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Introduction 



The Most Useful Resource for Counselors Ever Developed!!! 

That's quite a mouthful. A lot of excellent books and materials arc available to coun- 
selors. What makes CounselorQuest so special? Several things, beginning with its basic 
cor,;ept. All counselors regularly seek reliable and up-to-date information on the variety 
of roles and tasks they perform. Perhaps more than any other educational specialist, they 
are expected to be knowledgeable about the full spectrum of issues regarding the growth 
and development of students and related social and family issues. If that isn't enough 
they also must be conversant on a wide range of topics such as AIDS, substance abuse 
and underachievement. And these topics are often fast breaking— for example, the need 
for student support groups as a result of the war in the Gulf. Counselors need quick 
access to information. In fact, it is fair to say that counselors are involved in a never- 
ending quest for new information. Without comprehensive and reliable information they 
cannot effectively cope with the myriad demands and expectations made on them by 
otners. 

It is this never-ending quest for information that has led to the development of 
CounselorQuest— ERIC/CAPS' response to the counselor's need for readily retrievable 
information on topics of major importance. 

Highly Useful Features of CounselorQuest 

CounselorQuest was designed with the practicing counselor in mind. It has a number of 
useful features which assist counselors and other human services specialists in locating 
relevant information. Among the special features are: 

• Over 160 digests on a wide range of counseling relevant topics. 

• Authoritative information provided by information specialists from the 
following eight ERIC Clearinghouses: 

Adult, Career, and Vocational Education 
Counseling and Personnel Services 
Educational Management 
Elementary and Early Childhood Education 
Handicapped and Gifted Children 
Higher Education 



Information Resources 

Tests, Measurement, and Evaluation 

• Coverage of the entire educational range including: 

• Pre-school 

• Elementary School 

* Middle School 

♦ Secondary School 

# Pre-K to 12 

* Post-Secondary and Adult 

* College and University 

* General 

Though an individual may be interested in only a specific educational level, 
frequently materials produced with another level in mind can provide useful 
ideas and resources. 

• Use of three separate indexes which facilitate the user's identification and easy 
retrieval of digests relevant to their interests/needs. The digests are retrievable: 
(1) by title alphabetically; (2) by educational level, e.g., elementary, secondary, 
etc.; and (3) by topic, e.g., career planning, students at risk, etc. 

• Use of a standard digest format that aids users in obtaining the information that 
they need quickly. Each digest is organized around four major sections: (1) 
overview of the topic; (2) background information and research data; (3) sug- 
gested program and practice interventions; and (4) readily available recom- 
mended resources (frequently in ERIC!) 

• Succinct and highly readable writing style. The average digest can be read in 
only five minutes, yet it provides the reader with a better understanding of the 
topic, specific ^commendations for intervention and recommended resources 
that offer further discussion of the topic and additional practice and program 
ideas. 

• Over 40 topical areas covering emerging and extant priorities on counseling and 
student services. Traditional high counselor interest areas such as career plan- 
ning, ethical and legal issues, and counselor role are supplemented with topical 
coverage of contemporary issues such as gangs, peer helping, diversity and 
homeless children. 
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How CounselorQuest Can Facilitate Your Professional Development and Enhance 
Your Counseling Knowledge and Skills 

There are at least three ways that CounselorQuest can benefit counselors. The first 
approach is to utilize CounselorQuest as a professional development tool with the goal of 
upgrading your knowledge on a variety of topics related to your counseling rcle and 
functions. A secondary school counselor, for instance, could read all of the digests 
relating to the secondary level with the intention of broadening their knowledge about 
counseling and education at the secondary level. Much of what they read would not be 
counseling specific but would rather add to their understanding of the secondary school 
milieu, including parents, teachers, adolescents and families. By obtaining a more 
comprehensive picture of secondary schooling and counseling, they would be able to 
perform more effectively as a counselor and as a consultant to parents and teachers. 

The second approach would be to target specific topics, e.g., career development, 
that the counselor wishes to enhance his or her knowledge and skills in. By reading all of 
the digests in a specific topical area, counselors can quickly update their knowledge 
about the topic as well as identify resources for additional learning. Used in this fashion, 
the digests can provide an "instant expertise" for the counselor who has only limited 
knowledge of a topic. 

A third approach is to use the digest directly with clients (students, parents) or to 
use them to provide information to large groups such as school boards and PTA's. All of 
the enclosed digests are approved for local reproduction and dissemination. Because of 
their brevity and focus on topics of high interest, they arc usually well received Dy others 
and invariably read and used immediately rather than relegated to the "...as soon as I 
find the time, I'll read it" stack of unread materials. 

CounselorQuest as a Jump-start to Becoming More Knowledgeable 

More than anything else, CounselorQuest is a quick and effective way to upgrade your 
counseling knowledge. Sometimes the information it provides is all that is needed. But 
CounselorQuest also may motivate a person to conduct an ERIC search to delve more 
deeply into a subject. ERIC on CD-ROM— Update, digest no. 58, provides information 
on a "user friendly" approach to searching ERIC. The names of the eight clearinghouses 
contributing digests to CounselorQuest are also included and may be contacted if 
additional information on a digest topic is desired. A particularly useful source of infor- 
mation about the ERIC system is the U.S. Department of Education pamphlet, All About 
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ERIC which can be obtained by writing to ERIC/CAPS or by calling ACCESS ERIC toll 
freeatl-800-USE-ERIC. 

CounselorQuest will continue to be produced and upgraded on a yearly basis. 
Comments on it, including suggested topics for inclusion in CounselorQuest are most 
welcome. 



Garry R. Walz 
Director, ERIC/CAPS 



Alphabetical Index to ERIC Digests 



Digest 

No. Title 

1 Ability Grouping in Elementary Schools 

2 Accessing ERIC with your Microcomputer 

3 Accountability in Counseling 

4 Adolescent Pregnancy and Parenthood 

5 Adult Career Counseling — New Clienteles 

6 Adult Career Development; An Overview 

7 The Adult Education Teacher's Role in Career Planning 

8 AIDS/HIV Education 

9 Alcohol and Drug Use Among Adolescents 

1 0 Alcohol Use Among College Students 

1 1 Assessing Counselor Performance 

12 At-Risk Students 

1 3 Brief Family Consultation in ^hools 

1 4 Career Development in the Workplace 

15 Career Development: The Contemporary Scene and the Future 

1 6 Career Guidance, Families and School Counselors 

1 7 Career Planning for Gifted and Talented Youth 

1 8 The Case for Authentic Assessment 

19 The Challenge of Counseling in Middle Schools 

20 The Challenge of Diversity: Involvement or Alienation in the Academy 

2 1 The Changing World of the Elementary School Counselor 

22 Child Sexual Abuse: What It Is and How to Prevent It 

23 Classroom Strategies for Teaching Migrant Children about Child Abuse 

24 Collaboration Between Schools and Social Services 

25 Collaboration in Adult Education 

26 College Counseling in Independent Schools 

27 College Planning for Gifted and Talented Youth 

28 Comprehensive Guidance Program Design 

29 Cooperative Learning Strategies and Children 

30 Cooperative Problem-Solving in the Classroom 

3 1 Counseling Abused Children 

32 Counseling and Guidance Software 

33 Counseling Families from a Systems Perspective 

34 Counseling for Study Skills 

35 Counseling Roles and AIDS 

36 Counseling to Enhance Self-Esteem 

37 Counseling Youngsters for Stress Management 

38 Counselor's Use of Tests: Process and Issues 

39 Counselors and Computers 



40 Counselors and Teachers as Student Advisors 

4 1 Creativity and Counseling 

42 Creativity in Young Children 

43 Critical Thinking: Theory, Research, Practice, and Possibilities 

44 Deterrents to Participation in Adult Education 

45 Developing Leadership in Gifted Youth 

46 Developing Metacognition 

47 The Development of Social Competence in Children 

48 Dropout Prevention 

49 The Dropout's Perspective on Leaving School 

50 Drug Testing 

5 1 Educating Homeless Children 

52 Educating Language-Minority Children 

53 The Emerging Role of the Community College Counselor 

54 Employability— The Fifth Basic Skill 

55 Empowerment for Later Life 

56 Enhancing Learning in At-Risk Students: Applications cf Video Technology 

57 ERIC for Practitioners 

58 ERIC on CD-ROM: Update 

59 Ethical and Legal Issues in School Counseling 

60 Family Caregiving 

61 Family Influences on Employment and Education 

62 Finding Information About Standardized Tests 

63 Finding Non-Commercial Tests 

64 Fostering the Postsecondary Aspirations of Gifted Urban Minority Students 

65 Gangs 

66 The GED Testing Program 

67 Giftedness and the Gifted: What's it all About 

68 A Glossary of Measurement Terms 

69 Grade Retention: Making the Decision 

70 Guidance — The Heart of Education: Three Exemplary Approaches 

7 1 Guidelines for Family Television Viewing 

72 Guidelines for Working with Adult Learners 

73 Helping Adolescents Adjust to Giftedness 

74 Helping At-Risk Youth Make the School-to-Work Transition 

75 Helping Children Cope with Divorce: The School Counselor's Role 

76 Helping Gifted Students with Stress Management 

77 Helping Your Highly Gifted Child 

78 "High Risk" Students in Higher Education: Future Trends 

79 High School Graduates in Entry-Level Jobs: What Do Employers Want? 

80 Hothousing Young Children: Implications for Early Childhood Policy and 

Practice 

8 1 How Can We Teach Critical Thinking? 

82 Implementing Information Power 

83 Improving the School-Home Connection for Low-Income Urban Parents 



84 Increasing Students' Learning: A Faculty Guide to Reducing Stress Among 

Students 

85 Individualized Career Plan Models 

86 Information Skills for an Information Society: A Review of Research 

87 Invitational Learning for Counseling and Development 

88 Involving At-Risk Families in Their Children's Education 

89 Involving Parents in u>. Education of Their Children 

90 Issues and Trends in Career Planning and Placement 

91 Issues in Multicultural Counseling 

92 Job-Related Basic Skills 

93 Jobs in the Future 

94 Keeping Track of At-Risk Students 

95 Labor Market Information and Career Decision Making 

96 Latchkey Children 

97 Latchkey Children and School-Age Child Care 

98 Learning Management 

99 Learning Styles: Implications for Improving Educational Practices 

1 00 Locating Job Information 

101 Making Education Work for Mexican- Americans: Promising Community 

Practices 

102 Making Schools More Responsive to At-Risk Students 

103 Marketeer: New Role for Career and Placement Specialists 

104 Measuring Kindergartners* Social Competence 

1 05 Meeting the Educational Needs of Southeast Asian Children 

1 06 Meeting the Special Needs of Drug- Affected Children 

107 Mentor Relationships and Gifted Learners 

108 The Mc r toring of Disadvantaged Youth 

109 Middle School Education — The Critical Link in Dropout Prevention 

110 Migrant Student Record Transfer System: What Is It and Who Uses It? 

1 1 1 Migrant Students at the Secondary Level: Issues and Opportunities for Change 

1 1 2 The Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Model 

1 1 3 Mixed- Age Groups in Early Childhood Education 

1 1 4 The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 

115 The Nature of Children 's Play 

1 1 6 The Ninth Grade— A Precarious Time for the Potential Dropout 

1 1 7 Nurturing Giftedness in Young Children 

1 1 8 Outdoor Centers and Camps: A "Natural" Location for Youth Leadership 

Development 

119 An Overview of Self-Concept Theory for Counselors 

1 20 Parent Education and Support Programs 

121 Parent Involvement in Children's Academic Achievement 

1 22 Parent Involvement in the Educational Process 

1 23 Parents' Role in Transition for Handicapped Youth 

124 Peer Counseling 

1 25 Peer Helping Relationships in Urban Schools 
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1 26 Plugging In To Computer Bulletin Boards 

127 Positive Discipline 

128 Post-Traumatic Loss Debriefing: Providing Immediate Support for Survivors of 

Suicide or Sudden Loss 

129 Praise in the Classroom 

1 30 Precollege Guidance and Counseling 

131 Preparing Rural Students for an Urban Environment 

1 32 Preparing Students to Take Standardized Achievement Tests 

1 33 Preventing Obsolescence Through Adult Retraining 

1 34 Protecting Children from Inappropriate Practices 

1 35 Racism in America's Schools 

1 36 Readiness for Kindergarten 

1 37 Readings and Resources for Parents and Teachers of Gifted Children 

138 Reducing the Dropout Rate Through Career and Vocational Education 

1 39 Retaining At- Risk Students in Career and Vocational Education 

1 40 Rural Options for Gifted Education 

141 Rural Student Achievement: Elements for Consideration 

142 School-College Alliances: Benefits for Low- Income Minorities 

143 The Scope of Practice of the Secondary School Counselor 

144 Screening for School Entry 

145 Second Chance Opportunities for Hispanic Dropouts 

146 Selected Issues in Elementary Guidance 

147 Selecting a College: A Checklist Approach 

148 Serving More Than Students: A Critical Need For College Student Personnel 

Services 

149 Sex Equity in Guidance and Counseling 

150 The Shy Child 

151 Single Parents: Career-Related Issues and Needs 

1 52 Southeast Asian Adolescents — Identity and Adjustment 

153 Stopping Drug Abuse 

154 Student Goals for College and Courses: A Missing Link in Assessing and 

Improving Academic Achievement 

155 Suicide and Sudden Loss: Crises Management in the Schools 

156 Supporting and Facilitating Self-Directed Learning 

157 Teacher, Principal and Parent Involvement in the Effective School 

158 Teaching the Abused Migrant Child: What's a Teacher to Do? 

159 Teenage Pregnancy and Drug Abuse: Sources of Problem Behaviors 

160 Teenage Suicide: Identification, Intervention, and Prevention 

1 61 Understanding and Managing Stress in the Academic World 

1 62 Understanding and Parenting Adolescents 

163 Undocumented Children in the Schools: Successful Strategies and Policies 

1 64 Using Customized Standardized Tests 

1 65 What Should Young Children Be Learning? 

1 66 Women, Work, and Literacy 

167 Young Children's Oral Language Development 
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Topic Index to ERIC Digests 



Digest 
No. 



Accessing ERIC 

Accessing ERIC With Your Microcomputer 2 

ERIC for Practitioners 57 

ERIC on CD-ROM: Update 58 

Achievement 

Parent Involvement in Children's Academic Achievement 1 2 1 

Rural Student Achievement: Element: for Consideration 141 
Student Goals for College and Courses A Missing Link 

in Assessing and Improving Ac demic Achievement 1 54 

Adolescence 

Alcohol and Drug Use Among Adolescents 9 

Helping Adolescents Adjust to Giftedness 73 

Helping At-Risk Youth Make the School to- Work Transition 74 
Outdoor Centers and Camps: A "Natural" Location for Youth 

Leadership Development 1 1 8 

Precollege Guidance and Counseling 1 30 

Selecting a College: A Checklist Approach 147 

Southeast Asian Adolescents — Identity and Adjustment 152 

The Mentoring of Disadvantaged Youth 1 08 

Understanding and Parenting Adolescents 1 62 

Adults 

Adult Career Counseling — New Clienteles 5 

Adult Career Development: An Overview 6 

The Adult Education Teacher's Role in Career Planning 7 

Collaboration in Adult Education 25 

Deterrents to Participation in Adult Education 44 

Empowerment for Later Life 55 

Family Caregiving 60 

Guidelines for Working With Adult Learners 72 

Preventing Obsolescence Through Adult Retraining 1 33 

Supporting and Facilitating Self-Directed Learning 1 56 

AIDS 

AIDS/HIV Education 8 

Counseling Roles and AIDS 35 
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At-Risk Students— All Ages 

At-Risk Students 12 
Enhancing Learning in At-Risk Students: Applications of 

Video Technology 56 

Helping At-Risk Youth Make the School-to- Work Transition 74 

"High Risk" Students in Higher Education: Future Trends 78 

Involving At-Risk Families in Their Children's Education 88 

Keeping Track of At-Risk Students 94 

Making Schools More Responsive to At-Risk Students 102 

Retaining At-Risk Students in Career and Vocational Education 139 

Career Planning 

The Adult Education Teacher's Role in Career Planning 7 

Career Guidance, Families and School Counselors 1 6 

Career Planning for Gifted and Talented Youth 1 7 

Individualized Career Plan Models 85 

Issues and Trends in Career Planning and Placement 90 

Labor Market Information and Career Decision Making 95 

Marketeer: New Role for Career and Placement Specialists 1 03 

Child Abuse 

Child Sexual Abuse: What It Is and How to Prevent It 22 
Classroom Strategies for Teaching Migrant Children About 

Child Abuse 23 

Counseling Abused Children 31 

Teaching the Abused Migrant Child: What's a Teacher to Do? 1 58 

Computers and Technology 

Counseling and Guidance Software 32 

Counselors and Computers 39 
Enhancing Learning in At-Risk Students: Applications of 

Video Technology 56 

Plugging In To Computer Bulletin Boards 1 26 

Counselor Performance and Accountability 

Accountability in Counseling 3 

Assessing Counselor Performance 1 1 

Counselor Role 

College Counseling in Independent Schools 26 

Counseling Roles and AIDS 35 

Counselors and Teachers as Student Advisors 40 

The Emerging Role of the Community College Counselor 53 

Helping Children Cope with Divorce: The School Counselor's Role 75 

Invitational Learning for Counseling and Development 87 

The Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Model 1 12 
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Creativity 

Creativity and Counseling 41 

Creativity in Young Children 42 

Critical Thinking 

Critical Thinking: Theory, Research, Practice and Possibilities 43 

How Can We Teach Critical Thinking? 8 1 

Diversity/Higher Education 

The Challenge of Diversity: Involvement or Alienation in 

the Academy? 20 

Divorce 

Helping Children Cope with Divorce: The School Counselor's Role 75 

Dropout Prevention 

Dropout Prevention 48 

The Dropout's Perspective on Leaving School 49 

Middle School Education— The Critical Link in Dropout Prevention 1 09 

The Ninth Grade — A Precarious Tune for the Potential Dropout 1 1 6 

Reducing the Dropout Rate Through Career and Vocational Education 1 38 

Second Chance Opportunities for Hispanic Dropouts 145 

Early Childhood/Preschool Issues 

The Development of Social Competence in Children 47 
Hothousing Young Children: Implications for Early Childhood 

Policy and Practice 80 

Meeting the Special Needs of Drug- Affected Children 1 06 

Mixed- Age Groups in Early Childhood Education 1 1 3 

The Nature of Children's Play 1 1 5 

Nurturing Giftedness in Young Children 1 1 7 

Positive Discipline 127 

Protecting Children from Inappropriate Practices 1 34 

Readiness for Kindergarten 1 35 

Screening for School Entry 1 44 

The Shy Child 150 

What Should Young Children Be Learning? 1 65 

Young Children 's Oral Language Development 1 67 

Effective Schools 

Teacher, Principal and Parent Involvement in the Effective School 1 57 
Elementary Issues 

Ability Grouping in Elementary Schools 1 
Classroom Strategies for Teaching Migrant Children About 

Child Abuse 23 

Grade Retention: Making the Decision 69 

Latchkey Children 96 
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Latchkey Children and School- Age Child Care 97 

Measuring Kindcrgartners' Social Competence 104 

Meeting the Special Needs of Drag- Affected Children 106 

Mixed- Age Groups in Early Childhood Education 1 1 3 

The Nature of Children's Play 115 

Nurturing Giftedness in Young Children 1 1 7 

Parent Education and Support Programs 1 20 

Parent Involvement in Children's Academic Achievement 1 2 1 

Positive Discipline 127 

Praise in the Classroom 1 29 

Protecting Children from Inappropriate Practices 1 34 

Readiness for Kindergarten 1 36 

Screening for School Entry 144 

Selected Issues in Elementary Guidance 146 

The Shy Child 150 
Undocumented Children in the Schools: Successful 

Strategies and Policies 163 

What Should Young Children Be Learning? 1 65 

Employability 

Employability— The Fifth Basic Skill 54 

Family Influences on Employment and Education 61 

Helping At-Risk Youth Make the School-to- Work Transition 74 
High School Graduates in Entry-Level Jobs: What Do 

Employers Want 79 

Women, Work and Literacy 1 66 

Ethical and Legal Issues 

Ethical and Legal Issues in School Counseling 59 

Families 

Career Guidance, Families and School Counselors 1 6 

Counseling Families from a Systems Perspective 33 

Family Caregiving 60 

Family Influences on Employment and Education 61 

Guidelines for Family Television Viewing 7 1 

Helping Your Highly Gifted Child 77 

Involving At-Risk Families in Their Children's Education 88 

Involving Parents in the Education of Their Children 89 

Gangs 

Gangs 65 
General Interest 

Counseling and Guidance Software 32 

Empowerment for Later Life 55 

Guidelines for Family Television Viewing 7 1 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 1 1 4 
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Gifted 

Career Planning for Gifted and Talented Youth 1 7 

College Planning for Gifted and Talented Youth 27 

Developing Leadership in Gifted Youth 45 
Fostering the Postsecondary Aspirations of Gifted Urban 

Minority Students 64 

Giftedness and the Gifted: What's it all About 67 

Helping Adolescents Adjust to Giftedness 73 

Helping Gifted Students with Stress Management 76 

Helping Your Highly Gifted Child 77 

Mentor Relationships and Gifted Learners 1 07 

Nurturing Giftedness in Young Children 1 1 7 

Readings and Resources for Parents and Teachers of Gifted Children 1 37 

Rural Options for Gifted Education 1 40 

Grade Retention 

Grade Retention: Making the Decision 69 

Guidance Programs K-12 

Brief Family Consultation in Schools 1 3 

Career Guidance, Families and School Counselors 1 6 

Comprehensive Guidance Program Design 28 

Counselors and Teachers as Student Advisors 40 

Guidance — The Heart of Education: Three Exemplary Approaches 70 

Invitational Learning for Counseling and Development 87 

The Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Model 1 1 2 

Precollege Guidance and Counseling 1 30 

Handicapped 

Parents ' Role in Transition for Handicapped Youth 1 2 3 
Homeless Children 

Educating Homeless Children 51 
Information Skills 

Accessing ERIC with your Microcomputer 2 

ERIC for Practitioners 57 

ERIC on CD-ROM: Update 58 

Implementing Information Power 82 
Information Skills for an Information Society: A Review 

of Research 86 

Jobs/Career Development 

Adult Career Counseling— New Clienteles 5 

Adult Career Development: An Overview 6 

Career Development in the Workplace 1 4 

Career Development: The Contemporary Scene and the Future 15 
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Issues and Trends in Career Planning and Placement 90 

Job-Related Baiic Skills 92 

Jobs in the Future 93 

Locating Job Information 100 

Marketeer: New Role for Career and Placement Specialists 1 03 

Latchkey Children 

Latchkey Children 96 

Latchkey Children and School- Age Child Care 97 

Learning and Study Skills 

Cooperative Learning Strategies and Children 29 

Cooperative Problem-Solving in the Classroom 30 

Counseling for Study Skills 34 

Developing Metacognition 46 
Enhancing Learning in At-Risk Students: Applications of 

Video Technology 56 

Guidelines for Working with Adult Learners 72 
Increasing Students* Learning: A Faculty Guide to Reducing 

Stress Among Students 84 

Learning Management 98 

Supporting and Facilitating Self-Directed Learning 1 56 

What Should Young Children Be Learning? 1 65 

Learning Styles 

Learning Styles: Implications for Improving Educational Practices 99 
Marketing 

Marketeer: New Role for Career and Placement Specialists 103 
Mentoring 

Mentor Relationships and Gifted Learners 1 07 

The Mentoring of Disadvantaged Youth 1 08 

Mexican Americans 

Making Education Work for Mexican- Americans: Promising 

Community Practices 101 

Migrants 

Classroom Strategies for Teaching Migrant Children about 

Child Abuse 23 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System: What Is It and Who 

Uses It? 110 
Migrant Students at the Secondary Level: Issues and 

Opportunities for Change 1 1 1 

Teaching the Abused Migrant Child: What's a Teacher to Do? 1 58 
Undocumented Children in the Schools: Successful Strategies and Policies 163 
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Minority Students 

Educating Language-Minority Children 52 
Fostering the Postsecondary Aspirations of Gifted Urban 

Minority Students 64 

School-College Alliances: Benefits for Low-Income Minorities 142 

Second Chance Opportunities for Hispanic Dropouts 1 45 

Multicultural Counseling 

Issues in Multicultural Counseling 91 

Parents 

Involving At-Risk Families in Their Children's Education 88 

Involving Parents in the Education of Their Children 89 

Parent Education and Support Programs 1 20 

Parent Involvement in Children *s Academic Achievement 1 2 1 

Parent Involvement in the Educational Process 1 22 

Parents ' Role in Transition for Handicapped Youth 1 23 

Positive Discipline 1 27 

Readings and Resources for Parents and Teachers of Gifted Children 1 37 

Single Parents: Career-Related Issues and Needs 1 5 1 

Teacher, Principal and Parent Involvement in the Effective School 157 

Understanding and Parenting Adolescents 1 62 

Peer Helping 

Peer Counseling 1 24 

Peer Helping Relationships in Urban Schools 125 

Racism 

Racism in America's Schools 1 35 

Rural Students/Education 

Preparing Rural Students for an Urban Environment 1 3 1 

Rural Options for Gifted Education 1 40 

Rural Student Achievement: Elements for Consideration 141 

Selecting a College 

College Counseling in Independent Schools 26 

College Planning for Gifted and Talented Youth 27 

Precollege Guidance and Counseling 1 30 

Selecting a College: A Checklist Approach 147 

Self-Esteem 

Counseling to Enhance Self-Esteem 36 

An Overview of Self-Concept Theory for Counselors 1 19 

Sex Equity 

Sex Equity in Guidance and Counseling 1 49 
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School, College and Community Alliances 

Collaboration Between Schools and Social Services 24 

School-College Alliances: Benefits for Low-Income Minorities 142 

Schools — College Level Guidance 

Alcohol Use Among College Students 10 

The Emerging Role of the Community College Counselor 53 
Serving More Than Students: A Critical Need for College 

Student Personnel Services 148 

Schools — Elementary Guidance 

The Changing World of the Elementary School Counselor 2 1 

Selected Issues in Elementary Guidance 146 

Schools— Middle School Guidance 

The Challenge of Counseling in Middle Schools 19 

Schools—Secondary Guidance 

College Counseling in Independent Schools 26 

College Planning for Gifted and Talented Youth 27 

Guidance — The Heart of Education: Three Exemplary Approaches 70 
Outdoor Centers and Camps: A "Natural" Location for Youth 

Leadership Development 1 1 8 

The Scope of Practice of the Secondary School Counselor 1 43 

Selecting a College: A Checklist Appro. ;ch 147 

Southeast Asian Children 

Meeting the Educational Needs of Southeast Asian Children 105 

Southeast Asian Adolescents — Identity and Adjustment 152 

Stress 

Counseling Youngsters for Stress Management 37 

Helping Gifted Students with Stress Management 76 
Increasing Students' Learning: A Faculty Guide to 

Reducing Stress Among Students 84 

Understanding and Managing Stress in the Academic World 1 6 1 

Substance Abuse 

Alcohol and Drug Use Among Adolescents 9 

Alcohol Use Among College Students 10 

Drug Testing 50 

Meeting the Special Needs of Drug- Affected Children 1 06 

Stopping Drug Abuse 153 

Teenage Pregnancy and Drug Abuse: Sources of Problem Behaviors 1 59 

Suicide 

Post-Traumatic Loss Debriefing: Providing Immediate 

Support for Survivors of Suicide and Sudden Loss 128 
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Suicide and Sudden Loss: Crisis Management in the Schools 1 55 

Teenage Suicide: Identification, Intervention, and Prevention 1 60 

Teenage Pregnancy 

Adolescent Pregnancy ami Parenthood 4 

Teenage Pregnancy and Drug Abuse: Sources of Problem Behaviors 1 59 



Testing and Assessment 

The Case for Authentic Assessment 
Counselor's Use of Tfests: Process and Issues 
Finding Information About Standardized Tests 
Finding Non-Commercial Tests 
The GED Testing Program 
A Glossary of Measurement Terms 
The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
Preparing Students to Take Standardized Achievement Tests 
Student Goals for College and Courses: A Missing Link 
in Assessing and Improving Academic Achievement 
Using Customized Standardized Tests 

Urban Education 

Fostering the Postsecondary Aspirations of Gifted Urban 

Minority Students 
Improving the School-Home Connection for Low-Income 

Urban Parents 
Peer Helping Relationships in Urban Schools 
Preparing Rural Students for an Urban Environment 

Vocational Education 



Reducing the Dropout Rate Through Career and Vocational Education 1 38 

Retaining At-Risk Students in Career and Vocational Education 1 39 

Women 

Women, Work, and Literacy 166 
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Educational Level Index to ERIC Digests 



Digest 
No. 



Pre-Kindergarten Through Grade 12 

Accountability in Counseling 3 

Assessing Counselor Performance 1 1 

At-Risk Students 12 

Brief Family Consultation in Schools 1 3 

Career Development: The Contemporary Scene and the Future 1 5 

Career Guidance, Families and School Counselors 1 6 

The Case for Authentic Assessment 1 8 

Collaboration Between Schools and Social Services 24 

Comprehensive Guidance Program Design 28 

Counseling Abused Children 3 1 

Counseling and Guidance Software 32 

Counseling for Study Skills 34 

Counseling Roles and AIDS 35 

Counseling to Enhance Self-Esteem 36 

Counseling Youngsters for Stress Management 37 

Counselor's Use of Tests: Process and Issues 38 

Counselors and Computers 39 

Counselors and Teachers as Student Advisors 40 

Creativity and Counseling 41 

Developing Leadership in Gifted Youth 45 

Developing Metacognition 46 

Dropout Prevention 48 

Drug Testing 50 

Educating Homeless Children 5 1 

Educating Language-Minority Children 52 

Employability— The Fifth Basic Skill 54 
Enhancing Learning in At-Risk Students: Applications 

of Video Technology 56 

Ethical and I/sgal Issues in School Counseling 59 

Family Influences on Employment and Education 61 

Finding Information About Standardized Tests 62 
Fostering the Postsccondary Aspirations of Gifted Urban 

Minority Students 64 

Gangs 65 

Giftedness and the Gifted: What's It all About? 67 

Grade Retention: Making the Decision 69 

Guidance— The Heart of Education: Three Exemplary Approaches 70 

Helping Children Cope with Divorce: The School Counselor's Role 75 

Helping Gifted Students with Stress Management 76 

Helping Your Highly Gifted Child 77 
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How Can We Teach Critical Thinking? 8 1 

Implementing Information Power 82 
Improving the School-Home Conn^ion for Low-Income 

Urban Parents 83 

Individualized Career Plan Models 85 

Information Skills for an Information Society: A Review of Research 86 

Invitational Learning for Counseling and Development 87 

Involving At-Risk Families in Their Children's Education 88 

Involving Parents in the Education of Their Children 89 

Issues in Multicultural Counseling 91 

Job-Related Basic Skills 92 

Jobs in the Future 93 

Keeping Track of At-Risk Students . 94 
Making Education Work for Mexican- Americans: 

Promising Community Practices 1 0 1 

Making Schools More Responsive to At-Risk Students 102 
Meeting the Educational Needs of Southeast Asian 

Children 105 

Meeting the Special Needs of Drug- Affected Children 1 06 

Mentor Relationships and Gifted Learners 1 07 

The Mentoring of Disadvantaged Youth 1 08 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System: What Is It 

and Who Uses It? 110 

The Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Model 1 12 

Mixed- Age Groups in Early Childhood Education 1 1 3 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (N AEP) 1 1 4 

The Nature of Children's Play 1 1 5 

Nurturing Giftedness in Young Children 1 1 7 

An Overview of Self -Concept Theory for Counselors 119 

Parent Education and Support Programs 1 20 

Parent Involvement in Children 's Academic Achievement 1 2 1 

Parent Involvement in the Educational Process 1 22 

Peer Counseling 1 24 

Peer Helping Relationships in Urban Schools 1 25 

Positive Discipline 127 
Post-Traumatic Loss Debriefing: Providing Immediate 

Support for Survivors of Suicide and Sudden Loss 1 28 

Praise in the Classroom 1 29 

Precollege Guidance and Counseling 1 30 

Preparing Students to Take Standardized Achievement Tests 1 32 

Protecting Children from Inappropriate Practices 1 34 

Racism in America's Schools 1 35 

Readings and Resources for Parents and Teachers of Gifted Children 1 37 

Reducing the Dropout Rate Through Career and Vocational Education 1 38 

Retaining At-Risk Students in Career and Vocational Education 1 39 

Rural Options for Gifted Education 1 40 

Rural Student Achievement: Elements for Consideration 141 

Screening for School Entry 1 44 



Sex Equity in Guidance and Counseling 149 

Stopping Drug Abuse 153 

Suicide and Sudden Loss: Crisis Management in the Schools 155 

Teacher, Principal and Parent Involvement in the Effective School 157 

Teaching the Abused Migrant Child: What's a Teacher to Do? 158 
Undocumented Children in the Schools: Successful 

Strategies and Policies 163 

Using Customized Standardized Tests 1 64 

What Should Young Children Be Learning? 165 

Elementary 

Ability Grouping in Elementary Schools 1 

AIDS/HIV Education 8 

At-Risk Students 12 

Brief Family Consultation in Schools 1 3 

The Changing World of the Elementary School Counselor 2 1 

Child-Sexual Abuse: What It Is and How to Prevent It 22 
Classroom Strategies lor Teaching Migrant Children 

About Child Abuse 23 

Cooperative Learning Strategies and Children 29 

Cooperative Problem-Solving in the Classroom 30 

Creativity in Young Children 42 

The Development of Social Competence in Children 47 
Hothousing Young Children: Implications for Early Childhood 

Policy and Practice 80 

Latchkey Children 96 

Latchkey Children and School- Age Child Care 97 

Measuring Kindergartners' Social Competence 104 

The Nature of Children's Play 1 1 5 

Nurturing Giftedness in Young Children 1 1 7 

Parent Education and Support Programs 1 20 

Protecting Children from Inappropriate Practices 1 34 

Readiness for Kindergarten 1 36 

Selected Issues in Elementary Guidance 146 

The Shy Child 150 

What Should Young Children Be Learning? 1 65 

Middle School 

Adolescent Pregnancy and Parenthood 4 

AIDS/HIV Education 8 

Alcohol and Drug Use Among Adolescents 9 

At-Risk Students 12 

Brief Family Consultation in Schools 1 3 

Career Planning for Gifted and Talented Youth 1 7 

The Challenge of Counseling in Middle Schools 19 
Classroom Strategies for Teaching Migrant Children 

About Child Abuse 23 

Counselors and Teachers as Student Advisors 40 
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Helping Adolescents Adjust to Giftedness 
Latchkey Children 

Middle School Education — The Critical Link in Dropout Prevention 
Outdoor Centers and Camps: A "Natural 0 Location for 

Youth Leadership Development 
Southeast Asian Adolescents— Identity and Adjustment 
Teenage Pregnancy and Drug Abuse: Sources of Problem Behaviors 
Teenage Suicide: Identification, Intervention and Prevention 
Understanding and Parenting Adolescents 

Secondary 

Adolescent Pregnancy and Parenthood 
AIDS/HIV Education 

Alcohol and Drug Use Among Adolescents 
At-Risk Students 

Brief Family Consultation in Schools 
Career Planning for Gifted and Talented Youth 
College Counseling in Independent Schools 
College Planning for Gifted and Talented Youth 
Counselors and Teachers as Student Advisors 
Dropout Prevention 

The Dropout's Perspective on Leaving School 

Helping Adolescents Adjust to Giftedness 

Helping At-Risk Youth Make the School-to- Work Transition 

Migrant Students at the Secondary Level: Issues and 

Opportunities for Change 
The Ninth Grade — A Precarious Time for the Potential Dropout 
Outdoor Centers and Camps: A "Natural" Location for Youth 

Leadership Development 
Parents' Role in Transition for Handicapped Youth 
Preparing Rural Students for an Urban Environment 
Reducing the Dropout Rate Through Career and Vocational Education 
Retaining At-Risk Students in Career and Vocational Education 
Selecting a College: A Checklist Approach 
School-College Alliances: Benefits for Low-Income Minorities 
The Scope of Practice of the Secondary School Counselor 
Southeast Asian Adolescents — Identity and Adjustment 
Teenage Pregnancy and Drug Abuse: Sources of Problem Behaviors 
Teenage Suicide: Identification, Intervention and Prevention 
Understanding and Parenting Adolescents 

Postsecondary and Adult Education 

The Adult Education Teacher's Role in Career Planning 
Alcohol Use Among College Students 

The Challenge of Diversity: Involvement or Alienation in the Academy 
Collaboration in Adult Education 

Critical Thinking: Theory, Research, Practice and Possibilities 
Deterrents to Participation in Adult Education 
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The Emerging Role of the Community College Counselor 53 

The GED Testing Program 66 

Guidelines for Working with Adult Learners 72 

"High Risk" Students in Higher Education: Future Trends 78 
High School Graduates in Entry-Level Jobs: What Do 

Employers Want? 79 
Increasing Students' Learning: A Faculty Guide to Reducing 

Stress Among Students 84 

Issues and Trends in Career Planning and Placement 90 

Learning Styles: Implications for Improving Educational Practices 99 

Preventing Obsolescence Through Adult Retraining 1 33 

Second Chance Opportunities for Hispanic Dropouts 1 45 

Selecting a College: A Checklist Approach 1 47 
Serving More than Students: A Critical Need for 

College Student Personnel Services 148 

Single Parents: Career-Related Issues and Needs 1 5 1 
Student Goals for College and Courses: A Missing Link in 

Assessing and Improving Academic Achievement 1 54 

Supporting and Facilitating Self-Directed Learning 1 56 

Adult Development 

Adult Career Counseling — New Clienteles 5 

Adult Career Development: An Overview 6 

Career Development in the Workplace 14 

Career Development: The Contemporary Scene and the Future 15 

Empowerment for Later Life 55 

Family Caregiving 60 

Individualized Career Plan Models 85 
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Ability Grouping in Elementary Schools 

John HoliifiekJ 



What Is Ability Grouping? 

Ability grouping of students is one of the oldest and 
most controversial issues in elementary and secondary 
schools. Hundreds of research studies have examined 
the effects of the two most common variants: between- 
class and within-class ability grouping. Between-class 
grouping refers to a school's practice of forming class- 
rooms that contain students of similar ability. Within* 
class grouping refers to a teacher's practice of forming 
groups of students of simitar ability within an individual 
class. 

This digest summarizes the conclusions of Robert E. 
Slavin's 1986 comr rehensive review of research on the 
different types of ability grouping in elementary 
schools. The purpose of his review was to identify 
grouping practices that promote student achievement. 

Why Use Ability Grouping? 

In theory, ability grouping Increases student achieve- 
ment by reducing the disparity in student ability levels, 
and this increases the likelihood that teachers can pro* 
vide instruction that is neither too easy nor too hard 
for most students. The assumption is that ability group- 
ing allows the teacher (1) to increase the pace and raise 
the level of instruction for high achievers, and (2) to 
provide more individual attention, repetition, and re- 
view for low achievers. The high achievers benefit from 
having to compete with one another, and the low 
achievers benefit from not having to compete with their 
more able peers. 

One of the main arguments against ability grouping 
is that the practice creates classes or groups of low 
achievers who are deprived of the example and stimu- 
lation provided by high achievers. Labeling students 
according to ability and assigning them to low-achieve- 
ment groups may also communicate self-fulfilling low 
expectations. Further, groups with low performance 
often receive a lower quality of instruction than other 
groups. Slavin sees as the most compelling argument 
against ability grouping its creation of academic elites, 
a practice which goes against democratic ioeals. 



How Does Grouping Affect Student Achievement? 

In his review, Slavin examines evidence on the achieve- 
ment effects of five comprehensive ability grouping 
pians in elementary schools. His review draws conclu- 
sions about the effectiveness of the following grouping 
plans: ability grouped class assignment, regrouping for 
reading or mathematics, the Joplin Plan, nongraded 
plans, and within-class ability grouping. 

Ability Grouped Class Assignment . This grouping 
plan places students in one sel -contained class on the 
basis of ability or achievement. In some departmen- 
talized upper elementary grades, t e class may move 
as a whole from teacher to teacher. Evidence suggests 
that ability grouped class assignment does not enhance 
student achievement in the elementary school. 

Regrouping for Reading and Mathematics . Under this 
plan, students are assigned to heterogeneous home- 
room classes for most of the day, but are regrouped 
according to achievement level for one or more sub- 
jects. For example, all students from various homeroom 
classes of one grade level might be re-sorted into ability 
grouped classes for a period of reading instruction. 
Results indicate that regrouping for reading or 
mathematics can improve student achievement. How- 
ever, the level and pace of instruction must be adapted 
to achievement level. Furthermore, students must not 
be regrouped for more than one or two subjects. 

The Joplin Plan . This grouping plan assigns studf ts 
to heterogeneous classes for most of the day but 
groups them across grade levels for reading instruction. 
For example, a reading class at the fifth grade, first 
semester level might include high achieving fourth 
graders, average achieving fifth graders, and low 
achieving sixth graders. There is strong evidence that 
the joplin Plan increases reading achievement. 

Nongraded Plan . This plan includes a variety of re- 
lated grouping plans that place students in flexible 
groups according to performance rather than age. Thus, 
grade-lev >l designations are eliminated. The cur- 
riculum for each subject is divided into levels through 
which students progress at their own rates. Well-con- 



trolled studies conducted in regular schools generally 
support the use of comprehensive nongraded plans. 

vVKhin-class Ability Grouping . This plan is generally 
used for reading or mathematics. Teachers assign stu- 
dents within their classroom to one of a small number 
of groups based on ability level. These groups work on 
different materials at rates unique to their needs and 
abilities. Too few studies have been conducted on the 
use of within-class ability grouping in reading to sup- 
port or challenge its effectiveness. Part of the problem 
is that within-class grouping is so widespread in reading 
instruction that it is difficult to conduct research that 
includes a control group not using the practice. Re- 
search on within-class ability grouping in mathematics 
clearly supports the practice, especially when only two 
or three groups are formed. The positive effects are 
slightly greater for low-achieving students than for av- 
erage or high achievers. 

What Should Schools and Teachers 
Do About Ability Grouping? 

Slavin concludes that schools and teachers should use 
the methods proved most effective, such as within-class 
ability grouping in mathematics, nongraded plans in 
reading, and the Joplin Plan. The review recommends 
that schools find alternatives to the use of ability 
grouped class assignment, such as assigning students 
to self-contained classes according to general ability or 
performance level. 



Based on his examination of the features of success- 
ful and unsuccessful practices, Slavin recommends that 
the following elements be included in successful ability 
grouping plans: 

—Students should identify primarily with a 
heterogeneous class. They should be regrouped 
by ability only when reducing heterogeneity is par- 
ticularly important for learning, as is the case with 
math or reading instruction. 

-Grouping plans should reduce student 
heterogeneity in the specific skill being taught, not 
in IQ or overall achievement level. 

—Grouping plans should allow for frequent reassess- 
ment of student placement and for easy reassign- 
ment based on student progress. 

—Teachers must vary the level and pace of instruc- 
tion according to student levels of readiness and 
learning rates in regrouped classes. 

—Only a small number of groups should b' formed 
in within-class ability grouping. This will allow the 
teacher to provide adequate direct instruction for 
each group. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

Slavin, Robert E. Ability Grouping and Student Achieve- 
ment in Elementary Schools : A Best-Evidence Synthe- 
sis. Baltimore, MD: Center for Research on Elemen- 
tary and Middle Schools, 1986. 
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ACCESSING ERIC WITH YOUR MICROCOMPUTER 



This digest focuses on how to use your microcomputer as a ter- 
minal. It covers: 

• Hardware and software requirements: 

• Configuring the software: and 

• Basic requirements for specific microcomputers 



What is needed to make a 
microcomputer act as a terminal? 



Any ASCI! coded (American Standard Code for Information 
Interchange! microcomputer can be used as a terminal when 
the following requirements are met: 

• Software — communications or terminal emulator software 

• Hardware - 

a) communications interface 

b) modem - to connect with telephone lines 

• Telephone lines 



Software— Communications or 
Terminal Emulator Software 



A computer needs certain instructions to make it act as a ter- 
minal to communicate with another computer It is possible to 
make your micro act as a dumb terminal using only a modem 
and the communications interface in most situations, but for 
database searching other features are desirable. The need for 
these special features depends on individual requirements. For 
example, unless you have some way of storing a search to disk 
or to a printer, you won't be able to reference the search later. 
Software differs for every computer and operating system. It 
is important that you experiment with the software on a system 
like your own or have some kind of return policy before 
purchasing. 

Some special features in communications software that should 
be considered are listed below. These features are desirable for 
using your microcomputer as a terminal to do database starching. 
If you have other uses for a terminal (e.g.. accessing a large main- 
frame computer), other features will be needed as well. 

Prim: This feature allows the screen display to be printed. Some 
software will allow you to print simultaneously, while in other 
cases it is necessary to save to disk and load ihr disk s contents 
to the printer later. 

Save: This feature lets you save the screen display on a disk. 

Access to Command Mode: It is desirable to be able to turn the 
printer on and off, change duplex settings, and access other 
system commands without breaking the connection with the 
vendor. 



Format DispLy: Material being displayed on the screen will be 
formatted so that complete words wiU appear instead of having 
half the word at the end of one line and the rest of the word 
at the beginning of the next line. 

Default Setting: To access different vendors, it is necessary to 
configure the software for that vendor. It is very useful to be 
able to pie-designate the configuration and then refer to that 
default setting (see Configuring the Software). 

Status Indicator: Each software package provides certain options 
e.g., printer on or off, write to disk, etc. It is helpful to be able 
to go to a menu that indicates what the status of these options 
is at any stage 

New communications software can be purchased with Hayes 
modems while Racal Vadic provides the software with their 
modem. There are also two public domain communications pro- 
grams for the IBM PC and compatibles called Q-Modem and 
PC Talk, They are available through microcomputer clubs or 
bulletin boards. 



Configuring the Software 



In order for a microcomputer to interface (access) the major 
vendors (BR5, DIALOG, or SDC), certain technical re- 
quirements, sometimes called telecommunications protocols 
need to be set. This is called configuring the microcomputer and 
is part of the software. Baud rate, parity, duplex, and data length 
are examples of the sewings that need to be made. The configura- 
tion settings vary for each vendor . Documentation from the ven- 
dors should include necessary information, or they can be con- 
tacted directly. 

DIALOG: 1 800-3-DIALOG 

BRS; 1-800-345-4277 

SDC: 1*800421-7229; 1-800-352*6689 (CA) 

Depending on the kind of microcomputer you use as a ter- 
minal, which vendor you access, and which telephone network 
(Tymnet, Telenet, or Uninet) you use, certain commands need 
to be added to the protocol. For example, if you are using a 
printer during your search, certain commands are necessary to 
slow down transmission so that no data is lost. The vendors can 
give you this information. 



Hardware 



In order for data to be sent over a distance it is first necessary 
to concert from parallel transmission (i.e., sending 8 bits of data 
simultaneously) to serial transmission, which sends each bit one 
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irfter tfe* other or consecutively. Thii is accomplished by an El A 
(Electronic Industries Association) RS-232C interface, the com- 
munications interface. Each computer manufacturer has a dif- 
ferent way of referring to this interface (see the list below). It 
can be called a communications card, interface module, RS*232C 
interface or port , serial interface, or any combination of these. 
The RS-232C interface can also be combined with the other 
essential element in using your computer as a terminal, the 
modem. 

Modem is an acronym for MOdulator/DEModuletor Because 
it is very expensive and inefficient to run direct lines from ter- 
minals to the large vendors* telephone lines are used to transmit 
the signals. To do this, serial transmissions need to be converted 
(or modulated) from digital to audio signals. At the other end, 
the audio signals have to be demodulated back into digital serial 
mode. 

The speed at which data is being sent and received has to be 
the same. For this reason, some modems allow you to select the 
speed (eitheT 300, 1200, or higher) that is being used (see Con- 
figuring the Software). 

Lines from the R5-232C interface are connected to the modem, 
which is then hooked into the telephone line. This is done with 
either a modular jack or an acoustic coupler. A modular jack 
is the plug used to connect a regular telephone- If the plugs are 
compatible the regular phone can be unplugged and the modem 
connected. An acoustic coupler is a modem that uses the hand- 
set on a telephone to connect with the phone lines. The modem 
has two cups that hold the receiver (handset) to s)!ow transmis- 
sion of audio signals Usually a cable with adaptors is needed 
to make the connection between the RS-232C interface and the 
modem. 

The communications interface and modem can also be com- 
bined onto a single board that fits into a slot inside the micro 
and connects directly with the telephone. This is called an in- 
ternal modem. 

The following is a list of some of the popular microcomputers 
and required components to access the vendors. 



COMPAQ 

• RS-232 interface 

• Hayes modem 

• Use public domain software or software available with 
modem 

IBM PERSONAL COMPUTER 

• Modem (Hayes Smartmodem suggested) 

• RS-232 interface 

• Use public domain software or software available with 
modem 

LEADING EDGE 

• Built-in RS-232 interface 

• Hayes modem 

• Use public domain software m software available with 
modem 

TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 99/4, 99/4A 

• Modem 

• RS-232 interface 

• Terminal EMULATOR 11 software cartridge 

TFS-80 Model I 

• Modem 

• RS-232 interface board and expansion interface 

• RS Term software or RS model 25-1172 modem and 
software 

TRS 80 Model II 

• Modem and RS-232 cable 

• Software optional 

TRS-80 Model III 

• Modem 

• RS-232 interface board 

• RS Term software 

Most CP/M-based microcomputers 

• Modem 

• RS-232 port 



Microcomputer and Necessary Hardware/Software 



APPLE II. II PLUS, He 

• Telephone modem (Hayes Micromodem II suggested) 

• Communications card (Serial or Super serial) 

• Software available with Hayes modems 

MACINTOSH/ APPLE He 

• Apple Personal Modem 

• Built-in RS-232 port 

• For MacIntosh-MacTerminal software 

• For He-Apple Access 



This dtaest was prepared bv Jane A. Klausmeier, Opera- 
tions Manager of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Information 
Resources. April 1986. 
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...An ERIC/CAPS Fact Sheet 



Accountability in Counseling 



Issues In Counselor Accountability 

Credentialing. Credentialing is the process by which pro- 
fessionals demonstrate that they can do what they say they 
can do. As a system, credential) ng consists of four inter- 
dependent and interrelated components: standards, accredi- 
tation, professional certification, and licensure. 

• Standards. Professional standards define the requisite 
knowledge and skills to be addressed by counselor prep- 
aration programs and the expected ethical behavior of 
counselors. Standards are the core of the credentialing 
system. 

• Accreditation. Accreditation assures that counselors re- 
ceive training that meets the standards set by the profes- 
sion. The Council for Accreditation of Counseling and 
Related Educational Programs (CACREP) Is an in- 
dependent, legally in corp or ated body mat applies the 
standards developed and adopted by the American 
Association for Counseling and Development (formerly 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association) and 
the Association for Counselor Education and Supervi- 
sion. CACREP accredits entry-level graduate programs 
in school counseling, student personnel services in higher 
education, counseling in community and other agency 
settings, and doctoral programs in counselor education 
and supervision. 

• Certification. Certification is the means by which the pro- 
fession applies Its standards to individual counselors. 
Those who meet certification standards may be listed in a 
register which enables consumers, potential employers, 
insurance carriers, government agencies, and allied serv- 
ice providers to identify professionals of demonstrated 
skill. Professional certification is intended to address the 
credentialing needs of counselors who practice outside 
school settings. 

• Licensure. Licensure is the means by which state gov- 
ernments legally define and regulate the practice of a 
profession. At the present, very few states have counselor 
licensure laws, but many state divisions of the American 
Association for Counseling and Development are poshing 
their slates to adopt such legislation. Professional coun- 
selors advocating licensure argue that, without it, anyone 
can claim to be a counselor and consumers have no legal 
protection against people who provide services that do 
not meet the profession's standards. 

Professional Disclosure. A professional disclosure state- 
ment Is a document in which counselors or counseling agen- 
cies inform potential clients of their theoretical/philosophical 
orientation, the nature of the services to be provided, and their 
qualifications to provide such services. Some counselors see 
professional disclosure as an alternative to credentialing; 
others see it more as an instrument of information and 
accountability. 



Documentation of Activities. In addition to demonstrating 
that they can provide services mat meet both professional 
standards and program needs, counselors must be sole to 
provide evidence that they do provide such services. Here, an 
accurate and comprehensive record keeping system is criti- 
cal. In settings where counselors' primary function is to see 
individual clients ad day, client records may adequately serve 
this purpose. However, where counselors' functions are quite 
varied, a fair amount of creativity may be required to design a 
system mat adequately reflects how the counselor spends 
his/her time without adding yet another form of time-con- 
suming paperwork, in the past, this dimension of account- 
ability has received relatively Irttte attend there has 
been a general belief mat: 1) counseling as a process Is 
difficult to document; 2) documentation procedures may inter- 
fere with the counseling process; and 3) documentation may 
violate clients' righto to privacy or confidentiality. White all 
three of these reasons may be valid, their existence Is due 
primarily to the limitations of instrumentation and technology, 
not to the appropriateness or need for documentation. De- 
mands for accountability are currently making it necessary to 
develop new and innovative documentation procedures that 
address the issues just died. And, fortunately, the growing 
body of knowledge about the counseling process and im- 
provements in technology are making such developments 
possible. 

Linkage with Outcomes. Recently, the key word in 
accountability has been results. Consumers, administrators, 
and employers are not satisfied with only the documentation of 
counselor credentials and activities. They want evidence that 
these credentials and activities make a difference lor toe 
clients or students with whom the counselor is working. Tins 
can be particulariy threatening to counselors because desired 
counseling outcomes are of n difficult to specify; usually 
occur outside the counseling office; may van/ from client to 
client; may occur without tile client's awareness (e.g., subtle 
attitude or behavior modifications); and may involve a series of 
stages in which progress towardtoe long-range goal is difficult 
to demonstrate. To address these problems, a com- 
prehensive and systematic program evaluation plan must be 
developed by persons who are knowledgeable in both pro- 
gram evaluation and counseling theory. 

Issues in Progr a m Accountability 

Demands for program evaluation may arise either internally 
or externally and may be initiated either to prove a program's 
effectiveness or to improve its effectiveness. Demands for 
accountability almost always arise externally with the primary 
purpose of proving the program's effectiveness. 

Stakeholders. Usually, the demand for program account- 
ability is initiated by one or more of the various groups of 
people who have a "stake" in the program. Although the 
groups of stakeholders include counselors and other program 
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staff, the stakeholders who most often insist on accountability 
are the consumers of the product (cSenta), the funders of 
the program (sponsors, taxpayers), and/or those who are 
accountable to a higher level of authority (program admtntstra- 
tora). For most programs, an accountability model must in- 
corporate ways to gather Infor ma tio n that will meet each 
group'a needs, but what most stakeholders are Interested in Is 
demonstration of results. 

Avaftebtttty of Resources. The first step in being account- 
able is to demonstrate mat the capacity to eefiver quality 
counseling services exists. For counseling programs, mis 
means such things as: employing quexfiod counselors; keep- 
ing the c8eTTt/counse<or ratio at a reasonable level; providing 
on-going inservice and staff development activtties; maintain- 
ing adequate physical faculties; providing adequate support 
services to counselors; and providing counselors and clients 
with the materials and equipment necessary to conduct 
planned activities. 

Documentation of Activities. Program accountability 
must include documentation that the program actually does 
deliver the services that ft says it can deliver. At the program 
Jevei. this f leans that documentation will go beyond individual 
counselor activity logs and client records to include aummary 
statistics such as: total number of dients served; numbers of 
ciients served in various subgroups; total number of counsel- 
ing hours provided ; and total amount of equipment and supply 
use. 

Linkage with Outcomes. The methodological problems of 
linking program outcomes to activities are similar to those for 
counselor accountability. However, the personal threat to the 
individual counselor may be somewhat reduced by b»e 
aggregation of data across counselors. Also, it may be possi- 
ble to demonstrate greater overall cHent progress toward goal 
achi e v e m ent in program studies than in individual counselor 
studies simply because of the increase In number of cases 
and the amount of data available for analysis. This would 
be particularly true in situations where client progress is Bkefy 
to be very slow and ciients are at various stages of goal 
achievement. 

Cost Analyses. For most stakeholders, the bottom line in 
accountability is cost. Are clients getting their money's worth? 
Are Institutional expenditures for the counseling department 
justified? Are guidance directors administering programs so 
as to get the most out of each budget dollar? A common 
source of confusion In cost analysis Is cost-benefit vs. cost- 
effectiveness. In cost-benefit analyses, the "worth" of out- 
comes to estimated in terms of a single quantity, usually 
money. In cost-effectiveness analyses, the "worth" of the 
benefits of the outcomes has already been determined or at 
toast accepted by stakeholders, and the primary focus to on 
costs of achieving the outcomes. Variations of cost- 
effectiveness include measuring the costs of outcome 
achievement at various levels (e.g., 50%, 75%) and compari- 
son of the costs of alternative methods for achieving outcomes 
(e.g., individual counseling vs. group counseling). 

Designing an Accountability System 
for a Counseling Program 

1. Identify stakeholders. The first step in designing an 
accountability system is to identify your audience. Who will 
use the data? 

2. Ctarffy purposes. Once aJlstaAelio^ 

ftod, meet with representatives of each stakeholder group 
to determine how data w« be used and what types of data 
axe needed. Obtaining stakeholder input at this stage wiU 
be e x tre m el y effective in helping you be adequately pre- 
pared to rneet future accountability demands. It wiU also set 



the stage for collaborative teamwork and help reduce 
some of the we-they dichotomies met often cause com- 
munieatton problems. 
3. Specify program objectives. To avoid potential problems 
due to differences of opinion regarding the "worth" of pro- 
gram outcomes, obtain stakehoktar consensus on thereto 
live Im po rtanc e of spedfte p rogram o bje cti v es. D ep en di ng 

On uw nUmOQf Of STSKeDOWerS ffTVWViO Md me oiversuy OT 

their interests* this rosy consist of sfrnpty an open group 
(flscusston of it may require s terms! needs assessment In 
either case, having stakeholder priorities established will 
help you focus both your program activities and your data 
collection efforts. 

#. uenuiy ecu vines nssoso to ecrweve oofectnres. you, 
as a oounsaHfig professional, have Iho expertise to identify 
the counseling strategies that witt be most effective in 
achieving program objectives, but you must help 
st ake h o l der s understand these linkages if you warn them 
to place any value on the documentation of your activities. 
One effective way to communicate this is to display each 
objective and its related activities dtagrammatfcaRy. This 
can be particularly useful in clarifying the im p ortance of 
coliecting data on Intermediate outcomes when ultimate 
outcomes may not be achieved within the period of the 
accountability study. 

5. Identify resources needed to achieve objectives. 
Stakeholders, particularly those who have control over 
program resources, must understand what the program 
needs in the way of personnel, fadWtea, equipment, sup- 
plies, and even audi items as positive public relations, if it 
is to effectively conduct the activities Identified in the pre- 
vious step. Here, again, an effective way to communicate 
these needs is to link each resource d^rammaticalJy to 
the activity(ies) ft supports. 

ft. Specify the sets of evidence that wHi demonstrate mat 
a) resources are available and used, b) activities are con- 
ducted as planned, and c) objectives are being achieved. 
A good approach to ge ne ra t ing useful and innovative types 
of data to collect is to ask stakeholders to respond to the 
question, "What would convince you that . . for each of 
the three areas listed. This not only helps you develop a 
complete data collection strategy, but also guarantees that 
the date you collect win be acceptable evidence to your 
stakeholders. 

7. Analyze costs. You should be concerned primarily with 
reporting actual cost analyses, such as cost/cUent* cost/ 
work hour, and cost/program c o mp o n e n t ft may be very 
important however, to clarify with stakeholders what 
should be included In rostoonslderattonssothstyoudonl 
overtook eometh fng which they consider important. 

8, Prepare reports. Find out when stakeholders wiO be ex- 
pecting reports and clarify ahead of time how extensive a 
report they want. In general, the text of t h e repo rt should be 
as brief as possible, with graphic displays (charts, tables, 
etc.) wherever appropriate. A preface that contains an 
"executive summary* highlighting the major points is 
almost always appreciated. 
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...An ERIC/CAPS Digest 



Adolescent Pregnancy and Parenthood 



Recent Trends 



Adolescent pregnancy and parenthood remain significant 
issues among policy makers, service providers and mem* 
bers of the American public alike. Although the birthrate 
among adolescents has declined since peaking in the late 
1950s, there have been changes in adolescents' sexual 
behavior, incidence of pregnancy, choices of pregnancy 
resolution and rates of marriage which have altered the 
nature of the phenomenon and contributed to the rising 
concern since the late 1960s. These challenging issues 
have spawned a great deal of research examining the 
causes and consequences of these changes and a great 
variety of practice and policy approaches to ameliorate 
and prevent adolescent pregnancy and parenthood. 

Birthrate 

Between 1977 and 1987 the actual birth rate among young 
women ages 15-19 declined slightly, from 52.8 per 1000 
women to 51.1. During the same time period, the birthrate 
changed little among younger teens, under age 15, hover- 
ing around 1.2 births per 1000 girls. Because the number 
of teens in the population fell during the past decade, the 
total number of births to teens also declined, falling from 
570.000 in 1977 to 472,623 in 1987. 

However, this decline in the birthrate and total numbers of 
births to teens occurred in the face of greater prevalence 
of sexual activity, higher rates of pregnancy, abortion and, 
perhaps most significant, dramatically higher proportions 
of births occurring outside of marriage. Although the gap 
between teens of different races is steadily closing, non* 
white teens are twice as likely as white teens to become 
pregnant with no difference by race in the likelihood of 
having an abortion. Nevertheless, because of their higher 
pregnancy rate, non-whites have higher rates of both abor- 
tion and birth (Moore, 1989). 

One of the more significant trends is that, while overall 
birthrates have remained fairly steady, rates of marriage 
among teens have plunged. Black teen mothers are much 
more likely than their white counterparts to be unmarried, 
but the rate of out-of-wedlock chifdbearing among white 
teens has steadily increased. In sum, we have seen in 
recent decades a dramatic change in adolescents' sexual, 
pregnancy and marital choices, all of which bring about an 
increased proportion of young women having early sexual 
intercourse, becoming pregnant, and resolving the 
pregnancy either through abortion or single motherhood. 

Early Sexual Activity 

More teens today report having sexual intercourse, having 
it at earlier ages, and using birth control. However, the 
increase in those teens having early intercourse outpaced 



use of contraception, thus putting more adolescents at risk 
of an unwanted pregnancy. 

In general, sex among adolescents has become more 
normative across contemporary American society. There is 
no evidence of any particular consequences to teens being 
sexually active except, of course, the risks of pregnancy 
and contracting sexually transmitted diseases. Although 
programs designed to reduce or to delay sexual activity 
remain a controversial subject of debate, programs and 
policies whose goals include adolescent pregnancy pre- 
vention have not been shown either to reduce nor to 
encourage sexual activity (Newcomer, 1985). 

Pregnancy Prevention 

With respect to pregnancy prevention among those who 
have sexual experience, the trends are mixed. Contracep- 
tive use rose during the 1970s, preventing even greater 
increase in teen pregnancies, given how much sexual 
activity increased. While there is no reported difference by 
race in the likelihood that a young woman used birth con- 
trol at last intercourse, black women tend to use more 
effective contraceptives like the birth control pill; however, 
blade teens are also more likely to use the pill erratically, 
thus eliminating the contraceptive advantage. The average 
time between initiation of sexual activity and first using 
birth control is about one year. This lapse has been a con- 
sistent finding since the early 1970s. 

Several factors have been found to be positively asso- 
ciated with teens using birth control. They include: older 
age of initiation of sexual activity; stability of the rela- 
tionship with partner; knowledge of sexuality, reproduction 
and contraception; higher academic aspirations; attitude 
toward personal risks; greater acceptance of one's own 
sexuality; and the presence of parental supervision and 
support. 

Underlying many of these factors is the degree of an 
adolescent's cognitive development, in general, a 17-year- 
old is better able to comprehend the consequences of an 
action and anticipate the future than is a 12-year-old. Many 
teens believe that they are personally invulnerable to 
harm. This common developmental characteristic (as well 
as other aspects of working with adolescents) should be 
considered when designing pregnancy prevention 
programs in both educational and health care settings. 

Several conceptual and programmatic approaches to preg- 
nancy prevention exist The most common include general 
encouragement for use of birth control; school-based 
clinics; condom distribution; sexuality and contraception 
education in and out of school; enhancing life options; and 
encouraging teens to delay sexual initiation. Although 
different approaches to pregnancy prevention generate 
tremendous public and political debate and disagreement, 
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there is not adequate research evidence suggesting which 
is the most effective. The National Council's Risking the 
Future found that encouraging contraceptive use for 
sexually active teenagers has the most empirical support 
(Hayes, 1987). Evidence exists that programs which are 
comprehensive in scope tend to be the most successful. In 
Baltimore, a joint school and clinic-based program offered 
the promise of encouraging students to be responsible in 
their sexual behavior (Zabin, Hirsch, Streett, Emerson, 
Smith, Hody, & King, 1988). Some evidence does suggest 
that exposure to innovative programs geared toward 
pregnancy prevention, such as peer counseling/advocacy 
and peer theater troupes, promotes the utilization of health 
services. It is clear that no one single element can elimi- 
nate unwanted pregnancies among teens. 

Pregnancy Resolution 

In recent years more pregnant teens have chosen to 
resolve a pregnancy through abortion, while adoption has 
declined precipitously. By far, however, the most signifi- 
cant change in pregnancy resolution is the rise in births to 
unmarried teens. 

An early pregnancy which is unwanted, as most are to 
teens, generally is a crisis rat only for the young woman 
but also for her family and the baby's father, and should be 
treated by professionals as such (Maracek, 1987). Brazed 
and Acock (1988) found that a pregnant adolescent's 
choices about pregnancy resolution are influenced in part 
by her own attitudes toward abortion, her perceptions of 
the attitudes of parents and friends, parents' and her own 
aspirations, and by how close she is to her boyfriend. This 
suggests that the process of resolving an unplanned preg- 
nancy should include significant individuals in the teen's 
Hfe whenever possible. A comprehensive approach should 
allow the individuals to review all of the options available, 
including whether to proceed with the birth, whether to 
keep the baby, whether to marry, and if the girl remains 
single, how to obtain financial and social support for 
parenthood. 

All of the choices for resolving an early pregnancy are dif- 
ficult In 1988 the United States Surgeon General asserted 
that there were no empirical grounds for either supporting 
or condemning abortion based on adverse or positive 
results. While state and federal policies to encourage 
adoption have been implemented since the early 1980s, 
there is no evidence that the number of young women who 
choose this option has increased (Henshaw, Kenney, 
Somberg, & Van Vort, 1989). 

Teenage Parents 

Once teenagers become parents, they face a new set of 
challenges. Teen mothers and their children are at higher 
risk for many difficulties than their non-parent peers. For 
example, Furstenberg, Brooks-Gun n, and Morgan (1987) 
found that teenage mothers have more than their share of 
out-of-wedlock births and marital upheavals, and their 
children are at increased risk for school and social failure. 
Teen mothers disproportionately experience welfare- 
dependency and the attending problems of poverty. 

However, the fate of a young man or woman is by no 
means sealed upon becoming a parent. Mediating factors 
such as completing education and receiving support ser- 
vices can significantly improve life chances for parents and 



children. Teen parents vary considerably in the amount of 
support they need in order to avoid the worst conse- 
quences of teen parenthood. For those who need assis- 
tance, programs for teen parents are showing some 
success based on longitudinal as well as more limited pro- 
gram evaluations. In general, programs which offer com- 
prehensive services (e.g., daycare, educational support, 
and/or vocational placement) are most effective. 

Despite a great deal of public attention being given to 
programs for teen parents and mounting evidence of their 
effectiveness, the number of new young parents who parti- 
cipate in these programs is very small. Access is limited by 
the fact that these programs are inadequately funded to 
serve alt who need their services; also programs are often 
not well-known in communities. 

Male Involvement 

In recent years, attention has shifted to include young men 
in efforts to prevent pregnancy, help young parents, and 
promote more responsible teen behavior. Mjny programs 
to serve young fathers or boys at risk of parenthood have 
been thwarted by the difficulty of attracting clients to 
female-oriented programs. In addition, studies attempting 
to identify specific characteristics of these young men havj 
been limited by sample selection problems, in that mp.iy 
fewer boys report having been involved in pregnancy and 
birth than do girls. 
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Adult Career Counseling - New Clienteles 



Introduction 



Adult career counselors have traditionally dealt with the 
concerns of re-entry women or employed men and women 
who are questioning the direction of their current 
occupation ami looking for possible career alternatives. 
However, other groups of people now appear frequently in 
the adult career counselor's office: otter aduMs who are 
looking fo post-retirement careers; displaced workers, 
both white and blue collar* whose jobs have been 
eliminated through such events as plant closings, farm 
foreclosures, and business mergers or failures; and dual- 
career couples whose needs are more complex than those 
of an individual doing career exploration. 

Another trend is the movement of career planning into the 
corporate setting as businesses and other organizations 
begin to offer counseling and career planning at the work 
site. Since keeping abreast of changes in occupational 
trends and labor market projections is an important 
component of a career counseling program (Zunker, 1981) 
another important development is the use of oomputers, 
which provide both interactive guidance programs and up* 
to-date occupational information. 

All of these trends necessitate expansion of the adult 
career counselor's skills, knowledge base, and roles. 

Older Adults 

Adults who require retirement counseling are often seeking 
fun* or part-time careers. Those who wish to find part-time 
work are usually trying to make ends meet or hoping to 
fulfill personal needs such as the desire to contribute to 
society or the need for affiliation (Kurs, 1980). Goals of 
retirement education may include: 

1. a positive attitude toward retirement and potential for 
continued success and growth, 

2. a personal plan for retirement, 

3. planning, decision-making, and interpersonal 
communication skills, 

4. a deeper awareness of having control over one's own 
future (Stone & Penman, 1988). 

Retirement planning has traditionally focused on financial 
planning. Many newer programs also include the 
interpersona! or lifestyle aspects of adjusting to retirement. 
Retirement specialists must add to their counseling 
repertoire an understanding of career development for the 
increasing numbers of older clients who wish another 
career; and they must add an understanding of the aging 
process as well as of key retirement issues. 



Displaced Workers 

Large numbers of displaced workers are facing decisions 
about new careers and confronting a job search for the 
first time in their lives. Many of these people moved into 
their previous work without much conscious thought, and 
find themselves ill equipped to plan and develop new work 
lives (Ashley, 1986). In addition, family resistance to 
change may further disrupt a workers' abilities to take 
action on his/her own behalf (Lutz & Weeks, 1985). 
Counselors need to target their strategies to the different 
psychological stages experienced by most displaced 
workers* According to Greenwood (1987), "Stage three, 
when the dislocated worker is actively seeking a job, is the 
true In -transition* time and emotional support is critical. If 
jobs are not found quickly, apathy, frustration, 
disillusionment and deep depression are likely to set in." 

Amundson & Bergen (1982) focus on the intervention 
strategies appropriate for the three stages of the 
unemployment cycle. Loss and search interventions can 
include: (a) understanding clients' feelings and challenging 
them to view their job toss from different perspectives, 
(b) assisting in the resolution of conflicts related to the 
loss, (c) developing a realistic view of skids and strengths, 
(d) evaluating with clients their options and job search 
approaches, (e) continuing to support clients, 
(f) developing specific action plans, and (g) practicing 
necessary skills for implr anting the plans. Burnout 
strategies should include validating client feelings, building 
self concept, and identifying new approaches to the job 
search. 

Dual Career Couples 

Increasingly career counselors are being sought by dual- 
career couples who have complex career planning issues 
because of their interdependence. In the past career 
planning has been viewed as an individual activity, but for 
both men and women in dual-career relationships career 
decisions cannot be made without taking into 
consideration the connection between work and family 
roles. Consequently, both spouses must be involved in the 
career counseling process to deal with the issues of 
balancing roles and demands, juggling responsibilities, 
and the careful planning of career transitions (Hazard & 
Kozlow, 1985; Miller, 1985). 

The adult career counselor must be aware of the career, 
gender role, and marriage-family dilemmas of couples in 
career transitions who are experiencing the stress and 
conflict which accompany disequilibrium (O'Neil, 1986). 
The career counselor who works with dual-career couples 
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must understand the developmental stage of: (a) each 
career in the family, (b) the "couple* relationship, and (c) 
the family (Miller, 1985). 

Career Planning at the Work Site 

In the past, career counseling programs tor adults have 
been delivered in academic institutions, community 
agencies, and private offices. The workplace is now 
emerging as an additional setting for these services. 
Profit and non-profit sectors realize the benefit of 
conserving both human and financial assets and of saving 
recruitment, training, and outplacement costs. Career 
assistance is being provided not only for people these 
organizations plan to terminate, but also for those they 
want to keep, e.g., valuable employees who are 
dissatisfied or people whose productivity has slipped for a 
variety of reasons but whom the organization wants to 
keep (Kleiman, 1985). 

Providing career counseling in the workplace also allows 
individual employees to improve their job classification and 
become aware of career path opportunities within the 
organization. Additionally, it aids an employer in improving 
employee relations and productivity (Zunker, 1981). The 
better placed an employee is, the greater his or her 
satisfaction. 

Career development assistance is being provided by 
outside career counselor consultants hired by an 
organization, career development specialists who are 
members of an organization's human resources team, or 
managers within the organization who have been trained 
in career pathing and monitoring. Zunker proposes that 
these programs should include: 

1 . experience, skills and interest identification; 

2. values and needs clarification ; 

3. education/training, occupational and life planning. 

As in other trend areas, providing career development 
programs at the work site demands additional skills of the 
counselor - particularly expertise borrowed from human 
resource management and training and development. The 
career development specialist in the workplace must also 
possess knowledge and skills in the following areas: 

1 . adult teaming and development 

2. training program design, 

3. group facilitation, 

4. consulting skills (Chalofsky & Gerstein, 1 985). 

The major concern of counselors providing services in 
academic or community settings is with the needs and 
goals of the individual. The counselor providing these 
same services in the work site must often take into 
consideration the needs of the organization as well. This 
may require redefinition of the counselor's role and 
increased emphasis on counselor ethics. 

Summary 

Responding to the needs of these 'new* clienteles does 
indeed call for a redefinition of the counselor's role. 
Counselors must expand their knowledge in the areas of 
career and adult development as well as family roles. They 



must increase their information about the world of work 
and referral resources. They must continue to be aware 
that older adults, displaced workers, and dual-career 
couples have needs that differ from the needs of traditional 
adult clients. They must be prepared to develop and 
deliver career development programs at the work site. 
And they must be able to use, understand and evaluate 
computer programs that serve as aids to career 
counseling. 
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Adult Career Development: An Overview 



Adult Career Development: even a decade ago this topic 
would have generated little debate or interest, Traditional 
wisdom said that individuals chose careers in their late teens 
and early 20*s anc, pursued them until retirement. Career 
planning, if any. occurred in high school. 

While the study of career development stopped at age 18, the 
few theorists who looked at adults tended to use such non- 
development concepts as maintenance, stabilization, stagna- 
tion and decline. Today, however, attitudes, practices and 
theories are changing, ami career planning professionals are 
being asked to provide assistance to people of all ages and at 
all stages of career development. 

Demographic Factors 

The need tor adult career planning services is due, in large 
part, to demographic factors, Life expectancy has increased 
from 47 years in 1 900 to 74 today. The ' baby boomers," bom 
1 946- 1 964, have flooded into the labor market. The number of 
people aged 65 and older has also increased — by 35% in 
the last two decades. Over 30,000 Americans are over 100; 
2.2 million over 85 {Hodgkinson, 1984). 

The impact of women on educational institutions and the paid 
labor force has been significant. In 1950 fewer than 5% of all 
women aged 25 and older possessed college degrees; in 
1980. 13% did (Spain & Nock. 1984). "Oder" women (35 + ) 
outnumber otder men by almost 2 to 1 in their return to in- 
stitutions of higher education, and the enrollment of both older 
groups has increased to 36.8% in five years (Magarrell. 1981 ). 
Women's pursuit of professional degrees has also shown a 
sharp increase in the last three decades; for example, from 4% 
to 30% in the field of law (Spam & Nock. 1984). 

In the labor force, the number of women has increased 109% 
since 1960. compared to 36% for men. It is predicted that by 
1995. 80% of women aged 20-45 will be working in the paid 
labor force. Women with children under age six have in- 
creased their participation from 19% in 1960 to 50% in 1983 
(Robey& Russell. 1984). 

Technological and Other Factors 

More job titles are available today — 40,000 with the last 
census — and many of them did not exist when current adult 
workers were making initial career decisions. The fastest per- 
centage gains occur predominantly in the high-tech fields: 
computer service technicians up 96.8%, computer systems 
analysts up 85.3%. programmers up 76.9%. and operators 
up 75.8% (Robey & Russell. 1984). 

Other factors creating the need for adult career planning ser- 
vices include: legal changes, such as affirmative action and 
mandatory retirement laws; psychological concerns about 
meaning and identity in work; and economic circumstances 
requiring dual-career or dual-paycheck couples. The tradi- 
tional pattern of the bread-winning father, the homemakmg 



mother, and two or more school-aged children accounted 
for only 1 1% of families in 1980, compared to 60% in 1955. 

Theoretical Perspectives 

A small but growing body of theory has begun to form around 
adult development, with a range of viewpoints about whether 
developmental issues arise from chronological age, stage, or 
idiosyncratic response to trigger points. On the basis of exten- 
sive research with 40 men, some investigators found a low 
age-variability between developmental penods (Levinson, 
Darrow, Klein, Levinson, & McKee. 1978). Other researchers 
believe that the crucial factor is society's timing for certain fife 
events and individuals' assessment of being "on-time" or 
"off-time" (Neugarten, 1968V 

In one recently developed model for analyzing adult adap- 
tation to various transitions, the components include: 
(1) characteristics of the transition. (2) characteristics of the 
individual, and (3) characteristics of the environment 
(Schlossberg, 1984). In this perspective, developmental 
change is less a matter of the change itself and more a matter 
of the person s perception of the change. 

Cntes (1981) and Super (1983) have also extended their 
theories to describe adult stages and concerns more accur- 
ately, and Rhodes and Doering (1983) have provided a 
theoretical model that helps one understand the motivations 
involved in adult career changes. Holland's new book (1985) 
summarizes well the idea that career changes can appro- 
priately be regarded as efforts to increase the congruence 
between the person and the work environment. 

Problems With the Research 

Research in the area of adult development has been ex- 
tremely limited to date. The most effective reseaich would be 
longitudinal, which is di^cult and expensive to conduct. As a 
result, most of the research done thus far has been confined to 
survey and self-report. 

Another difficulty *he research has been its predominantly 
male focus. In the n host of conjecture and early findings, there 
are indications that male models of adult development may 
not be appropriate for females, especially childbeanng 
females. 

Gilligan (1982) challenges counselors to examine the basic 
models and perspectives for the "invisible biases" they may 
hold. She warns practitioners not to assume that the male 
pattern of human development is the "right" pattern. Her re- 
search is an important contribution to aid in cntiquing adult 

development theory for both women and men. 

* 

An understanding of adult development theory is important to 
practitioners in the formation of career planning services for 
adults. For no matter how diverse the viewpoints, they present 
important information about the normalcy and stress of 
change. 
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New Service Agencies 

As new groups are seeking career services . new agencies are 
emerging to attend to unique and different concerns. Colleges 
and universities are expanding career services for adufts com- 
ing or returning to school, but they account for only one-fifth 
( 1 2 miWon) of fhe total number of adults being educated today. 

Forty-six mWion adults are being educated by other agencies 
or by employers. The federal government for example, par- 
ticipates through the military, equity legislation for women and 
minorities, programs for attracting women into nontraditronal 
occupations, national and state information systems, re* 
employment programs, displaced homemaker centers, and 
cottage reentry programs. 

Business and industry now spend between $30 and $40 billion 
on the education and training of adults. These adults are not 
seeking more of the same services provided to adolescents, 
but services unique to their own needs. Career planning 
services in the workplace, a redefinition of employee assist- 
ance programs to include career services, assessment cen- 
ters in business and even in shopping centers, outplacement 
centers and the like are all logical extensions of a changing 
population seeking new services. 

The problems presented by these individuate are also differ- 
ent, and a taxonomy of adult career problems has emerged. 
Campbell and Cellini (1981), for example, categorize prob- 
lems in terms of organizational-institutional performance and/ 
or adaptation. As a result, new diagnostic instruments, 
assessment tools and interventions become necessary for 
counselors. 

Diagnostic and Assessment Instruments 

At least three, relatively new diagnostic instruments have 
been developed to help interpret one's vocational status: My 
Vocational Situation (Holland. Daiger. & Power, 1980); The 
Vocational Decision Scale (Jones & Chenery, 1980); and The 
Career Decision Scale, (Osipow. Carney, & Barak. 1976). 
Appropriate assessments for adults have to take into account 
that these individuals are often years removed from their 
formal schooling systems and need to incorporate work expe- 
rience into their planning. The assessment of prior learning 
and identification of skills that one can transfer from one job to 
another are examples of this appropriateness. Job-stress re- 
lated instruments, self -directed instruments (e.g., Self- 
Directed Search, Quick Job Hunting Map, Career Decision 
Making System. Micro- SKILLS), and computerized assess- 
merits are also appropriate. However the assessment process 
is defined, it is important to recognize that adults prefer main- 
taining control ami exercising personal input. 

New Interventions 

What is new is exemplified by the computerized interventions 
being marketed to adults. American College Testing in- 
troduced an adult version of DISCOVER (1984), and 
Educational Testing Service modified their SIGI (System, 
1984) to address adult concerns. Skill assessment, resume 
writing and job interviewing, job stress exercises, people man- 
agement tasks, and general personal development ideas are 
some of the available software. Online assessments and inter- 
active interventions for particular skills are commonplace and 
improving all the time. It wilt be important for counselors to help 
adults sort out the most effective programs for them. 

Counselors will also play an increasingly important role with 
adults as they move into more interactions with computers. 
How best to do that will remain an issue, especially as com- 
puters become part of the home market. For example, many 



self -directed programs are anything but self-directed and only 
increase the need for assistance; adults may prefer self- 
directed learning only if accompanied by one-to-one services. 

Networking Is of demonstrable importance to adults, as are 
workshops and other events or programs that facilitate 
networking. Mentoring is also being promoted as it is better 
understood. Where these interventions are seen as increase 
ing job morale or performance, more attention will be paid to 
the outcomes 

Professional counselors working with this type of adult client 
will need to read regularly, attend mservtce workshops, and 
generally stay involve*! with resource people and programs as 
counseling approaches are further refined. In addition to new 
publications and ongoing journal coverage, AACD's interest 
group on adult development and aging and state or local 
networks are excellent sources of support. 
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THE ADULT EDUCATION TEACHER S ROLE !N 
CAREER PLANNING 



Because career development is a lifelong process, adults fre- 
quently need career planning assistance. The adult education 
classroom or learning setting is a natural environment for indi- 
viduals to seek and receive help with career planning. Follow- 
ing a discussion of the career development needs of adults, 
this Overview describes the appropriate role for the teacher in 
providing career planning assistance and suggests activities 
that can be used to support adult career planning in the 
classroom 



What Are the Career Development Needs of Adults? 

According to Deems (1963). adult career development is a pro- 
cess with specific phases or stages, often paralleling human 
development stages Career development involves a number of 
career decisions throughout a lifetime, which means that 
adults can plan and influence their own careers. However, self- 
concept as well as the extent to which an individual feels 
responsible for his Or her own future strongly influence the 
career development process 

Keterleber and Sundaf-Hansen (1965) have identified three 
models of career and adult development that "relate most 
directly and practically to the issues adult students are 
concerned about: life roles, concepts of age. and transitions" 
(p. 252) The life roles model refers to the need to develop 
priorities for balancing a variety of roles including student, 
child, parent, spouse, worker, and citizen Decisions about 
careers are an integral part of the life roles model, in fact, some 
have come to equate the term • careers" with the ongoing 
development and integration of an adult s life roles. The con- 
cepts of age model affects career development because adults 
may feel that career decisions should be age related and as a 
result, they may impose constraints on their own career devel- 
opment For example, a 30-year-old male may think he should 
stay in his origins! career field rather than "start over" because 
he feels men should be established in their careers by their 
early thirties The transitions model refers to the fact that life 
events or changes, such as transitions, frequently trigger the 
need for career planning Such events include unemployment 
dissatisfaction with current job or career, promotions, lack of 
career mobility, and so forth 

Given the heterogeneity of the adult population* the career 
development needs of adults range widely Those adults who 
have good self-knowledge, who are knowledgeable about 
employment situations, and who have good decision-making 
skills are likely only to need information in order to make 
career decisions (Merr and Cramer 1979) There are many 
adults, however, whose career development has been charac- 
terized as "late, delayed, or impaired: 1 who have very different 
career development needs (Manuefe 1964. p. 101). These 
sduits need to develop more positive self-images, to Increase 
their knowledge of careers and career choices, to increase 
their ability to use resources, and to improve their decision- 
making skills before being able to engage in career planning 
O activities 
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What Is the Appropriate Rate for Teachers 
In Adult Career Planning? 

Either through choice or necessity, more and more adults are 
seeking career assistance, and in order to address career or 
job concerns, are frequently enrolling in educational programs 
(Keterleber and Sundaf-Haneen 1985). Therefore, adults may 
come to rely on the adult education teacher or instructor for 
their career development needs. Through classroom interac- 
tions, adult students come to know and trust their instructors, 
and as a result feel comfortable discussing concerns or ques- 
tions related to their careers. Instructors, likewise, acquire 
knowledge about their adult students that is helpful in provid- 
ing career planning assistance 

Some career development activities involve counseling and 
should be provided by a trained professional counselor. Like 
teaching, counseling i* a special skill that requires training and 
supervised experience Counselors, for example, are trained to 
administer and interpret career assessment instruments 
(Chandler and Hott 1965). Although many career development 
activities should be carried out in conjunction with a coun- 
selor, teachers may also appropriately engage in activities that 
support or enhance adult ccreer planning. These activities, 
though, must be related to or compatible with the teacher s 
major role as deliverer of instruction 



What Activities Can Adult Teachers Engage 
in to Support Career Pfenning? 

Adult education teachers may appropriately support career 
planning activities through instructional activities and by serv- 
ing as a source of information about other career development 
and planning services 



Instructional Activities 

According to Herr and Kramer (1979). teachers and instnxtors 
csn provide "much of the attitudinal support and knowledge 
from which more motivated and informed career development 
may flow" (p 259). In the area of instruction, this can be done 
by including information and experiences that link general 
educational activities to specific vocational or occupational 
tasks Some suggestions on how to do this are as follows 

a Include concrete exsmples of relevant theoretical ideas from 

occupational settings, 
a Help students to acquire and apply appropriate vocabulary 

• Support attitudes of personal mastery or competence among 
students 

• Reinforce the Importance of formulating positive attitudes 
toward work and acquiring information about a variety of 
occupations 

• Discuss concepts related to life in organizations such as 
authority relationships, routine and variety, teamwork, pat- 
terns of mobility, and promotions and demotions. (Herr and 
Kramer 1979) 
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In vocational or ekill-cente red curricula, instructor* of adults 
may support career planning affortt in the following ways: 

• Provide currant and accurata information .n *'r spe- 
eific occupational flew, including opportun - fo. c /acts 
with workers and work settings. 

• Assist students h> anaiyiing and interpreting t>«n reaming 
expe ri en ces in tarma of tha workplace. 

a Plan and provide instruction that prepares individuals to 
enter, progress, and tranafer among jobs in an occupational 
fieW or career cluster. 

• Assist individuate in identifying a wide range of occupations 
to which their vocational instruction is applicable. 

• Encourage employers to provide information that will 
expand awareness of caretr opportunities. (Herr and Kramer 
1979) 

instructors may also plan career exploration activities and dis- 
cus* the importance of cepltatiiing upon certain personal 
characteristics in making career decisions. Career exploration 
often includes examining past experiences to evaluate both 
vocational and nonvocational successes and failures. This type 
of exercise can help in identifying skill strengths and weak- 
nesses that may bo important in future fob decisions. Career 
exploration may also involve the process of values clarification 
to eaatat individuals in identifying priorities related to lif*»atyie 
choices* including career* and occupation* (Vatter at af. 1988). 
Career exploration activities may be included as a part of a unit 
on life skill*. 

Depending on the type of course, it may also be appropriate 
for teachers to provide instruction in specific job hunting skills, 
Such instruction would include locating information about job 
openings, completing Job applications, and preparing for the 
interview process. 



Nil ofiwettart Dieoawitfiatioft and Networking Activities 

Aaslsting individuals in obtaining information related to career 
planning is a highly important service for adult*. Adult student* 
need a variety of kind* of information about: themselves, their 
values, skills, and interests; occupations and training and ere* 
dentlaling requirement*; standard educational requirement*; 
and career education sendees and reeource* (KeieHober and 
Sundai-Hanaen 19** . Large number* of adult* only want or 
need information in order to proceed with their career planning 
activities (Herr and Kramer 1979), However, since some adults 
have limited information inquiry, proceeding, and interpretation 
skills, they may need aaaistance in using the information 
(Keterteber and Sundal-Haneen 1989). 

Because teacher* have ongoing contact with their students, 
they can play a key role in helping adults access and use 
career pfenning information. To support career planning, 
teacher* might want to provide the following information: 



Teachers may also aerve as "networkers." providing link* 
between adult career development end counseling services 
both within the institution and the community. Through class- 
room interactions, teachers sre frequently able to identify indi- 
viduals who need further csreer services They should be 
knowledgeable about the variety of career services and 
resources available to their adult students in order to refer 
them to the appropriate source* 
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A lie! of local reeource* offering career and educational guid- 
ance eervice* 

List* of local community college*, college*, universities, end 
trade end technical schools 

An overview of Job seeking skill* including eample resumes, 
cover fetters, interviewing techniques, and ways to seek 
employment 

A description of how to register with the Employment Secur- 
ities Commission 

A list of local union* and personnel office* for local govern* 
ment public schools, end large businesses 
A list of commercially available publications related to job 
hunting end career development. ("Providing Career and 
Planning Information** 1986) 
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AIDS/HIV EDUCATION 



By Lynn Bolster Liontos 



If AIDS education hasn't already been mandated by 
your stare, it may be soon. Increasingly, school administra 
tors and board members will feel pressure to implement 
HTV* education programs. Teenagers are one of the 
highest at-risk groups, ami, as John Washburn, a former 
superintendent who has AIDS, has pointed out (Kathleen 
McCormick 1989), education is the only vaccine we 
presently have against HIV, 

When administrators begin to approach this issue, 
however, ihey often find themselves aswirl in controversy. 
HIV education, because it has to do with community 
values, religious beliefs, and customs, is a complex and 
sensitive subject It involves talking about sex and also 
about death and dying, topics that make many people feel 
uncomfortable. In addition, although a growing body of 
research confirms how HIV is and is not transmitted, 
there's still a great deal of fear based in misinformation and 
mistrust. The who, what, when, and how of HIV education 
are all issues that need to be thoroughly explored and dis- 
cussed before implementing an HIV program. 

Why Are Teenagers at Risk? 

Adolescents arc considered a high risk group because 
(1) they're exploring their sexual identities and often are 
experimenting not only with sex but with drugs; (2) their 
behavior tends to be impulsive and greatly influenced by 
peer pressure; and (3) they often feel irvulncrable and have 
trouble seeing long- term consequences. McCormick 
reports that one out of every five cases of AIDS has 
occurred among those 20*29 or younger, and because o r ~ 
long incubation period we now believe that many of tht *. 
young people were infected as adolescents. Changing the 
behavior of adolescents, says epidemiologist Helene Gayle 
(McCormick), is going to make a big difference. Thus the 
goal of HIV education, according to Centers for Disease 
Control (CDC) guidelines (Dennis Tolsma and others 
1988), is to prevent infection through behavior changes. 

What Should be Taught When? 

Most critics of HIV education support instruction, but 
often not at the itfementary level. However, many young 
children have fears about AIDS, and the Surgeon General^ 
report on AIDS stresses the need to edu* e children at an 
early age. Mainly they need to be reassured that even 
though AIDS is a serious disease, it's hard to get. 



* Actually the term AIDS (the clinical stage of the disease) 
has become obsolete; HIV infection (the slate of being infected 
with the human immunodeficiency vims) more accurately defines 
the problem; thus this tenn will be used here on. 



Most educators believe that specific instruction 
should begin no later than grade 7 (the age at which many 
kids me either starting to experiment with sex and drugs— 
or thin-ring about it). However, unless your state has a 
mandated curriculum, the age at which children should 
learn explicit facts about HIV infection may vary, depend- 
ing on your community. 

Controversy also centers around the issue of stressing 
abstinence only— or the "Just Say No" approach. The CDC 
thinks that the "Just Say No" approach isn't enough, 
especially for those teenagers who, no matter what you say, 
won't abstain from drugs or sex. The 1988 Gallup Poll 
revealed overwhelming support for schools to teach "safe 
sex" as a means of preventing HIV transmission 
(McCormick). 

Both the National School Boards Association 
(NSB^)and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (AAS A) were consulted on the development of the 
CDC guidelines for comprehensive K-12 education. Most 
educators agree that one-shot programs are acceptable only 
if there's no other way for students to get information on 
HIV infection. As family life educator Claire Scholz puts it: 
"Most kids don't get it the first time" (McCormick). She 
thinks the study of HIV prevention should be like the study 
of U.S. history — taught repeatedly and extending knowl- 
edge as students become more sophisticated in their 
understanding. McCormick lists questions to ask in 
selecting and evaluating the many curricula currently 
available (as well as pros and cons on developing your 
own) and also includes an extensive list of resources, plus 
information on the CDC's computerized database, 

Who Should Teach It— and in What Department? 

The CDC guidelines recommend using regular 
classroom teachers at the elementary level. But with 
secondary programs most educators, along with the CDC, 
advocate integrating HIV education into health education. 
William Yarber (1987) says that HIV infection is funda- 
mentally a public health problem, so the most logical place 
for it is in the communicable disease unit of a health 
course: "Such placement makes sense pedagogically 
because health educators are prepared in methods to help 
students make wise preventive health decisions, which is 
the essence of AIDS education." If the program is placed 
in biology, he fears too much emphasis will be placed on 
biomedical aspects, or if in social studies, on the social/ 
ethical elements. Also, health education teachers are 
generally more comfortable dealing with the issues of 
sexuality and death. 

But there are other options. Some school systems use 
family life specialists, science teachers, or home economics 
departments; in other districts classes are taught by health 



professionals, such as nurses, physicians, or the Red Cross. 
Several states have linked HIV education with teen 
pregnancy prevention programs, Finally, the use of peers 
has been a significant pan of HTV programs in some 
districts. Teen are much more effective at altering each 
other's behavior than teachers or other adults" says Dr. 
Mervyn Silverman ("Issue Scan" 1989). 

What about Teacher Training? 

Both Katherine E. Keough (1988) and McCormick 
recommend educating all staff— with emphasis on in* 
service for teachers — before students receive classroom 
instruction. Staff training might be accomplished through 
local or state health departments, local hospitals, or a health 
education specialist Other questions: Should staff be 
trained before curriculum decisions are made, or after? Or 
should they be provided with general HIV education and 
then specific training once materials are chosen? How will 
up-to-date information be continually provided? 

No matter who is trained to teach HIV education, 
CDC guidelines emphasize that schools have a responsibil- 
ity to reach all school-age youth. Groups often overlooked 
include special education students, those who don't speak 
English, and dropouts or runaways* The latter are usually 
best reached by working with local youth-oriented agen- 
cies. Finally, schools also need to educate parents and the 
whole community so that they reinforce what schools are 
teaching, 

How Can Controversy Be Avoided or Dealt with? 

Develop policies beforehand; don't adopt a "wait and 
see" approach. There are no foolproof ways for school 
boards to avoid controversy, says McCormick, but if it* s 
anticipated and planned for, controversy can be managed 
and constructive. 

Focus on process. The process of policy develop- 
ment, for instance, can help resolve disagreements and 
build consensus and support for HIV education. 

Involve the whole community. "Many educators 
agree that HIV education is more easily accepted/' says 
McCormick, "when the curriculum, material and activities 
are developed locally, with the community's needs and 
values in mind." Do assessments of what your community 
needs and who's at risk, then work with parents and other 
groups, including clergy, to reach consensus. 

Educate the public. Many school systems credit 
well-planned public information programs with helping to 
usher in HIV education without incidence. There are many 
ways to do this, including community information meet- 
ings, letters to parents about HIV and how HIV fits into the 
curriculum, working with grass-roots organizations, and 
inviting the community to participate on advisory commit- 



tees to develop HIV education programs. 

Hone your public relations skills "We think AIDS is 
the biggest public relations problem we've ever encoun- 
tered" says National School Public Relations Association 
Executive Director John Wherry (McCormick). 
McCormick suggests developing short- and long-range 
plans for HIV instruction, appointing one spokesperson to 
deal with press and public inquiries and letting parents, 
staff, and the community know that curriculum materials 
are available for review. 

Give people time to adjust. Just getting people to talk 
about HIV education is a first step. You can't reach all the 
community groups, parents, and teachers and get the kind 
of support you need to implement a really successful pro- 
gram overnight, says Abelson: "We learn day by day wnat 
is needed." 

Is it worth it? Can HIV education really be effective? 
A study on school health education suggests yes 
(McCormick). Also, comprehensive health education has 
been effective in reducing smoking — and several programs 
report success in reducing teen pregnancies. As Harvey 
Fineberg (1988) sums up: "The best we can do in AIDS 
education offers no guarantee of success. To do less invites 
failure." 
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Alcohol and Drug Use Among Adolescents 



Introduction 

Drug use among children has been reported to be ten 
times more prevalent than parents suspect (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1986). The same problem 
exists within the schools. The percentage of students 
using drugs by the sixth grade has tripled over the last 
decade. Now one in six 13-17 year-olds has used 
marijuana. Nearly two-thirds of all American young people 
try an illicit drug before they finish high school {Johnston, 
O'MaJley, & Bachman, 1985). 

The following questions must be answered if those in a 
position to intervene are to acquire the tools for 
overcoming this pervasive problem: (1) Why does 
substance abuse exist? (2) How do we identify substance 
abusers? (3) What is the role of the school? and (4) What 
are the components of successful prevention programs? 

Incidence 

A survey reported by the Naiional Institute on Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism (Department of Health and Human 
Services, 1982) of men aged 21 to 59 found the highest 
proportion of drinking problems among the group aged 21 
to 24. These studies suggest that alcohol problems begin 
early among the youth in the United States, increase 
continuously in each school year, and peak during 
students' collegiate and post-graduate years. 

Added to the prevalence data are changes in the drugs 
themselves. Johnston et at. (1985) have cautioned 
against the use of prevalence information alone when 
trying to gain an understanding of the trends in drug use. 
There are other dramatic trends. Although prevalence of 
use of some drugs may be down, the intensity of use may 
be going up (McCurdy, 1986). Today's drugs are more 
potent and addictive than ever. For example, marijuana 
today is five to twenty times stronger than it was 
previously. Crack, a new, highly addictive form of cocaine 
which is smoked (a particularly dangerous and 
psychologically addictive method of use) and the so-called 
new "designer drugs* (analogs of certain illegal drugs) 
have been known to cause permanent brain damage. 
Slight increases are also being seen in the use of inhalants 
and PCP (phenocydidine). In fact, daily use of inhalants, 
PCP, and cocaine have become more prevalent than ever 
(Johnston et at., 1985; McCurdy et al., 1986). 

Causes of Substance Abuse 

Social pressures, from p*er, family, and societal role 
models are at the top of the list of reasons why 
adolescents take drugs. Predisposition toward 
rebelliousness, nonconformity, and independence also 



figure prominently (Towers, 1987). Also, a high correlation 
has been found between parental drug use and abuse and 
drug abuse patterns among their children (Kandel & 
Yamaguchi, 1985). Some experimentation with mind- 
altering substances appears to be part of the adolescent 
"rites of initiation* (Bratter, 1984). During the 1950s, any 
drug use was considered to be pathological. Thirty years 
later, in contrast, abstinence from drugs can be defined as 
•deviant* (Collabolletta, Bratter, & Fossbender, 1983). 

Stepplng-Stone Theory 

There has been much debate about sequential use of 
drugs, it is likely that the use of a particular drug makes 
the use of the next drug in the sequence, considered the 
next most risky or deviant, seem a smaller and more 
acceptable step. The progressively greater legal tolerance 
for marijuana, although it may be seen as desirable for 
reasons of political philosophy, is not a favorable 
development from the point of view of public health. While 
all marijuana users do not go on to use harder drugs, they 
are, nonetheless, the population at risk for the use of 
harder drugs. When the use of marijuana expands, the 
population at risk grows greater. 

It is important to note that alcohol precedes marijuana in 
the developmental sequence and that alcohol serves as 
the gateway to other drug use. Stated simply, alcohol use 
precedes all other drug use. 

Identification of Adolescent Substance Abuse 

Identifying the adolescent alcohol abuser is difficult but 
possible. Early recognition can result in early intervention 
and treatment. And treatment is essential because 
frequent and heavy use of any drug among adolescents is 
often a raping mechanism for dealing with personal 
problems that need to be confronted and resolved if 
normal development is to occur. When drugs are used to 
cover feelings and to cope with stress, normal adolescent 
social and psychological growth is blocked. 

Specific behaviors and characteristics to watch for to 
determine whether or not alcohol or other drug abuse is 
occurring include, but are not limited to, the following: 

frequent absenteeism, 
decline in academic performance, 
conflicts with authority figures, 
problems with peers, 
new peer relationships, 
evidence of self -destructive behavior, 
avoidance and distancing, 
depression, 
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• lack of energy, 

• impulsive behavior, 

• lack of concern about personal well-being and 
hygiene, 

obvious signs of Intoxication, 

• evidence of a troubled tome life. 

Those who have substance abuse problems are usually 
the last ones to realize or admit it. They think they can 
handle it and feel they are still in control The process of 
falling into abuse and addiction is very subtle and the 
stages of addiction incremental. For this reason 
identification is not always straightforward. The 
mechanism of denial can also be at work on the part of 
parents and other adults. 

The Role of the School 

The school does not own the responsibility for the 
students 9 emotional and physical problems. However, 
when the school is the only constant in the adolescent's 
life, and when children of all ages bring their problems 
(e.g., drug and alcohol) to the school environment and to 
the athletic field, the school has the obligation to address 
these problems and try to implement change. 

The process of identification is often an overlooked step in 
many schools' programs. This step is the fink between 
prevention and treatment; its importance cannot be 
overemphasized. Considering the progressive nature of 
the problem, and the diminishing hope for recovery as 
addiction progresses, interventions that can possibly 
prevent further damage are worth the effort. 

Successful school programs have been developed using 
two components: (a) a "core team 9 who receive formal 
training, and (b) a referral system for identifying potential 
substance abusers. 

With a system such as this, teachers are able to identify 
students exhibiting problematic behavior through the 
referral system (usually a confidential form). The core 
team then follows up with another identification proems to 
determine whether or not assessment and intervention are 
needed. 

Treatment is not an issue for schools, apart from referral to 
outside agencies and aftercare to help the student make 
the transition back to the school from a treatment facility. 

Substance Abuse Prevention 

Prevention programs offer more hope for reducing 
adolescent drug use than any other method. The object is 
to aim at the reduction, delay, or prevention of drug use 
before it has become habitual or clearly dysfunctional. 

Some recommendations for planning prevention programs 
include: 

Use a flroad-Based Approach. Deter drug use by limiting 
the availability of drugs and enforcing penalties for use, 
possession, and distribution. Continue to provide 
information on the effects of drugs but couple this with 
social skids training. 

Start Prevention Activities Eariv. Prevention efforts should 
begin before youngsters are faced with the decision to use 
drugs, usually between 1£ and 18 years of age. 



Help High.Ri&k Students First. We know from research, 
experience, and common sense that some kids are at 
greater risk of becoming drug abusers than others. 

Cover An Basflflr Prevention efforts should be a continuum 
of interrelated and complementary activities including 
those at school, at home, and in the community. 

Conclusion 

The importance of prevention and early intervention 
cannot be overemphasized Substance abuse problems, if 
left unrecognized, win, in most cases, get worse. One does 
not have to be trained as a counselor to recognize signs 
and symptoms- Intuition is a valuable tool. Most people 
just need an established channel for referral and 
assessment and a sense of responsibility. 
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Alcohol Use Among College Students 



Introduction 



Students on some college campuses use alcohol to signify 
their emerging adulthood, to enhance social gatherings, 
and to cope with stress. As studies have revealed the 
extent of excessive or problem drinking, however, college 
administrators have become increasingly concerned about 
understanding and controlling alcohol use ami abuse, in 
states that have raised the drinking age to 21, college 
administrators must also consider relevant legal issues. 
Physical injury and loss of life among students provide 
additional compelling reasons to address the problem of 
excessive drinking (Shore & Rivers, 1965). College 
personnel need to understand the causes and 
consequences of problem drinking and tailor educational 
and counseling programs to the students* needs. 

Identification of Problem Drinking 

Negative Consequences. One way to identify problem 
drinking is in terms of its negative consequences. At 
colleges these problems include a reduction in classroom 
performance, lowered grades, difficulties in residence hall 
management, and destruction to property (Shore & Rivers, 
1985), Administrators believe that alcohol is involved in 
damage to residence halts, violent behavior, violation of 
campus policies, physical injuries, and emotional difficulty. 
Also attributed to alcohol-caused behavior are 29% of 
academic failures and 21% of students who do not remain 
in school (Anderson & Gadaleto, 1985). Engs and Hanson 
(1985) have also found a significant incidence of 
hangovers, drinking while driving, and missing class 
because of hangovers. 

Excessive Consumption end Intoxication. Another 
way of identifying problem drinking is by the amount and 
frequency of students 9 alcohol consumption. One study 
classified students into four groups based on amount and 
frequency — abusers, users, weekenders, and 
socials— and identified behavior differences among the 
groups (Hetherington & Keene, 1985)* Meyer (1986) and 
Johnston, Bachman, and 0*MaIJey (1986) have shown that 
although most college students confine their drinking to 
weekends, they tend to drink heavily on such occasions 
(five or more drinks in a row). This pattern is increasing 
among college students at the same time that ft is 
decreasing among their non-college age mates and 
among high school students (Johnston et al., 1986). 

Reasons for Drinking. As Berkowitz and Perkins 
(1986b) have noted, problem drinkers have distinctive 
motivational patterns and, therefore, drinking for certain 
Hinds of reasons may itself define problem drinking. Some 
problem drinkers use alcohol to control stress (Beck & 
Summons, 1985) or to cope with negative affect (Johnston 



et al., 1986). Studies of DWI (Driving While Intoxicated) 
offenders indicate that they appear to drink in isolation and 
for coping with stress. Other studies suggest college 
students drink in a more social atmosphere with the 
{mention of getting drunk. This seems to indicate a more 
recreational and perhaps experimental approach to alcohol 
use by the college students (Beck & Summons, 1985). 
Alcohol educators should be especially sensitive to 
students who use alcohol as a coping mechanism. 

Correlates of Problem Drinking 

Personality and Gender. Compared to nonproblem 
drinkers, problem drinkers are impulsive, prone to deviant 
behavior, less oriented toward academic success, more 
independence-seeking, and more likely to drink for 
escapist reasons (Berkowrtz & Perkins, 1986b). With 
regard to gender differences, information on the 
increase/decrease in use among college women is 
conflicting. However, the prevalence of heavy drinking 
remains much greater for males than females (Johnston et 
al., 1986). Women also show a greater resistance to 
drinking than do men, except in dormitory living situations 
(Shore & Rivers, 1985). 

Peer, Family, and Environmental Influences. The 

greatest influence on college students' drinking is their 
peers. As Shore and Rivers (1985) point out, variables 
related to influences prior to college, Le., family, religion 
and parental alcohol consumption, do not appear to be 
highly related to RDP (resistance to pressure to drink), but 
variables within the college environment, such as class 
standing and living unit, seem to correlate with RDP. 
Shore and Rivers suggest that perhaps students view 
college as a "time out* from the "real world," with its own 
rules and expectations, and look to the college world for 
guidance and standards. Misperceptions about alcohol 
use abound, especially among freshmen students. Most 
students and resident advisors perceive a more liberal 
norm when a more moderate norm actually exists 
(Berkowitz & Perkins, 1986a). That is, students have 
relatively conservative personal attitudes toward drinking, 
but believe the general attitude to be quite liberal. Misper- 
ceptions tend to increase with increasing size of the social 
group (friends, housing peers, campus at large) and 
increasing social distance between the group and the 
perceiver (Perkins & Berkowitz, 1986). 

Explanations for increases in drinking or acceptance of 
problem drinking include bmadbased changes in American 
society— roles of women, alternative life styles, and 
intergroup relations (Engs & Hanson, 1985). For specific 
problems, for example, the rise in drinking while driving, 
the causes seem to be complicated. Although studies 
indicate th? . raising the legal drinking age contributes to 
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reduced drinking white driving, the toga! prohibition against 
drinking for young adults may maka automobiles a "safe" 
place for them to drink. That is, automobiles may provide 
a piece where under-age students can drink away from 
school or other authorities. Increased heavy drinking, or 
drinking rapidly to destroy the evidence, may be a factor in 
the increase in hangovers and missing class because of 
hangovers (Engs & Hanson, 1985). 

Counseling and Alcohol Education Programs 

Since many studente do not seek out individual 
counseling, alcohol education coordinators often must rely 
on other methods of education such as multi-media 
campaigns, group sessions, end special classes and 
seminars. Hetherington and Keene (1985) have designed 
a program based on classifying students by the amount 
and frequency of their alcohol consumption. The specific 
methods for counseling each student user group include 
the following: 

Abusere: Address psychological iesues; stress the 
emotional impact of large amounts of alcohol; include 
a discussion of alcohol use and families (children of 
alcoholics are more likely to be abusive drinkers). 

Weekenders: Address the relationship between alcohol 
use and social issues. Include students in organizing 
campus events; see that such events are nonalcoholic 

Users: Address the effects of alcohol use over time and 
the physiological effects of alcohol; teach bartending 
for nonalcoholic drinks. 

Socials: Address students' feelings regarding peer 
expectations; include a section on assertion skills and 
information on the role of advertising in creating 
drinking expectations; discuss social pressure. 

Descriptions of effective alcohol policies indicate that 
prohibiting students from drinking on campus is usually not 
effective, and that providing guidelines on proper ways of 
handling drinking situations can help these who choose to 
drink. Administrators and alcohol education coordinators 
would be wise to take campus size/Organization, student 
characteristics, and peer influences into account when 
planning alcohol education programs (Shore & Rivers, 
1985). 

Typical responses to the alcohol problem by school 
officials Include the following: (1) seeking help from off- 
campus drug treatment facilities, residence half staff, and 
alcohol education coordinatore; (2) providing group 
couneeling for students who are problem drinkers; 
(3) making sanctions more stringent for behavioral 
infractions that involve alcohol; (4) specifying the 
conditions under which group activities may involve 
alcohol; and (5) making advertising standards more 
stringent (e.g., alcohol cannot be advertised as the primary 
focus of an event, and off-campus establishments may not 
run "happy hour" advertisements) (Anderson & Gadaleto, 
1985). 

Some reports indicate that administrative attention to 
college etudents' drinking has resulted in stronger policies 



concerning student alcohol consumption on campus, 
increased reporting of alcohol-related problems by campus 
police or counseling and student health services, and 
increased alcohol education programming. This 
heightened emphasis on alcohol- related issues may itself 
contribute to reported increases in problem drinking, but 
the fact remains that the problems have always been there 
and ttiil exist. The efforts of ail college personnel to 
address these problems therefore continue to be needed. 
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Assessing Counselor Performance 



Assessment of counselor performance is frequently 
discussed in professional counseling literature, yet it 
remains a topic that includes numerous significant issues 
and few points of agreement. This digest describes some 
of those major issues and offers recommendations for 
effective assessment of counselor performance. 

Need for Assessing Counselor Performance 

The need for assessing counselor performance, although it 
has not received much specific attention, is evident for 
several reasons. Counseling usually helps people but also 
can harrr* them, for example, through inappropriate 
counselor-client pairings or through counselor incompe- 
tence. Counselor performance assessment is necessary 
to facilitate good counselor-client matches and/or to 
remedy incompetence. Assessment of counselor 
performance thus is inextricably linked to and needed for 
protection of the public's welfare. 

Counselor certification and licensure also are intended to 
protect the public's welfare. Possession of an academic 
degree in a counseling specialty is one common 
credentialing criterion, but academic credentials do not 
necessarily indicate counseling competence (Hogan, 
1980). Therefore, effective assessment of counselor 
performance is needed in counselor credentialing 
processes as well. 

This need for assessment of counselor performance also 
relates to the counseling profession itself. A profession 
evolves positively only when its members continue to 
improve their functioning. Such development in the 
counseling profession depends upon having effective 
methods of evaluating common and innovative ways of 
functioning. Counselor performance assessment thus has 
the potential to improve the counseling profession. 

Areas of Assessment In Counselor Performance 

Three general areas related to effective counselor 
performance have been investigated. The first is 
counselor characteristics, the study of which is based on 
the belief that "good" counselors have unique and 
identifiable personal characteristics, and that if identified, 
those characteristics can be used as counselor trainee 
selection criteria. This line of reasoning or investigation 
generally has not proved fruitful. However, H has 
continued because of the recognition that clients react 
differentially to counselor characteristics (sometimes 
irrespective of the counselor's skills) and that those 
reactions are important components of counseling 
outcomes. Today, the study of counselor characteristics is 
refocused and is intended to facilitate 'matching" of 
counselors and clients. Many counselor characteristics 
are being investigated; however, Hiebert (1984) has 



suggested this effort would be better invested in defending 
the worth of counseling services. 

Counselor communication skills have been a second area 
of extensive study. Verbal communication skills have 
been examined far more than nonverbal skills, but both are 
important components of effective counselor performance. 
Because effective communication is at the heart of 
counseling, assessment of counselors 1 communication 
skills is a primary means of assessing counselor 
performance. 

Although key indicators of counselor performance, coun- 
seling outcomes have been investigated even less than 
either of the other areas* This is due to major difficulties in 
determining significant outcomes as well as in obtaining 
data from clients after counseling has ended. Nonethe- 
less, the assessment of counseling outcomes is essential 
for fully effective assessment of counselor performance. 

Methods of Assessment 

The assessment of counselor performance includes both 
subjective and objective processes, with the former far 
more common. Subjective evaluations of counselor 
performance include the use of rating forms, judgments of 
counselors 9 actual counseling activities, and global 
judgments by supervisors. 

instruments for assessing counselor performance n go 
from highly subjective instruments that often are quickly 
created and at best have some degree of face validity, to 
those that have measurable, empirically established 
psychometric properties. Two of the latter have found 
particular favor in the counseling profession—the 
Counselor Evaluation Invsntoiy and the Counselor Rating 
Form. Each has been shown to be effective for evaluating 
counselor performance (Biersner, Bunde, Doucette, & 
Culwell, 1981; Dorn & Jereb, 1985). Moreover, they are 
suitable for use by different types of persons who might 
evaluate counselor performance (e.g„ clients, counselors, 
or supervisors). Rating forms have the decided advantage 
of being structured, efficient means of gathering 
assessment data. 

Assessment of performance during counseling is usually 
accomplished through review of audio or video tape 
excerpts. Review of taped excerpts has the advantage of 
allowing assessment (usually through ratings of skills 
shown) of actual counselor performance, but it has the 
disadvantage of inefficiency. There also is much debate 
about the number and length of excerpts needed for valid 
evaluations (Lecomte & Bernstein, 1981). 

Counselor performance assessments based on super- 
visors' judgments are becoming more common because of 
their use in counselor credentialing processes. 
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Unfortunately, such judgments are often clouded by 
perceptions of the person (as opposed to performance) 
and hesitancy to give negative evaluations* Subjective, 
global supervisor evaluations are not particularly effective 
indicators of counselors' performance levels. 

Objective assessments are based on indicators of client 
behavior change, and data from these provide the 
strongest indications of counselor performance effective- 
ness. Unfortunately, counseling impacts infrequently are 
specified in terms of behavior change, with the result that 
few good examples of this type of counselor performance 
assessment exist. In addition, there is some evidence to 
indicate that subjective and objective measures of 
counselor performance yield unrelated results (Alexander 
4Wtlkins, 1982), 

Assessors of Counselor Performance 

Counselors and their peers, supervisors, administrators, 
and clients generally are those who assess counselor 
performance. Counselor self-assessments are common, 
but probably most useful to counselors themselves 
(Eldridge, 1981). Because of high subjectivity, self- 
assessments generally do not have broad utilitarian value* 
Peer evaluations of counselors also are used frequently, 
but the competence of peers to make valid assessments is 
a significant issue in their use. Supervisors ate generally 
deemed competent to assess counselor performance, but 
often use criteria different from those of other assessors 
(Butcher & Scofield, 1984). For example, supervisors 
often are interested in levels of skills demonstrated, 
whereas administrators are usually interested in 
accountable outcomes. 

Clients are the group most frequently asked to assess 
counselor performance, but their evaluations also have 
limitations. They may not be aware of appropriate 
evaluation criteria, focus only upon general satisfaction, or 
resist making negative evaluations of counselors. 
Nonetheless, as counseling service consumers, their 
evaluations are important. 

Time of Assessment 

Assessments of counselor performance may be made 
during counselors' preservice training, immediately after 
counseling, or as long-term follow-up. The vast majority of 
such assessments are made during training, sometimes to 
screen out incompetent trainees. More frequently, 
however, performance assessments made during training 
are formative in nature, intended to help trainees achieve 
required levels of competence before graduation. 

Assessments of counselor practitioner performance are 
usually made for accountability purposes and therefore are 
summative in nature. Although the need for counselor 
accountability often has been stressed, that need 
apparently has not prompted much counseling practitioner 
performance assessment. 

Long-term follow-up assessments of counselor 
performance are rare, probably because of difficulties in 
obtaining data from clients long after counseling has 
ended. However, such data are needed to determine if 
counseling has lasting effects. 



Recommendations for Counselor Performance 
Assessment 

The professional literature suggests that more effective 
assessments of counselor performance can be achieved 
through the following: 

• Greater emphasis on client behavior change indicators 
to provide stronger data for counselor accountability. 

• Use of multiple assessments, including both subjec- 
tive and objective procedures, to provide more com- 
prehensive information on the impacts of counseling. 

• Further development of instruments used to assess 
counselor performance to facilitate gathering of data 
that is theoretically and psychometrically defensible. 

• More frequent assessment of counseling practitioner 
performance, including long-term follow-up studies, to 
provide more data on the 'real world" functioning of 
counselors. 

These improvements are needed because effective 
assessment of counselor performance is essential to 
further enhancement of the counseling profession and to 
protection of the public's welfare. 
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AT-RISK STUDENTS 



By Margarita Donnelly 



Nationally over 25 percent of the potential 
high school graduates drop out before graduation. 
In some major cities the rate is 40 percent Higher 
standards in the public schools have affected 
millions of minority and disadvantaged students 
who are "at-risk." Educational reform has 
changed the rules before the system has had a 
chance to accommodate to an increasing number of 
students who are dropping out and becoming a 
burden to society. The identification of at-risk 
students and the development of programs to 
prevent their failure are needed components of 
educational reform. 

What are the characteristics of at-risk 
students? 

At-risk students are students who are not 
experiencing success in school and are potential 
dropouts. They are usually low academic 
achievers who exhibit low self-esteem. 
Disproportionate numbers of them are males and 
minorities. Generally they are from low 
socioeconomic status families. Students who are 
both low income and minority status are at higher 
risk; their parents may have low educational 
backgrounds and may not have high educational 
expectations for their children. 

At-risk students tend not to participate in 
school activities and have a minimal identification 
with the school. They have disciplinary and 
truancy problems that lead to credit problems. 
They exhibit impulsive behavior and their peer 
relationships arc problematic. Family problems, 
drug addictions, pregnancies, and other problems 
prevent them from participating successfully in 
school As they experience failure and fall behind 
their peers, school becomes a negative 
environment that reinforces their low self-esteem 

How can they be identified, and at which 

age? 

Some evaluation instruments that have been 
used in identifying potential dropouts include the 
Elementary School Pupil Adjustment Scale 
(ESPAS) for identifying poorly adjusted students 



in grades K-3, the Dropout Alert Scale (DAS) for 
grades 4- 12, and the Student Sensitivity Index 
(SSI) for grades 7-12 (see Cage and others 1984). 

At-risk students need to be identified as early 
as possible and regularly reevaluated because their 
family status and living situations can change. 
Some researchers believe that the roots of at-risk 
behavior begin in the elementary grades with low 
achievement patterns, high absenteeism, and low 
self-esteem. Programs identifying and working 
with at-risk students are needed at every grade 
level Teachers should be well trained and alert to 
the symptoms of at-risk student behavior, and 
administrative staff should be responsive to their 
needs. It is especially important that teachers 
dealing with minority students have training in 
language and cultural differences. Schools need to 
be a model for equal opportunity and a place 
where the individual's needs for achievement and 
positive experiences can be met The needs of 
minority students, low income students, and 
students with special problems must be addressed. 

What kinds of programs are effective in 
helping at-risk students? 

Successful programs often separate at-risk 
students from other students, they relate work to 
education, are small, have low student-to-teacher 
ratios, and provide counseling and supportive 
services. Most programs emphasize flexibility, 
tailoring curriculum to the learning needs of the 
individual students. They are often innovative, 
providing alternatives to traditional promotion 
policies, structuring curriculum in nontraditional 
ways, offering early childhood education 
programs, and including vocational education in 
alternative settings. 

Effective programs are involved in a broad 
range of special services to help at-risk stud, nts 
improve their low self-esteem while providing a 
supportive system in which they can begin to have 
positive experiences. These include remediation 
programs, tutoring, child care services, medical 
care, substance abuse awareness programs, 
bilingual instruction, employment training, and 
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close followup procedures on truancy and 
absenteeism. 

Finally, successful programs are service- 
intensive; they provide students personal contact 
with a qualified, caring staff. Schools often work 
with the community to identify at-risk students and 
to instruct parents on how to help their at-risk 
children. 

The New Haven Schools Project (CT) is an 
innovative nineteen-year-old project in the New 
Haven elementary schools. Administrators, 
parents, teachers, and support staff work 
collaboratively to provide at-risk students a climate 
in which they are able to become successful. 
Achievement levels have been raised while 
attendance and behavior problems have been 
lowered. One school originally ranking thirty- 
third citywide now rank? third in achievement 
The New Haven Schools Project has successfully 
motivated at-risk students to achieve at a higher 
level academically and socially (Comer 1987). 

How does the curr ent push for excellence 
affect at-risk students? 

Federal financial support for education fell 1 1 
percent between 1980-87 while the numbers of 
disadvantaged students grew nationwide by 20 
percent During the same period the educational 
reform movement has diverted funds from 
elementary and middle schools to high school 
reform programs. Many more students are 
currently at-risk than ever before while educational 
standards are rising nationwide. 

Stricter standards for high school graduation 
in Florida have produced the largest percentage of 
dropouts (38 percent) in a state nationwide. When 
the graduation requirement of a 13 gradepoint 
average takes effect in 1987 the dropout rate is 
expected to rise even higher. 

Recognizing that higher standards impose a 
"forbidding barrier" rather than a challenge for at- 
risk students, the Governors' Task Force on 
Readiness has prepared a national "action agenda" 
for states to follow to help at-risk students meet 
higher educational standards. Among other 



initiatives, the task force recommended 
"establishing a mechanism for state intervention 
when school districts fail to make progress with 
low-achieving students," and developing 
incentives for "effective school and classroom 
procedures and practices" (quoted by Riley 1986). 
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Brief Family Consultation in Schools 



Introduction 

Brief family consultation is a short-term strategy that 
enlists the home and school in an attempt to solve child- 
hood behavior problems. It is ideally suited to a school 
setting where there are severe limitations on the coun- 
selor's time. Further, the skills involved draw upon those 
that are taught in most counselor education programs: 
active listening, behavior modification, and interpersonal 
communication. 

Brief family consultation, in common with family therapy, is 
based on systems theory. Systems theorists assume that 
the presenting problem is not that of the child alone. 
Individual problems are seen as relationship problems. 
Experienced counselors are aware of the importance of 
working closely with the family when a child exhibits 
behavior problems. The family is in a powerful position to 
support or sabotage the best efforts of counselors and 
teachers on a child's behalf (Palmo, Lowry, Weldon, & 
Scioscia, 1384). 



Assessment 

A functional family can make rapid gains in counseling; a 
dysfunctional family will bog down in rigidly fixed patterns 
of communication and will resist the school crunselor's 
attempts at change. Therefore, a quick method of assess- 
ing a family is Important to the success of a short-term 
strategy. 

A functional family, that is, one that will respond success- 
fully to a brief intervention, will score "high marks* on each 
of these criteria: (a) parental resources, (b) chronicity, 
(c) communication between family members, (d) parental 
authority, and (e) rapport with professional helpers 
(Golden, 1988). 

Parental resources* Are these parents capable of 
providing for their child's baste needs (food, shelter, and 
care)? A stable marriage, an extended family, and gainful 
employment are resources that work in favor of the 
parent's attempt to bring a child's misbehavior under con- 
trol. On the other hand, young, immature, single parents 
have fewer resources at their disposal Families in which 
there is a history of extreme poverty or alcoholism bring 
very limited capacity to the task of managing childhood 
behavior problems, 

Chronicity, An acute problem with an identifiable psycho- 
social stressor presents an opportunity for behavior 
management; a chronic problem may indicate the need for 
long-term therapy. A parent's response such as, "She's 
always been a difficult child/ suggests a less favorable 
prognosis than, "His grades have gone downhill since 
October, that's when I lost my job." 



Communication between family members. Can family 
members communicate well enough to solve problems? 
According to Satir (1972), there is a normal tendency to 
close down communication during periods of stress. In 
dysfunctional families, dosed communication is the rule, 
not the exception. This closed system is maintained by 
yelling, blaming, sarcasm, or more ominously, silence. 

The following interaction illustrates a closed, defensive 
system: 

Counselor: (To 9-year-old) Tell your father how 
he can help you or encourage you to get better 
grades. 

Father: (Angrily interrupts) He would have to 
change his entire attitude before Til help with a 
damn thing! He wants to squeak by doing nothing 
and that's just what he'll amount tof 

Mother: (Putting her arm around Jeff and 
addressing Father) You can't expect a child to do 
hours of homework after being in school all day 
long and on top of doing all of those ridiculous 
chores you make him do. 

With his furious outburst, Father ensures that a meaningful 
dialogue with Jeff wilt be avoided. Mother reinforces her 
son's dependency by speaking on his behalf against 
Father. 

Parental authority* Are parents effective in asserting 
authority? Parents in functional families hold an "execu- 
tive" position within the family organization. In dysfunc- 
tional families parents surrender authority in the hope that 
conflict with the child can be avoided. Children in such 
families are often out of control. 

Rapport with professional helpers. Can parents and 
professionals work together as a team? Do parents return 
phone calls? Are they punctual for conferences? Central to 
the issue is follow-through; the functional family does its 
"homework/ Conversely, are the child's teachers respon- 
sive to parents? 

interventions 

An accurate assessment of family functioning helps the 
school counselor decide which intervention to choose. A 
child in a dysfunctional family may need a referral for 
family therapy. A brief family consultation, however, may 
be sufficient for a misbehaving child in a functional family. 

A brief family consultation requires three to five face-to- 
face family conferences. The process is best described by 
an example of what the counselor might say to parents in 
the initial interview. In this case, Brent, a sixth-grader, 
presents a problem of getting into fights. 
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I am interested in working with you for a short 
period of time, no more thari five conferences, to 
help get Brent to stop fighting. I think you can 
manage this situation with only a little help from 
me and there is cause for optimism. Before he 
started 6th grade, there were no reports of any 
fighting. Brent is earning good grades and, except 
for fighting, is well-behaved. As parents, you have 
shown that you want to cooperate with school 
authorities to get this problem solved. For my 
part, Til coordinate a team effort to include you, 
Brent's teachers, and Brent, himself, if he is 
willing, if he is not, we are still going to do every- 
thing we can to change his behavior. 

The family, and perhaps the teachers, will want to know 
about their time commitment. When a brief consultation 
exceeds five family conferences without resolution of the 
problem, another option, such as a referral for family 
therapy, is called for. The time limitation can be thera- 
peutic simply by exerting pressure for results on consul* 
tart, teachers, and parents (Chandler, 1903). Typically, the 
task of the teachers is to provide the parent with a daily 
report of the child's behavior. Note that contacts with the 
family are called "conferences," not "sessions, * because 
of the therapeutic associations of the latter term. Likewise, 
the term "consultation" serves to emphasize that the family 
does not need nor will ft be receiving "therapy." 

According to Haley (1980), parents must agree on three 
issues if they are to manage their child's behavior: (a) the 
specific behaviors that are desired from the child, (b) the 
mechanism by which the parents will know if their child has 
behaved in the desired way, and (c) the consequences for 
behavior or misbehavior, if marital discord surfaces, 
parents should be encouraged to work toward agreement 
for the good of their child and deal with their marital 
problems ar some later time. 

Family members may shut down communication in 
response to stress, such as that caused by a child's 
misbehavior. Unfortunately, it is precisely during a stressful 
episode that open communication is most important. A 
gentle and respectful application of basic, active listening 
skills (e.g., paraphrasing, reflection) will usually suffice to 
get people talking. 

Parents are encouraged to take control of resources that 
could serve as reinforcers. For example, a child who is 
"independently wealthy," sporting a big allowance and a 



room full of electronic equipment, is in a position to ignore 
his parents' demands for behavior change, in this case, 
the child's allowance should be reduced to zero. He/she 
earns money by behaving responsibly. 

Many of the best laid behavioral plans are defeated by 
ambivalence. In any brief strategy, the motto mus' <e, "Go 
for it!" Continuation of problematic behavior, even in an 
otherwise competent child, may result in a negative and 
habitual style of coping with stress. 

Limitations 

While a systems intervention has great advantages over 
individual counseling, there are circumstances when an 
individual approach is desirable. If the family system is 
highly maladaptive, indeed, destructive, the task fcr the 
counselor may be to help the child develop sufficient self* 
worth and enough self-reliant behaviors to function 
independently. 

A weakness of the systems approach is that the process is 
crippled if a key family member refuses to participate. 
However, a brief intervention can be effective in single- 
parent families (Golden, 1983). 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT IN THE WORKPLACE 



Recent expansion of work-based career development 
programs has resulted in a larger literature base. Because 
career development is increasingly regarded as the shared 
responsibility of employee and employer, the importance of 
this topic is likely to grow. Of interest to employers, 
human resource staff, ana adult educators, this ERIC 
Digest discusses the purposes of career development 
programs in the workplace and describes the components 
of such programs. Guidelines for the creation of an 
organizational career development program are presented. 

What Is Career Development? 

Career development refers to "the outcomes of actions on 
career plans as viewed from both individual and 
organizational perspectives' 1 (Gutteridgc 1986, p. 52), The 
outcomes desired by organizations include achieving the 
best match between people and jobs. Individuals* desired 
outcomes range from status to job flexibility to monetary 
rewards, depending upon the situation. 

Career development is just one component of human 
resource management in organizations. Others include 
control and evaluation, organizational design, and human 
resource planning (Guttendge 1986). 

Why Is Career Development Neccssaiy? 

Both external and internal factors influence the need for 
career development. Among these factors. Slavenski and 
Buckner (1986) list the following; 

The need to identify and forecast personnel needs 
Social and demographic trends 
The changing nature of work 
Changing types of jobs 
Equity and a multicultural work force 
Worker productivity 

Technological change and decreasing advancement 
opportunities 
o Organizational philosophies 

Employers arc motivated to establish career development 
programs because such programs are seen as an effective 
response to various personnel problems, because top 
managers prefer to promote easting employees and to 
ensure a good fit between the work and the worker, and 
because employees have expressed interest in career 
development as a benefit (Guttendge 1986). Above all, 
"most organizations adopt career development programs in 
response to pragmatic human resource concerns and 
because they Believe it will help ensure a continued supply 
of qualified, talented personnel" (Gutteridgc 1986, p. 58). 

What Is the Management Cycle? 
The management cycle provides a framework fc< career 
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development practice. Each of the steps in the 
management cycle corresponds to career development 
strategies that help both manager and employee maximize 
career growth (Slavenski and Buckner 1988). These steps, 
with appropriate career development tasks, are the 
following 

Hire or promote* a Strategies at this phase focus on 
assessing job candidates and hiring or promoting the 
person whose skills and interests best match the job. 

Orient or communicate. This step involves making known 
to the new employee what is expected, what the 
organizational culture is like, and what the value systems 
are* Some companies establish mentoring programs to 
assist with this task. 

Observe performance. Employee performance is measured 
with reference to expectations. Feedback is provided. 

Manage performance. Employees are rewarded for their 
strengths, Positive aspects ol performance are emphasized. 

Develop employee, Various tools can be used for staff 
development! including inservice training, career planning 
workshops, and counseling and assessment services. At 
this stage, managers may place employees with high 
potential on the ^fast track/ 

Make personnel selection decisions. As organizational 
needs arise, potential employees are recruited and the cycle 
starts again with a job match. 

What Are the Components of a Career 
Development Program? 

Slavenski and Buckner (1988) divide the career 
development process into three distinct phases: (1) staffing 
and orientation, (2) evaluation, and (3) development. Each 
of these phases is composed of strategies from which the 
employer may choose to create a customized career 
development system. 

The staffing and orientation phase is composed of 
providing career information to the job candidate (whether 
internal or external) and using selection techniques to 
match potential workers with the right job. The type of 
career information provided may include knowledge oi jobs 
within the organization and possible career paths for the 
employee. Selection techniques that are used to match 
employee and employment opportunity include assessment 
center exercises and job posting systems even for positions 
that are to be filled internally (a form of self-selection). 

The next phase is the evaluating phase. Two key tasks in 
this phase are performance review and succession planning. 
The purpose oi performance review^ from a career 
development perspective, is to provide feedback to 
employees on their skills and knowledge, both to increase 
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job satisfaction and to help them prepare for their next job. 
Succession planning, at the initiative of the employer, links 
information from and about individual employees to the 
human resource needs of the organization. 

During the developing phase* more visible career 
development strategies are employed. Tools used during 
this phase include career discussions between employee 
and supervisor, career resource centers, self-assessment 
and career counseling, and career planning workshops. 

Career discussions between employee and supervisor form 
an integral part of any career development system. 
Training supervisors for their career discussion role is 
necessary for success; even more important and difficult is 
convincing supervisors to apply that training. 

Career resource centers have been found to be effective if 
they support a larger career development system. 
According to Slavenski and Buckner, employees view 
career resource centers as a concrete symbol 01 company 
support of career development and openness of 
information. 

Although career counseling does exist in organizations, 
self-assessment is a more common tool. A trend appears 
to be the formal incorporation of career counseling into 
employee assistance programs, as career issues become 
more complex. Career workbooks and similar activities are 
currently among the most popular self-assessment tools. 

Recent policy trends have guided the design and use of 
career development workshops. Among the most 
important are the following trends: 

o Emphasis on teaching employees to feel more power 
o Less encouragement for employees to explore other 

career fields; locus on employees experiencing success 

in their currentjobs 
o Emphasis on life career planning 

For example, IBM's career planning workshop focuses on 
the interests, skills, and contributions inherent in the 
individual's current job. Employees study their jobs 1 
components and learn how to make the work more 
challenging. In addition, participants learn how jobs evolve 
from business needs (Bardslcy i987). 



How Is a Career Development 



Jeveiopmc 
Program Established? 

The first step in establishing career development in the 
workplace is the assessment of organizational needs and 
the needs of individual employees. Several ready-made 
instruments exist to help organizations with this step, 
including "What's Your Career Development Quotient?" by 
Farren, Kave, and Leibowitz and the "Career Development 
Opportunity Inventory" by Goldner, Hutcbeson* and Otte. 
These instruments assist the organization with determining 
what is already working in career development and what 
is needed (Slavenski and Buckner 1988)* 

Leibowitz, Farrecu and Kaye (1985) present a model, for 
designing and implementing a career development system. 
Their guidelines include the following: 

o State specifics 

o Tie the program to overall human resource development 

o TaT - the program to the culture 

o Bui - from a conceptual base 

o Plan long-term approaches, short-term payoff 

o Design multiple approaches 



o Co-design and manage the project 
o Ensure top management support 
o Publicize accomplishments 

Evaluating the system and improving it based on those 
evaluations are also important steps in the creation 

Koufcfbe cominS! 0ye€ CarCCr ^" owlh ' program growth 

Slavenski and Butfner (1988) conclude their paper with a 
list of recommendations garnered from the literature and 
from their own experiences with career development in the 
workplace. Among their recommendations for persons 
designing and implementing career development arc the 
following: 

o link mw programs to other parts of the career 

development system 
o Design the program in terms of the specific 

organizational culture 
o Tmnk of career development as a process, not a 

program 
o Involve line management 

In summary, career development is now viewed as the 
shared responsibility of employee and employer. 
Employers are implementing career development in order 
to march work and workers for optimal productivity. 
Various tools exist that organizations can use as part of 
their career development system. Employers wishing to 
develop such a system should first assess' organizational 
needs and then decide which components of career 
development systems would work best in their culture. 
Finally, it is important to evaluate and continue to improve 
the career development system. 
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Career Development: 
The Contemporary Scene and the Future 



Evolving Meanings of Career Development 

Modern theories of career development began appearing 
in literature during the 1950s. At that time the occupational 
choice focus of the first forty years of career development 
began to give way to a broader, more comprehensive view 
of individuals and their occupational development over the 
life span. Occupational choice began to be viewed as a 
developmental process. The term vocational development 
became popular in the '50s as a way to describe the 
broadening view of occupational choice. 

By the 1960s, the terms career and caree" development 
became popular. This expanded perception of career and 
career development was more useful than the earlier view 
of career development as occupational choice because it 
broke the time barrier that had previously restricted the 
vision ot career development to only a cross-sectional 
view of an individual's life. 

In the 1970s, the definitions of career and career 
development used by some writers became broader and 
more encompassing. 

Gysbers and Moore (1975, 1981) proposed the concept of 
life career development in an effort to expand and extend 
career development from an occupational perspective to a 
life perspective in which occupation (and work) has place 
and meaning. They defined life career development as 
self -development over the life span through the integration 
of roles, settings, and events of a person's life.The word 
life in the definition means that the focus is on the total 
person the human career. The word career identifies 
and relates the roles in which individuals are involved 
(worker, learner, family, citizen); the settings where 
individuals find themselves (home, school, community, 
work place); and the events that occur over their lifetimes 
(entry job, marriage, divorce, retirement). Finally, the word 
development is used to indicate that individuals are always 
in the process of becoming. When used in sequence, the 
words life career ut 'elopment bring these separate 
meanmgs together, but at the same time, a greater 
meaning emerges. Life career development describes 
unique people with their own life styles. 

Diversity of Programs, Tools, and Techniques 

The national Career Development Association's third 
decennial volume, Designing Careers, Gysbers and 
Associates (1984) documented the rapid expansion in and 
the almost bewildering diversity of career development 
programs, tools, and techniques available today to help 
individuals. They project that this expansion will continue 
into the foreseeable future. Also, they point out that these 



programs, tools, and techniques are better organized, are 
more frequently theory-based, and are used more 
systematically than ever before. Finally, they project that 
these emphases will continue into the future. 

Let us look more specifically at what is involved in this 
major trend. The theory and research base of counseling 
psychology has been expanded and extended substan- 
tially during the past twenty years, but particularly during 
the past ten years. 

Expanding Populations and Settings 

At the turn of the century, one focus for counseling was to 
help young people in transition from school to work to 
make occupational choices in line with their under- 
standings about themselves and the work world through a 
process called true reasoning (Parsons, 1909). Today, 
young people stilt are the recipients of counseling and will 
be in the future. Additional populations to be served by 
counseling have been added over the years and have 
included such groups as individuals with handicapping 
conditions, college students, the disadvantaged, and 
unemployed individuals. As the world in which we live and 
work continues to become more complex, the needs of 
people in these populations for counseling will increase, 
not decrease. 

As new concepts about career development began to 
appear and evolve, it became obvious that people of all 
ages and circumstances had career development needs 
and oncerns, and that they and society could and would 
benefit from career development programs, services, and 
counseling. Two such concepts, in particular, had an 
effect. First was the shift from a point-in-time focus to the 
life-span focus for career development. And second was 
the personalization of the concept of career (the human 
career) relating it to life roles, settings, and events. By 
introducing these two concepts, the door opened for 
counseling personnel to provide programs to a wide range 
of people of all ages in many different kinds of settings. 

Adult Career Development. The newer concept of career 
development emerged as a result of and in response to 
the continuing changes that are taking place in our social, 
industrial, economic, and occupational environments and 
structures. Because of these changes, adults and adult 
career development became a focal point for an in- 
creasing number of career development theorists and 
practitioners in the 1970s (Campbell & Cellini, 1981). This 
focus continued into the 1980s and, in all probability, will 
continue into the future. As a result, institutions and 
agencies ih&t serve adults traditionally have added career 
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development components, including counseling. And, new 
agencies and organizations have been established to 
provide adults with career development programs, 
services, and counseling where none had existed. 

Career development programs, services, and courseling 
in business and industry also became a focal point in the 
1970s and 1980s. This trend, too, wit! continue and 
probably be intensified in the foreseeable future. More 
businesses and industries, as well as many other 
organizations, are realizing the benefits of these activities 
for their employees. And if employees benefit, then the 
organizations benefit as well. 

Career Development In the School Setting. As 

definitions of career and career development have 
evolved, and become broader and more encompassing, 
particularly during the past twenty years, there has been a 
corresponding broadening and expansion of career 
guidance programs and services to children and young 
people in our schools. And, they do have an impact 
(Campbell, Conned, Kinnel-Boyle. & Bhaerman, 1983; 
Hotchkiss & Vetter, 1987; Prediger & Sawyer, 1986), 

Although it is clear that a broad definition of career and 
career development opens up more possibilities and 
opportunities for programs and services for children, young 
people, and adults than a narrow definition, it is equally 
clear that other variables are involved. The changing 
economic, occupational, industrial, and social 
environments and structures in which people live and work 
have created conditions and needs not previously present. 
Individuals must now give more attention to their career 
development. In addition, a more complex understanding 
of human growth and development from counseling and 
career psychology, and the corresponding improvement of 
intervention strategies and resources, have helped in the 
expansion and extension of career guidance programs in 
the elementary and secondary schools as well as other 
educational and agency settings. 

The Future. As these trends converge, they have begun 
to shape a new focus for career guidance programs for the 
future. What will be the focus of career guidance programs 
in the future? Will future programs be remedial, emphasize 
crises, and deal with immediate concerns and issues in 
people's lives? Will they be developmental and emphasize 
growth experiences and long-range planning activities? 
Or, will they do both? The sense of the trends discussed in 
Designing Careers (Gysbers & Associates, 1984} and in 
the literature in general clearly indicate that career 
guidance programs of the future will respond to the 
developmental, long-term career needs of students, as 
well as to their more immediate career crises needs. 

Traditionally, career guidance programs have focused on 
immediate problems and concerns of people. Personal 
crises, lack of information, a specific occupational choice, 
and Ineffective relationships with others are examples of 
the immediate problems and concerns to which school 
counselors are asked to respond. This focus for career 
guidance programs will continue, and new and more 
effective ways of helping children and young people with 
their problems and concerns will continue to emerge. To 
help counselors meet the challenges they may face in the 
future, however, this focus for career guidance is not 
sufficient. What is needed is a developmental focus. 



Based on this premise, a primary goal of career guidance 
is to assist all persons (children, young people, and adults) 
to become competent achieving individuals, to maximize 
their potential through the effective use or management of 
their own talents and the*: environment. As a result career 
guidance should focu? on assisting all individuals in the 
development of self-knowledge and interpersonal skills, in 
obtaining life career planning competencies, in identifying 
and using placement resources, and in gaining knowledge 
and understanding of life roles, settings, and events, 
specifically those associated with family, education, work, 
and leisure. Individuals' feelings of control over their 
environment and their own destiny, and their relations with 
others and with institutions are of prime importance. 

Conclusion 

What began at the turn of the century with a selection and 
placement focus, and then shifted in the 1920s and 1930s 
to a focus on personal adjustment, has now assumed a 
developmental focus. 

Societal conditions, interacting with our more complete 
knowledge of human growth and development in career 
terms, as well as the broader array of tools and tech- 
niques, have brought us to the realization that career 
development is a life-span phenomenon and that all 
individuals can benefit from participating in a compre- 
hensive guidance program K-12 with career development 
firmly and identifiab'v Embedded within it. 
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Career Guidance, Families 



Recent national surveys indicate that career guidance is a 
major issue for American families. In Gallup polls, for 
example, parents report that helping their children choose 
a career is their second most pressing concern. For the 
general public, understanding the world of work and 
making realistic plans for after high school are the third 
and sixth most important goals of education. 

Students themselves, according to more than 33,000 
sampled in 1973 and 1983 by the American College 
Testing Program, have increased their involvement in 
career planning activities. Among the eighth and eleventh 
graders in the 1 983 study, over 70 percent said they want 
even more help with making career plans. Other research 
shows that parents play a primary rote in children's career 
development, and that school counseling programs can 
benefit from tapping into this resource (Birk & Blimline, 
1984; Daniels, Karmos, & Presley, 1983; Noeth, Engen, & 
Noeth, 1984; Otto, 1984; Otto & Call, 1985; Prediger & 
Sawyer, 1985). 

In short, career guidance has a top priority with parents, 
the general public and high school students. Continuing 
and further assistance appears to be needed, and a 
collaborative effort between schools and families could 
help meet the need. This digest briefly considers the 
following issues relevant to this effort: family deter - 
minants of children's career development, stages of 
children's career development, counselor guidelines for 
starting parent programs, and counselor interventions to 
utilize family influence. 



Family Determinants of Children's Career 
Development 

The major family determinants of children's career 
development can be categorized as follows: geographic 
location, genetic inheritance, family background, socio- 
economic status, family composition, parenting style, and 
parental attitudes toward work (Splete & Freeman-George, 
1985). These factors Influence the formation of children's 
self-concept, values and personality, a shaping process 
in which the parents' role is the most crucial. These 
personal qualities, in turn, exert a primary influence on 
initial career and education choices. As children go 
through this choice-making process, they form educa - 
tfonal aspirations on the basis of self-assessments and 
feedback from significant others. Aspirations influence 
achievement, and it is the level of educational achieve • 
ment which is the single most important determinant of 
eventual occupational achievement (Otto, 1984). 

Stages of Children's Career Development 
In the early years of career development three basic 
stages occur: (1) awareness, up to age 11, when children 
believe they can do whatever they like and transform 
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needs and desires into occupational preferences; 

(2) exploration, ages 11-17, when tentative choices are 
made on the basis of interest, abilities and values; and 

(3) preparation, age 17 to young adulthood, when actual 
choices are made that strike a balance between personal 
capabilities and such factors as educational and 
employment opportunities and job requirements 
(McOanieb & Hummel, 1984). Stereotypes and prejudices 
about the appropriateness of certain careers may need to 
be challenged throughout this process. 

Counselor Guidelines for Starting Parent 
Programs 

School counselors can start involving parents in career 
guidance by creating a parent resource library, distributing 
lists of practical suggestions, and calling a parent group 
meeting to get the program off the ground. Laramore 
(1984) offers some practical guidelines for insuring the 
success of the involvement program: 

1. Find someone to run the program who knows about 
the subject and is a dear, enthusiastic speaker. 

2. Advertise the program as the parents' role in their 
children's educational and career future. If only 
"career* is mentioned, parents who expect their 
children to go to college are unlikely to attend. 

3. Dont be discouraged H only two parents come the 
first time. Pretend it's a roomful and give it your all. 
The seco^ year, there will be 50 parents; the third, 
150, and so on. 

4. Elementary and middle school/junior high parents 
often dont realize that this is the time to begin. 
Therefore, in the publicity, use phrases like, "Now is 
the time to start your child on her/his successful 
future." 



Counselor Interventions to Utilize Family 
Influence 

Counselors can provide direct services to parents and 
children, both separately and together, as well as indirect 
services through classroom teachers, school and 
community committees, and a variety of activities. Useful 
examples include the following: 

1. Conduct parent study groups. Counselors can help 
parents understand their role in children's career 
development, the general growth and development of 
their children, and the relationship between the career 
guidance program and the total school program. 
Specifically, parents need up-to-date, accurate 
information about the following: changing career 
choices and broadened options for malee and 
females, educational opportunities, wage and salary 
statistics, the importance and stages of career 
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planning, barriers to the career development process, 
career resources in the school and community, myths 
in sex-role stereotyping, sex equity laws, and ways to 
improve communication skills (Birk & Blimline, 1984). 

2. Coordinate parent resources. Programs can be 
developed in which parents serve as mini-course 
instructors or resource persons in the classroom, 
teacher aides on field trips, members of advisory 
committees, technical advisors to counselors and 
teachers on developing simulated work settings, and 
members of curriculum development committees. 
Cou nselors can also assist parents to assume liaison 
role** between the school and the working community, 
especially in the parents' own places of employment 
(Navin & Sears, 1980). 

3. Organize career activities for families. Career nights 
appear to be one of the most popular activities at the 
high school level, although some authorities in career 
development question the value of a single event in a 
process that occurs over a number of years. 
Additional suggestions include parent/student work - 
shops to facilitate career discussions, self-directed 
career centers for use by both parents and children, 
and student/parent handbooks for personal educa - 
tionai and vocational planning (Castricone, Rnan, & 
Gum We. 1982; Daniels, et al, 1983). 

4 Conduct student sessions on family influence. For 
many students, as they begin to deal with issues of 
autonomy and independence, it is important to sort 
out family influences on their career development. 
Counselors can help in this process through a variety 
of techniques that are suitable for individual and 
group counseling or for coursework. These include: 
family systems review, paradigms of family inter - 
action, family sculpting/choreography, family con - 
steltation diagrams, occupational family trees, and 
"advice, advice, and more advice'-an exploration of 
parental work values (Spiete & Freeman-George, 
1985). 

Interventions involving parents can benefit the parents' 
own career development. Dissatisfied with their career 
choices or interested in changing direction, they can learn 
career planning skills which are useful for themselves 
(Amatea & Cross, 1980). In doing so, they may become 
better career cou elors for their children, as well as 
provide a model for adaptability and flexibility in a rapidly 
changing work world. 

Conclusion 

Research has already demonstrated that comprehensive 
career guidance programs can provide students with basic 
economic understandings, skills in understanding them - 
selves and educational/occupational opportunities, and 
skills in overcoming bias and stereotyping. Evidence is 
also promising that students can acquire increases in 
basic academic skills, a desire to work, career decision- 
making skills, and job-seeking/finding/getting/hofding 



skills (Hoyt, 1984). Through collaborative efforts in career 
guidance, counselors can help parents influence their 
children's career development more effectively and 
wisely, and together they may all succeed in turning the 
promises of research into reality. 
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CAREER PLANNING FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED YOUTH 



Although parents and teachers may be concerned 
about academic planning for gifted and talented 
young people, they often assume that career planning 
will take care of itself. Students may have many choic- 
es available because of multiple gifts or a particular 
talent, and a career choice in that area seems inevita- 
ble. There is no need for career planning: The student 
is simply expected to make an occupational decision 
around the sophomore year of college and then follow 
through on the steps necessary to attain that goal. 

Unfortunately, evidence is mounting that youthful 
brilliance in one or more areas does not always trans- 
late into adult satisfaction and accomplishment in 
working life. Studies with such diverse groups as Na- 
tional Merit Scholars (Watley, 1969), Presidential 
Scholars (Kaufmann, 1981), and graduates of gifted 
education programs (Kerr, 1985) have shown that the 
path from education to career is not always snvoth, 
an?, it may be complicated by social-emotional prob- 
lems and needs of gifted students that differ from 
those of more typical students. 

Recognition of these problems has produced 
counseling models that address student needs (e.g., 
Berger, 1989; Buescher, 1987; Silverman, 1989; Van- 
Tassel-Baska, 1990). Some factors that can contrib- 
ute to problems with career planning are presented 
here, along with ways of preventing and intervening 
with career development problems. 

Multlpotentiallty 

Multipotentiality is the ability to select and develop 
any number of career options because of a wide va- 
riety of interests, aptitudes, and abilities (Frederickson 
& Rothney, 1972). The broad range of opportunities 
available tends to increase the complexity of decision 
making and goal setting, and it may actually delay ca- 
reer selection. Multipotentiality is most u>mmonly a 
concern of students with moderately high IQs (120- 
140), those who are academically talented, and those 
who have two or more outstanding but very different 
abilities such as violin virtuosity and mathematics pre- 
cocity. Signs that multipotentiality is a concern include 
the following: 



Elementary school: Despite excellent perionnance in 
many or all school subjects, students may have diffi- 
culty making decisions, particularly when they are 
asked to make a choice on topics or projects from 
among many options. Multiple hobbies with only brief 
periods of enthusiasm and difficulty in finishing up and 
following through on tasks (even those which are en- 
joyable) are additional signs for concern. 
Junior high. Despite continued excellence in many or 
all school subjects, difficulty with decision making and 
follow-through continue. Students may participate in 
multiple social and recreational activities with no clear 
preferences, and they may overschedule, leaving few 
free perioos and little time to just think. 
Senior high: Decision-making problems generalize to 
academic and career decisions, resulting in overly 
packed class schedules and highly diverse participa- 
tion in scnool activities. Students often accept leader- 
ship of a wide varie**- of groups in school, religious ac- 
tivities, and community organizations. Adults may 
notice occasional signs of stress and exhaustion (ab- 
sences, frequent or chronic illness, periods of depres- 
sion or anxiety, etc.), or they may see evidence of de- 
lay or vacillation about college planning and decision 
making. Students are able to maintain high grades in 
most or all courses taken. An important clue to contin- 
uing multipotentiality is the student's vocational inter- 
est test profiles. These tests often show interests and 
similarities to an unusually large number of occupa- 
tions. 

College: Muftipotential students often have multiple 
academic majors. Three or more changes of college 
major are not unusual for an individual who cannot set 
long-term goals. They continue intense participation in 
extracurricular activities and have outstanding aca- 
demic performance but are concerned about selecting 
a career. They may make hasty, arbitrary, or "going- 
along-with-the-crowd" career choices. They may en- 
counter the dilemma of opportunities lost in giving up 
some interests in favor of others. 

Adulthood: Some of the implications of multipotentiali- 
ty can l9 seen in bright adults who, despite excellent 
performance in most jobs, hold multiple positions in 
short time periods and experience a general feeling of 



lack of fit in most jobs. Some experience feelings of 
alienation, purposelessness, depression, and apathy 
despite high performance and c. jellent evaluations. 
Some experience periods of unemployment and un- 
deremployment, or they fall behind same-age peers in 
career progress and sometimes social development 
(marriage, family, community involvement). 

Possible intervention strategies for murtipotentiali- 
ty at different educational levels include the following: 

Elementary School 

* Provide realistic exposure to the world of work 
through parent sharing and exposure to parents' 
working places. 

* Encourage career fantasies through dress-up and 
plays. 

* Encourage focusing activities such as class pro- 
jects or achievement of Scout merit badges, 
which require goal setting and follow-through. 

* Use biographies of eminent people as primary ca- 
reer education material. 

* As teachers or parents, carefully evaluate skills, 
talents, and interests in order to help children un- 
derstand possible areas of greatest interest. 

Junior High 

* Discuss the meaning and value of work. 

* Discuss family and community values pertaining 
to work. 

* Provide for light volunteer work in several areas of 
interest. 

* Provide "shadowing" experiences in which stu- 
dents spend the day with an adult working in an 
area of greatest interest 

9 Discourage overinvolvement in social and recrea- 
tional activities for the sake of involvement; priori- 
tize and decide on a few extracurricular involve- 
ments. 

Senior High 

* Seek appropriate vocational testing from a guid- 
ance professional or psychologist. 

* Encourage visits to college and university classes 
in a few areas of interest. 

* Provide for more extensive volunteer work 

* Explore possibilities of paid internships with pro- 
fessionals. 

* Insist on a solid curriculum of coursework in order 
to insure against inadequate preparation for a lat- 
er career choice. 

* Provide value-based guidance, which emphasizes 
choosing a career that fulfills deeply held values. 



* Discourage conformist, stereotyped career choic- 
es. 

* Expose students to atypical career models. 

College Students and Young Adults 

* Seek career counseling including assessment of 
interests, needs, and values. 

* Enroll in a career planning class. 

* Encourage careful course selection. 

* Avoid conformip* nd stereotyped major choices. 

* Seek a mentor. 

* Engage in long-ten n goal setting and planning. 
Early Emergence 

Early emergers (Marshall, 1981) are children who 
have extremely focused career interests. A passion 
for an idea and an early commitment to a career area 
are common childhood characteristics of eminent indi- 
viduals in a wide variety of professions (Bloom, 1985; 
Kerr, 1985); thus, early emergence should not be 
thought of as a problem of career development, but 
rather as an opportunity that may be acted upon, ne- 
glected, or, unfortunately, sometimes destroyed. Act- 
ing upon early emergence means noticing an unusu- 
ally strong talent or enthusiasm, providing training in 
skills necessary to exercise that talent, providing re- 
sources, and keeping an open mind about the future 
of the talent or interest. Neglecting early emergence 
means overlooking the talent or interest or failing to 
provide education and resources. Destroying the early 
emerger's passion may not be easy, but belittling the 
talent or interest ("Who cares about someone who 
doodles and draws all the time instead of listening?" 
'What makes you think you can become an anthropol- 
ogist?") may easily extinguish the flame Insisting on 
well-roundedness or disallowing needed training (e.g., 
refusing to allow a mathematically precocious child to 
accelerate in math) may diminish the passion. Overly 
enthusiastic encouragement and pressure may also 
remove the intrinsic pteasure the child feels in the in- 
terest or talent area. 

As with muitipotentiality, there are signs of early 
emergence. 

Elementary school: Avid interest in one school subject 
or activity with only general liking for other subjects 
and activities and extraordinary talent in one area and 
average or above average performance in others are 
underlying signs of early emergence. (These students 
may be mistakenly labeled as underachieves). Stu- 
dents may also try to write more papers than required, 
choose too many subjects in the area of interest, and 
mention early career fantasies about success and 
fame in a particular area of interest. 



Junior high: Students continue highly focused inter- 
ests and may express a strong desire for advanced 
training in an area of talent and interest. Development 
of adolescent social interests may be delayed be- 
cause of a commitment to work in a talent area or be- 
cause of rejection by others, yet performance in the 
talent area grows, while performance In other areas 
diminishes. 

Senior high: Students may develop a strong identity in 
the talent area ("computer whiz," "artist," or "fix-it per- 
son," for example). They may express a desire for 
help with planning a career in an area of interest. A 
desire to test skill in competition with or in concert 
with peers in the chosen talent area and continued 
high performance in the talent area to a degree that 
causes neglect of other school subjects or social ac- 
tivities are additional signs of a focused interest and 
passion. 

College students and young adults: These young peo- 
ple make an early, but not hasty or arbitrary, choice of 
career or major. They often show a desire for comple- 
tion of a training period in order to "get on with work," 
seek out mentors, continue intense focus, and often 
neglect social and extracurricular activities. 

Adulthood: Adults may continue their intense focus, 
desire eminence or excellence in the talent area, and 
possibly forego or delay other aspects of adult devel- 
opment such as marriage, nurturing of a younger gen- 
eration, social and community involvement, and per- 
sonal development. 

Possible intervention strategies for early emer- 
gers at different educational levels include the fol- 
lowing: 

Elementary School 

• Provide for early identification of unusual talent or 
area of precocity. 

• Consult with experts on the nature and nurture of 
particular gifts or talents. 

• Consult with the school on ways of nurturing the 
talent or gift. 

• Encourage fantasies through reading of bibliogra- 
phies and playing of work roles. 

• Provide opportunities to learn about eminent peo- 
ple in the talent area (attend a concert; visit an in- 
ventor's workshop; attend a math professor's 
class). 

• Relate necessary basic skills to the area of in- 
terest. 

• Provide opportunities to socialize with children 
with similar, intense interests through such activi- 
ties as music camps, computer camps, and Junior 
Great Books. 



• Strike a careful balance between encouragement 
and laissez-faire; provide support for the interest 
along with freedom to change direction. Do not 
become so invested In the child's talent or interest 
that you fail to notice that the child has changed 
interests. (Early emergers most often change to a 
closely related interest; that is, they switch musi- 
cal instruments or transfer an interest in mathe- 
matics to an interest in theoretical physics). 

Junior High 

• Provide support and encouragement during the 
intensive training that often begins at this point. 

• Allow for plenty of time alone. 

• Seek opportunities for job "shadowing" (following 
a professional throughout the working day) in 
area of interest. 

• Seek opportunities for light volunteer work in area 
of interest. 

• Avoid pressuring the student into social activities. 
Senior High 

• Continue support, encouragement, and time 
alone. 

• Seek opportunities for internships and work expe- 
riences in the areas of interest (internship on ar- 
chaeological dig; job as camp counselor at a fine 
arts camp; coaching younger people in musical or 
athletic skill). 

• Seek career guidance from a guidance counselor 
who is familiar with the talent area or from a pro- 
fessional in that field. 

• Make a detailed plan of training and education 
leading toward the chosen career goal including 
financial arrangements. 

• Explore higher education or postsecondary train- 
ing ear'y and thoroughly, with contacts and visits. 

• Help the student establish a relationship with a 
mentor in the area of interest. Early emergers of- 
ten fare better in a less prestigious institution 
where they have access to an enthusiastic mentor 
than in an ivy League or high status institution 
where they do not. 

College Students and Young Adults 

• Help provide support for extended education and 
training. 

• Encourage the development of knowledge of ca- 
reer ladders in the area of interest (auditions, gal- 
lery shows, inventor's conventions, etc.). 

• Encourage a continuing relatfc nship with a career- 
counseling or guidance professional for support in 
decision making and problem solving. 
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The career development problems discussed 
here are nearly opposite one another: The multipoten- 
tial student seems unfocused, delaying, and indeci- 
sive, whereas the early emerger is focused, driven, 
and aln.ost too deciSi/e. Both types carry with them 
dangers and opportunities. Skillful career education 
and guidance can help ensure that neither muttipoten- 
tiality nor early emergence leads to difficulty in career 
planning and development. 

Career Planning for Special Populations 

Minority Gifted Students 

Minority gifted students have special career planning 
needs as well as needs related to muHipotentiality or 
early emergence. Minority students from Black, His- 
panic, and American Indian backgrounds are less like- 
ly to have been selected for gifted education pro- 
grams and less likely to perform well on standardized 
achievement tests than their nonminority peers. In ad- 
dition, they may have lower career aspirations be- 
cause of lower societal expectations. Nevertheless, 
the patterns of leadership and out-of-dass accom- 
plishments of gifted minority students are very similar 
to those of nonminority gifted students (Kerr, Colange- 
lo. Maxey, & Chrisiensen, 1989). Minority gifted stu- 
dents are active leaders in other communities. There- 
fore, career counseling for these students may be 
most effective when it focuses on raising career aspi- 
rations and emphasizes out-of-class accomplish- 
ments as indicators of possible career directions. Ca- 
reer planning must also go hand in hand with building 
a strong ethnic identity if later conflict between ethnic 
identity and achievement in majority society is to be 
avoided. Colangelo and LaFrenz (1981) have provid- 
ed suggestions for how this can be accomplished. 

Gifted Girls and Women 

Persisting sex role stereotypes and the continued so- 
cialization of girls for secondary roles means that, de- 
spite great gains in certain fields such as medicine 
and law, gifted girls are less likely than gifted boys to 
achieve their full potential. Although gifted girls out- 
perform gifted boys in terms of grades, gifted boys 
achieve higher scores on college admissions exami- 
nations. Compared to gifted boys, gifted girls are un- 



derprepared academically, having taken fewer mathe- 
matics and science courses and less challenging 
courses in social studies. As a result, they have fewer 
options for college majors and career goals (Kerr, 
1985). Bright women apparently let go of career aspi- 
rations gradually, first through underprepara'.ion and 
later through decisions that may put the needs of hus- 
bands and families before their own. Gifted women 
tall behind gifted men in salary, status, and promo- 
tions throughout their working lives. 

In order to ensure that gifted girts have the great- 
est possible chance to fulfill their potential, career 
planning should emphasize rigorous academic prep- 
aration, particularly in mathematics and science; 
maintainir<g high career aspirations; and identifying 
both internal and external barriers to the achievement 
of career goals. Many suggestions for career planning 
for gifted girls are provided in Smart Girls, Gifted 
Women (Kerr, 1985). 
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by Grant Wiggins, CLASS 



Mr, Wiggins, a researcher and consultant on school reform 
issues, is a widely-known advocate of authentic assessment in 
education. This digest is based on materuds that he prepared far 
the California Assessment Program. 

What is Authentic Assessment? 

Assessment is authentic when we directly examine student 
pcrformanve on worthy intellectual tasks. Traditional 
assessment, by contract, relies on indirect or proxy ' items' - 
efficient, simplistic substitutes from which we think valid 
inferences can be made about the student's performance at those 
valued challenges. 

Do we warn to evaluate student problem-posing and 
problem-solving in mathematics? Experimental research in 
science? Speaking, listening, and facilitating a discussion? doing 
document-based historical inquiry? thoroughly revising a piece 
of imaginative writing until it 'works' for the reader? Then let 
our assessment be built out of such exemplary intellectual 
challenges. 

Further comparisons with traditional standardized testa will 
help to clarify what 'authrnticity' means when considering 
assessment design and, use: 

• Authentic assessments require students to be effective 
performers with acquired knowledge. Traditional tests 
tend to reveal only whether the student can recognize, 
recall or 'plug in* what was learned out of context 
This may be as problematic as inferring driving or 
teaching ability from written tests alone, (Note, 
therefore, (hat the debate is not "eiiher-orV there may 
well be virtue in an array of local ami state assessment 
instruments as befits the purpose of the measurement). 

• Authentic assessments present the student with the full 
array of tasks that minor the priorities and challenges 
found in the best instructional activities: conducting 
research; writing, revising and discussing papers; 
providing an engaging oral analysis of a recent 
political event; collaborating with others on a debate, 
etc. Conventional tests are usually limited to paper- 
and-peaeilp one-answer questions. 

• Authentic assessments attend to whether the student 
can craft polished, thorough end justifiable answers, 
performances or products. Conventional tests typically 
only ask the student to select or write correct 
responses-irrespective of reasons. (There is rarely an 
adequate opportunity to plan, revise and substantiate 
responses on typical tests, even when there are open- 
ended questions). As a result, 



• Authentic assessment achieves validity and reliability 
by emphasizing and standardizing the appropriate 
criteria for scoring such (varied) products; traditional 
testing standardizes objective 'items* and, hence, the 
(one) right answer for each. 

• "Test validity' should depend in part upon whether the 
test simulates real-world nests' of ability. Validity on 
most multiple-choice tests is determined merely by 
matching items to the curriculum content (or through 
sophisticated correlations with other test results). 

• Authentic tasks involve 'ill-structured* challenges and 
rotes that help students rehearse for the complex 
ambiguities of the 'game* of adult and professional 
life. Traditional tests are more like drills, assessing 
static and too-often arbitrarily discrete or simplistic 
elements of those activities* 

Beyond these technical considerations the move to reform 
assessment is based upon the premise that assessment should 
primarily support the needs of learners. Thus, secretive tests 
composed of proxy items; and scores that have no obvious 
meaning or usefulness undermine teachers' ability to improve 
instruction and students' ability to improve their performance. 
We rehearse for ami teach to authentic tests-think of music and 
military training-without compromising validity 

The best tests always teach students and teachers alike the 
kind of work that most matters; they are enabling and forward- 
looking, not just reflective of prior teaching* In many colleges 
and aU professional settings the essential challenges are known 
in advance-thc upcoming report, recital, Board presentation, 
legal case, book to write, Ac. Traditional tests, by requiring 
complete secrecy for their validity, make it difficult for teachera 
and students to rehearse and gain the confidence that come from 
knowing their performance obligations. (A known challenge also 
makes it possible to hold all students to higher standards). 

Why do we need to invest in these labor-intensive 
forms of assessment? 

While multiple-choke tests can be valid indicators or 
predictors of academic performance, too often our tests mislead 
students and teachers about the kinds of work that should be 
mastered. Norms are not standards; items are not real problems; 
right answers are not rationales. 

What most defenders of traditional tests foil to see is that it 
is the form, not the content of the test that is harmful to 
learning; demonstrations of the technical validity of standardized 
tests should not be the issue in the assessment reform debate. 
Students come to believe that teaming is cramming; teachers 
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come to believe that tests are after-the-fact, imposed nuisances 
composed of contrived questionf-tnelevant to their intent and 
success. Both parties are led to believe that right answers matter 
more than habits of mind ami the justification of one's approach 
and results. 

A move toward more authentic tasks and outcomes thus 
improves teaching and learning: students have greater clarity 
about their obligations (ami are asked to master more engaging 
tasks)* and teachers can come to believe that assessment results 
are both meaningful ami useful for improving instruction. 

If our aim is merely to monitor performance than 
conventional testing is probably adequate. If our aim is to 
improve performance across the board than the tests must be 
composed of exemplary tasks, criteria and standards. 

Won't authentic assessment be too expensive and 
time-consuming? 

The costs are deceptive, while the scoring of judgment- 
based tasks seems expensive when compared to multiple-choice 
tests (about S2 per student vs. 1 cost) the gains to teacher 
professional development, local assessing, and student learning 
are many. As states like California and New York have found 
(with their writing and hands-on science tests) significant 
improvements occur locally in the teaching and assessing of 
writing and science when teachers become involved and invested 
in the scoring process. 

If costs prove prohibitive, sampling may well be the 
appropriate ie*ponae-the strategy employed in California, 
Vermont and Connecticut in their new performance and 
portfolio assessment projects. Whether through a sampling of 
many writing genres, where each student gets one prompt only; 
or through sampling a small number of all student papers and 
school-wide portfolios; or through assessing only a small sample 
of students, valuable information is gained at a minimum cost 

And what have we gained by failing to adequately assess all 
the capacities and outcomes we profess to value simply because 
it is time-consuming, expensive, or labor-intensive? Most other 
countries routinely ask students to respond orally and in writing 
on their major tests-the same countries that outperform us on 
international comparisons. Money, time and training are 
routinely set aside to insure that assessment is of high quality. 
They also correctly assume that high standards depend on the 
quality of day-to-day local assessment- further offsetting the 
apparent high cost of training teachers to score student work in 
regional or national assessments. 

Will the public have any faith in the objectivity 
and reliability of judgment-based scores? 

We forget that numerous state and national testing 
programs with a high degree of credibility and integrity have for 
many years operated using human judges: 

• the New York Regents exams, parts of which have 
included essay questions since their inccption-and 
which are scored locally (while audited by the state); 

• the Advanced Placement program which uses open- 
ended questions and tasks, including not only essays 



on most tests but the performance-based tests in the 
Art Portfolio and Foreign Language exams; 

• state-wide writing assessments in two dozen states 
where model papers, training of readers, papers read 
'blind* and procedures to prevent bias and drift gain 
adequate reliability; 

• the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), the CongresaionaUy-mandated assessment, 
uses numerous open-ended test questions and writing 
prompts (and successfully piloted a hands-on test of 
science performance) 

• newly-mandated performance-based and portfolio- 
based state-wide testing in Arizona, California, 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland, and New York. 

Though the scoring of standardized tests is not subject to 
significant error, the procedure by which items are chosen, and 
the manner in which norms or cut-scores are established is often 
quite subjective— and typically immune from public scrutiny and 
oversight. 

Genuine accountability does not avoid human judgment. 
We monitor and improve judgment through training sessions, 
model performances used as exemplars, audit and oversight 
policies as well as through such basic procedures as having dis- 
interested judges review student work 'blind 1 to the name or 
experience of the student-as occurs routinely throughout the 
professional, athletic and artistic worlds in the judging of 
performance. 

Authentic assessment also has the advantage of providing 
parents ami community members with directly observable 
products and understandable evidence concerning their students' 
performance; the quality of student work is more discernible to 
laypersons than when we must rely on translations of talk about 
stanines and renorming. 

Ultimately, as the researcher Lauren Resnick has put it. 
What you assess is what you get; if you don't test it you won't 
get it. To improve student performance we mutt recognize that 
essential intellectual abilities are falling through the cracks of 
conventional testing. 
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The Challenge of Counseling in Middle Schools 



Edwin ft Gerler, Jr. 



Introduction 



Counselors in middle schools work wiih young people whose lives 
are in constant flux. Early adolescence is a time of physical, 
intellectual emotional and social development, during which 
young people confront the question, "Who am I?" The young 
adolescent's search for idoitity involves many challenges (Gerler, 
Hogan. & O'Rourke, 1990). 

This digest deals with how counselors in middle schools can help 
youngsters face the various challenges of early adolescence* 
Counselors are called upon to plan programs that make middle 
schools inviting places for young people to leant and grow. 

There are major differences between middle schools and high 
schools, differences that cause some students to get lost emo- 
tionally and to fail academically. Middle school counseling 
programs need to focus on preparing youngsters for the increased 
independence of life in high school that is typically accompanied 
by more social pressures and by increased stress. 

The Challenge of Understanding Self 

Early adolescence is difficult for most youngsters, a time for chal- 
lenging one's self and the ideas brought from childhood It is the 
beginning of physical, emotional social, and intellectual growth 
which brings excitement, delight, anxiety, and misundentanding. 
The child, who in elementary school was obedient ami academ- 
ically motivated, may seem disrespectful and lazy in middle 
school Early adolescence begins the transition from acceptance of 
adult direction to challenging authority and moving toward self 
direction. The goal of middle school counselors is to provide a 
blend of challenge ani support thai will promote identity develop- 
ment in early adolescence* 

Middle sci*c<M s'jdems need the guidance and direction of effec- 
tive counselors to begin the major developmental task of adoles- 
cence which is to achieve a clear sense of self (Marcia, 1980). The 
confusion that reigns in early adolescence creates a challenging 
climate for the young person and for those trying to help the 
youngster manage the difficulties associated with leaving child- 
hood for a new stage of life. Counselors implement various prac- 
tical strategies to help middle school students move toward self 
understanding. These strategies include such activities as main- 
taining daily journals, group counseling, and developmental class- 
room programs that offer young people opportunities for self 
exploration. 

The Challenges of Family Relationships 

As young people begin to seek their own identities, they face the 
challenge of leaving behind much of their early dependence on 
home and family. Parents and family members, however, should 
continue to provide structure and support during the difficult 
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moments adolescents face in growing away from complete 
dependence on home. The so-called traditional family, however, 
has virtually disappeared in America. Divorce, single-parent 
homes, and step-families are a fact of life confronting youngsters. 
In die climate of changing families, middle school counselors need 
to be prepared to help youngsters and their parents understand one 
another and to work together in making the difficult choices that 
occur during adolescence. Middle school counselors need to be 
especially aware of dysfunctional aspects of students' families in 
order to develop counseling strategies and guidance programs that 
help young adolescents find themselves (Wegscheider, 1981). 
Finally, and perhaps most importantly, counselors need to be 
aware of cultural differences that students bring from (heir homes 
into middle school life and into the search for personal identities. 

The Challenges of Peer Pressure and Drug Abuse 

Early adolescence is a time of experimentation with new behaviors 
and of reliance on peers for guidance and direction. This combina- 
tion can have devastating effects on young people's lives if it 
results in experimentation with alcohol and other drugs. Young 
people who begin to use alcohol and other mind altering sub- 
stances during their middle school years may be especially prone 
to the problem of addiction later in adolescence and into adulthood 
(Welte & Barnes, 1985). 

Most middle schools are not prepared to offer adequate prevention 
programs to help youngsters challenge the social pressure to 
experiment with drugs. In fact, the current status of drug education 
in schools throughout the United States is ambiguous at best. 
Theory-based prevention programs that have been tested offer 
hope that drug abuse prevention programs will improve. Asser- 
tiveness training programs, for example, that are designed to help 
adolescents resist peer pressure, seem to offer middle school coun- 
selors intriguing ideas for program development. In addition, 
cognitive -development programs that are intended to raise the 
psychological maturity of youngsters and improve their decision- 
making offer considerable hope for middle school counseling 
programs. 

Middle school counselors must understand the relationship 
between peer pressure and substance abuse and develop counseling 
strategies that are designed to help young adolescents deal with the 
pressures to use drugs. 

The Challenges of Stressful Lives 

Students in middle schools frequently complain about the stress 
they experience in their everyday lives (Elkind, 1990). Typical 
adolescent complaints include "Everyone is watching for me to 
make mistakes** and "1 never have any time for myself." Adults 
sometimes have a tendency to discount what adolescents say, 
believing that most of the stress youngsters experience will pass as 



maturation occurs. This lack of empathy on the pan of adults may 
leave adolescents feeling misunderstood ami alienated. 

Middle school counselors must implement programs that help 
young adolescents deal with many stressful circumstances. Desen- 
sttization programs that help in overcoming undue fears and 
relaxation programs that attempt to relieve stress may help young 
adolescents develop confidence and hope for the future. 

The Challenge of Sexual Maturation 

Physical maturation, and particularly sexual maturation, has signif- 
icant effects on self -constat and social relationships during the 
middle school years. Most young adolescents dwell on how to 
make themselves more attractive and acceptable to their pern One 
of the many difficult challenges for middle school counselors is to 
attend to the concerns of adolescents about physical maturation 
and sexuality. 

Much has been written about adolescent sexuality, in particular, 
about topics such as friendship, sexual identity, and adolescent 
pregnancy. Middle school counselors must implement programs 
that take into account the impact of physical and sexual maturation 
on students* lives. Counselors should especially work to prepare 
adolescents to meet the challenging issues surrounding contra- 
ception and teen pregnancy (Smith, Nenmry, & McGilU 1986), 

The Challenge of Academics 

Americans are becoming increasingly aware of the need for 
schools to promote academic excellence. Individuals in the busi- 
ness community and elsewhere complain that young people do not 
have the basic academic skills necessary for economic success in a 
competitive world. Governmental and private commissions have 
noted the high dropout rate in America's schools and the generally 
poor record of public schools in promoting academic excellence. 
Educators in the United States must account for the failure of 
schools to motivate young people to stay in school and to strive for 
high levels of academic achievement 

Middle school counselors can contribute to schools' efforts at 
improving academic achievement among young teenagers (Gerler, 
Drew, & Mohr, 1990). These days middle schoolers often have 
considerable freedom. Many are latchkey children who may 
choose what to do when they arrive home from a day at school 
Mote often than not they choose leisure, neglecting their academic 
responsibilities. Middle school counselors should collaborate with 
teachers to implement programs that help youngsters develop a 
reasonable "work ethic." 

Middle school counselors can play an important role in helping 
young people see themselves as capable students who have the 
potential to realize academic success. Counselors should take the 
lead in transforming tow achieving and disruptive adolescents into 
model students. 

The Challenge of Career Exploration 

In the search for identity, young adolescents struggle not only with 
the question of "Who am l?" but also with the question "Who will 
I become?" The latter question is often answered in terms of future 
occupation. Adolescents face an ever-changing world of work, a 
fact that is often neglected by overburdened middle school coun- 
selors. The economic, political, and social changes that have 
brought women and minorities into the work force in large 



numbers have altered how youngsters must be prepared to enter the 
world of work (Hoyt & Shylo, 1987). Middle school counselors 
have many opportunities to promote career development and career 
exploration among young people. 

It is especially important for young adolescents to learn the skills 
that will eventually help them achieve gainful employment These 
skills include how to write a resume, how to fill out a job appli- 
cation, and how to interview effectively for a job. Middle school 
counselors must be especially attentive to the special needs of 
exceptional students in the area of career exploration. 

The Challenge of Organizing a Counseling Program in 
Middle Schooh 

The challenge for middle school counselors is to develop focused 
programs that meet specific developmental needs of young 
adolescents. Much like the students they serve, middle school 
counselors must develop their own professional identities which 
are expressed in well defined and accountable school guidance 
programs. Middle school counselors cannot do everything. They 
are faced with issues such as dysfunctional families, substance 
abuse, teen pregnancy, teen suicide, sexual abuse, school dropouts, 
and numerous other difficult matters. Counselors, therefore, must 
set priorities and develop programs to meet those priorities. 
Preventive and developmental programs seem to be the most 
promising and cost-effective approaches to counseling with young 
adolescents in middle schools. Such programs are likely to help 
young adolescents satisfactorily address the question, "Who am I?" 
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The Challenge of Diversity: 

Involvement or Alienation in the Academy? 



Daryl G. Smith, Claremont Graduate School 

For years, researchers have forecast the increasing diversification 
of students in higher education as a result of changing demographics 
and a variety of other social and economic shifts. The diverse elements 
of today's student body include age, gender, ethnic and racial 
backgrounds, and increasing numbers of differently abted and part- 
tone students. Despite the difficulties inherent in generalizing across 
such disparate groups and HxSvkluaJs, the issues higher education 
faces fundamentally relate to the capacity of institutions to function 
In a pluralistic environment While it is unrealistic to assume that higher 
education will sofve all these challenges independent of the rest of 
society, it is clear that me successful movement of diverse 
populations has significant implications for education and tor the 
nation, 



What Is the Current Status of 
Enrollments, Graduation Rates, 
and the Campus Climate? 

Although the makeup of today's student bodies is more diverse than 
20 years ago, current enrollments suggest mat this trend has reversed 
itself for some groups. Moreover, many students are clustered not 
only in segments of the postsecoodary system but also in various 
levels and fields. Several recent national reports haw sounded an 
alarm that the progress with respect to enrollments is not sufficient 
Obsenws generally agree that retention overall and the retention 
rate for certain specific populations are critical problems for many 
institutions, even though surprisingly little is known about retention 
tor most minority populations and tor other nontraditional groups 
One of the more troubling themes to emerge is that many campuses 
do not effectively involve students who are different Students must 
confront stereotypic attitudes, unfamiliar values, ineffective teaching 
methods, and an organizational approach thai may not support their 
efforts to succeed While such concerns are prominent in the 
experience of minority students, issues of stere<^f^,scK^rsoiation, 
and alienation are found in each of the literatures on women, disabled 
students, and adult learners as well Indeed, in contemporary higher 
education, the condition of diversity is all too often a condition of 
alienation. 



What Are the Patterns in 
Institutions Labeled Successful? 

Five major themes emerge from a variety of studies looking at 
successful institutions. These institutions: 

1. Focus on students' success and provide the tools for success, 

2. Have begun to develop programs for increased coordination with 
elementary and secondary grades and for enhanced articulation 
between community colleges and four-year colleges and 
universities; 

© 3 Dedicate, energy and resources to creating an accepting 
cI\K> environment thai nourishes and encourages success; 



4 Have access to good information that focuses on trie institution 
and students, 

h Include leaders in the faculty and administration who provide 
strong direction for these efforts. 

in addition to the insights that can be developed from successful 
institutions, lessons can be teamed from women's colleges and from 
historically black institutions. Central to their success is the presence 
of many African-American and female faculty and administrators. 



What Are the Fundamental Issues 
of Organizing for Diversity? 

The basic conceptual framework for many of the more traditional 
responses to diversity has focused essentially on student assistance 
These approaches address the particular needs or "problems" felt 
to be barriers to students' success. Many institutions have broadened 
these efforts to include institutional accommodations, which 
acknowledges that some of the barriers to success rest with the 
institution itself. White these accommodations are steps in the right 
direction, they are not sufficient in themselves They should be viewed 
as part of a broader effort included in the capacity of institutions 
toorpa/Ttfe/brdrwr^ 

ability to educate in a pluralistic society tor a pluralistic world To 
reach such a place requires a shift not only in thinking but also in 
framing the questions we ask The challenges of such fundamental 
transformation mean grappling with a number of complex issues 

• Diversity of faculty and staff Diverse perspectives are required 
to develop organizations sensitive to pluralism 

• Mission and values Th<* issue ol values emerges at a number 
of levels. Perhaps tht nost challenging has to do with the ways 
m which students perceive that the values and perspectives they 
bring are not appreciated and may even put them in conflict 
with the institution's norms and behaviors, 

• Educating for diversity The content of the curriculum, styles of 
teaching, and modes of assessment are three elements m this 
effort 

• DeaUng with conflict The conditions for conflict are present on 
many campuses. Indeed, conflict may be an essential part of 
the process institutions will experience to clarify the many complex 
issues involved in creating pluralistic communities Conflict may 
be part of the institutional learning process. 

• The quality of interaction. A growing body of research evidence 
reflects the importance of students' involvement with the institution 
and peers and between students and faculty. 

• The perceived conflict between quality and diversity The 
continuing message that a fundamental conflict exists between 
diversity and quality is perhaps the most compelling argument 
for reshaping the questions and the discourse about this tope 
We can broaden our understanding about quality without diluting 
expectations for learning or tor the curriculum, but to do so will 
require reframing our understanding about the meaning of quality, 
the definition of standards, performance criteria, and assessment 



What Are the Implications of 
the Challenge of Diversity? 

The challenge of diversity is national m scope Given the complexities 
involved, no rectpes are available to create truly pluralistic 
organizations Institutions and policy makers can lake some steps, 
however, to facilitate the process of adequately responding to diversity 

1 A comprehensive institutional assessment can provide important 
data from *». ch priorities can be identified 

2 Cross-institutional research can identity successful institutions 
identify ways in which involvement can be promoted, and clarify 
often conflicting material in the literature 

3 Coordination among the educational sectors can improve 
articulation and movement between levels and types of institutions 

4 Developing programs and funds can increase the number of 
students who enter teaching at all levels 

b Organizations that succeed in meeting this challenge can sko 
play a significant role m educating al* future teachers and citizens 
to function in a diverse culture 

6 Providing increased local, state, and national financial aid will 
make access more possible for virtually every population of 
students 

7 Sustained commitment t nd effort rather than episodic interest 
will be required 

8 Leadership plays a central role, not only in setting goals and 
providing resources but also in framing the quesi»on*> s 1 setttnq 
trie tone for delrberationr 

if a single lesson is to be learned from the literature on diversity, 
it is that we cannot simply "old and stir The challenges are many, 
but it is clear that the process of meeting them will bring great benefits 
to all members of the community and to the institution itself The 
resources of diversity wrthm an organization are more likely to prepare 
it for the future than any other resource 
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The Changing World of the Elementary School Counselor 

Edxmn R Gerler, Jr. 



Introduction 

Elcmcnury school counselors face changing demands as cdueaf ion 
and society move rapidly toward a new century (Gerler, 
Ciechalski, & Parker, 1990). Counselors must set clear priorities in 
the face of changing expectations. This digest summarizes various 
educational and societal demands that confront elementary 
counselors and suggests possible roles counselors may select 
relative to these demands. 

A Culturally Diverse World 

Our society faces challenges in accepting and benefiting from 
cultural diversity. Problems emanating from racism exist despite 
efforts aimed at educational reform. Elementary school counselors 
must be aware of transmitting their own cultural values to children 
and of drawing erroneous conclusions about children's emotional 
and social well-being based on cultural differences. Moreover, 
because counseling theories and techniques are not always 
applicable across cultures, counselors must often look to new ami 
creative ways to work effectively in multicultural settings 
(Pcdersen, 1988). Elementary school counselors should advocate 
for educational programs that include counselors, teachers, parents, 
and students working together for increased cultural understanding 
through role playing and other awareness activities. 

A World of Changing Families 

The so-called traditional family has virtually disappeared in 
America. Divorce and single-parent homes are a fact of life con- 
fronting children. Elementary school counselors must understand 
the effects of changing family structures and find ways to promote 
child growth and development within the context of family change. 
These ways will include divorce groups, training groups for single 
parents, guidance for latchkey children, and a variety of other 
important strategies. Elementary school counselors need to 
develop innovative approaches to help children and parents 
develop in a healthy fashion in spite of the ambiguity created by 
divorce and single-parent families. Counselors should assume a 
proactive stance by collaborating with teachers in developing and 
implementing family education programs. 



A World of Drug Abuse 

Students often begin to experiment with drugs in elementary 
school and early experimentation frequently leads to abuse ami 
addiction in adolescence. Moreover, educators are aware of 
problems coming from families made dysfunctional by alcoholism 
and drug addiction. Elemental school counselors must understand 
the scope and implications of substance abuse and implement drug 
education programs that are designed to prevent drug abuse and to 
help children overcome the effects of substance abuse in their 



families. Elementary school counselors also need to recognize the 
serious effects of parents' alcoholism on children's development 
and implement compassionate approaches to helping these young 
victims receive help whether or not their parents are willing to 
accept help, 

A World of Child Abuse and Neglect 

Child abuse and neglect are rampant in our society. Elementary 
school counselors can build a positive school environment for 
youngsters who suffer from abuse and neglect by implementing 
such programs as parent support groups to prevent physical abuse 
of children, programs that help identify potential child abusers, and 
preventive sexual abuse programs. Elementary school counselors 
cannot work alone in preventing and treating child abuse. They 
need to develop close working relationships with social services 
and other community agencies that frequently advocate for victims 
of abuse and neglect Counselors also need to work closely with 
teachers to help than thoroughly understand signs of abuse and to 
acquaint them with cor r e ct referral procedures. The elementary 
school classroom may be the most stable setting neglected and 
abused children experience and may provide the empathy and 
positive regard needed to help children cope with their ordeal. 
Elementary school counselors must, therefore, become increas- 
ingly sensitive to the victims of abuse and to the need for effective 
counseling programs in this troublesome area. 

A World of Exceptional Children 

Many children in our schools are labeled exceptional and find it 
difficult to accept that they are "simply human/* These children 
need to feel accepted ami to use their exceptional characteristics in 
extraordinary ways. Children who are not so labeled need to learn 
ways of benefitting from those who are exceptional. The parents 
and teachers of exceptional children also need to find ways to 
understand and assist these youngsters. Elementary school 
counselors should work to build a supportive learning environment 
for exceptional children. There is a need for strong ties between 
counseling and special education. Counselors should develop pro* 
grams for parents of exceptional children. Parents of gifted 
youngsters, for example, have unique needs resulting from mis- 
understandings created by myths, stereotypes, and the small 
number of gifted children in the population. Counselors should 
also develop strategies to help teachers work more effectively with 
parents of handicapped children because the teacher is in a position 
to develop an active, ongoing relationship with parents but may 
lack the training to provide effective co? deling support. 

A Technological World 

Technological advances have changed education, work, and leisure 
in our society. Although most people experience the benefits of 
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these advances, most also know the anxiety and frustration that 
accompany rapid technological change as well as the alienation 
generated by impersonal aspects of technology. Elementary school 
counselors need to help children develop emotionally and socially 
in the context of rapid technological change. Counselors often need 
to deal first with their own concerns about technology before 
helping children understand the benefits ami limitations of tech- 
nology. Elementary school counselors especially need to acquire 
competencies with computers, to overcome anxieties about using 
the technology, and to integrate co m p ute r technology into coun- 
seling programs (Bleuer & Wak, 1983). 

A Changing World of Work 

Elementary school counselors face major challenges as they work 
with parents tnd teachers to introduce children to an ever-changing 
world of work (Hoyt & Shylo, 1987). The emphasis on career 
education, however, seems to have diminished from its peak in the 
1970s when the United States Office of Education demanded high 
visibility for career education programs in schools. This decline in 
career education at the elementary school level is unfortunate 
because economi , political, and social changes have brought 
women and minorities into the work force in large numbers and 
have altered how children must be prepared to otter the world of 
work. Elementary school counselors need to enhance children's 
career awareness, prevent sex-role stereotyping through career 
exploration programs, and use role models to expand children's 
occupational aspirations. 

Promoting Learning in a Changing World 

American society has placed increasing emphasis on the need for 
children to learn basic academic skills. Parents throughout the 
country complain that children are not learning to read, write, and 
perform basic mathematics. Governmental aid private commis- 
sions have studied the poor academic achievement of children and 
are asking educators to account for the failure of our schools in this 
important area. If elementary school counselors are to fulfill their 
mission in schools, they must collaborate with teachers, parents, 
and school administrators in an effort to improve children's 
achievement Elementary school counselors can positively effect 
children's achievement (Costar, 1980; West, Sonstegard, 
Hagerman, 1980). Counselors* for example, can implement and 
evaluate a ten- session program called "Succeeding in School'* 
(Gerler, 1990). Counselors can also consult with parents on matters 
related to children's academic progress, implement classroom 
programs that improve the work habits of children who procras- 
tinate with school work, and use group counseling as a means of 
motivating children to attend school. 

Shaping Children's Behavior in a Changing World 

Children's behavior, both in and out of school, is an important con- 
cern of parents and educators. The popular media has documented 
seemingly wide-spread school absenteeism and delinquency 
among our nation's youth. How to change children's misbehavior 
and to foster productive behavior are concerns of elementary 
school counselors. The techniques available to parents, teachers, 
and elementary school counselors for managing children's behav- 
ior are numerous and include modeling, positive reinforcement, 
behavior contracting, and desensitizatton. These behavioral change 
procedures have been thoroughly tested. Although the application 



of those methods is often difficult, ihe collaborative efforts of 
elementary school counselors, teachers, and parents in applying 
behavioral techniques eases some of the difficulties and increases 
the chances of success. 

Counseling interventions to improve behavior include classroom 
guidance sessions, small group counseling sessions, and 
consultation with teachers. Students who receive a combination of 
these treatment procedures are likely to behave well in the 
classroom and elsewhere. 

Hunan Relations in a Changing World 

Children need to support each other in a world filled with conflict 
They must learn and practice the interpersonal skills necessary for 
their present lives and also for the demands of peer pressure in 
adolescence. Elementary school counselors must find ways both to 
challenge and support youngsters in the area of human relations. 
Counselors can build positive relationships among children and 
between children and adults through affective education programs 
in the classroom and through innovative approaches to peer 
counseling. Elementary school counselors play a major part in 
developing and maintaining a healthy social climate for children. 
This aspect of counselors* work is important in part because 
children's relations with teachers, peers, and family affect learning 
and achievement. In addition, counselors who strive to improve 
children's interpersonal skills are helping to ensure that the 1990s 
and beyond will be years in which society will move forward on 
the basis of cooperative efforts among the nation's citizens. 
Finally, the work of elementary school counselors in this area will 
likely help to produce citizens who strive for productive relations 
across cultures and nations. 
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Child Sexual Abuse: What It Is and How to 

Prevent It 



Sexual abuse of children is a grim fact of life in our society. 
It is more common thar lost people realize. Some surveys 
say that at least 1 out oi 5 women 2nd 1 out of 10 men 
recall sexual abuse in childhood. 

Parents need not feel helpless about the problem. The 
American Academy of Pediatrics provides the following 
information to help prevent child sexual abuse. 

What Is child sexual abuse? 

ft is any sexual act with a child that is performed by an adult 
or an older child. Such acts include fondling the child s 
genitals, getting the child to fondle an adult's genitals, 
mouth to genital contact, fobbing an adult's genitals on the 
child, or actually penetrating the child's vagina or anus. 

Other, often overlooked, forms of abuse occur. These 
include an adult showing his or her genitals to a child, 
showing the child obscene pictures or videotapes, or using 
the child to make obscene materials. 

Could my child be sexually abused? By whom? 

Boys and girls are most often abused by adults or older 
children whom they know and who can control them. The 
offender is known by the victim in 8 out of 10 reported 
cases. The offender is often an authority figure whom the 
child trusts or loves. Almost always the child is convinced 
to engage in sex by means of persuasion, bribes or threats. 

How would I know if my child is being sexually 
abused? 

You nope that if your child is abused, the child will tell you 
or someone else about the abuse. Yet, children who are 
being abused often have been convinced by the abuser 
that they must not tell anyone about it. A child's firs* 
statements about abuse may be sketchy and incomplete 
He may only hint about the problem. Some abused children 
rr eii friends about the abuse. A child who is told about 
i js abuse in another child may tell an adult. 

Parents need to be aware of behavioral changes that may 
signal this problem. The following symptoms may suggest 
sexual abuse: 

• striking, exceptional fear of a person or certain places, 



• an uncalled-for response from a child when the child is 
asked if he has been touched by someone, 

• unreasonable fear of a physical exam, 

• drawings tha' are scary or use a lot of black and red, 

• abrupt change in conduct of any sort. 

• sudden awareness of genitals and sexual acts and 
words, and 

• attempts to get other children to perform sexual acts. 

Physical signs of abuse include sexually transmitted dis- 
eases, such as .-onorrhea or herpes. In an exam, a doctor 
may notice genital or anal ' p indicative of abuse 

If my child reveals sexual abuse, what should I do? 

Above all, take it seriously, but stay calm Many children 
who report abuse are not believed. When a child's plea is 
ignored, she may not risk telling again As a result, the child 
could be victimized for months or years. Millions of children 
have had their lives torn apart by ongoing sexual abuse. 

Make sure you help your child understand that the abuse 
is not his or her fault. Give lots of love and comfort. If you 
are angry, don't let your child see it— you do not want the 
child to think the anger is aimed at her. Let the child know 
how brave she was to tell you This is most important if the 
child has been abused by a close relative or a family friend. 
Then, tell someone yourself. Get help Talk to your child's 
doctor, a counselor, a policeman, a child protective service 
worker, or a teacher. 

Can I deal with sexual abuse in my family without 
contacting the authorities? 

i* is difficult for parents to stop sexual abuse without help 
from experts. The hard but healthy way to deal with the 
problem is 

1. Face the issue. 

2. Take charge of the situation 

3. Work to avoid future abuse. 

4. Discuss it with your pediatrician, who can provide 
support and counseling 

5. Report abuse to your local child protection service 
agency and ask about crisis support help. 



Talking about sexual abuse can be very hard for the child 
who has been told not to tell by a trusted adult. It can be 
just as hard for adults if the abuser is close to them. Still, 
the abuse should be reported to your local child protection 
agency or your doctor. It is the best thing to do for both the 
child and the family. 

What will happen to the child and the offender it 
sexual abuse Is reported? 

Cases are checked by the police or a social service agency 
that looks into reports of suspected child abuse. With the 
help of a doctor, the police or social service will decide 
whether sexual abuse has taken place. Sometimes, the 
police will let social services handle the case. This may 
occur if the child is not physically abused and the abuser 
is a family member. When a child is abused by a non-family 
member, the matter is usually handled by the police. 

After the case is reported, what happens depends on the 
circumstances. The degree of risk of additional abuse to 
the child is of first concern to the authorities. The offender 
or the entire family may be required to attend a treatment 
program. In some cases, the offender may face criminal 
charges. If the child's safety is in question, he may be 
removed from the home, in any event, the child and family 
will need a great deal of support from relatives and friends 

What can parents do to prevent sexual abuse? 

Stay alert to sexual abuse and teach your children what it 
is. Tell them they can and should say Ato'or Stop/to adults 
who threaten therr sexually. Make sure your children know 
that it's OK to tell you about any attempt to molest them— 
no matter who the offender is 

The American Academy of Pediatrics encourages you to 
take the following steps: 

• See if your child's school has an abuse prevention 
program for teachers and children. If it doesn't, get one 
started 

• Talk to your child about sexual abuse A Qood time to 
do this is when your child's school is sponsoring a 
sexual abuse program. 

• Teach your child about the privacy of body parts. 

• Listen when your child tries to tell you something, espe- 
cially when it seems hard for her to talk about it. 

• Give your child enough of your time so that the child will 
not seek attention from other adults. 

• Know with whom your child is spending time. Be careful 
about letting your child spend time in out-of-the-way 
places with other adutts or older children. Plan to visit 
your child's caregiver without notice. 



• Tell someone in authority if you suspect that your child 
or someone else's child is being abused. 

Prevention measures to safeguard your children should 
begin early, since a number of child abuse cases involve 
preschoolers. The following guidelines offer age-ap- 
propriate topics to discuss with your children: 

• 18 months— Teach your child the proper names for body 
parts. 

• 3-5 years— Teach your child about private parts of the 
body and how to say no to sexual advances. Give 
straightforward answers about sex. 

• 5-8 years— Discuss safety away from home and the 
difference between good touch and bad touch. En- 
courage your child to talk about scary experiences 

• 8-12 years— Stress personal safety. Start to discuss 
rules of sexual conduct that are accepted by the family. 

• 13-18 years— Stress personal safety. Discuss rai>e, 
date rape, sexually transmitted diseases, and unin- 
tended pregnancy. 

Your child's teacher, school counselor, or pediatrician can 
help you teach yourchildto avoid sexual abuse. They know 
how this can be done without making your child unduly 
upset or fearful. For further information on child sexual 
abuse and other forms of abuse, write to the National 
Committee for Prevention of Child Abuse, P.O. Box 2866, 
Chicago, IL 60690. 

Your pediatrician understands the importance of com- 
munication between parents and children. Your doctor is 
trained to detect the signs of child sexual abuse. Ask your 
pediatrician for advice on ways to protect your children. 

This ERIC digest was adapted from the flyer Child Sexual Abuse 
What It Is and How to Prevent It copyright c 1 988 American Academy 
of Pediatrics 



For more information: 

Heath, Kathleen C, and Donald W. Irvine. What Educators 
Need to Know about Child Abuse. 1988. ERIC Docu- 
ment number 303 728. 

National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect. Study Find- 
ings: Study of National Incidence and Prevalence of 
Child Abuse and Neglect. Washington, DC, 1988. ERIC 
Document number 310 613. 

Or contact the Clearinghouse on Child Abuse and Neglect 
and Family Violence, P.O. Box 1 182, Washington, DC 
20013. Phone. 703-821-2086. 



ERIC Digests are In the public domain end may be freely reproduced and disseminated. 
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GXASSSKXX STRA3HSEES FCR PBQ gHS MBSBttH? CHUTREN 

ABOUT CHUD ABUSE 



The migrant educator has always been much more than a 
teacher of the 3 R's. Divorce, teen pregnancy, and child 
abuse may have to be addressed in their daily lessons. 
They have attempted to overcome the effects of the migrant 
child's poverty, frequent moves, poor living conditions, 
and health problems through innovative programs that go 
beyond those regular classroom. Research conducted by 
ESCAPE (Eastern Stream Child Abuse Prevention and 
Education) from 1982*85 clearly identified migrant children 
as a population at high risk of being maltreated, adding 
yet another area of concern. Teachers need to find ways to 
incorporate education for recognizing and dealing with such 
problems into the eurriculun in order to meet children's 
needs and still fulfill curriculun requirements. This 
digest will provide teachers with strategies and techniques 
for accomplishing this task. 

Why should we teach about child abuse? 

Bringing child abuse education into the migrant classroom 
can accomplish five major goats. It can; 

. Provide sipport to the child who has suffered some form 
of maltreatment in order to lessen its devastating 
effects. 

. Teach children prevention strategies that will help 
them wherever their migrant lifestyle takes them. 

. Teach all children to accept those who have special 
problems. 

. Inprove the self -concepts of all children in your 
class. 

. Encourage the maltreated child to confide in an adult 
regarding the maltreatment. 



How should I choose Materials for classrooa use? 

We are ell aware of how sensitive the problem of abuse 
and neglect can be. it is important that you evaluate 
nsterfals carefully, with attention paid to the specific 
objective at hand and the special population you arc trying 
to reach, before you use them with children, parents, and 
staff. Consider these points: 

. What is my goal? 

. what strategies should ! use to reach that goal? 

. Is this material appropriate for the intended audience? 
(Consider reading level, interest level, ethnic and 
cultural concerns! age) 

. Will this material encourage discussion? 

. Know what procedures to follow if use of the material 
results in disclosure of maltreatment. 

What can reading about child abuse accoaplish? 

For the child who is, or has been in an abusive situation, 
reading about others who have endured a similar experience 
can help a child deal with his own thoughts and emotions. 
Other children fn the class who may have heard or read of a 
case of maltreatment will be curious or even ineasy arouxi 
the abused child, but throat literature your students can 
gain some understanding of and enpathy for abused children 
which may help thm respond more positively to their 
classmate. Keep in mind that the child who is uuble to 
read a particular book can be read to or can listen to the 
book on tape. 

that fa Bibliotfcerapy? 

Bibliotherapy is the process of offering guidance through 
reading; i.e., helping students find books through trfiich 
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they can explore ft personal problem, develop life skills, 
inprove self -concepts, and enhance personal growth. Through 
bibliotherapy a chfld can release pent-up emotions and 
confront the pain. For the maltreated child, realizing that 
others have suffered in much the same way will reduce 
feelings of isolation and shame. Bibliotherapy can be used 
to help children cope with existing problems or as a 
preventative measure to address problems cannon to all 
children at various stages of their development. The rain 
qualifications for using books to help children are an 
interest in and a concern for children supported by a 
willingness to become familiar with children^ literature. 

Nov is Bibliotherapy implemented? 

The following specific steps will ensure that use of 
bibliotherapy will be successful: 

Preparation 

. Identify student needs —at i*at level does the student 
need to be read to, should a certain topic be 
addressed. 

. Match student needs to appropriate materials. Books are 
available for all ages, all reading levels and interest 
levels. Consult The Bookfinder. A Guide to Children's 
literature About the Heeds and Problems of Youth for 
books that relate to special topics, reading levels, 
and interest levels. 

• There are special series of books for the older reader 
with limited skills, such as the Skinny Books by E.P. 
Outton and Scholastic's Action Series. 

. Decide how the book wilt be used, the guidance to be 
given during reading, and any follow-up activities. 

Implementation 

* Motivate students with activities that create a 
positive etmostphere. 

. Provide opportunities for the child to experience the 
book— write about it, talk about it. 

. Foltow-ip with creative discussion. 

. Evaluate what has been learned and begin fol low -up 
activities. 

Crea^vq fook ^harigg fftas Wi^h prtxpg 

Often a group of children will choose or need to read a 
book on the same topic. This offers a great opportunity for 
a shared learning experience. Give the students several 
titles to choose from, but they must decide on one book 
that is going to be read by the whole grotp. Discuss what 
the book may be about and provide • purpose for reading 
j»rt of the book. Children return to the groip to discuss 
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trfiat they read. Children continue reading intil the book is 
finished, frequently stopping to jointly discuss the story. 
Th is technic** offers many opportmi t ies for shar ing 
feelings, discussing the story, and developing overall 
communication skills. Even the poorer reader can 
participate because the joint discission helps to assure 
understanding of the story. After the reading is conplete, 
creative extending activities can be assigned. 

Shared Reading 

A good took is even better tfen it is shared with someone 
else. Shared reading involves two people who read the same 
txuk, taking turns reading a few pages or paragraphs at a 
time. Discussion is going on and at the end creative 
activities can be assigned. This is another method that 
offers great sipport to the less capable reader. 

* Book Extension Ideas 

A "goocF book lives on in the iMnd of the reader. You 
think about the characters, wish to talk with them, or 
long for another chapter. Extending activities allow 
the student to fulfill all of these wishes arc* more. 
Additionally, many skill areas are put to use in 
creative ways that can be adopted for varying levels of 
ability. This is particularly valuable for the migrant 
student who may only be in the district a brief time. 
The teacher can use activities that stress the immediate 
skill needs while involving the student in the same unit 
as the rest of the class. Note that the following 
extension ideas encourage independent thinking, writing, 
end reading skills. 

t. Pretend to be a character in a story you have read. 
Write or tell what the character is like. 

2. Write a letter to the main character in the story, 
sharing your reaction to something the character 
did. 

3. Did you like the ending of the story? Write another 
one. 

4- Tell about your family. Who in your family do you 
turn to when you have problems. How is your fawily 
like families you have read about? How is it 
different? 

5. Write a description of a character you've read about 
that you would like to have as a friend and tell 
why. 

6. Write a riddle about a story others have read, too; 
let them try to guess which story it is. 

7. Write a diary of the main character showing the 
story from his point of view. 

8. Write a sequel to the story. 

hi - 



The older, more capable student can be a great resource 
for the teacher, the school, and other students in dealing 
with the issue of abuse and the special problem of the 
migrant student. One problem is providing the migrant child 
with the resources to continue learning about maltreatment 
and how to find help for him/herself should s/he move. Many 
of these ideas help students develop vital skills for 
cocuuni cation, research, writing, and decisionmaking* 

1. After reading a particular book, such as Iftggg 
Travers Kids, decide what services could help this 
family. Where are those services located in this 
state? How would you find them in other states? 
Interview people who work in these fields. What 
services do they offer? What training did they need 
for this job? Transcribe the interviews so they can 
be shared with others. 

2. Have students roleplay, reporting a case of abuse, 
ttat information would they need to share? Where 
would they find the nutter to call? 

3. Have students prepare a card for their wallet that 
gives important safety nunbers: fire, police, 
ambulance, child abuse hot line. Have children 
determine how they would find these nunfcers in 
another state. 

4. Have students write a brief r.ynopsis of a book about 
child abuse telling the pic:, recomae n de d age/grade 
level, and why they liked it. Compile the write-ups 
in a list to be given to each child so should they 
leave they have a resource for books that would help 
them continue to learn about abuse. 

5. Students could organize an information Day on Ihild 
Abuse. After deciding what needs to be covered, 
speakers such as local Social Service Agency workers 
and school guidance staff could be invited. This 
could be a learning experience for faculty, parents, 
and students. By preparing materials, reviewing, and 
choosing audio-visual materials, students would 
greatly increase their own knowledge. 

6. Have sturfents write stories of their own families 
from the "Roots/Foxfire* approach. Explore the 
famitv history comparisons of how changing times 
affect fmily practices. The changes in parent-child 
relationships through the generations can be one of 
the focuses. Compile the histories into a book for 
sharing. 

7. After your class has read about a case of child 
nra I treatment, you can have them follow it from 
reporting to conclusion. This would introduce them 
to the social services system and the legal system. 
Do they agree with the outcome? 
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8. Have the students collect articles about 
maltreatment and discuss what seems to be the cai*e. 
This would essuat you have shorn films or presented 
other material to provide the background material 
they would need. 

The important characteristic of all these activities 
is that the students'* opinions, background, and 
interests will determine their direction and 
outcome. Each activity can be the basis for 
continuing investigation and interaction between 
student and ideas. 

Ifiat fa tfce t— a rta n c m of eel f -concept? 

One of the primary characteristics shared by the abusive 
parent and the abused child is low r*lf -esteem. Such 
feelings prevent a child from reaching out tc the world, 
learning new concepts, making new friends, or sisply liking 
himself. An individual's self-concept is learned behavior, 
something lAich develops over time. It is generally 
affected by the er^irorsnent in Wiich Me function and 
determines how we feel about ourselves and others. Poor 
self -concept leads a child to expect failure, experience 
difficulty mskir^ decisions, and hesitate to express 
feelings or opinions. St is easy to see why a child with a 
poor self -concept would have problems in the classroom. 

Fortunately, research shows that self-concept can be 
improved. Through a positive attitude and a supportive 
classroom environment the educator can bring about change 
and greatly enrich a child's life. 

Self-Concept Activities 

. Star of the Meek : Put a picture of a child in the 
center of a bulletin board and have everyone write 
something supportive about the "star". Put up that 
child's best work. At the end of the week, put the 
picture and the writings in booklet form and send it 
home with the child. 

. Pat on thy pack : Cut out hand shapes. A child prints 
another child's name on the palm and writes five 
positive descriptive words on the fingers. Then the 
hand is delivered to the child whose name is written on 
the palm. This activity often points out to students 
positive characteristics about themselves of which they 
were unaware* 

. He" Collage : Children find pictures and words that 
tell about themselves, then paste them on a sheet of 
paper or on a tracing of their bodies. To appreciate 
themselves, children need to be aware of their own 
characteristics and preferences. They need to know it 
is okay to like different thfngs than their peers, to 
look different, and to react differently to similar 
situations. 

. Make Birthdays Special : Be sure to put student's 
birthday on the class calendar. <-i»r* a Monthly 



ct Iteration for all the etudents who have birthdays 
during tht Month. Design unique birthday cards that 
at rest tach student's special qualities. 

Utf Using a varftty of set isteeai enhancing 
techniques can help abuaad children to davalop a 
f fmtr aanaa of self, aa wall aa glva thaw tht 
Incentive to reach out for assistance. Self -concept 
activities, In conjuction with bibtiotherapy, can 
enhance awareness and eaaa the burden taeny migrant 
children experience. 



for Self-Concept Activities 



Bean, R., t Clams, H. How to Raise Chlldran's Self 'Esteem 
ios Angeles: Frice/StenVSloan Publishers, 1980. 

Borba, I Borba, C.Solf-Estesm: A Classroom Affair. 
Vol uses 1 and 2. Minneapolis: Winston Press, Inc. 1962. 

Canficld, <!., ft Walls, R.C. One Hundred Wave to Enhance 
Self-Concept In the Classroom: Hantfcook for Teachers 
and Parents . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- Hal I, 1976. 

Clark, A., ft Others. How to Raise Teenagers' Self-Esteem- 
Los Angeles: Pr lce/$tern/S I oen Publishers, 1987. 



Mackey, Sane and Mien Swan. Pear Elizabeth s 198J. 

Children's Inatitute of Kansas City, 9412 High Drive, 

Leewood, Kanaaa 66206. Plot: Sexual abuse by father. 
For ages 12 and up. 

Roberts, W1 1 lo Devi a . Don't Hurt Laurie . New York t 
Atheneua, 1978. Plot: Physicsl abuae by mother. For ages 
10-14. 

Ruby, lois. Arrlvlno At A Place You Haver Left. New York: 
Dell Polishing Co., 1977. Plot: Teen problem* Including 
physical abuse of sibling. For ages 13 and ip. 



Finding Books for Ckfldrwt 



Below are scsw additional sources to consult in order 
to find "Just the book" for that special child. 

Dreyer, S. The Bookflnder: A Guide to children's literature 
About the Needs end Problem of Youth, Vol ones I, II and 
HI. American Guidance Service, Inc. (Note: Each vol one 
reviews books from the previous few years.) 

Pardee k # J.A., & Pardeck, J.T. Yoirw People With Problems: 
ft Cujde to Bibliptheraov . Connecticut: Greenwood Press, 
1964. 



Children's Books on Child Abuse 

The following books are but s few of the available 
titles that address tha sensitive, difficult subject of 
child abuse and neglects 



Zaccerie, J.S., & Mosas, H. Facilitating Hunan Development: 
The Use of Blbliotheraov in Teaching and Counseling. 
Chmpaign, 111: Stipes, 1960. 



Armstrong, Louise. Saving the ftjg Deal Babv. New York: E. 
P. Out ton and Cospany, inc. 1980. Plot: Physical abuse 
by parents. For ages 12 snd up. 

*auer, M.D. Foster Child . New York: Seabury, 1977. Plot: 
Sexual abuse by a foster father. For ages 11*13. 

Bradbury, Bianca. JjjSU T ravers Kids , Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Conpany, 1972. Plot: Physical abuse by a 
stepfather. For ages 12 and up. 
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Lorrie Volverton, Coordinator 
Tutorial Outreach Program 
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Oneonta, NY 13620 
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Bulla, C.R. Benito . New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1961. 
Plot: Physicsl abtte by an ixcle. For ages 8-10. 



Byars, Betsy. The Ptnballe . New York: Harper and Row 
Publishers, 1977. Plot: Neglect and physical abuse by 
parents. For ages 6-12. 

Hunt, Irene. The Lottery Rosa . New York: Charles 
Scrfbner's Sons, 1976. Plot: Physical abuse by mother 
and her boyfriend. For ages 11-14. 



This publication is based on work sponsored wholly or in pan by tha 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERlf U.S. 
Department of Education, und^r contract number 400-86-0024. Ms 
contents do not necessarily reflect the views of OERI, the Depart- 
ment, or any other agency of the U.S. government. 
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COLLABORATION BETWEEN SCHOOLS 

AND SOCIAL SERVICES 



By Lynn Balster Uontos 



The growing chasm between society's complex 
problems and what the systems, as presently configured, 
can do to help is driving reform in all sectors. So says 
Joining Forces, a report by the National Association of 
State Boards of Education (Janet Levy 1989) calling for 
joint action. "Schools alone cannot compensate for the 
disadvantage created by troubled homes and troubled 
communities," states Levy. "Welfare and social services 
may momentarily mitigate a crisis, but cannot hold a 
hopeful future to those who lack abilities demanded by 
the Job market." One of the key changes needed to make 
reform work, say many experts, is collaboration between 
educati o n and human service agencies. 

Why is collaboration mandatory? 

"Using the schools to achieve racial balance, 
eliminate poverty, fight drug abuse, prevent pregnancy 
and reduce youth suicide is simply too much!" complains 
one educator (Dennis Rittenmeyer 1986). Over and over 
the Joining Forces staff heard the plea from both educa- 
tors and human service workers, "we can't do it alone." 
The problems are simply too big and too complex. 

Complex problems call for comprehensive services 
to the whole person and his or her community, says Lis- 
beth Schorr (Levy). Educators emphasize the importance 
of seeing the larger picture: That the child is pan of a 
family, which is part of a community, and th<u they can't 
be separated. Nor can human services and education 
remain in separate categor y. For one, they have 
overlapping administrative responsibilities and are 
mutually dependent on each other. "The goals that each 
system is setting for its own reform effort cannot be 
realized alone, but depend on complementary action by 
one or more sectors," says Levy. Family crises and the 
conditions of poverty must be alleviated if children are 
able to concentrate in the classroom; children must 
succeed in the classroom if they are one day to support 
themselves and avoid long-term dependency." 

Demographics also support collaboration, states 
Harold Hodgkinson (1989). For example, with metro 
areas crossing state lines, how do we deal with school 
districts that have allegiances to several states or cities? 
Or what about the link between education and crime? 
Eighty-two percent of America's prisoners are high 
school dropouts (Hodgkinson). Yet the cost of prisons is 
so astounding ($20,000 to maintain one prisoner for a 
year) that Hodgkinson says anything that keeps people 
out of prison, such as education, is an excellent long-term 
investment. 

Finally, there arc financial reasons. Hodgkinson 
doesn't see new funds for social programs forthcoming 



from government: "That being the case, we simply have 
to get more mileage out of the resources and organiza- 
tions we now have." In fact, he stresses that we may be 
able to magnify the effectiveness of each dollar several 
times through interagency collaboration. For example, a 
dollar invested in Head Start saves you $7 in later 
services you don't need to provide (Hodgkinson). "Fully 
funding Head Start," he says, "would be the most cost 
effective way to reduce high school dropouts, welfare 
recipients, as well as astronomical jail costs." 

On what issues should we be collaborating? 

Joining Forces has launched a national effort to 
help education and human services work together to aid a 
targeted group: children and families at-risk. Of the 
children starting school in 1988, one in four was born 
into poverty, half a million were bom to teen parents, and 
over naif at some point will live with only one parent in 
households prone to poverty and stress (Levy). Add 
widespread substance abuse, inadequate health care, lack 
of affordable housing and you get families that often face 
many risks simultaneously, increasing the complexity of 
solutions. 

Floyd Boschee (1989) also believes that if America 
is to develop a strong, competitive economy in an inter- 
national market, quality public schooling will have to be 
provided to all children, including the disadvantaged. 

The educational reform movement has generally not 
addressed the particular needs of disadvantaged students; 
in fact, it has made school success often harder for stu- 
dents already having difficulty. 

Areas for collaboration, depending on age group, 
include health care, income support, social services for 
families, tutorial and remedial help, before- and after- 
school care, improved parental literacy and involvement, 
linkage between employment and education, and atten- 
dance policies that seek to retain rather than exclude. 

How can we begin? 

No (me has all the answers, but here are ways to 
begin: (1) Study demographics, such as Hodgkinson 's 
report, including demographics of your own community. 
(2) Go to joint conferences where structured dialogue 
between agencies is encouraged— or set up joint commit- 
tee meetings, such as between education and health. (3) 
Make note of successful collaborative examples, both 
past and present 

(4) In the beginning, pick an issue to collaborate on 
that's not on anyone's specific turf, such as teen preg- 
nancy. (S) Involve key officials for inspiration and 
organizational backing; involve all key stakeholders, such 
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is staff who work directly with the children; include 
neutral parties who can smooth out rough spots. (6) 
Watch for "categorical drift"— that is, each agency 
working on its own in isolation. 

(7) Encourage information-sharing among systems 
about children ana families, and reward staff for work- 
ing with others outside their own sector. (8) Stress 
prevention and early intervention; look for ways the 
school system can, in working with other agencies, 
strengthen families and communities. 

(9) Use effective team-building for shared control 
and decision-making; good coammncnton is vital (10) 
Focus on process; remember that collaboration is a 
means, not an end. (1 1) Set realistic tirne-frames; estab- 
lish common goals to be implemented across tgencies, 
with accountability spelled out. (12) Be willing to 
commit the necessary resources: successful collabora- 
tion takes time and energy. 

What has collaboration achieved to date? 

Joining Forces collected information nationwide 
about collaborative programs. These efforts are useful 
to study because they inform us about what works and 
how to build a base tor collaboration. Two of the most 
important achievements that state and local collabora- 
tions have shown, according to Levy, are improvements 
in the delivery of existing services and the opportunity to 
provide new kinds of service, particularly to high-risk 
adolescents and communities. 

Training, for example, is a major focus in Rock- 
ingham County, New Hampshire, where elementary 
teachers are trained by the Division of Children and 
Youth to recognize early signs that a child is in trouble. 
Locating services so they're readily accessible is another 
way of improving connections. Washington, D.C v s 
Housing and Community Development Department and 
the D.C. Public Schools, for instance, have opened study 
rooms at two public housing complexes; teachers report 
that, as a result, children are showing improved study 
skills and turning in homework more reliably. 

As an example of new kinds of services, Texas' 
Communities in Schools Program brings social service 
staff into the school where they weak intensively with 
students at risk of dropping out The result? Thepro- 

Sam reports it keeps 90 percent of its students in school, 
a the other hand, the Kent County, Michigan, Depart- 
ment of Social Services provides funds for outreach 
workers who follow uo on attendance problems in early 
elementary grades— with the result of unproved auen- 
dance for 90 percent of first graders. 

How can we ensure future collaborative success? 

The first collaborative steps have been taken. Yet 
virtually no one is satisfied, says Levy, that collabora- 
tion has gone far enough. For one thing, many of the 
best examples aren't widely known and thus aren't fre- 




quently replicated. More importantly, even when 
successful programs are in puce* the changes w *» d 
tenons usually haven't bees incorporated on a sys- 
tem wide basis. Too often they're like "special proj- 
ects"; substantive policy discussions and priority-setting 
across systems are rare. 

Thus a broader view of collaboration is needed: 
"Collaboration must be not just a luxury set of .\d hoc 
comiBCtiOPS ■ but 1 cons isocct of omnizfttionAl khintoni? 
and individual thinking, reaching from the commitments 
made by top policymakers to the way individual 
teachers tod social workers interact with children and 
families'* (Levy). This requires frrnrtamental i 
Change- -a restructuring of organizational i 
tions, policies, program content, training, financing, and 

Can we do it? Certainly it means sacrificing 
(giving up turf and comfortable traditions, for one 
thing). But Schorr says the problems with families and 
children have emerged at the same time that twenty 
years of research have produced a critical mass of 
knowledge needed for taking action. We do know 
enough to help, she says: "The question is whether we 
are willing to bite the bullet and do it" (Levy). 
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COLLABORATION IN ADULT EDUCATION 



What la Collaboration? 

Investigating collaboration, one will find a variety of terms ap- 
plied indiscriminately (e.g.. partnerships, linkages, cosponsor- 
sWps, interagency or interorganizationai cooperation) to many 
types of relationships between organizations. To qualify a 
collaborative relationship for this Overview, five criteria have 
i identified: 
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• Programs or projects are jointly designed and monitored 

• Some autonomy is sacrificed by participants 

• Resources a •© contributed. 

• Organization* are mutually benefited 

• Administrators are actively involved or are supportive of the 
relationship and maintain final decision-making powers 



Advantages of Collaborative Relationships 

Current issues are complex and funding is difficult as adult 
education providers try to meet the needs of the community, 
business, and industry: therefore, collaboration can be very 
advantageous information, ideas, and resources can be pooled, 
and duplication aTO-harmf ul competition ran be avoided Beder 
(1984a) suggests that collaboration can be a major agency 
expansion strategy Partners can provide useful information on 
needs assessments and program evaluation, suggestions for 
curriculum development, participants, use of facilities and/or 
state-of-the-art equipment, specialized staff, and additional 
revenue from increased enrollments or from donations If these 
resources are used by the education agency to provide quality 
educational programs, power and prestige increase, expanding 
options for programing and marketing 



Features of Productive Collaborations 
Institutional Factors 

In spite of the numerous benefits of collaboration some rela- 
tionships have failed to accomplish desired objectives and have 
been terminated, resulting in negative relationships among par- 
ticipants and frustrations over unproductive investments of time 
and resources Beder (1984b) identifies four dominant themes 
that are important for successful relationships 

• Reciprocity— There must be a balance in giving and receiving 
resources and in giving up domain and power Each partici- 
pant must perceive that resources less valued are being 
exchanged for resources that are more valued 

• System Openness— External relationships should be actively 
sought, and there should be a receptiveness to external 
perspectives. 

e Trust and Commitment— Organizations cannot relinquish 
autonomy or perpetuate their collaborative relationship with- 
out trust and commitment The level of trust and commitment 
can be affected by the history of past collaborative efforts 
and the styles and personalities of the people involved 

• Structure— The compatibility of organizational structures and 
cultures is an Important factor fluid, flexible organizational 
Structure helps partners adapt to one another and creates an . 
environment of openness and receptivity. ^ " 



Pefsonat/lndhrtduaJ Factors 

Obviously, the people participating in a collaborative relation* 
ship will contribute to its success or failure The summary of a 
study that explored the benefits and problems of collaboration 
of 247 organizations {Hohmann 1985) identifies the individual 
behavior of administrators as having significant consequence 
The following behaviors characterize administrators who are 
effective collaborators 

• The ability to recognize the value and bargaining power of 
resources in hand and to identify outsiders who can con- 
tribute needed resources 

• The willingness to serve on committees and boards outside 
their organizations to develop networks the: could lead to col- 
laboration opportunities 

• Skill in human relations and mediation 

• Attentiveness to the details of planning and organization 

Boundary spanners, individuals designated to represent an 
organization in a collaboration, profoundly influence their 
organization's perception of the relationship since information 
will be evaluated, interpreted, and selectively communicated at 
the spanner s discretion The characteristics of the representa- 
tive chosen can be indicative of the interest an organization has 
in the relationship When there is a strong commitment toward 
expansion, high-level staff with the authority to contribute 
resources from their organizations are selected These repre- 
sentatives communicate frequently with their organizations and 
are very influential m decision-making processes If an organi- 
zation desires to protect a domain rather than expand it. people 
m rower level positions who have little influence and communi- 
cate minimally are selected (Hohmann 1985) 

Strategies 

Several authors (Bovard and Silling 1988 Memmmgs 1934 
Hohmann 1985) suggest the following strategies for developing 
productive collaborative relationships 

• Identify and clearly state specific purposes for desiring a col- 
laborative relation! hip 

• Develop objective criteria for selecting partners 

• Survey the environment to locate possible partners 

• Negotiate written agreements that delineate organizational 
responsibilities, program design, fiscal arrangements and 
established time frames 

• Allow time during negotiations to consider all ideas and 
options, so that final decisions will be more fully supported 

e Determine communication mechanisms and use them 
frequently 

• Establish monitoring and evaluation procedures and chan- 
nels to correct problems 

• Familiarize the Staff of the participating organizations with the 
agreements m the collaboration 

Beder (1984b) warns that relying too heavily on one collabora- 
ti n can threaten the autonomy of an organization, therefore it 
is advisable to explore several options Although developing a 
program with partners is more time consuming than working 
alone (Cervero 1964). planning time will dimmish as th orgam- 
zation becomes more experienced 

DIIC is sponsored by th« Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement* U.S, Department of 
Education. 



EjIMtptM Of Co M abO f th e AlTSflQMIMtl 

Hi Adult Education 

Tna literature contains many examples of collaborative arrange- 
ments developed by adult education providers The following 
are some of the most common types 



Business and industry 

To meet their training needs business and industry leaders can 
establish their own training centers or collaborate with existing 
adult education agencies A major difficulty with such collabora- 
tive arrangements has been the educational institutions' rigid 
orientation towaro emphasizing broad-based education, which 
includes theoretical background and the orientation of busi- 
ness and industry toward practical job-relevant knowledge 
(Fmgeret 1984) Fearing loss of control, educational agencies 
are reiuctant to allow business and industry to assist with 
developing and updating the curriculum In spite of these deter- 
rents collaboration is still a desirable option because business 
and industry cannot underrate the need for educational pro- 
gram planning and teaching expertise and the cost- 
effectiveness factor Educational institutions can become more 
flexible with registration procedures and scheduling customize 
and update curriculum and offer on-site instruction In ex* 
change they will receive the opportunity to increase enrollments 
and therefore revenue increased visibility and credibility wtthm 
the community and the use of state-oMhe-art technology and 
equipment while working directly m the business environment 



Professional Groups 

According to Cervero (1984) mterorgamzational collaboration 
is extensively practiced by continuing professional education 
providers and colleges and universities Among th<? advantages 
he lists are the following 



More prestige from being associated with a college or 
university 

Closer links between preservice and continuing education 
Higher Quality programs resulting from shared resources 
Increased visibility for partners 

Greater probability that there win be a sufficient number of 
participants 

Availability of competent instruction on specialized topics 
Increased referrals to the college or university 



Conclusion 

Collaborative relationships are desirable because they expand 
the capacity of the participants to accomplish objectives that 
could not be accomplished as well alone (Hammings 1084). 
Additionally, as agencies work cooperatively, they (earn about 
each other, understanding "what Ilea behind an organization's 
point of view, the constraints under which an organization 
operates, and the strengths and weaknesses" (p. 6). Successful 
collaborations are difficult to achieve because of the need to 
balance autonomy and involvement while sustaining the organ- 
izing force or goal (Hohmann 1985) Some key factors neces- 
sary for a productive reitionship are trust, flexibility, coopera- 
tiveness. compatibility of organizational structures, sufficient 
planning and organization, competent leadership, and percep- 
tion of mutual benefit. 
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Community Economic Da^siopment Programs 

From the various community economic and social structures 
emerge problems that necessitate programs in adult education 
job obsolescence, unemployment, illiteracy. limited-English 
proficiency, and education and employment for older adults 
Concerned agencies such as the state department of education, 
city government, social service agencies, an urban renewal 
committee, or a state employment commission may form an 
interagency collaboration council to identify resources for the 
needed programs, or it may choose to develop its own adult 
education center Valentine's (1984) case study demonstrates 
the necessity of particularly competent leadership for this type 
of collaboration Satisfying the diverse interests of program 
sponsors and program participants requires strong organiza- 
tional, management, and interpersonal relations skills 
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College Counseling in Independent Schools 



Background 

The number of students in independent schools today 
makes up scarcely ten percent of the nation's high school 
population. Nonetheless, these students comprise a 
significant minority because they tend to be highly 
motivated, intelligent, and in many cases able to pay the 
high costs of attending the nation's colleges and 
universities* Very often independent school students 
aspire to attend selective colleges, and their presence in 
freshman classes averages about thirty percent, a number 
which considerably exceeds their percentage in the 
national pool of college-bo* no r-ch school students . 

Independent school student exposed to a rigorous 
high school curriculum which p vares them well for the 
challenges of the college classroom. They are, moreover, 
encouraged to take part in a variety of extracurricular 
activities at their schools and to develop an appreciation 
for a shared core of community values. They are also 
urged to develop leadership skills which will eventually 
enable them to play dynamic and useful roles in our 
society as adults. 

Most independent schools are deeply committed to 
providing an education which is noted for its quality as well 
as the diversity of its student body. The charter of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, for instance, enjoins the school to seek 
"youth from every quarter," so that it may adequately 
instruct them in the "great and real business of living." In 
recent years the quest for diversity has led to the inclusion 
of a number of minority and disadvantaged students in 
independent schools. Alumni support and endowment 
funds have enabled many schools to assemble diverse 
student bodies which are similar in percentages to that of 
many colleges. 

The diversity, ability, and ambition of independent school 
students inevitably focuses their attention on gaining 
admission to selective and challenging colleges. 
Consequently their college counselors have multiple roles 
to play as they assist them on their way. 

The Counselor as Analyst 

The initial role of the counselor is that of an analyst, who 
must understand the pressures of the present college 
admissions system. Colleges have launched intensive 
marketing campaigns to attract a greater diversity of 
students. Ten years ago fifty percent of the freshman 
classes of the most selective colleges were composed of 
independent school students. Today that figure is thirty 
percent or less. The resultant pressure on independent 
school students to find places in selective colleges, and on 
their counselors who try to assist them, has risen markedly 
in recc.it years. 



A second pressure which elicits the analyst's skills comes 
from the economic realm. The rising cost of a college 
education in the past decade has further intensified the 
pressure on college counselors in independent schools to 
make H possible for their students to be admitted to very 
selective colleges. The pricing strategy on the part of 
colleges is to enhance their prestige by raising their prices. 
From the point of view of students' families, the increased 
cost of a college education has engendered an attitude 
that a college education is something of special value and. 
therefore, measurable by the name of the particular 
college or university. The college cost factor produces a 
simplification of the college admissions process into a sort 
of service for which the parent is paying, the result of 
which will be the delivery of a prestige college by the 
college counselor at the end of the student's education at 
an independent school. 

The Counselor as Advocate 

The independent school counselor, like all counselors, is 
also an advocate who desires to support his/her 
intelligent, motivated, and well-intentioned counsels 
vigorously as they seek to gain admission to challenging 
colleges. In independent schools the counsetor-to-student 
ratio is often low enough for the counselor and student to 
spend a good deal of time together and come to know 
each other well. The relationships which are often 
established enable the counselor to secure the trust cf the 
student and to play an influential and educational role in 
shaping the student's attitudes toward academic, personal, 
and moral questions. In turn, this relationship enables the 
counselor to represent the personal and academic 
qualities of their students very vividly to college admissions 
officers. On the other hand, independent school college 
admissions counselors are generally deeply committed to 
the idea of educating the "Whole" student and encouraging 
counselees and families to resist the competitive impetus 
of the marketplace and look at the broader question of 
whir,h colleges or universities would best suit the needs of 
the student. 

The Counselor as Advisor to Parents 

In addition to the pressures of the college admissions 
marketplace on independent school counselors &nd their 
extensive involvement with students, these counselors are 
generally more involved with parents than their public 
school counterparts. In this role as advlaor to parents, 
counselors have to keep in mind that, on average, seventy 
percent of the annual budget of an independent school is 
provided for by tuition paid by parents? More important is 
that parents often choose to send their children to 
independent schools because they are deeply committed 
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to the notion that the development of human values, as 
wall as intellectual skills, b an important part of their chiWs 
education. Counselors and parents frequently find 
themselves discussing together these shared values and 
the challenges of parenting along with college admhsions 
strategies. 

When an independent school is a boarding school, college 
cot. *s Mors frequently function, along with other faculty f as 
surrogate parents. Counselors are directly engaged in 
helping students inventory their academic and 
extracurricular interests, evaluate their personal strengths, 
and search for, choose, and gain admission to appropriate 
colleges and universities. 

Whether the counselor is operating in Toco parentis,' or as 
an advisor to a student who attends an independent 
school by day and lives with his or hor parents in the 
evening, the counselor needs to understand what the 
parents expect of both the student and the school. In 
addition, the counselor must ensure that parents are made 
an integral pari of the decision-making process. 
Newsletters, telephone cafe, and office conferences are 
invariably a pan of that process. 

The Counselor as Teacher 

Many college counselors are also claearoom teachers 
and bring from that experience a deep commitment to 
college counseling as an educational enterprise. Many 
work extremely hard as counselors to stress the skills and 
the insights which can be gained by students as they move 
through the college selection process. Independent school 
counselors want students to develop self assessment 
skills, and to be able to analyze college literature and 
audio-visual materials critically. Counselors must help 
students analyze the objective data about the difficulty of 
admission to particular schools, and then establish a range 
of choices. They also want students to match themselves 
with the acaderric and extracurricular programs, as well as 
the philosophies of the respective colleges they choose, 
and to learn to present themselves cogently and effectively 
in interviews, in correspondence, and in their admissions 
applications. 

College counselors in independent schools frequently find 
themselves involved in teaching extracurricular activities 
such as sports, music, or drama. Boarding school 
counselors are able to describe students as individuals on 
the basis of knowing them in their dormitories, and 
watching them inter ict with other students. This invariably 
redounds to the student's advantage in the college 
admissions quest. 

The Counselor as Intermediary 

THo final rote of college counselors in independent schools 
are as Intermediaries in the relationship between school 
and coliegt .Many independent schools have had a 
longstanding tradition of sending a number of their 
graduates to particular colleges or universities. That 
pattern has now changed, but the contacts with colleges 
and universities endure. The result is that many 
independent school counselors are well known and 
respected by admissions officers. College admissions 



officers tend to rely on the judgment of counselors known 
to them in occasional instances where a student is at the 
margin of their admissions criteria 

Beyond the formal admissions process, many college 
admissions officers are invited to speak to atude,rts and 
parent groups at independent schools. The result of these 
relationships between counselor and college admissions 
of**-*- sometimes results in a misconception on the part of 
part* its and the public They may view the counselor as a 
broker in the admissions process, and expect him or her to 
be able to guarantee admission to a particular college with 
which the school has a supposedly "close' relationship. 
These expectations are almost never fulfilled. College 
admissions officers across the nation have constructed a 
very fair and open admissions process. Counselors in 
independent schools often have to spend a significant 
amount of their time and energy educating parents about 
this reality. They must convince parents to take a broader 
view and rut connect the cost of their child's education 
with a particular "result/ i.e., entry to a prestige college. 

Conclusion 

Counselors in independent schools invariably argue that 
the result of an independent school education should be 
an education of tht whole* person rather than admission 
to a particular college, and that both school and parents 
should focus on ensuring that the student's self esteem be 
protected, if not expanded, in the process of clearing the 
college admissions hurdle. As America continues to seek 
new ways to preserve democracy and provide quality 
within its educational system, college counseling in 
independent schools provides a fascinating challenge and 
opportunity. 
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COLLEGE PLANNING FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED YOUTH 



There are more than 3,000 colleges and universities in the 
United States. Choosing among them is a complex task. 
Recruiting procedures and a wide variety of publications 
such as college viewbooks offer idyllic scenes of campus 
life, but do little to clarify student decision making. The in- 
creasing number and variety of books on how to get accept- 
ed by the college of your choice adds to the anxiety and ex- 
pectations. Unless the match between institutions and 
students is truly a good one, both are likely to be disap- 
pointed. 

Gifted and talented (GT) students often have problems 
beyond those of most other students who consider college 
and career choices. A systematic, collaborative approach is 
needed whereby students learn that college planning is part 
of life career development; it need not be a finite event that 
begins and ends mysteriously or arbitrarily. 

Learning About Oneself; A 6* Year Process 

A coherent, programmatic approach to college planning pro- 
vides opportunities for students to obtain information from 
counselors, other adults, and peers who understand their 
needs and who will listen to them, interpret and clarify their 
experiences, and discuss their concerns about changing 
self-concepts. Programs should include students who are 
identified as gifted (generally through !Q scores) but who 
may not be achieving academically. Students can learn 
about themselves, their community, and career options in a 
wide variety of ways. College Planning for Gifted Students 
(Berger, 1989) provides detailed information. 

Seventh and Eighth Grade*. Guidance activities emphasize 
self-awareness, time management, work/study skills, and 
an introduction to career awareness. Students develop a 4- 
to 6-year academic plan and decbion-making skills. Partici- 
pation in regional talent searches is encouraged, and stu- 
dents ar* provided with information on the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test (SAT) and/or the American College Test (ACT), 
the screening instruments employed by talent searches. 
Planning for advanced courses often begins as early as the 
eighth grade, especially in the case of sequential courses 
such as mathematics, languages, and sciences. Many stu- 
dents will not be ready or able to begin a sequence. In such 
cases, summer programs, sponsored by regional talent 
searchas or by-mail courses provided by some regional tal- 
ent search programs may be a viable option. 

Ninth and Tenth Grades. Guidance activities continue to 
help students clarify intellectual and social/emotional experi- 



ences, establish a sense of identity and direction, and set 
short- and long-term goals. Students are encouraged to 
identify and pursue interests. By 10th grade, they become 
aware of how their academic subjects, values, interests, 
and goals relate to careers. They also begin to learn that 
some interests and talents develop into artistic or scientific 
convictions while others develop into leisure activities. 

Eleventh and Twelfth Grades. Guidance activities include 
arranging for mentor relationships and internships. Through 
group workshops, students learn how colleges make selec- 
tions, who is involved in the admissions process, how stu- 
dents are evaluated, and what they can offer that a college 
requires and desires. They learn about the app f ication pro- 
cess and how to present themselves so that the institution 
will recognize them as a good match. 

Parents can support an effective guidance program by 
participating in school career centers and providing students 
with opportunities for enrichment. 

Learning About Colleges 

Learning about colleges is a two-step process. Step 1 in- 
volves collecting general information by reading, talking with 
people (asking questions), and visiting colleges. By the end 
of 11 ih grade, the student should be able to develop a 'ist of 
10 to 20 colleges based on personal criteria. Step 2 in* 
volves analyzing and evaluating information. Students 
should be attuned to their needs and be creative research* 
ers. By the middle of 12th grade, the student should be able 
to narrow his or her list to five or six colleges, taking into 
consideration (a) personal values, interests, and needs; (b) 
the variety and range of available college opportunities; (c) 
realistic constraints such as cost and distance; and (d) the 
method used by the colleges to select a freshman class (se- 
lectivity factor). The final list should include a safety school 
(one that will definitely accept the student), a bng shot (ad- 
missions criteria are slightly beyond the student's creden- 
tials), and three or io'-.r colleges having admissions criteria 
that match the student's credentials. 

Some gifted studer's are drawn to the most selective 
colleges and universities, schools that receive more than 10 
applications for every freshman vacancy. A student who as- 
pires to a highly selective college can expect a highly com- 
petitive application review. Students should understand that 
the way they address the application process may be the 
critical factor determining acceptance or rejection. 



The application requires the following two kinds of infor- 
mation: 

1. Objective information including biographical data, in- 
formation on academic performance, standardized 
test scores such as SATs or ACTs, Achievement Test 
scores, advanced placement (AP) examination 
grades, and additional numerical information. 

2. Subjective information including extracurricular activi- 
ties, recommendations, essay and/or personal state- 
ment, and a personal interview. 

What Colleges Look For 

• Academic performance: Grade point average and class 
rank. 

• Academic rigor. Evidence of superior ability in the form 
of honors, GT, or AP courses. (Some colleges ignore 
honors or GT classes because they are of unknown 
quality.) 

Depth of study in areas such as foreign languages 
and mathematics. 

Quality: Four or five academic subjects each year 
(English, mathematics, science, history, language). 

Balance: Evidence that the student took a broad cur- 
riculum (mathematics and science, history, and Eng- 
lish courses). 

Trends: Evidence as to whether the student's 
grades are gradually improving each year. Recent 
performance is the most important indicator of the 
student's current level of ability and motivation. 

• Consistency: The parts of the application should fit to- 
gether to provide a common theme and make the stu- 
dent "come alive" on paper. Recommendations should 
support and be consistent with both the academic 
record and what the student says about himself or her- 
self. A quirk in the transcript (e.g., a tow grade in an ac- 
ademic course during 1 1th or 12th grade) should be ac- 
companied by an explanation. High SAT scores 
combined with a relatively low GPA provide an incon- 
sistent picture of ar. applicant (e.g., high ability/low mo- 
tiva tion). The student should address these situations 
in an essay or personal statement. 

• Standardized tests: PSATs, SATs, ACTs, and Achieve- 
ment Tests are the only objective way a college can 
compare students from all parts of the country. Some 
large universities screen a vast number of applicants by 
combing each student's SAT or ACT score with GPA 
and class rank. Students who are not good test takers 
should avoid such colleges or make sure that their 
scores are not so low that they can be eliminated from 
consideration. Selective schools may emphasize 
achievement test scores. If students wait until senior 



year, only three tests may be taken. 

• Extracurricular activities and other supporting material: 
When highly selective colleges decide between two stu- 
dents who are academically equal, the creative presen- 
tation of extracurricular activities, the quality of recom- 
mendations, the essay or personal statement, the 
interview, and other supporting material make a differ- 
ence. 

• Community service: Admissions officers know that an 
altruistic student, one who contributes to community life 
without regard for compensation, is likely to contribute 
to college life, be academically successful, and form a 
long-term attachment to the college or university. 

• Recommendations: Counselor and teacher recommen- 
dations should present a positive picture of the appli- 
cant, distinguish between the applicant and others who 
are equally qualified, and be consistent with the rest of 
the student's application. 

• The application essay: The essay can reassure the ad- 
missions committee that the student is capable of col- 
lege-level work. Many gifted students have a difficult 
time with open-ended questions. Some create beautiful 
prose that, on the surface, is convincing. A closer look 
may reveal that none of the ideas are documented, 
grounded in fact, or based on any genuine information. 

A counselor's rote as student advocate and resource 
does not end when letters of acceptance arrive. Some stu- 
dents have difficulty breaking away. These students spend 
years in academic and social activities that nurture close 
friendships, and they sense that their lives are about to 
change. Although this is true for adolescents in general, gift- 
ed students may especially need guidance activities that 
ease the transition from high school to college. 

College and career planning may be particularly diffi- 
cult for some gifted students. However, it can be a grcwth- 
promoting experience for all participants when the ultimate 
goal — student decisions based on realistic criteria that result 
in a satisfying life— is kept at the forefront of all decision- 
making activity. 
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Comprehensive Guidance Program Design 



Overview 

Guidance in the past has been a set of loosely related 
services whose focus has shifted with cultural trends, in the 
last two decades, the concept of guidance for development 
has emerged based on the idea of describing human de- 
velopment in terms of occupational, educational, and 
personal/social needs. Schools have attempted to provide 
'comprehensive" services by the simple addition of new 
programs and activities in response to the identification 
of raw student needs* The result has been a number of 
problems: 

• lack of coordination of activities 

• duplication of efforts by several staff members 

• confusion about counselors' roles 

• unexamined assumptions about the relationship 
between staff activities and student outcomes 

• focus of attention on a few student subgroups 
(e.g.. seniors, the college bound, deviants) 

• unrealistic expectations for the outcomes of guidance 
activities 

• difficulty in identifying and evaluating the actual 
outcomes of guidance 

In addition to these internal difficulties, the socio- 
economic situation has changed, and support for the 
development of new services has diminished. Guidance 
administrators are now faced with: 

• an increasing demand for accountability 

• a decreasing level of financial support 

• growing public dissatisfaction with education 
outcomes (both cognitive and affective) 

• public pressure to use available funds for 
back-to-basics 



Rationale for a New Direction 

Research has shown that psychological maturity is a 
better predictor of subsequent life/career satisfaction than 
are school grades and academic content mastery. The 
schools' response to the back-to-basics demand should 
therefore not neglect students' affective development. 
Moreover, if education is seen as the transmission of a 
culture s survival skiHs. instruction in the basics is not 
enough. Students also need the communication and 
socialization skills involved in successful career develop- 
ment, A career is now considered to be more than just an 
occupation: it has both a longitudinal dimension with se- 
quential roles such as student, worker, and retiree, and a 
cross-sectional dimension consisting of the interactive re- 
lationships between job, family, and community roles. Stu- 
dents now face a wide range of choices in occupations, 
career patterns, and life styles. To deal with these choices 
wisely they need: 



• extensive practice in problem-solving and 
decision-making 

• access to occupational information and skill in 
processing information efficiently 

• an understanding of personal interests, values, and 
abilities and the importance of each to life/career 
satisfaction 

• knowledge of social and economic trends and their 
effect on individual life/career development 

Guidelines for a Now Comprehensive Program 

Leaders in the guidance field have recently advocated a 
comprehensive program that would meet the comolex 
guidance needs of today's students and. at the same t me. 
resolve many of the problems experienced by guidance in 
the past. If fuliy implemented, the proposed program could 
very wail decrease costs and increase effectiveness. In* 
stead of a set of loosely related services, the new program 
would: 

• consist of interrelated and interdependent services 
organized around a conceptual modol 

• be an integral part o' the tota 1 * Jucational system 

• address the life career development needs of all 
students, K-12 

• be student-outcome oriented rather than 
counselor-activity oriented 

• contain a setf-monitcring system to provide for 
systematic program improvement 

Specifrc guidelines are as follows: 

1 . Build on the existing program. Evolution is usually more 
acceptable and less costly than revolution. 

2. Us>6 d teamwork approach. Involvement helps people 
feel a sense of ownership and makes implementation of 
new directions more acceptable. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that there exists a wealth of knowledge, 
wisdom, skill, and creativity in teachers, parents, stu- 
dents, administrators, and members of the community 
Tapping these resources by asking members of the 
various groups to serve on advisory councils, planning 
committees, and special task forces can significantly 
enhance both the quantity and quality of guidance 
services. 

3. Identify the desired student outcomes. List a large 
number of potentially desirable student outcomes and 
ask parents, teachers, administrators, students, and 
other relevant community representatives to rate the 
imparlance of each outcome. Using the results of this 
survey (and a guidance team composed of representa- 
tives from the various groups identified), select a set of 
high-priority student outcomes that the school can 
realistically address with existing resources. As soon as 
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possible, report the survey results, the selected top* 
priority (terns, the rationale for selection, end plans for 
the next step to til pert clpants end eek for their com- 
ments end suggestions* TWe feedback not only essures 
people that their input has been used, but also clarifies 
for everyone the specific goats of the guidance program. 

4. Wen program activities which are directfy tinted to the 
desired student outcome* For eech student outcome, 
diagram a conceptual model of the stages through 
which each student must progress in order to achieve 
the desired outcome stage. Then, for each stage, link 
(diagrammatical^): 

(a) the activities that would directly help the student 
reach that stage; and 

(b) examples of observable evidence that would 
demonstrate the student's mastery of relevant 
skills and knowledge. 

An examination of the entire set of conceptual models in 
terms of the logic of the linkages (activity -* evidence — 
achievement) and the potential areas of overlap can 
eliminate unnecessary and irrelevant activities. This in 
turn increases me cost effectiveness of the program. 
Also, by having clear criteria for student readiness to 
progress to the next stage of each desired outcome, the 
guidance program can be truly responsive to individual 
developmental needs. 

5. Develop an on-going evaluation system. No program is 
perfect when it is first implemented. Nor do students' 
needs remain the same over time. A self-monitoring 
evaluation system can provide information necessary 
to: 

(a) prove program effectiveness thereby meeting ex- 
ternal demands for accountability; and 

(b) improve program effectiveness thereby maintain- 
ing a guidance program that is dynamically re- 
sponsive to the changing needs of students and 
society. 

The Counselor's Role 

in the past, undefined and/or unrealistic expectations of 
the guidance program have made school counselors par- 
ticularly vulnerable to criticism and assignment to inappro- 
priate (usually clerical) tasks. Guidance has often been 
viewed as an ancillary (and dispensable) service. Unfortu- 
nately, counselor training institutions have perpetuated this 
problem by emphasizing counselors' roles as therapists 
and minimizing their rotes as educators. The new com- 
prehensive guidance program would put school coun- 
selors back in the mainstream of education and would 
require a more professional and cost-effective use of their 
skill* 

While one-to-one counseling is still recognized as quite 
valuable in some cases, it is no longer seen as a cost- 
effective m viable means for delivering comprehensive 
school gu'dance services. The new program requires 
counselors ;o "stretch - * their skills by: 



• engaging in more group counseling and guidance 
activities 

• formalizing and coordinating teachers' and parents* 
roles in guidance 

• sharing expertise with teachers and parents through 
individual and group consultation 

• learning how to extend measurement concepts from 
the individual to the program level (thus acquiring the 
expertise to develop and manage a self-monitoring 
program evaluation system) 

• providing change-agent leadership for on-going pro- 
gram improvement 
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Cooperative Learning Strategies and Children 



Lawrence Lyman and Harvey C. Foyle 



Cooperative learning is a teaching strategy involving 
children's participation in small group learning activities 
that promote positive interaction. This digest discusses the 
reasons (or using cooperative learning in centers and 
classrooms, ways to implement the strategy, and the long- 
term benefits (or children's education. 

Why Try Cooperative Learning? 

Cooperative learning promotes academic achievement, is 
relatively easy to implement, and is not expensive. 
Children's improved behavior and attendance, and in- 
creased liking of school, are some of the benefits of 
cooperative learning (Slavin, 1987). 

Although much of the research on cooperative learning has 
been done with older students, cooperative learning 
strategies are effective with younger children in preschool 
centers and primary classrooms. In addition to the positive 
outcomes just noted, cooperative learning promotes stu- 
dent motivation, encourages group processes, fosters so- 
cial and academic interaction among students, and 
rewards successful group participation. 

Can Cooperative Lear ning Be Used in Early 
Childhood Classes? 

When a child first comes to a structured educational set- 
ting, one of the teacher's goals is to help the child move 
from being aware only of himself or herself to becoming 
awan of other children. At this stage of learning, teachers 
are co>"»cemed that children learn to share, take turns, and 
show wring behaviors for others. Structured activities 
which prorate cooperation can help to bring about these 
outcomes. One of the most consistent research findings is 
that cooperative learning activities improve children's 
relationships with peers, especially those of different so- 
cial and ethnic groups. 

When children begin to wc rk on readiness tasks, coopera- 
tion can provide opportunities for sharing ideas, teaming 
how others think and react to problems, and practicing oral 
language skills in small groups. Cooperative learning in 
early childhood can promote positive feelings toward 
school, teachers, and peers. These feelings build an im- 

r n SV rtarrt »ase for : ther success in school. 
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What Are the Advantages of Cooperative Learning 
for Elementary School Students? 

According to Glasser (1986), children s» motivation to work 
in elementary school is dependent on the extent to which 
their basic psychological needs are met. Cooperative 
learning increases student motivation by providing peer 
support. As part of a learning team, students can achieve 
success by working well with others. Students are also en- 
couraged to learn material in greater depth than they might 
otherwise have done, and to think of creative ways to con- 
vince the teacher that they have mastered the required 
material. 

Cooperative learning helps students feel successful at 
even/ academic level. In cooperative learning teams, tow- 
achievirg students can make contributions to a group and 
experience success, and all students can increase their 
understanding of ideas by explaining them to others 
(Featherstone, 1986). 

Components of the cooperative learning process as 
described by Johnson and Johnson ( 1 984) are complimen- 
tary to the goals of early childhood education. For example, 
well -constructed cooperative learning tasks involve posi- 
tive interdependence on others and individual account- 
ability. To work successfully in a cooperative learning 
team, however, students must also master interpersonal 
skills needed for the group to accomplish its tasks. 

Cooperative learning has also been shown to improve 
relationships among students from different ethnic back- 
grounds. Slavin (1980) notes: "Cooperative learning 
methods [sanctioned by the school] embody the require- 
ments of cooperative, equal status interaction between 
students of different ethnic backgrounds..." 

For older students, teaching has traditionally stressed 
competition and individual learning. When students are 
given cooperative tasks, however, learning is assessed in- 
dividually, and rewards are given on the basis of the 
group's performance (Featherstone, 1986). When children 
are taught the skills needed for group participation when 
they first enter a structured setting, the foundation is laid 
for later school success. 



How Can Teachers Use Cooperative Learning 
Strategies? 

Foyle and Lyman (1988) Identify the basic steps involved 
In successful implementation of cooperative learning ac- 
tivities: 

1. The content to be taught is identified, and criteria for 
mastery are determined by the teacher. 

2. The most useful cooperative learning technique is iden- 
tified, and the group size is determined by the teacher. 

3. Students are assigned to groups. 

4. The classroom is arranged to facilitate group interac- 
tion. 

5. Group processes are taught or reviewed as needed to 
assure that the groups run smoothly. 

6. The teacher develops expectations for group learning 
and makes sure students understand the purpose of the 
learning that will take place. A time line for activities is 
made clear to students. 

7. The teacher presents initial material as appropriate, 
using whatever techniques she or he chooses. 

8. The teacher monitors student interaction in the groups, 
and provides assistance and clarification as needed. The 
teacher reviews group skills and facilitates problem-solv- 
ing when necessary. 

9. Stud int outcomes are evaluated. Students must in- 
dividually demonstrate mastery of important skills or con- 
cepts of the teaming. Evaluation is based on observations 
of student performance or oral responses to questions; 
paper and pencil need not be used. 

10. Groups are rewarded for success. Verbal praise by the 
teacher, or recognition in the class newsletter or on the bul- 
letin board can be used to reward high-achieving groups. 

Conclusion 

Early childhood educators can use many of the same 
strategies and activities currently being used to encourage 
cooperation and interaction in older children. Effective 
cooperative (earning experiences increase the probability 
of children's success throughout their school years. 
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Cooperative Problem-Solving in the Classroom 



Jonathan Tudge and David Caruso 



Over the years, early childhood education has stressed the 
importance of cooperative play and learning for the young 
child's development (Dewey, 1897). Cooperative learning 
involves children in the active exchange of ideas rather 
than passive teaming. Research has demonstrated the 
potential of cooperative problem-solving for enhancing 
young children's cognitive development and learning. 

Cooperative problem-solving is likely to be effective if 
children share a goal, and have differing perspectives on 
the tr~! way of attaining it. This sharing of differing points 
of view in the attempt to achieve a common goal results in 
cognitive advance. Cooperative problem-solving often oc- 
curs in classrooms— for example, when two children at- 
tempt to ride on a swing at the same time. 

Ptaget and Cooperative Problem-Solving 

Research on the effects of collaboration between peers on 
cognitive development lias primarily been based on 
Piaget's theory concerning the impact of social interaction 
on cognitive and moril development (Piaget, 1932, 1959). 
Piaget maintained that opportunities for becoming less 
egocentric are more common when children discuss things 
with each other because then they must face the fact that 
not everyone has the same perspective on a situation. 
Psychologists have based most of their research in this 
area on Piaget's theory, and have examined children's 
performance on conservation tasks, wonting in pairs and 
individually. Several researchers have found that children 
who were paired with a more advanced child were later 
able to solve conservation tasks at a higher level, while 
children who worked individually did not improve. 

Piagetian scholars argue that cognitive conflict— a dif- 
ference in perspective that leads to discussion of ench 
partner's opinion — is necessary for development. In trying 
to resolve conflicts, partners have to explain to each other 
their points of view. In the course of the explanation, the 
toss advanced child can be led to greater understanding. 

Study results (Tudge, 1985, 1986) suggest that in the 
absence of feedback, cognitive conflict (brought about by 
pairing children with different perspectives) only helps 



children who reason at a less advanced level than their 
partner when the partner is confident of his or her opinions. 
But in a third study (Tudge, 1987), in which children 
discovered whether or not their views were correct, 
children improved regardless of whether their partner ini- 
tially reasoned at a less or a more advanced level. Thus 
our research indicates that the effects of cooperative prob- 
lem-solving are by no means straightforward. We can 
merely suggest posstole consequences of encouraging 
collaboration in the classroom. 

Guidelines lor Teachers 

Teachers can encourage children to interact and share 
their perspectives during cooperative play by: 

Planning activities in which children have a shared goal. 
It is not enough to have children working side by side on 
an activity. For example, when two children are playing 
with building blocks together but working on different parts 
of a structure, they may not be trying to accomplish the 
same goal. Children who try to achieve a shared objective 
will find it helpful to discuss their ideas about the problem 
and agree on a strategy. Teachers can promote real 
cooperative activity by encouraging collaboration during 
the activity-planning stage. 

Ensuring that the goat is intrinsically interesting. 
Young children are likely to pursue a goal only if they find 
it interesting. Quite often, when teachers present problems 
that they see as important, they inadvertently fail to con- 
sider the children's degree of interest in solving the prob- 
lem. One effective approach for maximizing the child's 
intrinsic Interest is to involve children in activities in which 
they can determine their own objectives, that is, activities 
with several possible goals or which offer several ways of 
reaching the goals. 

Making it possible for children to achieve their goal through 
their own actions. 

This guideline, suggested by Kamii and DeVries (1 978) for 
physical knowledge activities, can lead to successful 
cooperative problem-solving. Through acting on objects 
and observing the effects, young children receive feed- 
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back, which helps them adapt their differing perspectives 
when working cooperatively. Rolling a ball down a ramp to 
hit a target, for example, provides many opportunities for 
adapting the actions involved. Children can vary the speed 
and direction of the ball, the slope of the ramp, and so forth. 
They can discuss why they miss the target and the best 
way to solve the problem. 

Seeing to it that the results of the child's actions are visible 
and immediate. 

The give and take of sharing perspectives and strategies 
during cooperative activity will be encouraged by immedi- 
ate feedback about the results of children's actions. As 
Kamii and DeVries (1978) point out, when children see 
results, they are likely to be motivated to keep trying 
different strategies. Contrast an activity such as planting 
seeds, which results in a long-delayed reaction, with a 
game of target-ball, in which the child chooses the objec- 
tive, produces the object's action, and observes an imme- 
diate result. 

The Teacher's Role In Cooperative Problem-Solving 

Because the objective of cooperative problem-solving is 
for children to share perspectives as they pursue goals, it 
is essential that teachers encourage and suggest rather 
than give directions. These guidelines will help teachers in 
this effort: 

1 Encourage children to interact with each other. 
A teacher might introduce an activity in an open-ended way 
by saying, "Here's an activity for 2 or 3 children. What do 
you think we could do with these things, Brett and Sally?" 
This conveys the importance of each child's perspective 
and encourages children to come up with their own goals. 

2. Help children clarify or adapt their shared goals. 

In order for children to pursue goals cooperatively, they 
must agree upon a clearly delineated goal. During early 
childhood, when children often act first and discuss later, 
a teacher can play a vital role by helping them clarify their 
goal before they attempt to solve the problem. Teachers 
can verbalize the objective for the children. A teacher might 
say, for example, "I see. You're trying to get this water over 
there by using the tubes and funnels." 

3. Involve children who are unlikely to initiate. 

Quieter children are '. ss likely than more assertive children 
to become involved or state their ideas. It is critical for 
teachers to encourage these children to participate and to 
help them state their perspectives on the problem. 

Teaching strategies that may be appropriate for other 
activities limit the effectiveness of cooperative problem- 
solving. Even if children are struggling, it is not appropriate 
to demonstrate solutions or solve a problem for them. 



Research suggests that arriving at the correct answer is 
less important for children's cognitive development than 
the process of struggling with the problem cooperatively. 

Conclusion 

As Damon (1984) points out, when children explore new 
possibilities jointly, their thinking is not constrained by an 
expert who "knows better," but rather is limited only by the 
boundaries of their mutual imaginations. When teachers 
present problems that children at differing developmental 
levels can work on together, encourage children's efforts 
to share perspectives, and help children arrive at a com- 
mon objective, cooperative problem-solving becomes a 
valuable part of the curriculum. 

This digest was adapted by Sue Ann Kendall from 'Cooperative Problem 
Solving in the Classroom: Enhancing Young Children's Cognitive 
Development.* Young Children. November, 1988, pp 46-52 
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Counseling Abused Children 



introduction 

Counseling abused children is a challenging task for practi- 
tioners. The incidence of reported and substantiated child 
abuse and neglect has risen dramatically since the "dis- 
covery* of the Battered Child Syndrome in the sixties, and 
subsequent mandatory reporting laws. The nation has 
moved through stages of public awareness about the phe- 
nomenon. Current^ practitioners have become aware of 
the widespread sexual abuse of girls (estimated at one in 
four females) and are developing increasing awareness of 
the sexual abuse of boys. Rapid changes in the knowledge 
base demand that counselors keep abreast of the indica- 
tors of maltreatment, the laws for reporting ~uspected 
abuse, and the ways in which children can best be served 
to overcome effects of a negative family experience. 

All fifty states require that helping professionals report sus- 
pected child abuse to the child protection agency or the 
police. Many counselors experience difficulty with reporting 
requirements for fear of violating the trust of a child, or 
creating mistrust with the child's parents. Such reporting to 
Children's Protective Services has saved the lives of many 
children, and brought help to families. Although children 
are still removed from their families and placed in foster 
homes when it is necessary for their protection, the empha- 
sis has shifted to serving children in their own homas, and 
providing services to help the family overcome the situa- 
tions which lead to abuse or neglect. Counselors should be 
familiar with child abuse reporting laws in their own states. 
Typically counselors and school personnel are required to 
report suspected abuse, and are granted immunity from 
liability because they are presumed to be acting in good 
faith. Many states also have criminal or civil penalties 
established for mandated professionals who fail to report. 

Types of Maltreatment 

A common theme underlying most forms of maltreatment — 
physical abuse, neglect, or sexual abuse and exploita- 
tion— is that of emotional hurt. The child who is physically 
abused often suffers emotionally from inconsistent parent- 
ing and fear. The sexually abused child suffers from the 
lack of affection or supervision which leaves him/her vul- 
nerable to the subtle advances of the perpetrator; and the 
neglected child becomes anxious or apathetic about a life 
in which basic needs aren't met. One general consequence 
of child maltreatment is developmental fixation or "freez- 
ing.* The child who comes to the attention of the counselor 
due to difficulties in the classroom or poor social adjust- 
ment may very well be a maltreated child. 

Neglect 

Neglect accounts for more deaths than the physical abuse 
of children. In a national study of reported child maltreat- 



ment, only 4% experienced major physical injury, while 
60% experienced a type of physical neglect. Neglect was 
associated with 56% of child deaths (American Humane 
Association, 1983). All types of neglect are essentially a 
failure by the parents to provide something needed for the 
child's healthy growth and development The concept of 
neglect includes the assumption that some harm must 
befall the child as a result of the parents 9 failure to provide. 

Physical Abuse 

Physical abuse is usually defined as the intentional or 
nonacckJental inflicting of injury on a child by a caregiver. It 
manifesto as bruises, welts, broken bones, bums, lacera- 
tions, or even death. It may occur through hitting, striking, 
beating, kicking, biting, slapping or other forms of violence 
directed at a chHd. Many, if not most, parents who abuse 
children have been reared in an environment in which 
some form of maltreatment occurred. Physical abuse 
appears in all socioeconomic classes, but is correlated with 
the stresses of poverty. 



Sexual Abuse and Exploitation 

Child sexual abuse is the adult (or older child) 
exploitation of the normal childhood development 
process, through the use of sexual activity. Exam- 
ples of the types of sexual activity might include 
touching, kissing, fondling, manipulations of the 
genitals with the fingers, and actual sexual inter- 
course (Stovall, 1981). 

In examining patterns of sexual abuse and exploitation, it is 
important to Keep in mind that the knowledge base is 
changing rapidly. Whilp ^ ' r belief was that sexual abuse 
perpetrators were dwti ways men, McCarty (1986) 
studied female perpetrates and found both accomplices 
who aided male perpetrators, and independent abusers, 
who had come from a background of bad childhoods, 
unhappy marriages and earlier sexual victimization. Within 
the last decade it has been acknowledged that male chil- 
dren are also sexually victimized and are at great risk 
(Bolton, Morris, & MacEachron, 1989). It currently appears 
that female children are more likely to be sexually abused 
in an incestuous situation, while more male children are 
sexually abused outside the home. 



Emotional Abuse or Neglect 

Emotional neglect generally implies a consistent indif- 
ference to the child's needs and covers a range of 
behavior, from the parent wno never speaks to the child 
and doesnl remove the child from a crib, to the psychotic 
parent unable to acknow'edge the reality of the child's 
world, w - that the child actually exists. Emotional abuse, on 
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the other hand, implies an active rejection or persecution of 
the child by the parent. Chronic verbal abuse erodes the 
child's self-esteem. The use of confinement or excessive 
punishment is also a form of emotional abuse. Emotional 
abuse or neglect is usually accompanied by other forms of 
maltreatment such as sexual abuse or physical abuse. 
Clearly, children who are being maltreated are not getting 
their developmental needs met. 

ktentffylng Maltreatment 

Children wha have been maltreated are usually unwilling or 
unable to reveal their situation to a counselor because of 
parental threats, or a feeling of loyalty to the family. While 
sensitive interviewing may help to unearth details of mal- 
treatment, counselors need to be aware of non-verbal ways 
in which the message of abuse may be communicated. 

The presence of one indicator alone does rat necessarily 
mean that maltreatment has occurred. The counselor looks 
rather for configurations of indicators. K there are a number 
of indicators, the counselor has reason to suspect maltreat- 
ment, even if the child has not confided in the counselor. 
When abuse is suspected, the counselor is obligated, 
under law, to report this concern to Children's Protective 
Services. 



The Team Approach 

Counseling, in and of itself, cannot ensure the safety of a 
maltreated child. There will be many professionals involved 
in working with maltreated children. TypteaHy, a Children's 
Protective Sen/ices worker may coordinate the interven- 
tion. Medical personnel will be involved. This may include a 
coordinating pediatrician who will follow the child's growth 
and development, several specialists and other health 
practitioners such as a physical therapist or public health 
nurse who has worked with the family. If the chM must be 
removed from the home, the team may include a foster 
parent. Educators and school personnel are also an impor- 
tant part of the team. They can help to monitor a child's 
day-to-day safety and progress, and can build programs to 
help the child's self-esteem and enhance cognitive 
development. In dealing with situations where there is risk 
to a child, the counselor will find that a team approach 
accomplishes more for the child than the single intervention 
of offering counseling. 



Counseling the Child 

One of the primary purposes of counseling the maltreated 
child is to provide a safe place and safe relationship within 
which the cnild may experiment with new adaptations to a 
safer world, and in which the child's arrested development 
may become "unstuck." Counselors cannot literally replace 
the requisite parental bonding which helps children to grow 
and develop, but have an opportunity to h*>lp the child 
develop a trussing relationship with an adult. 

The key to understanding the maltreated child is to look a; 
the developmental stage rather ih?.:i ihe chronological age. 
The counselor will be able to iden ify adaptations which the 
child rrade to the maltreatment and teach the child more 
appropriate ways of interacting. Children often reveal h 



play the traumatic events of their earlier years. They may 
also show to the counselor maladaptive behavior which 
puts them at risk of further maltreatment 

in the counseling relationship, working with maltreated 
children requires many techniques other than talking and 
listening. Using structured or unstructured play situations 
and artwork, music or clay provide a safe way for children 
to release tension and express themselves. Younger 
children do well wfth doOs and doKhouses to act out family 
issues for the counselor. Many maltreated children have 
not had normal play opportunities and benefit greatly from 
free play in the counselor's office. Using puppets, reading 
stories, or acting out role plays are ways in which abused 
children can try out new approaches to relationships. 

Abused children also do well when counselors work with 
them In groups Younger children do well with developmen- 
tal play groups, while older children and youth can benefit 
from activity groups as well as treatment-oriented groups. 
Gnup counseling can be especially useful with children 
and youth who have been sexually abused by reducing 
their feelings of shame and differentness and helping them 
to team how to protect themselves (McFadden, 1989). 

The Counselor's Self-Awareness 

Counseling abused children is challenging in that it can 
arouse many complex feelings within the counselor. Anger 
with the child's parents, uneasiness over the child's acting 
out, or feelings of frustration and sadness are not uncom- 
mon for counselors to face. Anxiety about protecting the 
children from further maltreatment may be a predominant 
theme for the counselor, ft is important for counselors 
working with the sensitive issues of maltreatment to seek 
consultation, supervision, or even treatment for themselves 
when they become overwhelmed with feelings. Recog- 
nizing one's professional limitations can also be helpful. It 
is important to remember that counseling alone cannot pro- 
tect children, and that any effective long-term intervention 
will require a concerted team approach and a community 
which cares enough to offer adequate resources for 
families. Children will be healed and protected as families 
are helped. 
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Counseling and Guidance Software 



Introduction 

Computer-enhanced counseling progrp^r exciting 
possibilities in this age of the InformsiiOn Re.'oluttoi. While 
technology continues to leap forwa «f, esearcf. Iterate 
Indicates a gap in resoureer tWr s$ y coun i^ors 
computer-relevant needs (Wr f £ £ 3 ?Ut* f 19B9). One vitf* 
cai need is for information a'x. A c /un ^!ing r^«/twar^ that 
is appropriate to the needs of alzrs an** rha* perform*, as 
advertised. 

To begin to address this ne*i, th &.unse!irj 
Guide (Walz & Bleuer v 1989, was &cve!opej.~!: « C»rf* 
is a collaborative product of two yr and three orgarv:;- 
tions that continue to provide sign^* -*nt leadership ir 
promoting the use of computers in couns iling hu'n *n 
services: the Career/Vocational Educavo*, c~d 3wid* .ice 
Department of the Santa Clara County, C^'fomia, (Y ce of 
Education; the ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and 
Personnel Services; and, the American Association for 
Counseling and Development The wealth of information 
contained in this 492-page major reference includes: 
(!) general information about the use of computers in coun- 
seling, (2) practical guidelines on what to look for in soft- 
ware, (3) an overview of trends and developments in the 
availability and use of software, (4) an overview of the 
range of software programs available on a particular topic, 
and (5) information on specific software programs. The 
Guide includes these other unique features: 

• Factual and up-to-date descriptions of over 500 coun- 
seiing-relevant software programs. 

e A large number (93) of intensive software reviews. 

e A thorough discussion of how far we have come in the 
use of computers in counseling and what paths and 
options the future holds. 

Resources in the Appendices include: a complete contact 
and program address list, a program list with user level 
and computer compatibility, a software evaluation 
checklist, and an index of reviewers and programs. 

Software program topics include software for: (1) personal 
counseling, (2) career counseling, (3) academic advising, 
(4) testing, and (5) administration. 

Characteristics of ideal Counseling Software 

Some of the most important characteristics of high quality 
programs include: 

1. Detailed, accurate advice about hardware require* 
ments (e.g., capacity, printer support, type of moni- 
tor) and clear instructions on how to install and/or 
start the program. 



2. Compatibility with both IBM PC and the Apple series 
of computers. 

3. Trial use and/or rental options. 

4. Frequent revisions and updates provided at no, or 
minimal, cost to the purchaser. 

5. Ability to complete the program, or at least stand- 
alone segments of it, within a SO-minute time period. 

6. Attractive graphics (images and colors). 

7. Features that capitalize on the interactive and user- 
involvement potential of the computer. 

8. Ability to back up and change answers and movs 
between sections. 

9. Option for printed feedback and the ability to save 
information. 

10. Minimal consequences of errors. 

Guidelines for Selecting Software 

One of the many ideas suggested in the Guide for 
selecting software is a simplified three-step process called 
the SEP Approach (See, Evaluate, and Plan). See the 
software for a cursory visual assessment to determine if 
further consideration is warranted; Evaluate the purpose, 
usefulness, appeal, and cost of the program for your 
clients; and Plan how the software can be incorporated 
into your program of services. If the software passes the 
SEP test, a professional trial/assessment of the contents is 
critical, with both counselors and clients. 

Price generally parallels complexity and quality of pro- 
grams; however, check on the company's return policy. If 
possible, preview the product through exhibitors at profes- 
sional conventions. Consider also whether it is generative 
(i.e., allows the client to expand their consciousness to 
trigger growth) or limited and "canned." Will it enhance the 
quality of the counseling relationship, or will it interfere with 
research-proven qualities of counseling effectiveness? 

Trends and Developments 

Research. As need and implementation increase, further 
research will be needed on procedures and outcomes. 
Many program topics (e.g., personal counseling) need 
further development, matching technique with: (1) medium 
of presentation, (2) skills of the counselor constructing the 
materials, (3) training of counselors using the software, 
and (4) research on specific use of programs. 

Quality. The extreme difference; in both quality and 
potential effectiveness demands that the user be alert. 
Quality factors to signal include theoretical orientation, 
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user manual and support, training needed, research, client 
interaction, technical problems and which need careful 
scrutiny by the potential user. 

Ethical Standards. The integration of computer tech- 
nology into counseling raises many potential problem 
areas and ethical issues. The revised AACD Ethical 
Standards provides ten guidelines for acceptable 
professional training and service delivery. Counselor 
educators and practicing counselors should examine their 
"boundaries of competence" to use computer technology 
ethically in their services to clients. 

Innovations. A significant new development is the 
proliferation of software programs that are easily 
understood (e.g., HyperCard, which allows the counselor to 
focus on needs, not the program language). Voice 
activation programming will further enhance the trend 
toward user-friendliness, and with wider acceptance, the 
price will become more affordable. 

Holistic, multidisciplinajy computer applications will refine 
and interrelate the current domains of self-reporting, 
performance, and psycho-physiological measuring by the 
computer. 

If counselors are to use computers effectively they will 
need a systematic strategy and comprehensive model for 
implementing computer applications in counseling and 
human development service delivery systems. 

Progress toward interconnectivity, with all programs 
running on all machines, makes startling improvements 
each year, but is yet to be fully realized. Counselor gener- 
ated programming is an Important future step. 

Counselors will creatively adapt marketed software to 
meet client needs. 

Compact Disk-Read Only Memory (CO-ROM) players and 
touch screens are looming on the periphery of counseling 
software, and many counselors now have access to the 
hardware necessary to run the programs. 

Vertical markets (programs scaled for various levels of 
competencies) for special groups (e.g., at-risk youth, adult 
career-changers, the outplaced) will increase. 

Future Trends 

!. Greater attention will be paid to careful and systematic 
planning for the use of computers in counseling. 

2. Various counseling functions will become increasingly 
interrelated as a result of the use of computers. 

3. Counselors will increasingly demonstrate more imagi- 
native and innovative uses of computers in coun- 
seling. 

4. Counselors will make regular use of a centralized 
source of review and evaluation of counseling- 
relevant software. (Walz & Bteuer, 1989) 

Summary 

Counseling software programs have proliferated in recent 
years. Many programs are now duplicative, having been 
developed largely by technicians rather than counseling 
professionals. For example, more than a dozen resume* 



writing programs are currently available* Since good 
software programs are the result of a team effort, coun- 
selors, as users, should develop program ideas with 
technical staff to produce quality and relevant software. 
Kid Talk t, Career Finder, and Cottage Finder are good 
examples of high quality counselor-generated programs 
which are appropriate to the needs of clients. 

Wise counselors of the future wHI feign neither superiority 
nor disinterest in this age of the information revolution. 
They wilt, instead, proactively develop technological 
expertise and appropriate content for counseling software 
programs. Thus, they will contribute significantly to a broad 
repertoire of "high tech, high touch" effective counseling 
services, and narrow the gap between the potential of 
information technology, and available resources 
addressing counselors' computer-relevant needs. 
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Counseling Families from a Systems Perspective 



In the past twenty years family therapy has become a 
major innovative form in the helping professions that has 
profoundly influenced the way counselors think about and 
intervene in th~ lives of their clients (Schafer, Briesmeiste, 
& Fitton, 1984). Systems theory offers family counselors 
both a conceptual and a practical framework for organizing 
diagnostic information and evaluating presenting problems. 

Generally, the systems perspective views the family as a 
self-regulating system held together by unspoken rules 
whose purpose is to maintain itself. Psychological symp- 
toms are viewed as manifestations of a dysfunctional 
family* and the focus of treatment then becomes the family 
system, not the problem or symptomatic family member. 

Theoretical PAodeis 

Numerous theoretical models have been developed, and 
counseling techniques vary according to the particular 
theoretical model to which the counselor subscribes. Many 
therapists are eclectic and use whatever model or 
techniques seem appropriate for a particular family and 
treatment setting. These theoretical models include: 

Psych ody nam lc. An object-reiations approach to family 
therapy pioneered by Ac^erman (1958) that views dys- 
function as the result of inappropriate current behavioral 
attempts to work out issues of the past. 

Generational. Stresses the importance of differentiation, 
relationships between generations, and triangulation 
(Bowen, 1978). Therapists function as teachers and coaches. 

Communications. Describes pathology as arising out of 
dysfunctional communication patterns (Bateson, 1972; 
Jackson & Weakland, 1961; Satir, 1964). Treatment 
focuses on changing interaction patterns to promote 
growth, emphasizing conflict naiagement and new adap- 
tive responses to dysfunction; J communication. 

Structural* Views dysfunction as a consequence of family 
structure (Haley, 1976; Leibrr an, Minuchin, & Baker, 1974; 
Minuchin, S., 1974). Insrl.i comes only after structural 
change. 

Strategic Intervention. A special model of therapeutic 
change designed by the Ackerman Institute, Jay Haley 
(1976), and Selvini-Palazzoli (1978), aimed at changing 
the powerful family rules in families particularly r«*istant to 
change. Treatment is brief (eight interviews). 

Characteristics of a Dysfunctional Family 

A family passes through predictable stages and develops 
methods of taking care of its members and coping with 
environmental demands. Members of dysfunctional 
families can become locked in self-perpetuating patho- 
logical patterns during a transition. Common charac- 
teristics of such families include the following: 
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One or more symptomatic members. 
Blurred generational boundaries. 
Confused communication patterns. 
Overprotection. 

Enmeshment, lack of autonomy or privacy. 
Denial of conflict except as it involves symptomatic 
member. 

Inability to resolve conflict. 
Submerged tension. 
Scapegoating. 

Low toleration for stress and physical illness. 
Fragmented, disjointed, isc ated individuals. 
Noncohesive. noncommittal, pseudo-closeness. 
Schisms, with two or more alliances in conflict. 
Skewed relationships, isolation of one family member. 
Extreme positions by all members in an effort to 
differentiate. 
• Lack of respect for individual differences. 

Family dysfunction may seriously interfere with children's 
developmental processes. Parents in such families are 
usually immobilized by pain from their past, fear of the 
present, and resistance to change. 

Family Systems Intervention 

Indications for intervention, in general, family systems 
therapy is appropriate when evidence of family dysfunction 
exists. A direct correlation should be noticeable between a 
child's problems and family dysfunction. Families that lack 
minimal coping skills are not good candidates "or family 
therapy, e.g., families with insufficient structure to attend 
regular sessions and single parent families with very 
young children (Schafer et al., 1984). 

Therapeutic Attitude. The family systems therapist uses 
an active, directive manner in which family strengths are 
affirmed, interpersonal distance is monitored, and reality is 
reframed. The therapist respects hierarchies of authority 
and values, supporting subsystems, and speaks the lan- 
guage of the family, attempting to blend in with the family 
organization and style — to identify with the children without 
becoming a child, and with the parents without becoming a 
parent (Minuchin, 1974). It is important to include all family 
members in the sessions, Ci at least think in terms of the 
entire family. Dysfunctional families resist this c t^ude 
berate it focuses on the family system and not just the 
symptomatic member. The therapist must respect the 
power of the family system and work to show members a 
better way to live together. Too critica* an approach can 
imply that the therapist is tying to destroy the family rather 
than maintain it. Therapists r,crtd to have resolved their 
own personal family issues if they are to be helpful in 
effecting change. 



Goals of Family Treatment 

Counseling should bo initiated with all family members 
present. Once individuals are thinking in family systems 
terms, they can become more objective and avoid the 
emotional reactivity that hinders treatment and change. 
Therapy begins with a focus on the presenting problem or 
the symptomatic family member, with the hope that the 
family system will reveal itself around these initial issues, 
The goal is then to introduce family members to a broader 
way of conceptualizing and experiencing their problems. 
This approach typically achieves the following: 

• Primary problems in family functioning are delineated. 

• Scapegoating is neutralized. 

• Quilt and blame decrease. 

• Empathy for differences increases. 

Family myths and nonfunctional rules am challenged. 

• New agreements for living together can be formed. 

As the therapist monitors a family's struggle over time, 
covert rules of family lift become overt and the family 
experiments -with different ways of relating, communi- 
cating, and living together. Openly discussing issues and 
exposing family secrets often brings great relief and 
reduces tension. 

Counseling Techniques with Dysfunctional 
Families 

When a family seeks treatment, the initial question for the 
therapist is what is the problem and wha does having the 
problem do to the family? The family is then assessed as a 
whole with the therapist observing how members work 
together, discovering problems other than the presenting 
problems, and assessinq the family's developmental stage 
cycle (KBmek & Anderson, 1988). in general, the therapist 
is less concerned with ^why" than with \vho, where, and what" 

Several techniques are useful in helping family members 
demonstrate how they normally deal with situations. Some 
examples include: 

Sequencing. Ask questions lik« who does what, when? 
When kids are fighting, what is mother doing? father? 

Hypothetical Q» nations. Who would be most likely to 
stay home if rather got sick? Which child can you 
visualize livtnr at home as an adult? 

Sealing Reports. On a scale of most-wast, compare one 
another in terms of anger, power, neediness, happiness. 

Family Map. Organize information about the generational 
development of a family that reveals the powerful trans- 
mission of family rules, rotes, and myths (Bowen, 1978). 

Refraining. Describe negative behavior in different ways. 
Acting out, for example, can be described as displaced 
anger from an unresolved family conflict. 

Tracking. How does a family deal with a problem. "What 
was it fike for you when. . . V rather than "How did you feel 
when. . . T These kinds of questions help keep the focus 
on the family rather than on the individual. 

Sculpting. Create a still picture of the family that 
symbolizes relationships by having members position one 
another physically. This technique helps to cut through 
inteHectualized defenses, and gets nonverbal members to 
express themselves. 



Eco-Map. Organize data about the family's total 
environment and their relationship to it. 

Paradoxleal Intervention. Instruct s family to do 
something they don't expect and observe how the family 
then changss by rebellion or noncompliance. This 
approach is not appropriate in crisis situations such as 
violence, grief, or suicide, or for famiBes with minimal resis- 
tance. It is reserved for highly resistant and rigid families 
and is dearly an advanced therapeutic skill (Papp, 1981). 

Unbalancing. Support an individual or subsystem at the 
expense of others. This modifies family structure and intro- 
duces the possbiffiy for alternative ways of living together. 

Summary 

Change in family systems counseling derives from a 
therapist's affiliation with the family, and from interventions 
aimed at restructuring ths family system in order to 
transform dysfunctional patterns. New ideas are being 
formulated about applying systems thinking in different 
treatment settings, as well as addressing specific problems 
such as school phobia, delinquency, substance abuse, 
and a variety of eating disorders. Fsmify systems 
counseling is seen by some as the ultimate professional 
challenge and will undoubtedly continue to have a 
profound impact on the helping professions. 
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Counseling for Study Skills 



Rationale 

Counseling and guidance professionals are increasingly 
serving the teaming and developmental needs of alt students, 
rattier than the therapeutic or remedial needs of a few. In the 
area of learning, study skills stand at the top of the list along 
with reading, writing, mathematics and reasoning. In the a f ea 
of adolescent development, a number of tasks relate directly 
to academic achievement; for example, studying effectively, 
producing in work situations under adult performance stan- 
dards, and establishing a worker identity. Counselors ex- 
pertise in these areas thus makes specialized study skills 
instruction a logical part of the counseling role at all educa- 
tional levels. 

Research 

Research and practice have increased our knowledge of 
how students learn and do not learn. Because problems in 
academic performance have been found to relate to study 
skills deficits and tc emotional and personal problems, the 
complex needs of the student with academic difficulties are 
best served by an interactive learning system consisting of 
primary strategies (study skills) and suppori strategies 
(counseling). Successful study skills programs incorporate 
this dual approach by including: 

• Study skills instruction combined with counseling 

• Group rather than individual counseling. 

• High levels of warmth, empathy, and genuineness. 

• Skills instruction related to content material. 

• Structured rather than unstructured formats. 

• Longer programs (ten hours or more). 

• Voluntary participation (at the college level). 

Assessment 

To design a program capable of meeting these complex 
needs requires information about students' knowledge and 
use of general and specific study methods, and about per- 
sonality characteristics which affect learning. A widely used 
measure of study skills is the Survey of Study Habits and 
Attitudes (SSHA, by Brown & Holtzman), a 100-item inventory 
with four s^les measuring habits and attitudes: work methods 
{use of effective study procedures); delay avoidance (prompt- 
ness in completing assignments and ability to resist dis- 
tractions); teacher approval (students' feelings and opinions 
about teachers); and educational acceptance (students 4 
approval of educational objectives, practices and require- 
ments). Another measure is the Student Attitudes Inventory 
(SAI, by EntwistJe), which has 47 true-false items with four 
scales; motivation. 14 questions; study methods, 14 ques- 
tions; examination technique, nine questions; and lack of dis- 
tractions, ten questions. 

Measures of learning style provide information for adapting 
instruction to personal style . Although several instruments are 
called the Learning Style Inventory (LSI), each refers to a 
sKghtty different view of the concept. LSI by Canfield and 
Lafferty is a self-report instrument for use with junior high 
school through adult levels based on a rank ordering of 



choices for each of 30 questions. Adrr irostration time is ap- 
proximately 1 5 minutes. It can be used to develop instructional 
materials for a whole class or for individual students* Its em- 
phasis on attitudinal and affective dimensions makes it a 
useful tool for counseling. 

LSI by Dunn, Dunn and Price is a self-report instrument for 
use with grades 3- 1 2 based on a rank ordering for each of 1 04 
items. Approximate administration time is 30 minutes. An 
accompanying manual suggests prescriptions to complement 
selected styles to facilitate academic achievement. 

LSI by Kolb is a self-report instrument for young adults 
based on a rank ordering of four possible words in each of nine 
different sets. Approximate administration time is 5-10 min- 
ute*. Emphasis is on awareness of personal learning style and 
available alternative modes. 

Another measure of personality is the Myers-Bnggs Type 
Indicator (MBTI) which can be used as an initial screening 
device. This measure discriminates between those who tend 
to improve their academic performance with traditional study 
skills instruction (judgers) and those who are influenced by the 
amount of course structure provided (perce*vers). 

Since study skills deficits are often accompanied by poor 
test performance, a tool for identifying students whose per- 
formance is related to personality rather than knowledge is 
useful. The Achievement Anxiety Test (AAT, by Alpert & 
Haber) consists of two parts, the facilitating and debilitating 
anxiety scales, and can be used for this purpose. 



Instructional Content 

Specific instruction can be developed at all educational 
levels from basic skill building themes. They include: (1 ) locat- 
ing information — using tables of contents, indexes, reader's 
guides, dictionaries, thesauri, encyclopedias, almanacs, li- 
braries, catalogues, and computerized information retrieval; 
(2) selecting information — determining main ideas and 
supporting detail; (3) organizing information — summarizing, 
notetaking, determining organizational patterns, listening; 
(4) understanding graphic aids; (b) following simple and 
complex oral and written directions; (6) developing reading 
flexibility; (7) remembering information — studying for 
examinations; (8) using time wisely; and <9) using effective 
writing skills. 

Reading. Underlining, outlining and highlighting are all 
standard methods for focusing attention and increasing 
understanding of written texts. The SQ3Rand REAP methods 
require the additional step of processing information in a tan- 
gible way and are also widely used. 

The SQ3R technique for reading and studying textbooks 
involves five steps: (1 ) Survey — glance at chapter headings, 
read summaries, determine organization; (2) Question — 
formulate questions about each section to direct further 
reading; (3) Read — while reading, actively search for an 
swers to formulated questions; (4) Recite — answer questions 
without reference to the text; and (5) Review — list major 
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subpoints under each heading. Notecards, notebooks and or 
tape recorders can be useful adjuncts to this approach. 

The REAP reading and study method has four basic steps: 
Read to discover the message; Encode the message in one s 
own words; Annotate by writing the message in notes; Ponder 
the message by processing it through thinking and discussion. 
Central to the REAP procedure is the process of writing an 
annotation deigned to achieve certain learning objectives. 
Seven annotation formats have been developed for use with 
different types of text (summary, thesis, question, critical, 
heuristic, intention, and motivation). 

Notetaking. While fewer systematic hints on tow to keep 
notes have been devised, the SR's from the Ccurcii ?tudy 
Center incorporates the basic processes of effective reaa^g: 
Record — pick out main ideas; Reduce — summarize, now 
key terms; Recite — repeat key ideas to oneself; Reflect — 
think about content; Review — recall and commit to memory. 

Test Taking. Instruction in this area involves the following: 
(1) test preparation — frequent and pianfu! study, adequate 
rest and diet, blocking out Distractions; (2) hints for taking 
objective and subjective examinations; (3) test wiseness — 
following instruct tons, scanning, pacing, reviewing; (4) learn- 
ing from examinations; (5) managing test anxiety — replacing 
negative self-statements with positive ones, breathing tech- 
niques, progressive relaxation, and desensitization. 

Time Management, Common components of time man- 
agement instruction include; (1 ) record keeping procedures — 
daily schedules or diaries to identify habits; (2) schedule plan- 
ning based on the identified habits and incorporating fixed 
events; (3) life support activities; (4) leisure time; {5) study time 
blocked out to allow a commitment for each course; (6) realis- 
tic goals for each study session; (7) study breaks; (8) 
coordination with individual energy periods; and (9) planned 
use of short time intervals. 

Techniques 

Behavior modification techniques, which teach people to 
control their own behavior and change undesirable habits, are 
readily adapted to individual students and are often applied to 
infrequent and ineffective studying. 

Self-Observation or Self-Monitoring. The learner at- 
tempts to observe himself /herself objectively by charting, 
measuring or counting study behaviors. Equipment can be a 
simple paper and pencil record or sophisticated computer 
controlled monitoring. The data serve as a baseline lor 
evaluating change. 

Stimulus Control. This technique involves changing the 
environment. Uke all behavior, studying is under some kind of 
stimulus control, and changing the stimulus will change the 
behavior. Finding a new, less distracting place to study is an 
example of this type of environmental change. The knowledge 
gained from self-observation techniques can help in under- 
standing and changing significant environmental stimuli. 

Behavioral Contracts. The learner contracts and adminis- 
ters rewards and punishments based on whether study 
has been effective or not. The aim of this technique is to 
increase pre-seiected study behavior and reduce undesirable 
alternatives. 

Format 

Whether study skills instruction is incorporated into the total 
curriculum (which is often the case at the middle school and 
secondary levels) or is a separate course or workshop, a 
number of formats can be employed: 

A combined lecture/peer discussion/practice format 
focusing on knowledge and use of study skills and emotions 
allows students to become practiced in active participation in 
the learning situation, and to overcome anxieties related to 
academic problems. 

Peer tutoring/counseling is an efficient means of provid- 
ing study skills training to large numbers of students. A suc- 
cessful peer program will require professional supervision, a 
comprehensive sefaction process, a good library of study 
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skills books and matenals, coordination with counselors and 
academic advisors or teachers, individual follow-up, and sup- 
port for the paraprofessional staff. 

Programmed and computerized study skills instructions, 
written instructions and handouts, and audio* and videotapes 
are also means to reach targe numbers of students with the 
use of fewer personnel. The role of the counselor/instructor in 
these systems requires assessment, introduction and follow- 
up, identification of additional resources, and identification 
and exploration of related personal problems. 

The SIP Model 

The Study Improvement Program (SIP) offered to second 
semester college freshmen at the University of Rochester, 
New York, incorporates the principles suggested tore (Malett. 
1983, EJ 279 214). In this motel ten paraprofesstonals (five 
men, five women) are selected on the basis of recommenda- 
tions from staff, faculty, and student leaders; screening inter- 
views, minimum grade point average (2.7, where A - 4 0); 
and completion of one natural science course. 

Training consists of a three-hour seminar once a week 
(including homework) in basic counseling skills, study skills 
techniques, and applications to study behaviors of self-control 
techniques The seminar format consists of didactic pre- 
sentations, modeling, practice, and videotaped feedback, with 
the goal of teaching attending, paraphrasing, questioning, 
reflection of feelings, interviewing, and related small group 
discussion techniques. Seminar instructors also model the 
teaching of study skills and self-control techniques by having 
the prospective leaders function as a simulated SIP group. 

Male-female pairs of SIP leaders conduct the 11 half- 
hour group sessions compnsing SIP Seven sessions are 
tecinique-oriented, directed primarily to teaching behavioral 
self-control as a study technique, and three sessions are 
semi-structured discussions of personal factors affecting aca- 
demic performance. In addition, each group member meets 
individually with a group leader twice dunng the semester for a 
one- hour counseling and problem solving session. The format 
for individual sessions consists of a review of the previous 
week's session, formal instruction, practice and homework 
assignments. 

The tola! 11 sessions are as follows: (1) introduction/self- 
control techniques; (2) time management; (3) textbook read- 
ing eff ciency skills; (4) discussion of the importance of grades; 
(5) stimulus control; (6) test taking and anxiety management; 
(7) dtscussion of academic and non-academic pressures; (8) 
lecture notetaking; (9) discussion of values; (10) writing 
papers; and (11) problem solving 
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Counseling Roles and AIDS 



Overview 

Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) is a fatal 
viral disease which suppresses the body's immune 
system causing increased vulnerability to man" other 
infections. Since 1931, when it was first identified by the 
Centers for Disease Control (CDC). AIDS has become a 
"modern-day black plague" (Batchetor, 1984). As of 
March 30, 1987, according to the CDC, 33,482 cases 
have been reported and 19,394 deaths are known. Forty- 
eight percent of a representative sample of physicians in 
private practice have reported seeing at least one case 
(Ghitelman, 1987). The disease is no longer an isolated 
phenomenon; it has extended beyond "at-risk" populations 
and into all communities. Although specialized care units 
and treatment with exotic drugs have permitted some 
patients to live more than five years, trie prognosis 
remains poor. Few AIDS victims live longer than eighteen 
months after diagnosis. 

The impact of AIDS occurs in all areas of life-medical, 
legal, financial, political, and social. Highly controversial 
and unsolved questions have arisen; for example, what 
treatment regimes maximize patient rare and staff safety? 
Should children with AIDS attend school? Must "at-risk" 
populations submit to testing as a prerequisite for pur- 
chasing iife and health insurance? How much government 
funding of AIDS research and treatment should be 
approved? 

Despite the controversial and diverse nature of these 
questions, they involve issues that demand the attention 
of the counseling community. Medical professionals have 
indicated that the psychological impact of AIDS on 
patients and significant others follows a course similar to 
that of other fatal illnesses and crises (Nichols, 1985). 
Given this similarity, three roles for counselors are 
apparent-direct counseling for those affected by AIDS, 
coordination of support systems, and education. 

Crisis Counseling 

The steps toward adjustment to and acceptance of any 
terminal illness or catastrophe often require counseling. 
Although medical concerns may be addressed by 
physicians and medical social workers, given the 
prevalence of AIDS, community and school counselors 
may find an increase in the number of clients directly or 
indirectly affected by the disease. Techniques used in 
assisting individuals with crisis situations may be applied 
in this environment as well. 

Suoport Systems 

In addition to the finality of the prognosis, AIDS victims 
face social isolation. This is another area in which 



counselors can help, via establishing networks of support 
or connecting with existing systems within a community. 
Counselors can be links between formal therapy (e.g., 
psychiatric counseling) and community resources. A 
broader base of support can be supplied through contacts 
with institutions and organizations that provide services 
for AIDS victims. Self-help groups are available in some 
locations. If none exist locally, counselors can be 
instrumental in establishing them. 

AIDS victims also face unique psychosocial concerns that 
the counseling community can address. The fear and 
uncertainty that accompanies patient care and prognosis 
and the potential loss of confidentiality create additional 
stressors for gay men wishing to remain anonymous 
(Cassens, 1985), as well as for others not wanting to be 
associated with "at-risk" populations. Such stress and the 
individual's inability to cope may negatively affect the 
body's fight against the virus (Holland & Tross, 1985). 
Counselors can intervene by assisting individuals in 
developing appropriate coping techniques and by teaching 
stress -reducing lifestyles and activities. 

For students afflicted with AIDS, school counselors can 
assist in locating appropriate support groups for both the 
students and their families. In addition, counselors can 
function as liaisons while students are absent from school 
and as sources of continuity at the time of re-entry. Legal 
issues regarding attendance remain unresolved; 
recommendations are available from the CDC. but r.o 
binding court authority has ruled at this time. Similar 
counselor involvement has been implemented in some 
schools for students while in treatment for drug and 
alcohol problems and at their return. Support groups need 
not be limited to victims; friends may wish to understand 
more about the disease, its impact on the victim, and the 
emotional stress involved. 

Education 

In an educational role, counselors can forestall panic and 
increase rationality and hope* by presenting accurate and 
up-to-date information about the disease (Kinnier, 1986). 
Reactions to the AIDS crisis have followed a pattern 
similar to past life-threatening epidemics. Studies of the 
black plague, the Boston smallpox epidemic, and yellow 
fever suggest that initial indications -of an epidemic are 
ignored, then panic displaces rationality. In the process 
victims are ostracized and the healthy become obsessed 
(Kinnier, 1986). Providing adequate information can help 
AIDS victims, the worried well, and the general public 
through reducing fear and re-interpreting sensationalist 
stories (Cassens, 1985), 

Education is thought to be the key to the battle against 
AIDS at this time. Seventy-nine percent of the physicians 
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polled by MD Magazine supported a special high school 
course dealing with sexually transmitted diseases 
{Ghitelman, 1987). Community education may be bene- 
ficial, too. Making info* nation available about the 
disease, its transmission, and the procedure and reliability 
of the test may encourage people to engage in "sale sex* 
and may decrease the amount of misinformation. "Safe 
sex" has been defined in a variety of ways. Two common 
definitions are monogamous relationships and the use of 
condoms. Neither of these, however, offers any 
guarantee (Leishman, 1987). Abstention has been 
recommended by some, but rarely followed. Although 
education dearly is needed, it is not the cure. Individuals 
are motivated by more than information and many are 
willing to take unexplainable risks (Leishman, 1987). 

Recommendations 

Counselors can play important roles in meeting the needs 
of AIDS victims. Counseling, networking, and educating 
are three crucial areas for community and school 
counselors, psychiatric and psychological therapists, and 
medical and community social workers. Holland and Tross 
(1985) make recommendations for health professionals in 
dealing with AIDS patients that apply to counseling in 
general: 

1 . Be aware of one's own attitude toward victims and 
toward the disease, including the fear of caring for the 
fatally ill, the fear of contagion, and personal pre- 
judices. 

2. Maintain an active, up-to-date file of information about 
AIDS. 

3. Be comfortable in dealing with sexual issues and 
understand the relationship between these issues 
and AIDS. 

4. Have referral resources available. 

5. Be aware of care and social support sources. 

6. Be compassionate and sensitive. 

7. Direct victim's anger toward non-self-destructive 
behaviors. 
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Counseling to Enhance Self-Esteem 



Carry R.Walz 



Introduction 



Reading the newspapers, reviewing professional association 
conference programs or even watching TV sitcoms will quickly 
convey the impression that a person's self-esteem is a major 
determinant of what a person accomplishes and how fulfilled and 
rewarding a lifr he or she lives* As one teenager said, "You ain't 
nothin if you ain't got high self-esteem." This belief in the potency 
of self-esteem to affect how rewarding our life is, and how pro- 
ductive we are, has clearly been bought into by the public at large; 
and is a major target of new product development by co mm er ci al 
vendors. An educational publisher's recent catalogue offered twice 
the number of resources on self-esteem over any otter topic. A 
recent ERIC database search identified over 5,000 journal articles 
where self-esteem was a major focus of the article. 

A person motivated to reach a clear understanding of what self- 
esteem is and how it can be increased may be puzzled by various 
definitions and prescriptions for raising it. This digest, therefore, is 
written with the intention of helping counselors to be a force for 
positive change in the self-esteem of their clients. 

What is Self-Esteem? 

Definitions of self-esteem vary considerably in both their breadth 
and psychological sophistication. From an intuitive sense we know 
that high self-esteem means that we appreciate ourselves and our 
inherent worth. More specifically, it means we have a positive atti- 
tude, we evaluate ourselves highly, we are convinced of our own 
abilities and we see ourselves as competent and powerful — in 
control of our own lives and able to do what we want In addition, 
we compare ourselves favorably with others. We also know what it 
means to experience diminished self-esteem — self-depreciation, 
helplessness, powerlessness and depression (Mecca, Smelser & 
Vasconcellos, 1989). 

It also may help us in better understanding self-esteem to differen- 
tiate self -concept from self-esteem. Self -concept is the totality of a 
complex, organized and dynamic system of learned beliefs, atti- 
tudes and opinions that each person holds to be true about his or 
her personal existence (Purkey, 1988). Self-esteem is focused upon 
feelings of personal worth and the level of satisfaction r warding 
one's self. Another approach to defining self-esteem is to identify 
the almost universally accepted components of self-esteem. They 
are: (1) a cognitive element, or the characterizing of self in 
descriptive terms, e.g., power, confidence; (2) an affective ele- 
ment or a degree of positiveness or negativeness, e.g M high or low 
self-esteem; and (3) an evaluative element related to some ideal 
standard, e.g., what a high school graduate should be able to do 
(Mecca, Smelser & Vasconcellos, 1989). 

Nathaniel Brandcn provides a particularly compelling view of self- 
esteem (Branden, 1990). He sees it as having two interrelated 
aspects: a sense of personal efficac> (self-efficacy) or confidence 



in a person's ability to think and act; and a sense of personal worth 
(self-respect) or an affirmative attitude towards a person's right to 
live and to be happy. In the most succinct terms, self-esteem is the 
disposition to experience oneself as competent to cope with the 
challenges of life and to be deserving of happiness. 

Why is Self-Esteem Important? 

The importance of self-esteem can be considered from several 
perspectives. First, it is important to normal, psychological 
development To adequately cope with the challenges of growing 
and developing, persons need to believe thai they have the capacity 
to achieve what they need aid want to and that they are deserving 
of happiness and joy in life. Lacking a belief in either of the above, 
they may be productive in an external sense, but are probably less 
effective and creative than they would be if they possessed high 
self-esteem. The effects of self-esteem may also be seen in career 
planning and decision making. For a person to make a non tradi- 
tional career choice, eg., a female entering engineering, or to go 
against family desires or pressures requires someone to have a 
belief in their ability to make appropriate plans ami decisions even 
though important others in their lifespace disagree with them. 
Registering for advanced placement classes or applying to a highly 
competitive college may also challenge the self-esteem of an 
individual. Most people can attest to having experienced times 
when they were on top, when they were at their "peak 
performance," These '"peaks" in our performance curve ill istrate 
that when people believe in themselves (have high self -efficacy) 
and believe they can accomplish almost anything, they are 
expressing a self-esteem which motivates, excites and empowers 
them. It is this expression of strong self-esteem at a critical 
juncture in their lives which can help a person to become more of 
what they are capable of becoming. 

It has also been suggested that high self-esteem imparts to a person 
an immunity to the downturns in the roller coaster of life. Rejec- 
tions, disappointments and failure are a part of daily life. Life is 
not always fair or equitable and even our best efforts are not 
always successful. But high esteem can assist a person in 
"weathering the storm," to look beyond immediate downward dips. 

The current management literature is filled with descriptions of the 
type of people who will function well in our "information" society. 
Descriptions of these people are replete with statements regarding 
the need in an information age for workers who can make 
independent decisions, take risks, vigorously pursue new ideas and 
untried approaches, and act on their own initiative. These traits are 
characteristic of persons with high self-esteem, of those who are 
confident of their abilities and gain pleasure from acting on them. 
These traits also assume an economic importance because they 
lead to more effective and productive employees. Organizations 
with productive employees are successful in the competitive 
marketplace and earn greater profits. 
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Significant Findings 

An analysis of the research and scholarly literature suggests • 
number of significant findings and generalizations about the 
importance and the effects of self-esteem upon youth and adults. 
Overall it would appear that self-esteem can be envisaged as a 
"social vaccine," a dimension of personality that empower* people 
and irmoculates diem against a wide spectrum of self-defeating and 
socially undesirable behavior (California Task Force to Promote 
Self- Esteem, 1990). Among the more compelling generalizations 
10 be made are the following : 

1. The family is a strong force in the development of self- 
esteem. The early years are particularly important in estab- 
lishing m "authentic and abiding self-esteem" in a person. 

2. High parental self-esteem is crucial to die ability to nurture 
high self-esteem ami personal effectiveness in children, 

3. School climate plays an im p o r tant rote in die development of 
the self-esteem of students. Schools dial target self-esteem as 
a major school goal appear to be "more successful academi- 
cally as well as in developing healthy self-esteem among their 
students" (California Task Force to Promote Self-Esteem, 
199a p. S). 

4. Self-esteem and achievement may be either the cause or the 
effect of each other, depending upon the person and the par- 
ticular situation in which they function. 

5 . Young girls who possess positive self -esteem are less likely to 
become pregnant as teenagers. 

6. Persons who hold themselves in high esteem are less likely to 
engage in destructive and self-destructive behavior including 
child abuse, alcohol and drug abuse, violence and crime, 

7. Exclusive attention to just self-esteem or person* .hieve- 
ment may well result in less favorable outcomes in either or 
both areas than when an approach is used which attends to 
both self-esteem and achievement Walz and Bleucr (in press) 
in postulating the presence of an "esteem-achievement con- 
nection" emphasize the importance of presenting students 
with challenging experiences thai enable the student to "earn" 
high esteem by successfully coping with difficult tasks. 

8. The choice to esteem oneself or not is ultimately the respon- 
sibility of the individual no matter what the background and 
prior experiences of the individual may be. High self-esteem 
can never be given to a person by another person or society. It 
must be sought, "earned" by the individual for him or herself. 

9. Self-esteem may be expressed as an overall generic charac- 
teristic, i.e., "she exhibits a high self-esteem** or as a more 
specific behaviorial attribute, i,e M lie certainly has a high 
sense of self-esteem in tackling a difficult writing task, but he 
has absolutely no belief in his competence to do anything 
numerical." The experience of rimy counselors would favor a 
counseling intervention tha expi ires a client's overall self- 
esteem (enhancing his/her generic self-esteem), but also 
focuses upon blockages which retard die expression of high 
self-esteem in specific areas. 

10. Writers and researchers show general although by no means 
complete agreement on die preconditions necessary for some- 
one to demonstrate high self-esteem. Among die commonly 
used terms are: security, connectedness, uniqueness, asser- 
tiveness, competence, and spirituality. 



Action Steps for Counselors 

Gaining greater knowledge and understanding of self-esteem can 
be beneficial to a counselor. However, to specifically impact upon 
a client's self-esteem requires greater focus and effort upon the 
part of the counselor. Six action steps are suggested as guides for 
how a counselor can intervene to assist clients in enhancing their 
own self-esteem* 

t> Acknowledge that the self-esteem of a client is a vital 
determinant in his/her behavior and should be a major focus 
of the counseling relationship. 

• Explore with die client die meaning of self-esteem and how 
his/her self-esteem has impacted upon past behaviors and 
actions (and can influence present and future plans and 
decisions)* 

• Assist the client in assessing the internal and external forces 
contributing Go or retarding their self-esteem. Develop a per- 
sonally meaningful profile of esteem builders and detractors. 

• Recognize that the self-esteem of the counselor has a stimu- 
lating or depressing effect upon the esteem of a client and that 
each needs to be aware of his/her self-esteem and its effect 
upon others. 

• Assist the client in designing a self-esteem enhancement 
program that is customized to her/his learning style and 
desired goals. 

• Above all else, act upon the conviction that self-esteem is a 
disposition to know oneself as someone who is competent to 
cope with the realities ami demands of life and as personally 
worthy of experiencing joy and happiness. Acting upon this 
conviction a rt ;*nselor will then know that she/he can neither 
bestow nor indue* self-esteem in another person. Through 

* their efforts, however, counselors can assist a person to team 
the processes by which they can examine the antecedents of 
their self-esteem, and take responsibility for thinking and 
acting in ways which will heighten their own self-esteem and 
hence their capacity to experience life confidently and joyously. 
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Counseling Youngsters for Stress Management 



Streaa Points to Smt in Mind 

• "Stress it essentially the wear and tear on It* body 
caused by We at any one time." (Or. Hans StJya, International 
authority on straw.) 

• The secret of healthy stress is to achieve • match be- 
tween stressors and the individual's current response capa- 
bilities. In other words, one person's distress may be another 
parson's challenge. 

• Our perception of stressors as excessive or threatening 

produces a variety of physical symptoms; e.g., increased 
heart rata, tenseness in the stomach, sweaty palms, 
headaches, toss of appetite, and tnsomnta. Emotional effects 
such as anxiety,' depression and hopelessness can result 
from tang-term or diffuse stress, as well as from specific trau- 
matic events. 

• Stress management refers to physical and cognitive 
coping techniques. Examples include: relaxation training 
(breathing and muscle control) ; appropriate diet exercise and 
rest; non-abuse of drugs and other substances; cognitive 
restructuring or rescripting (a process of examining our beliefs 
and changing our silent self-talk); time management; goal 
setting; biofeedback; guided imagery; and various meditation 
and yoga disciplines. 

Stress in Children and Adolescents 

The incfaasingty complex demands o! living in a fast-paced, 
fast-changing society faH equally upon children, adolescents 
and adults. In fact, young people may have a harder time 
because they have even less control of their world. Theii 
adaptive mechanisms and strategies am 
and their homes, schools and corrimunities are run by adurts 
who sometimes forget or rrtnimize the terrors of growing up. 

Typical stressors for youngsters include: prolonged ab- 
sence of a parent, separation, or divorce; change in parent's 
health or employment; change in family responsibility or in- 
come; addition or loss cf a sibling; family vacations (or lack of 
them); toss of a mend; death of a pet; Mness and injury; 
physical growth and puberty ; change of teacher or school ; 
changes within the school system, such as .n the lunch pro- 
grams or busing arrangements: academic dtffk vlttss and suc- 
cesses; racial or cultural tensions; and peer vessure and 
developmental issues. Special needs groups may face 
additional, unique stressors. 

While stress responses in young people may be pnmanfy 
physical, disruptions in thinking/teaming and in social rela- 
tionships are also likely to occur. Test and performance anxi- 
ety, lack of concemration. and persistent anti-social or dterup- 
bva behavior are some of the most common non-phystoai 
manifestations of stress. 

Stress Management In Schools 

Stress management programs m elementary and secon- 
dary schools have been established as part of the health or 
social studies curriculum and in counselor-led 
Non-cumcular stress counseling is also conducted on an as- 
needed individual basis. The overall goals of these efforts are 



similar, to help students learn about causes and sources of 
stress, physiological and psyc ho lo gi cal reactions to stress, 
and affective coping techniques. The sessions can also be 
used to lead students in activities related to decision making, 
problem solving, responsible sert-tfrection, health manage- 
mem. and interpersonei skill devetop to these 

individual coping measures, systematic approaches are 
necessary to help identify and reduce stressors in the 
educational setting. 

Relaxation Training tor Young People 

learning to relax at w£ is one of the most vali'soie stress 
management techniques because the relaxation response is 
incompatible with anxiety. In other words, a mind/body condi- 
tion results that afieviafes the usual psychological and physi- 
olr^sJ stress responses. Moreover, research indicates that 
re Nation training produces improvement in a number of 
areas: in students' self -management and self-concept, in 
creative and other rkjfit-bemtspheric abilities of the brain, and 
tn certain aspects of ac hievem en t For example, students can 
learn to reduce test anxious behavior and thus improve the 
cognitive process. A rippie effect is the improvement of school 
grades which In time enhances stud 
caption of their abexy to achieve, in turn, due to the high 
correlation between self-concept and productivity, school 
achievement may improve even further. 

Implementation of a Relaxation Training Program 

Personnel: No extra staff are required to implement a relax- 
ation training program, but an attitude change may be m order. 
The staff must believe (1) that the student has the potential to 
learn to control the internal functions of the mind, body, and 
emotional state; (2) that relaxation training develops an impor- 
tant coping technique, if not a modem survival skill, and (3) 
that affective use of the skill requires daily practice, especially 
during the first weeks of learning. 

hron/toe: The amount of insennce vanes with the staffs 
existing knowledge and skills. Soma may need as many as 
15 hours of insen/ice work with both theory and first-hand 
experience. Others may require little more than orientation 
sessions on adapting stress management to the needs of 
young people. Program monitoring after start-up can help 
identify any additional training needs among the staff. 

Time: The amount of time devoted to relaxation exercises is 
approximately 15-20 minutes once or twice a day. Research 
shows that youngsters relax more quickly than the average 
adult, so long periods are not needed. However, specific times 
for practice (preferably first thing in the rnoming and im- 
mediately after lunch) seem to contribute to greater effective- 
ness. 

Materials: From the variety of techniques that have been 
developed to induce the relaxation response, several exercise 
programs have been specifically designed for youngsters 
and made available on cassette tapes. Exercises that com- 
bine autogenic and visual imagery techniques appear to be 
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superior, one* the meaning of tense and relaxed muscles and 
the physiological signs of relaxation art understood. In- 
expensive biofeedback devices, e.g., wrist temperature and 
galvanic skin response indicators, may increase motivation to 
learn the exercises, but the devices am optional. 

Basic relaxation procedure for individuals ana groups 
(with or without tapes): Tense each muscle area tor about 8-10 
seconds and relax tor 30-40 seconds. Complete the tension- 
relaxation phase tor each area before moving on to the next, 
according to the following sequence: 

Forehead— raise eyebrows high, relax. 

Eyes— squint tight, relax 

Jaw— clench teeth, puing jaw downward; relax. 

Back of neck— push chin down on chest, relax 

Shoulders- press back against chair or floor, relax. 

Upper arm — tense the Topeye" muscle, relax. 

Lower arm— clench ftst tightly, relax. 

Upper torso— tighten rib cage, relax. 

Lower torso— tighten buttocks, relax. 

Upper leg — lift feet slightly off ftoor. relax. 

Lower leg — point toes toward ceiling with heel on floor, 
relax. 

Feet— curl toes, relax. 

During the tension phase, it Is important to pay attention to 
me sensation of tenseness and tightness. During the relaxa- 
tion phase, the muscles must be totally relaxed. It is helpful to 
think of words and images that suggest a relaxed state, such 
as calm, peaceful, or tying on soft, thick grass on a warm, 
sunny day. There is no "right" way to do the exercises. What is 
important is the alternation of tension and relaxation with 
enough time and attention to experience each state and eacri 
muscle area separately. With practice, students may have a 
feeling of disorientation at the completion of the exercises. 
This indicates a deeper state of relaxation, and they can easily 
re-orient after a few minutes of sitting quietly. 

Sample Stress Management Model 
foe Secondary Students 

Introduction. Goal: Understand that stress is a natural 
response which everyone experiences throughout life. 

(1) Define the goals of the stress management sessions. 

(2) Develop an awareness of the variety of ways that our 
thoughts, activities, and perceptions of environmental events 
create stress (e.g.. start keeping a log of stresa-productog 
events). (3) Define stress, using an iiustraltonofphysictog»cal 
stress and a dscusston guide. The goal of the diecusston 
guide is to understand the relationship between stress and 
various types of We experiences, with the toitowing objectives: 
(a) dHTerentiate between specmc and non-spsdftc responses 
of the body- to) demonstrate that from the point of view of 
stress production, it is immaterial whether the event is 
pleasant or unpleasant, as the phystotogicaJ process to re- 
store equilibrium remains the same. (4) Realize that others 
have similar stressful experiences. This is especially impor- 
tant fcx young people who are often unaware that most of their 
peers are having comparable feeings. 

Recognition of Stress Symptoms. Goal: Understand that 
stress reactions appear wtth a variety of symptoms which vary 
in nature and intensity according to the force of the stressor 
and our physical and emotional condition. (1) Develop the 
ability to recognize individual symptoms to order to initiate 
appropriate stress reduction behavior. (2) Identify some spe- 
cific symptoms; e.g., rapid breathing and/or heartbeat, per- 
spiration, lump in the throat, knot in the stomach, frembiing 
hands, shivers and sh* as. 

Effects of Stress on the Body. Coal: Understand the 
relationship between stress and the derelopmem of physical 
illness. (1 ) Delineate the body's stress r section, culminating in 
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the release of such hormones as Cortisol. (2) Describe the 
implications ot an increased flow of Cortisol. For example, 
excess Cortisol interferes with the natural production of anti- 
bodies and, according to some evidence, may be related to 
allergies, hypertension, atherosclerosis, and gastric ulcers. 

Coping: Stress PrevemJmvReductton Lifestyle. Goal 
Understand the importance o< adopting a pattern cf behavior 
which helps reduce stress. ( 1 ) Accept the tact that the way we 
behave greatly influences the amount of stress we expen- 
•nee. (2) Define specific behaviors which prevent or reduce 
stress. Examples: develop a "personal success tormUa" to 
indude meaningful activities; help others; assess one's own 
level of abtxty and desire to achieve, and from these develop 
realistic aapirations; explore the implications of biological in- 
equality, social inequity, and equal opportunity-, be positive 
about the Mure and recall past accomplishments when faced 
with seemingly irrtpossibie tasks; avoid procrastination; com- 
muntoate concerns in ways and at times that are conducive to 
problem aotving; and team to relax. 

Coping: Problem Solving. Goat: Understand the im- 
portance of a systematic plan to eliminate or greatly irn^ 
the significance of stressors. (1) Analyze the important if 
learning rational techniques to help solve problems; i.e., ute 
advantage of logical and sensible solutions over impulsive 
reactions. (2) Identity major components of a plan to solve a 
variety of problems. Most plans include the following steps: 
define the problem ; find alternate solutions; test the solutions . 
evaluate the results; and. if necessary, redefine the problem. 
(3) Learn to apply the steps, using specific reasons for choos- 
ing amo'ig alternate solutions and concrete examples of 
poss&is consequences for each alternative. 

Coping: Quieting Response. Goal: Understand that the 
Quieting Response (OR) is a practical relaxation technique 
that reverses the stress reaction and develop proficiency m 
the technique. Once OR is learned, ft can be used at anytime 
. »Mn 6-10 seconds without anyone else being aware of it. 
(1) Learn and practice the following steps: (a) recognize 
stress (nervousness, pounding heart, etc.); (b) say to yourself, 
"l can remain calm"; (c) breathe in stowty through imaginary 
roles in the bottom of your feet; (d) begin to exhale, relax jaw, 
tower tongue, permit warm air to leave through the imaginary 
holes in your feet; (e) imagine warmth and heaviness simul- 
taneously with the exhale as wirm air descends through neck, 
shoulders, arms, chest, etc. (2) Analyze why ano how QR is 
an effective stress reduction technique. (3) Compf 3 feelings 
of tension and relaxation in various muscle groups (as tn the 
relaxation training sequence described earlier); use OR to 
initiate the relaxation state. 

Evaluation. Conduct an evaluation after a lapse of 2-3 
weeks; design questions to identify significant student be- 
havior changes In physical, cognitive, and affect ve areas. 
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Counselors' Use of Tests: Process and Issues 



Counselors use tests generally for assessment, place- 
ment, and guidance, as wall as to assist clients to increase 
their self-knowledge, practice decision making, and 
acquire new behaviors. They may be used in a variety of 
therapies — e.g., individual, marital, group, and family— and 
for either informational or non-informational purposes 
(Goldman, 1971 ). Informational uses include the gathering 
of data on clients, assessing the level of some trait, such 
as stress and anxiety, or measuring clients' personality 
types. The purpose of non-informational tests is to 
stimulate further or more indepth interaction with the client. 

Although the published literature on testing has increased, 
proper test utiliza;ion remains a problematic area. The 
issue is not so much whether a counselor uses tests in 
counseling practice, but when and to what end will tests be 
used (Corey, Corey, & Callanan, 1984). 

Testing Process 

Steps involved in the process of using tests in counseling 
include the following: 

Selecting the test. 
• Administering the test. 
Scoring the test- 
Interpreting the results. 
Communicating the results. 

Selecting. Having defined the purpose for testing, the 
counselor looks to a variety of sources for information on 
available tests. Resources include review books, journals, 
test manuals, and textbooks on testing and measurement 
(Anastasi, 1988; Cronbach, 1979). The most complete 
source of information on a particular test is usually ihe test 
manual. 

Administering. Test administration is usually stan- 
dardized by the developers of the test. Manual instruc- 
tions need to be followed in order to make a valid com- 
parison of an individual's score with the test's norm group. 
Non-standardized tests used in counseling are best given 
under controlled circumstances. This allows the coun- 
selor's experience with the test to become an internal 
norm. Issues of individual versus group administration 
need consideration as well. The clients and the purpose 
for which they are being tested will contribute to decisions 
about group testing. 

Scoring. Scoring of tests follows the instructions provided 
in the test manual. The counselor is sometimes given the 
option of having the test machine scored rather than hand 
scored- Both the positive and negative aspects of this 
choice need to be considered. It is usually believed that 
test scoring is best handled by a machine because it is 
free from bias. 



Interpreting. The interpretation of test results is usually 
the area which allows for the greatest ftexfoilrty within the 
testing process. Depending upon the counselor's 
theoretical point of view and the extent of the test manual 
guidelines, interpretation may be brief and superficial, or 
detailed and explicitly theory based (Tinsley & Bradley, 
1986). Because this area allows for the greatest flexibility, 
it is also the area with the greatest danger of misuse. 
Whereas scoring is best done by a bias-free machine, 
interpretation by machine is often too rigid. What is 
needed is the experience of a skilled test user to 
individualize the interpretation of results. 

Communicating. Feedback of test results to the client 
completes the formal prcsss of testing. Here, the thera- 
peutic skills of counselors come fully into play (Phelps. ) 
1974). The counselor uses verbal and nonverbal inter- 
action skills to convey messages to clients and to assess 
their understanding of it, 

issues In Testing 

Confidentiality. The ethical and legal restrictions on what 
may be disclosed from counseling apply to the use of tests 
as much as to other private information shared between 
client and counselor. The trust issue, which is inherent in 
confidentiality, is relevant to every aspect of testing. No 
information can be shared outside the relationship without 
the full consent of the client. Information is provided to 
someone outside the relationship only after the specifics to 
be used from the testing are fully disclosed to the client. 
These specifics include the when, what, and to whom of 
the disclosure. The purpose of disclosure is also shared 
with the client and what the information will be used f^ r is 
clearly spelled out. 

Issues of confidentiality are best discussed with the client 
before conducting any test administration. There should 
be no surprises when the counselor asks, at a later time, 
for permission to share test results. Clients who are fully 
informed, before testing takes place, about the issue of 
confidentiality in relation to testing are more active* 
participants in the counseling process. 

Counselor Preparation. Tests are only as good as their 
construction, proper usage and the preparation of the 
counselor intending to use them. The skills and 
competencies counselors need for using tests in practice 
are to: 

Understand clearly the intended purpose of a test. 

• Be aware of the client's needs regarding the test to be 
given. 

• Have knowledge about the test, its validity, reliability, 
and the norm group for which it was developed. 
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Have personally taken the test before administering it. 
• Have been supervised in administering, scoring, 
interpreting, and communicating results of the tests to 
be given. 

Supervision in the practice of providing testing services 
ideally encompasses all of the above areas of concern. 
This supervision needs to be conducted by a Knowledge- 
able practitioner with experience in using tests in clinical 
practice. 

Client Involvement In the Testing Process. Throughout 
the process of using tests in counseling, questions about 
the client's involvement need to be considered. Will the 
client have a full and equal partnership with the counselor 
in deciding on the purpose for which the testing will be 
done? Will the client have a say in selecting the specific 
test to be administered? Will the client's opinion have a 
bearing on the interpretation of the test results? 

Counseling has developed in recent years into a 
humanistic partnership in problem solving and growth. 
Consistent with this development is the client's 
participation in decisions regarding all aspects of the 
counseling relationship. Testing neeos to be included 
here. The counselor uses developed counseling skills to 
determine client readiness for participation in decision 
making. Counseling skills will also help determine the 
client's ability to receive and comprehend results from the 
testing. In this regard, clients need to realize that tests are 
no more than instruments for furnishing information about 
themselves, as well as a guide for the counseling process 
and future decision making. 

The issues of client involvement in the testing pr cess are 
not clear-cut. Individual assessment of client readiness 
needs to precede test usage. Th* personal counseling 
skills of the practitioner are essential to V entire process. 

Computerized Testing. Many of the major tests are now 
available in a computerized format. This format allows the 
administration and scoring of the test to occur almost 
simultaneously. Despite the access to computers in 
testing, clients continue to need a counselor ready to 
assist in answering questions that may arise. Counselors 
need to keep in mind that most tests were not normed 
using a computer format and that this may affect 
comparisons of individual scores to the available norms. 

Ethics. Standards for the ethical use of tests and 
assessment instruments ars given by both the American 
Psychological Association (APA) and the American 
Association for Counseling and Development (AACD). 
These standards spell out the considerations to take into 



account when utilizing tests in practice. It needs to oe 
remembered that the primary purpose of using tests in 
counseling is the information they will provide to the client. 
Clients will then be better prepared for making decisions 
about meaningful changes in their lives. 

Conclusion 

Confidentiality, counselor preparation, computer testing, 
and client involvement are all issues within the ethical 
realm. Ultimately, test use by counselors must be seen as 
an adjunct to the entire counseling process. Test resutts 
provide descriptive and objective data which help the 
counselor to assist clients better in making the choices that 
will affect their lives. In order to make the best use of 
available tests in a counseling relationship, the process of 
testing and the issues which surround the process must be 
examined. 
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Counselors and Computers 



Computers in Counseling: A Threat or a Promise? 

The Threat: Many counselors fear that computers will 
mechanize the counseling process, depriving clients of the 
important ingredients of warmth, empathy, and genuine- 
ness characteristic of effective counseling interactions. If 
counselors try to make computers serve too many or 
inappropriate functions, this could very well happen. It is 
imperative, therefore, that the computer be viewed as an 
extension of, not a substitute for, the counselor. 

A second major area of concern is confidentiality. Com- 
puters make it possible to collect and store more data on 
clients for longer periods of time. Many counselors as well 
as clients foar this may increase the potential for unau- 
thorized access, particularly if the information is stored in 
the data bank of a large computer network. Further, if the 
data are not systematically reviewed, it is possible for 
gross errors 10 go undetected. To address these problems, 
counselors and others are advised to (1) limit confidential 
data to what is appropriate and necessary for the services 
provided; (2; destroy the data once the value to providing 
services no longer exists; (3) ensure accurate and corn* 
plete data; (4) restrict access to confidential data to appro- 
priate professionals through the use of the best computer 
security methods available; and (5) ensure that it is not 
possible to identify any particular individual with confiden- 
tial data accessible through a computer network, 

A third area of potential danger is the tendency for clients 
to interpret the objectivity of the computer as evidence that 
the information obtained is completely valid and reliable, 
i.e., the "truth," This can be a problem especially in 
computer-assisted testing, assessment, and information 
retrieval. Here, it is imperative that counselors: (1) monitor 
computer use regularly for potential equipment malfunc- 
tions; (2) use computer programs that accurately reflect 
valid test and measurement principles; (3) critically assess 
the extent to which computer programs are based on 
sound counseling and development theories; (4) regularly 
check and update information; and (5) help clients interpret 
results in light of other relevant factors. 

The Promise; If the safeguards itemized above are 
observed, computers can enhance and multiply the 
counselor's activities. This can be accomplished through 
computer-assisted counseling and or computer-managed 
counseling. Computer-assisted counseling (CAC) parallels 
computer-assisted instruction (CAl) and may be defined as 
an interactive counseling technique in which a computer is 
used to present information, solicit and monitor responses, 
and select and present additional information in accor- 
dance with individual client needs. Computer-managed 
counseling (CMC) parallels computer-managed instruction 
(CMf) and may be defined as the use of a computer to 
maintain and analyze client data and to document and 
analyze the counseling process. Computer-managed 



counseling may also include administrative uses that are 
not directly related to the counseling process, but increase 
the amount of time counselors have available for clients. 

Computer-assisted counseling. Three significant advan- 
tages of computer-assisted counseling are objectivity, 
availability, and the capacity to store and retrieve large 
amounts of information. While it can be argued that both 
counselors and computers can, on occasion, make inaccu- 
rate assumptions about particular clients, computers 
generally treat eJI clients objectively and are not biased by 
gender or personal, social, or ethnic characteristics. This 
objectivity can be very important, whether potential bias is 
real on the part of the counselor or simply perceived as 
real on the part of the client. 

Where the client-to-counselor ratio is very high, as it is in 
most schools, computer-assisted counseling can multiply 
the counselor's efforts by being available when the 
counselor isn't. As long as clients are adequately prepared 
to use 4^0 computer and receive follow-up help in inter- 
preting results, more clients can receive more information 
that is often more accurate than can be provided by the 
counselor in a one-to-one counseling situation. 

The tremendous capacity to store and retrieve information 
is probably the computer's most useful characteristic. U v.e 
consider also the computer's speed and ability to sc^vr*. 
sort, and combine information, there is no doubt that me 
computer can accomplish tasks that are humanly impos- 
sible. 

Among the promising applications of computer-assisted 
counseling are: selection and retrieval of career informa- 
tion; selection and retrieval of educational information; 
career guidance; educational guidance; aptitude and 
achievement testing; interest assessment; test practice/ 
preparation (e.g., SAT); skill building (e.g., problem 
solving, decision making); and self-assessment. 

Computer-managed counseling. Even if computers are 
not available for direct client use, counselors can use them 
for clerical and administrative tasks so as to reduce their 
load of tedious paperwork. This frees them to spend more 
time with clients. Some counselors fear that the tedious 
paperwork will simply be replaced by tedious computer 
work. However, based on the rapidly growing body of 
literature and the large number of counselors registering 
for computer-oriented workshops, manv counselors are 
finding that they can become computer-proficient quite 
easily and that computers do, in fact, allow them to do 
more in less time. 

Another important advantage rf computer-managed coun- 
seling is the extensive amount of documentation made 
possible. With computerized record-keeping systems, 
counselors can now present "hard** data to meet the 
increasing demands for accountability. 
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Among the promising applications of computer-managed 
counseling are: client/student record-keeping; counseling 
activity logs; attendance records; scheduling; grading; 
transcript production; resource files; word processing (e.g., 
report writing, personalized letters); and academic 
progress reports. 

Designing a Hi-Tech Counseling Program: 
A Seven-Step Model 

1. Analyze your program for potential computer 
applications. Carefully consider the objectives and 
outcomes that you desire from a counseling or guidance 
program, as well as the activities and resources that are 
required to meet those objectives and outcomes. Are there 
new objectives or emphases which you would like to see 
present in the program? Are new resources available 
which will enab f <* you to supplement present approaches 
in your counseling and guidance program? Are there 
activities or services which you are currently providing but 
which are inefficient? Probably the key consideration in the 
decision to purchase a computer for guidance and coun- 
seling purposes is the area of inadequate services. Rather 
than making broad sweeping changes that may elm inate 
those things that you are currently doing wefl, concentrate 
on those areas where the outcomes are not adequate 
either in scope or quality. 

2. Investigate available computer resources. A vast 
array of resources on computer applications and uses is 
available to the potential user. Computer vendors publish 
extensive information. A whole new line of computer 
magazines has appeared; educational journals in the 
counseling and guidance fields as well as journals about 
computers used in a variety of educational settings are 
also available. Software catalogs provide information 
about the availability and the quality and use of different 
types of software. Resources in Computer Education 
(RICE), an onl»ne database developed by the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory, is a particularly useful 
resource, providing more than 1500 descriptions of micro- 
computer courseware for elementary and secondary 
education. Many states also have low-cost, regional 
resources for information on computer software. Addi- 
tionally, ERIC/CAPS has acquired considerable informa- 
tion on software particularly useful in counseling and 
human services. 

Be careful about information overbad. It is possible to be 
so deluged with information and to strive so diligently to 
obtain the last word, that one is immobilized by an insur- 
mountable body of infon nation on choices and opportuni- 
ties. Identify a few sources that seem useful and reliable 
and stay with them. 

3. Select computer uses which Wtii meet your program 
r jeds. CAC and CMC, as described earlier, are the two 
basic approaches to use of computers in counseling. 
Practically all counseling and guidance programs will profit 
from the use of CMC. Judicious use of the support 
computers can provide will contribute to the overall 
efficiency of almost a!! programs. While potentially offering 
the greatest impact on service to clients, CAC is more 
expensive and will require a careful review of the 
objectives and desired outcomes of your program and the 
suitability of a computer approach for achieving your aims. 
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!n eitnur case, careful thought and planning and low-risk 
experimentation are highly desirable. 

4. Match software to program nesds. Frequently, hard- 
ware decisions are made before considering whether or 
not software is available to achieve program objectives 
arid outcomes. Reverse the process— analyze available 
software and relate it to identified program needs, in par- 
ticular, go beyond the name of the software and consider 
who developed it, the evidence for its effectiveness, and 
how potential users respond to it. A no-obligation tryout or 
experience with software is very important. Although, in 
many ways, evaluating software is more difficult than 
evaluating printed media, we should no more select soft- 
ware based on its cover and advertising hype than we 
would textbooks or other resources. 

5. Match tha hardware to the software. After identifying 
the software you want from available options, you are in a 
good position to select appropriate hardware. At this point, 
ycu ar* likely to find that the perfect system is impossible 
to find ^nd that there must be trade-offs. So. 9 systems 
w :, i mat some criteria, doing some things well, but others 
ver, poorly. Thus, it is essential to have clearly identified 
prioities and objectives before attempting to make a 
sele ;tion. 

6. Invest In "personware." The bottom line in the effec- 
tiveness of your computer program is the attitudes and 
skills of the people responsible for its use. Their interest 
and skill, plus the ability to model the skillful and turned-on 
user will greatly influence not only the extent to which 
clients use the computer but also how wisely. In your 
budget set aside funds to provide both initial and on -going 
preparation of counseling personnel in the use of 
computers. Additionally, it is important to provide "play 
time,* or the opportunity to explore the mechanics of the 
computer and its myriad applications and uses. 

7. Implement and evaluate. While thinking about and 
developing a plan for the use of computers in counseling is 
important, actual use and the evaluation of its effective- 
ness are essential. A key to successful implementation is 
to be prepared for people's resistance and to attend to 
their technical and affective concerns about computer use. 
Another important consideration is insuring equity of 
access and use of computers. If not given adequate 
emphasis, it is possible that certain groups, such as 
minorities and women, will not have their fair share in 
computer programs. 

One effective way to win the confidence of those involved 
in the computer program is to design the evaluation 
strategy before implementation. All persons concerned 
with the program should be aware that decisions about the 
system will be made on reasoned and public criteria. It is 
equally important to analyze and report evaluation results 
in a form meaningful to others as soon as possible. Early 
feedback of even partial results is be*ter than a voluminous 
final report which appears long after important decisions 
about the system have been made. 

Jeanne Bleuer 

Assistant Director for User Services, ERIC/CAPS 

Garry R. Walz 

D : rector, ERIC/CAPS 
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Counselors and Teachers as Student Advisors 



Overview 



Amid all the recent flurry of state and national reports 
calling for educational reform initiatives to raise academic 
standards, add course requirements, require competency 
testing, and otherwise upgrade the quality of our schools, 
very little attention has been given to the need for improved 
guidance and counseling services. Yet effective learning 
can take place only within a supportive environment, of 
which developmental guidance is a crucial component. 

When students have problems, they turn to those whom 
they know the best, and who they think can help the most. 
Surveys have shown that the adults to whom students of 
all ages are most likely to turn, after their parents, are 
teachers. A teacher advisor program (TAP) is therefore 
one very effective way of directly involving teachers in 
developmental guidance. 

Why Do Schools Need a Teacher Advisor 
Program? 

In most schools, there are far from enough school coun- 
selors or others specialists to provide a comprehensive 
program for developmental guidance. 

As it is, counselors' hands are normally full as a result of 
dealing with high-risk students who have special needs or 
emotional problems, and most other students are lucky if 
they can gain access to a counselor more than a few times 
during a school year. Yet all students, especially at the 
middle school level, need the support of a friendly adult 
who cares about them personally; someone they can 
confide in, who can help them deal with the problems of 
growing up, keeping up with their studies, and planning 
their careers. 

Are Teachers Qualified to Provide Counseling? 

Although they may lack the professional training of coun- 
selors, school teachers have a long tradition of helping 
students with personal problems. They also interact with 
the students daily, and thus are in an excellent position to 
provide personal direction. In fact, effective teachers share 
many of the same traits as effective counselors: ability to 
empathize with students, patience and flexibility, excellent 
interpersonal skills, openness to new ideas, and aware- 
ness of individual differences. Good teachers also habitu- 
ally promote and sustain positive group interaction in their 
classes, and develop a helping relationship with both 
students and parents. In all these ways, the teacher's role 
is closely allied to that of the counselor. 

Elementary school teachers, who work closely with young 
children in a single classroom, generally accept the idea 
that developmental guidance is an integral part of their 



responsibility to students. But middle and secondary school 
teachers work with a larger number of students and 
usually spend no more than an hour ? day with each class. 
Because their teaching is limited to specialized fields, they 
tend to emphasize academic skills, and have little time to 
spend getting to know their students or talking about 
students 1 needs, interests, or problems. Yet adolescents at 
the middle and high school level need personal attention 
and guidance as much as f if not more than, young chil- 
dren. A trusted high school teacher is often (he student's 
first choice as someone to turn to in discussing personal 
problems. 

What Would a Teacher Advisor Program Involve? 

Teachers, especially in middle schools and high schools, 
often feel so overwhelmed with their schedules and 
responsibilities that they do not have the time to build 
close personal relationships with their students. To be 
successful, a teacher advisor program must therefore be 
incorporated as a part of the regular curriculum. One 
popular approach has been to assign each teacher 15-20 
advisees, and to arrange regular "homabase" or "home- 
room" periods of 25-30 minutes at the beginning of each 
school day. The teacher then devotes at least two ses- 
sions per week to developmental guidance activities, 
during which students can explore their personal interests, 
goals, and concerns with a supportive group of peers. 
Teacher-cdvisors also hold regular student and parent 
conferences and keep track of their advisees' academic 
progress, consulting with other teachers, school coun- 
selors, and support personnel. 

What Should Be included In a Guidance 
Curriculum? 

A developmental guidance curriculum * an be structured to 
include units that focus on the following themes: 

getting acquainted/orientation 
study skills and habits 
self-assessment 
communication skills 
decision-making and problem-solving 
peer relationships 
motivation 
conflict resolution 
personal hygiene and wellness 
career awareness and development 
educational planning 
community involvement 
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These units may be organized sequentially according to a 
school guidance calendar and the major events of the 
school year. For example, orientation and study skills units 
would be scheduled earty in the year to allow students to 
get to know the school and one another, and to get off on 
the right track academically. A self-assessment unit would 
follow, enabling the students to map out their ntrsonal 
strengths and identify the areas where they need to grow. 
White some of these topics can be covered in a single 
class period (such as "getting acquainted*), others can 
become recurrent focal points for group discussion, such 
as motivation, conflict resolution, communication skills, 
and study skills. 

Some sessions should be carefully structured to build 
group cohesive n ess or to introduce important develop- 
mental concepts. Other sessions should be left open* 
ended, allowing discussion to focus on students' particular 
interests and needs. 

What Is the Counselor's Role in TAP? 

Although some teachers and counselors alike fear that 
TAP is simply a strategy for getting teachers to take over 
counselors' work, it is important to emphasize that teacher- 
advisors can never be a substitute for professional school 
counselors. Rather, in a well-designed program, the 
respective roles of teachers and counselors must be 
dearly identified. An understanding needs to be reached, 
for example, that teachers will refer students with special 
needs to counselors, instead of attempting to handle 
students' complex emotional or behavioral problems on 
their own. 

Teachers can also collaborate with counselors by inviting 
them to address their classes on special topics; such visits 
will create a visible bond between teachers and coun- 
selors, and thus dissuade students from attempting to play 
one off against the other. Furthermore, counselors can 
assist teachers who are having trouble managing their 
groups by modeling group guidance skills and serving as 
consultants to the teachers. In fact, counselors often 
assume leadership roles in TAP, coordinating the teachers 
and providing resources for them. 

Will Teachers Support TAP? 

In spite of the advantages of a Teacher Advisor Program, 
many teachers are reluctant to support such a program, 
because they are either skeptical about its utility or wary of 
the extra preparation that such a program would involve. 
Robert D. Myrick estimates, for example, that in most 
schools 20% of the teachers would immediately support 
such a program while 20% would be strongly opposed, ft is 
therefore important to move the middle 60% toward 
supporting TAP and developmental guidance. 

If most teachers are to support a Teacher Advisor Pro- 
gram, they must clearly understand and embrace the 
essential concepts of developmental guidance underlying 
the program and the curricular goals. They also need 
preparation in guidance and interpersonal skills, so that 
they can effectively facilitate class discussions that help 
students think about personal problems and explore 
alternative courses of action. 

Second, if a TAP is to be anything more than a formality, 
the time commitment needs to be adequate. Group meet- 



ings of once a week or less are not likely to allow valuable 
helping relationships between teachers and their advisees 
to develop, nor do they give teachers the opportunity to 
establish continuity or consistency. TAP works best when 
it is scheduled every school day, or at least two or three 
times a week; otherwise, teachers tend to view TAP as an 
added encumbrance, peripheral to their major duties. 

Besides an adequate allotment of time, TAP also must 
have a developmental guidance curriculum with clearly 
articulated objectives, and with supporting materials ano 
activities that can stimulate student participation. If 
teachers have an organized guidance handbook, which 
they are at liberty to follow, adapt, or modify as they see fit, 
they are more likely to "buy into" the guidance program as 
a whole. 

Finally, teachers need to be assured of full support and 
cooperation from both the administration and the coun- 
seling staff, so that they won't feel as if the burden of 
student guidance has been unfairly shifted to their shoul- 
ders. For this reason, TAP should be monitored and 
evaluated by students, teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators every year to ensure that the program is meeting its 
goals. 

What Are the Advantages and Limitations of 
Teachers as Advisors? 

Teacher Advisor Programs compensate for the high 
counselor-student ratios that make it impossible for school 
counselors to know all students personally. But beyond 
this compensatory role, TAP strengthens teacher-student 
relationships and creates a supportive learning environ- 
ment in which teachers and counselors can work together 
to respond to students' academic and personal needs. 

The major disadvantage of Teacher Advisor Programs is 
that not all teachers are able or willing to work effectively 
with students in an advisory role. Such programs are 
therefore often viewed as a passing fad or an infringement 
on academic time. 

To be successful, a Teacher Advisor Program must there- 
fore have a clearly defined purpose, reflected in a well- 
conceived curriculum, and it must enlist the full support of 
administrators, teachers, and counselors alike. 
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Creativity and Counseling 



Creativity —a word that connotes excitement, fun, inspiration, 
risk, novelty, the unknown, imagination, surprise. A fascinat- 
ing dimension ot mental functioning, creativity has been the 
subject of intensive research since the the 1960s with the 
result that we are increasingly able to identify the behavioral 
factors that are common to unusually inventive individuals, as 
well as the environmental factors that contribute to creative 
thinking and creative problem-solving. 

Definitions of Creativity 

While early scholars focused on the creation, the product of 
creative efforts, researchers since have studied creativity from 
other perspectives; (a) the creative process, with fairly dis- 
crete behavioral stages; (b) the particular constellation of per- 
sonality characteristics in the creator; and (c) environmental 
conditions that promote creative activity. 

Experts on creativity (Guildford, 1973) agree generally on the 
phases a person goes through in the creative process: 

1. Preparation — acquiring skills, background information, 
resources: sensing and defining a problem. 

2. Concentration — focusing intensely on the problem to the 
exclusion of other demands — a trial and error phase that 
includes false starts and frustration. 

3. Incubation — withdrawing from the problem; sorting, in- 
tegrating, clarifying at an unconscious level; often includes 
reverie, relaxation, solitude. 

4. Illumination — the Aha! stage, often sudden, involving the 
emergence of an image, idea, or perspective that suggests 
a solution or direction for further work, 

5. Verification, elaboration — testing out the idea, evaluat- 
ing, developing, implementing, convincing others of the 
worth of the idea. 

These stages are not necessarily distinct and usually involve a 
complex recycling of the process. 

Torrance (19o9) defines creativity broadly as the process of 
sensing a problem, searching for possible solutions, drawing 
hypotheses, testing and evaluating, and communicating the 
results to others. He adds that the process includes original 
ideas, a different point of view, breaking out of the mold, 
recombining ideas or seeing new relationships among ideas 
Moving the focus to the behavioral perspective, Torrance 
describes four components by which individual creativity can 
be assessed: 

1 . Fluency — the ability to produce a large number of ideas. 

2. Flexibility — the ability to produce a large variety of ideas 

3. Elaboration — the ability to develop, embellish, or fill out 
an idea. 

4. Originality — the ability to produce ideas that are unusual, 
statistically infrequent, not banal or obvious. 



From still another viewpoint, creativity is perceived as three- 
dimensional (Khatena, 1982), consisting of the person, the 
environment, and the cosmos — this last component to in- 
clude the suprarational forces that illumine creativity at the 
highest or genius levels. 

Characteristics of the Creative Person 

According to the most extensive research in this field, creative 
people possess in quantity the abilities identified by Torrance: 
sensitivity to problems and deficiencies; ability to produce 
many, varied, and unusual ideas; ability f o flesh them out; and 
ability to perceive in a way different from the traditional or 
established method. In addition, highly creative people share 
the following traits: flexibility rather than rigidity, openness to 
new ideas and experiences, tolerance of ambiguity, a wide 
range of interests, curiosity, enthusiasm and energy, vivid 
imaginations, playfulness, commitment and concentration, 
comfort with change, capacity for hard work, persistence, 
divergent thinking. Because creativity involves new 
approaches and the production of something new and untried, 
it also involves the nsk of failure. It follows logically, then, and 
is supported in thj literature, that two characteristics of the 
creative person are particularly significant: self-confidence, 
based on a strong self-concept; and independence, the 
strength to hold fast against disagreement or resistance by 
others and the courage to persist when others may be 
threatened by a new idea or discovery, 

Research Approaches to Creativity 

When researchers attempt to measure this capacity, they 
must first "index" creativity, that is. decide what they mean by 
creativity, what dimensions are accessible for identification, 
and whether these can be operationalized to the extent that 
they can be measured. Four broad approaches to the assess- 
ment of creativity prevail (Lesher. 1973): assessment of the 
product, the process, the person, and the environment. 

i Assessment of the product. Difficulties in this type of 
assessment include establishing norms or criteria by which 
to judge the uniqueness of the product; making decisions 
on ruling out the absurd (time may later accept as creative 
what may today seem to be absurd): generalizing from one 
sample of 0' put. The Jackson and Messick (1967) con- 
ceptuali2ati0i \ does provide a way in which different criteria 
can be compared. 

2. Assessment of the process. This has taken two forms, 
interviewing the creative person to determine attitudinal 
"sets," and examining facets of the process. Difficulties 
include standardization of the interview form and the re- 
sponses, the tendency for interviewees to give desired 
rather than true responses on self-report forms, pinpointing 
the definition of creativity to avoid variability in observer 
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judgments, bias in favor of a person s background and 
exposure to the field in performing certain tasks well rather 
than the measurement of innate creative ability, avoidance 
of a "test" atmosphere, time required for hand-scoring, 
reliability of scorers, assessment of a narrowly defined 
ability, reliance on language or verbal skills. "The Torrance 
Tests of Creativity" (Torrance, 1966), one of the most 
well-known and widely-used instruments to measure the 
creative process, contains a verbal and a figural part. Each 
is scored on the four criteria of fluency, flexibility, elabora- 
tion, and originality. Like the TTOC, the Wallach and Kogan 
(1965) creative battery includes both verbal and visual 
content and is administered without time constraints and 
in a game-like atmosphere. Also used in this domain is 
the Remote Associates Test (Medntcfe & Mednick, 1962) 
3. Assessment of the person. Difficulties include the likeli- 
hood of distortion on self-report forms from dishonesty, 
desire to give the ' correct" answer, or lack of personal 
insight; teed for cooperative subjects; applicability to 
young age levels; and difficulties between scores in group 
and individual assessment situations. One of the most 
frequently used tests for measuring personality traits is the 
Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire, which appears 
to yield fairly reliable data. Researchers found that several 
groups of creative people exhibited similar profiles and 
characteristics on this instrument. 

4 Assessment of the environment. Difficulties in assess- 
ing background information include people's tendency to 
remember selectively, establishing a control group, and 
insensitivity to current, ongoing change. The Alpha 
Biographical Inventory, a 300-item survey which covers 
areas of family life, developmental history, academic back- 
ground, and adult life and interests, has proved to be worth- 
white as a measurement of environment and a predictor of 
future creative output. 

Generally speaking, researchers agree that students enrolled 
in courses designed to stimulate creative ability do improve m 
at least some of the creative abilities being tested, that per- 
formance on creative tests can be improved by the use of 
reward and specialized training, that earfy family responsibili- 
ties and opportunities for independent action encourage crea- 
tive achievement, that educational experiences are decidedly 
influential in fostering or suppressing creative potential, that 
creativity training programs in schools are more effective 
when teacher involvement is high, that creativity is associated 
with good mental health. 

Blocks to Creativity 

Several forces in the groups to which we belong — schools, 
companies, churches, lodges, corporations — can help or 
hinder our creativity in various ways. 

1 . Fear of failure — a reward structure that may penalize 
failure or provide excessive rewards for success, press 
for immediate success, preference for routine and 
predictability, 

2. Preoccupation with order and tradition — excessive 
reverence for the past. 

3. Resource myopia — failure to recognize one s own 
strengths as well as the strengths of other people, lack of 
appreciation of and trust in human capacities. 

4. Overcertainty — persistence in behavior that is no longer 
effective, dogmatism and inflexibility on the part of experts 
in the group. 

5. Reluctance to exert influence — desire not to appear 
pushy, a "don't rock the boat" attitude. 

6. Fear of play — overseriousness, desire not to appear 
foolish, squelching of What if? thinking and fantasizing. 

We also may experience inhibitors within ourselves. Eminent 
creative persons and others who have studied the creative 
O thinking process report the following as being among the most 
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common difficulties encountered in attempting to produce 
original ideas (Torrance, 1969): 

1 . Inability to let the imagination roam, to play, 

2 Tendency to analyze rather than synthesize. 

3. Movement toward too-soon closure. 

4. Inability to abandon an earlier image. 

5. Distractions from others. 

6. Lack of a rich background of information and experience 

7. Preoccupation with private worries 

8. Running out of ideas. 

Integration of Creativity Into Counseling 

The following creative approaches, when used in the counsel- 
ing process, can help clients do two things: (1) produce more 
creative outcomes in decision-making, and (2) use creative 
processes in planning and goal-setting, 

1 . Futurization — helping people to move away from the 
present and examine their situation from a futuristic point of 
view, to open their minds to divergent thinking and 
possibilities they may not have thought of. 

2. imagery — helping people to put themselves into a situa- 
tion, imagine being there, experience various outcomes; 
allowing for an incubation penod when ideas can have a 
chance to sort themselves out and recombine in creative 
ways, 

3 Suspended judgment— helping people postpone eval- 
uation, which keeps the mind open to new possibilities and 
options and consideration of alternatives. 

4 Multiple options and choices — helping people avoid 
settling on a single choice, expand their options, do some 
contingency planning. 

5. Whole person resources — helping people combine 
logic and rationality with gut-level emotions and feelings in 
making decisions, pushing less hard for answers, provide 
mg more support for What if? responses, for fantasizing 
and dreaming. 

6. Modeling creative behavior — allowing people to be 
independent, letting them experience mistakes, avoiding 
evaluation, being flexible, rewarding creative behavior, 
understanding the creative process 
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Creativity in Young Children 
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The precursors of adult creativity are clearly evident in 
young children. This digest explores factors that affect 
creativity in children and techniques for fostering this 
quality. The need to study creativity, and the definition of 
creativity within a developmental framework, are also dis- 
cussed. 

Why Study Creativity in Young Children? 

Just as all children are not equally intelligent, all children 
are not equally creative. But just as all children exhibit 
behaviors which evidence intelligence from birth, they also 
exhibit behaviors which evidence the potential for 
creativity. 

Creativity is essentially a form of problem-solving. But it is 
a special type of problem-solving— one that involves 
problems for which there are no easy answers: that is, 
problems for which r opular or conventional responses do 
not work. Creativity involves adaptability and flexibility of 
thought. These are the same types of skills that numerous 
reports on education (e.g., the Carnegie Report, 1986) 
have suggested are critical for students. 

What Is Creativity? 

Creativity has been considered in terms of process, 
product or person (Barron and Harrington, 1981 ) and has 
been defined as the interpersonal and intrapersonal 
process by means of which original, high quality, and 
genuinely significant products are developed. In dealing 
with young children, the focus should be on the process, 
i.e., developing and generating original ideas, which is 
seen as the basis of creative potential. When trying to 
understand this process, it is helpful to consider Guilford's 
(1956) differentiation between convergent and divergent 
thought. Problems associated with convergent thought 
often have one correct solution. But problems associated 
with divergent thought require the problem-solver to 
generate many solutions, a few of which will be novel, of 
high quality, and workable — hence creative. 

For a proper understanding of children's creativity, one 
must distinguish creativity from intelligence and talent. 



Ward (1974) expressed concern about wnether creativity 
in young children could be differentiated from other cogni- 
tive abilities. More recent studies (for example, Moran and 
others, 1983) have shown that components of creative 
potential can indeed be distinguished from intelligence. 
The term "gifted" is often used to imply high intelligence. 
But Wallach (1970) has argued that intelligence and 
creativity are independent of each other, and a highly 
creative child may or may not be highly intelligent. 

Creativity goes beyond possession and use of artistic or 
musical talent. In this context, talent refers to the posses- 
sion of a high degree of technical skill in a specialized area. 
Thus an artist may have wonderful technical skills, but may 
not succeed in evoking the emotional response that makes 
the viewer feel that a painting, for example, is unique. It is 
important to keep in mind that creativity is evidenced not 
only in music, art, or writing, but throughout the curriculum, 
in science, social studies and other areas. 

Most measures of children's creativity have focused on 
ideational fluency. Ideational fluency tasks require children 
to generate as many responses as they can to a particular 
stimulus, as is done in brainstorming. Ideational fluency is 
generally considered to be a critical feature of the creative 
process. Children's responses may be either popular or 
original, with the latter considered evidence of creative 
potential. Thus when we ask four-year-olds to tell us "all 
the things they can think of that are red," we find that 
children not only list wagons, apples and cardinals, but also 
chicken pox and cold hands. 

For young children, the focus of creativity should remain 
on process: the generation of ideas. Adult acceptance of 
multiple ideas in a non-evaluative atmosphere will help 
children generate more ideas or move to the next stage of 
self-evaluation. As children develop the ability for self- 
evaluation, issues of quality and the generation of products 
become more important. The emphasis at this age should 
be on self-evaluation, for these children are exploring their 
abilities to generate and evaluate hypotheses, and revise 
their ideas based on that evaluation. Evaluation by others 
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and criteria for genuinely significant products should be 
used only with older adolescents or adults. 

What Affects the Expression of Creativity? 

For young children, a non-evaluative atmosphere appears 
to be a critical factor in avoiding what Treffinger (1984) 
labels as the "right answer fixation." Through the socializa- 
tion process, children move toward conformity during the 
elementary school years. The percentage of original 
responses in ideational fluency tasks drops from about 
50% among four-year-olds to 25% during elementary 
school, then returns to 50% among college students 
(Moran et al., 1983). It is important that children be given 
the opportunity to express divergent thought and to find 
more than one route to the solution. 

Rewards or incentives for children appear to interfere with 
the creative process. Although rewards may not affect the 
number of responses on ideational fluency tasks, they 
seem to reduce the quality of children's responses and the 
flexibility of their thought. In other words, rewards reduce 
children's ability to shift from category to category in their 
responses (Groves, Sawyers, and Moran, 1987). Indeed, 
any external constraint seems to recVce this flexibility. 
Other studies have shown that structured materials, espe- 
cially when combined with structured instructions, reduce 
flexibility in four-year-old children (Moran, Sawyers, and 
Moore, in press). In one case, structured instructions con- 
sisted only in the demonstration of how to put together a 
model. Teachers need to remember that the structure of 
children's responses is very subtle. Research suggests 
that children who appear to be creative are often involved 
in imaginative play, and are motivated by internal factors 
rather than external factors, such as rewards and incen- 
tives. 

How Can Adults Encourage Creativity? 

• Provide an environment that allows the child to explore 
and play without undue restraints. 

• Adapt to children's ideas rather than trying to structure 
the child's ideas to fit the adult's. 

• Accept unusual ideas from children by suspending 
judgement of children's divergent problem-solving. 

• Use creative problem-solving in all parts of the cur- 
riculum. Use the problems that naturally occur in 
everyday life. 

• Allow time for the child to explore all possibilities, 
moving from popular to more original ideas. 



• Emphasize process rather than product. 
Conclusion 

Adults can encourage creativity by emphasizing the 
generation and expression of ideas in a non-evaluative 
framework and by concentrating on both divergent and 
convergent thinking. Adults can also try to ensure that 
children have the opportunity and confidence to take risks, 
challenge assumptions, and see things in a new way. 
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Most colleges and universities aspire to produce graduates who 
think critically, who can make judgments in complex situations 
on tne basis of sound reason, adequate evidence, and articulated 
values Why, then, does criticism such as that of Allan Bloom m 
The Closing of the American Mind strike such a responsive chord 
with the American public? is It true, as the subtitle of Bloom's 
book proclaims, that "higher education has failed democracy and 
impoverished the souls of today's students"? 

Bloom's sweeping claim does not lend itself well to empirical 
valie* jton or discontinuation {Bloom himself disdains empiricism 
as a path to truth). Nonetheless, theoretical and empirical studies 
of students' intellectual development are helpful in addressing 
such questions as What is critical thinking? How does it develop 7 
What role does knowledge play in crit'cal thinking? Do educa- 
tional practices affect the ability to think critically 9 This report 
surveys theory, research, teaching practice and institutional pro- 
grams pertinent to these questions. 

Does Higher Education Promote 
Critical Thinking? 

Three perspectives dominate current literature on critical thinking 
and ?s development in college; argument skills, cognitive proc- 
esses, and intellectual development. 

Argument skills: Introductory courses on critical thinking 
teach students to detect and avoid fallacious reasoning and to 
analyze deductive and inductive arguments. These courses are 
grounded m informal logic, a branch of philosophy. Argument 
skills Improve modestly with college experience (McMillan, 1987), 
but education has only a minor effect on the depth of students' 
arguments on everyday issues (Perkins, 1986). This may be 
because subject matter knowledge is more important in criti- 
cal thinking than generic knowledge of how to analyze argu- 
ments (McPeck, 1981). Or it may be because students are 
unable to make use of knowledge that is in fact available to them 
(Perkins, 1986). 

Cognitive processes: Cognitive psychologists study the organ- 
ization of knowledge in memory and its role in tasks such as 
reading, writing, and problem solving. In cognitive terms, critical 
thinking is problem solving in situations where "solutions" cannot 
be verified empirically Confronted with a complex issue, the 
learner constructs a representation or mental model of the situa- 
tion, the model is organized around a claim or thesis and sup- 
ported by reasoning and evidence 

Three kinds of knowledge interact in developing a model (1) 
declarative knowledge, knowing the facts and concepts in the 
discipline; (2) procedural knowledge, knowing how to reason, 
inquire, and present knowledge in the discipline, and (3) 
metacognition, cognitive control strategies, such as setting goals, 
determining when additional information is needed, and assessing 
the fruitfulness of a line of inquiry 

Experts draw on an extensive network of hierarchically and 
causally organized declarative knowledge relevant to problems in 
their field. In addition, they use metacognition and the reasoning 
procedures of their discipline; however, their use of these cogni- 
tive processes is so automatic that they may be unaware of the 
skill that underlies their performance. 

Students acquire considerable declarative knowledge in their 
college courses. Their knowledge, however, may not be effec- 
tively organized for solving particular problems Moreover, pro- 



cedural knowledge is rarely taught (in part because it is tacit 
knowledge for professors), and many students' metacognitive 
skills are poorly developed As a result, students may not draw 
upon the full extent of their knowledge when called upon to com- 
plete assignments that require critical thinking 

This report summarizes cognitive research on thinking in vari- 
ous disciplines, and describes courses that foster critical thinking 
m the disciplines Many of these courses explicitly teach 
discipline-specific procedural knowledge and build metacognitive 
processes into instructions for assignments and class activities 

Inttllectusl development: wmie cognitive researchers focus 
on learners* discipline- or even task-specific knowledge of com- 
plex issues, the developmental approach traces transformations 
m students' beliefs about the nature of knowledge and truth A 
major developmental task for college students is discovering and 
reckoning with the loss of singular truth and ultimate authority 

Many people assume that knowledge consists of objedw 
facts possessed by authorities When students encounter , .,rai 
ism, complexity, and uncertainty in college courses, they inter- 
pret it as "subjectivity " They proclaim than when "facts' are 
now Known, al! opinions are equally valid This view (called "mui 
ttpijcly or "subjective knowledge' ) ■ ■ 1 "niiar to the excessive 
"openness" deplored by Allan Bloom Several developmental 
studies support Bloom's contention that students view knowledge 
as purely" subjective 

Persistent attention to the justification of belief helps students 
progress to the view that opinions are knowledge claims, have 
stronger or weaker grounds, and that their merits can be dis- 
cussed (though perhaps not agreed upon) within a particular 
intellectual community The final developmental task is to make 
rational canng commitments tn a relattvistic world For many 
educators, it is the mature epistemoiogy of commitment, not iso- 
lated analytical skills, that is the true aim of instruction for cnti 
cai thinking Developmentally effective instruction challenges 
students to confront the indeterminacy of knowledge at the level 
just beyond their present understanding, and supports them by 
affirming what they have already achieved (Beienky et al 1986) 



What Can Educators Do to Foster 
Critical Thinking? 

This report describes numerous examples of programs and 
courses that successfully integrate critical thinking with content 
learning in many disciplines. Many of these projects overcome 
students' reluctance to tackle challenging assignments by con- 
necting themes values, and modes of inquiry in the discipline 
with experiences and questions that are meaning*' *■ <n students 
lives (Gamson 1984, Loacker et al 1984) These courses do ryot 
neglect "content" in favor of "process " Rather, they require stu- 
dents to use content in projects that require critical thinking Stu- 
dents' initial attempts are recognized as the work of novices, to 
be developed and refined as their base of declarative and strate- 
gic knowledge grows Teachers in such courses often use struc- 
tured small group work in which students clarify concepts, 
explore complex problems, debate issues, and get help on works 
in progress 



Fostering ait students' critical thinking abilities and intellectual 
development requires the participation and support of faculty in 
every discipline Institutional approaches m use currently include 
freshman-year programs, cross-cumcular models, and assess 
ment-based stn*«gies To build support for institutional coopera 
t*on. campus leaders often survey faculty, employers or alumni, 
or conduct a formal assessment of thinking skills 'hen create a 
*orum for d»scwss»on and interpretation of the resu'i- Once 
courses or programs are established, administrators must rec- 
ognize that faculty who are experimenting with new teaching 
methods and skills need support in the form of resources, time, 
training, and encouragement Supportive administrators often find 
that teaching for thinking is an important source of faculty vita 
ity, renewal, and collegialtty (Gamson 1984) 
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DETERRENTS TO PARTICIPATION 
IN ADULT EDUCATION 



Unlike its childhood counterpart, adult education is mainly a 
voluntary activity Tht fact that only torn* adults engage in 
educational activities would be of little consequence were it 
not for the needs end expectations of society However, chang- 
ing socioeconomic . cultural, and demographic forces at wr u 
as the democratic ideal of equal opportunity cause educational 
nonparticipation among adults to be treated as a social issue 

This Overwe w examines existing models and theories that 
attempt to explain participatory behavior Types of barriers or 
deterrents that hinder participation are described Finally, 
general guidelines and specific examples of successful 
approaches to stimulating participation offer strategies to 
address deterrents to adult education in this context, a deter- 
rent to participation <s defined as a reason or group of reasons 
contributing to sn adult's decision not to engage in learning 
activities (Scanian 1986) 



Theoretical Foundations 

Early attempts to explain why adults participate or fait to partic- 
ipate in education considered the potential impact of changes 
in hfe circumstances upon participatory beha*'or Educational 
activity was seen as the interplay between personal needs and 
social structures When both needs and social structures drive 
a person toward an educational objective, the likelihood of par- 
ticipation should be high 

Three recent approaches attempt to combine dispositional, 
situational, and environmental factors into composite models 
Of participation First. Rubenson's (1977) Recruitment Para- 
digm emphasizes the perceptual components of the individ- 
ual's hfespace That is. actual experiences, needs, and environ- 
mental factors are less important in determining behavior than 
how they are perceived and interpreted by the potential 
learner. Cross' (1981) Cham-of-Response Model conceives of 
participation as a result of a complex chain of responses ongi- 
natmg within the individual internal psychological variables 
such as self-concept and attitude toward education are critical 
determinants of prospective learners' decision making 

The third recent formulation, Darkenwald and Merham's (1962) 
Psychosocial interaction Model, illustrates participatory behav- 
ior as determined by a continuum of responses to internal and 
external stimuli The degree of probability of participation is 
affected by such variables as socioeconomic status, perceived 
value of participation, readiness to participate, and barriers to 
participation 

These theories and models imply that a variety of variables are 
associated with participatory behavior A number of 
researchers have explored the influence of such demographic 
variables as age. sex. income, race, educational attainment, 
employment status, and geographic location. Nondemographic 
variables affecting participation are categorised as 

O nal— associated with individual life circumstances, par- 
ERJO in ** rm » o f career and social roles; dispositional— 



associated with values, attitudes, beliefs, or opinions, or 
psychological— associated with individual psychological or 
person* lity traits 



Categories of Deterrence Factors 

However, the research evidence shows that these demographic 
and nondemographic variables of and by themselves are not 
deterrents to participation instead, these research findings 
demonstrate that (1) "deterrents" is a multidimensional con- 
cept, encompassing clusters of variables, (2) these variables 
are influenced by prospective learners' perceptions of their 
magnitude, and (3) the impact of these variables on participa- 
tion behavior vanes according to individual characteristics and 
hfe circumstances 

Synthesis of these findings suggests the following categories 
of deterrence factors (Scanlan 1986) 



individual, family, or home-related problems 
Cost concerns 

Questionable worth, relevance or quality of available educa- 
tional opportunities 

Negative perceptions of the value of education in general 
Lack of motivation or indifference toward learning 
Lack of self-confidence in one's learning abilities 
A general tendency toward nonaffihation 
incompatibilities of time and/or place 



Strategies to Address Deterrents 

The multiple factors deterring participation and their differen- 
tial impact mean that a number of different approaches are 
needed to encourage adult involvement in educational activi- 
ties General guidelines for addressing deterrents include the 
following (Cross 1981) 

• Ways of overcoming the powerful deterrents of poor self- 
concept and negative attitudes toward education include 
providing educational opportunities with low levels of risk or 
threat, reinforcement of self-concept, more positive personal 
experiences early m the educational career, and the support 
of adults' significant others 

• Situational and institutional deterrents can be addressed by 
administrative accommodations (alternative scheduling, 
extended hours for counseling), student services (transpor- 
tation, child care), and distance teaching 

• Effective communication of accurate, timely, and appro- 
priate information about educational opportunities must be 
targeted to the particular needs, expectations, and concerns 
of the intended audience 



Marketing Educational Services 

Traditional marketing concepts can also be applied to reach 
hard-to-reach learners Marketing can be a proactive means of 

ERIC is sponsored by the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of 
Education. 



attending to tht multiple variable* affecting participation and 
the differential impact of these factors on various groups 

Tht first important process in marketing is market analysis 
(Beder 1060) Components of this process are (1) market 
segmentation— dividing potential participants into categories 
based on similar needs end expectations. (2) clientele 
analysis— assessment of attitudes, values, and perceptions and 
determination of the demand for programming; and 
(3) assessment of the competition— analysis of the various 
opportunities and options available to prospective learners 

The second major component of marketing, program orches- 
tration (Beder 1960), is achieved by establishing tht appro* 
pnate marketing mix of pnce. product, place, promotion, and 
partners. 

Price, tn terms of participation, program fees represent only 
one element of price Hidden costs such as food, travel, child- 
care, materials, and the opportunity cost of loss of income 
must be considered 

Product* In addition to perceptions of the tangible (course, 
program, etc ). participation is affected by consideration of the 
activity's total meaning to prospective learners— the aug- 
mented product 



The Educationally Disadvantaged 

The predominant barriers hindering the participate of this 
group are lack of self-confidence, low self-esteem, and nega- 
tive attitudes toward education, compounded by language or 
literacy problems Recruitment should focus on community- 
based strategies, identifying problems important to the com- 
mu. \ Personal contact (such as door-to-door and word-of- 
mouth recruiting) and use of existing social networks can 
influence these prospective learners' dispositions toward 
learning 

Rural Adults 

Inaccessibility, lack of support services cost, and job and fam- 
ily conflicts often deter rural adults from participation Suc- 
cessful rural adult education must be considered an integral 
part of overall rural development, providing advisement, coun- 
seling and support services appropriate for the surroundings 
The Cooperative Extens'on Service, a model of successful rural 
adult education, places heavy emphasis on use of local 
resources, facilities, and netvorks and solution of practical 
problems of immediate concern to its cor»utuencv 
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DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP IN GIFTED YOUTH 



Leadership Development and Gifted Students 

All cultures need role models and leaders* Most of us agree 
that professions such as medicine, technology, education, 
business and industry, politics, and the arts need people 
who can use intelligence, creativity, end critical judgment. 
The role of parents and educators is critical in assisting with 
the development of leadership attitudes and skills in gifted 
youth. 

Leadership has been designated a talent area in feder- 
al and state definitions of gifted students who require differ- 
entiated programs, yet it remains the least discussed of the 
curricular areas for these students in the literature, and it is 
not well defined. 

Characteristics of Leadership in Gifted Youth 

Few gifted programs identify students with high leadership 
potential or incorporate leadership education into their cur* 
ricula. However, many characteristics of gifted youth enable 
them to profit from leadership development. Those charac- 
teristics include the following: 

• The desire to be challenged. 

• The ability to solve problems creatively. 

• The ability to reason critically. 

• The ability to see new relationships. 

• Facility of verbal expression. 

• Flexibility in thought and action. 

• The ability to tolerate ambiguity. 

• The ability to motivate others. 

Parents and the Development of Leadership 

Preparing young people for leadership responsibility begins 
in the home with an enriched environment that offers oppor- 
tunities for children to acquire broad interests, self-esteem, 
and the insights and skills that characterize leaders. Parents 
can provide their children with support and encouragement 
as they participate in a wide variety of home and community 
activities. Parents should encourage their children to be in- 
volved in the selection, planning, execution, and evaluation 
of family activities ranging from a day at the zoo to a vaca- 
tion overseas. Youngsters should also be encouraged to 
plan, initiate, and complete a variety of self-evaluated indi- 
vidual projects, but these skills are not learned automatical- 
ly. They must be patiently taught and modeled by parents in 
the home. 

Discussion and debate about current events and other 
topics foster independent thinking and nurture leadership 
potential. Parents who listen openly and thoughtfully without 
expecting children to embrace their social, political, and ec- 
onomic views are demonstrating leadership characteristics. 



Mutual respect, objectivity, empathy, and understanding are 
highly valued by gifted young people, particularly those who 
need a safe place to test their ideas. 

Opportunities for decision making at an early age will 
help to foster the critical reasoning skills necessary to be an 
effective leader. Inappropriate decisions by children and 
youth, although difficult for parents to accept, may enhance 
future decision-making skills when self -evaluated. 

Infusing Leadership Concepts and Skills 
into the Curriculum 

Major emphasis should be placed on leadership develop* 
ment in all academic areas, including the fine and perform- 
ing arts. Thematic curriculum units and reading lists should 
include biographies and autobiographies of outstanding 
leaders. Students should be encouraged to analyze and 
evaluate the motivation, contributions, and influx n ces of 
each leader and assess the leadership stylts nptoyed. 
Major events and family and other influences implant in 
the life of each leader should be emphasized. 

Sciences. Physical and biological sciences, mathematics, 
and social sciences provide unique opportunities for pro* 
jects in which initiating, planning, critical thinking, creative 
problem solving, and decision making can be developed. 
They are rich with opportunities to learn about leaders who 
have influenced such areas as government and politics, sci- 
ence and technology, humanities and the arts, business and 
industry, philosophy and religion, and health science and 
medicine. Students can learn how their interests, passions, 
and abilities can develop into careers. They can compare 
the contribution* ?f others with their own value systems. For 
example, many leaders have been concerned about poverty 
and the human condition. 

Humanities. Language arts, speech, English, and other 
courses that emphasize oral and written communication 
provide opportunities for potential leaders to learn how to 
present ideas clearly and persuasively. Preparing and pre- 
senting speeches, listening to and critiquing presentations, 
writing news reports and editorials for school and other local 
publications, preparing for and engaging in debates, leading 
conference and discussion sessions, and participating in 
school and other election campaigns are only a few of the 
many options available. Group activities provide opportuni- 
ties for young people to learn how to help others feel impor- 
tant and valued, accept their contributions, keep discus- 
sions relevant, and occasionally follow rather than lead. 

Arts, Students can learn leadership skills and gain inspira- 
tion from talented people of the past and present who have 
enriched all of us through their contributions in the fine and 
performing arts. Their creative works, the trends they initiat- 
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ed, and the during results of their efforts are worthy of 
study, as art their lives and the circumstances under which 
their work came to fruition. 

Other School Options for Leadership 
Development 

Several strategies strengthen and broaden educational ex- 
periences for gifted youth* Instructional units on leadership 
development should be provided at each grade level in a re- 
source room or pullout administrative arrangement Some 
secondary schools offer structured credit courses on leader- 
ship. Having students prepare and periodically update per- 
sonal plans for leadership development including provi- 
sions for obtaining the experiences set forth in their plans, is 
another promising activity. The value of this experience is 
enhanced when students share individual plans in group 
sessions, brief the group on their purpose, revise plans if 
the critique brings forth acceptable suggestions, report to 
peers on progress made after following the plans for a peri- 
od of time, and evaluate the plans using self-designed cri- 
teria. 

Mentorships and internship programs provide oppor- 
tunities for youth to work with adult community leaders who 
are willing to help identify, develop, and nurture future 
leaders. 

Leadership Through Extracurricular Activities 

Since leadership is learned over time through involvement 
with others, extracurricular activities provide fertile ground 
for nurturing future leaders. Group participation offers 
unique opportunities for young people to belong, support 
others, and learn a variety of leadership styles. Students 
learn how to encourage others, create group spirit, and re- 
solve conflict. They begin to understand diverse attitudes, 
skills, and talents and how to interact effectively with a di- 
versity of people while working toward a common goal. 

Leadership in extracurricular activities has been found 
to be more highly correlated with adult leadership than with 
academic achievement. A 10-year study conducted with 
515 high school student leaders revealed that almost two- 
thirds of them participated in out -of -school organizations 
and athletics and more than half participated in fine arts ac- 
tivities. 

Although there are many organized extracurricular 
activities for youth, those who want to develop their leader- 
ship potential can do so through less formal methods. Indi- 
viduals or groups can plan special projects or a leadership 
plan by setting goals, objectives, and timelines toward a 
mission of improving some area of the school or community. 
Skills such as seeking all available information, defining a 
group task, and devising a workable plan may be developed 
through any community project. No matter how smaJI or 
large the goal, the process involved in devising and imple- 
menting the plan develops leadership potential. 



Leadership is much more than being elected or ap- 
pointed to a position, and It is acquired most effectively 
through practice. Educators, parents, and other concerned 
adults who are interested in the development of leadership 
in gifted youth can make a difference in the lives of these 
students by providing them with opportunities to realize their 
leadership potential. 
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Developing Metacognition 

by Elaine Blakey and Sbeila Spence • 



Metacognition is thinking about thinking, knowing "what w; know" 
and "what wo don't know." Just as an executive's job is manage- 
ment of an organization, a thinker's job is management of thinking. 
The basic roetacognitive strategies are: 

1* Connecting new infonnation to former knowledge. 

Z Selecting thinking strategies deliberately. 

3. Planning, monitoring, and evaluating thinking processes. 
(Dirites, 1985) 

A thinking person is in charge of her behavior. She determines when 
it is necessary to use metacogniti ve strategies. She selects strategies 
to define a problem situation and researches alternative solutions. 
She tailors this search for information to constraints of time and 
energy. She monitors, controls and judges her thinking. She 
evaluates and decides when a problem is solved to a satisfactory 
degree or when the demands of daily living take a temporary or 
permanent higher priority. 

Studies show that increases in learning have followed direct instruc- 
tion in metacognitive strategies. Thzsc results suggest that direct 
teaching of these thinking strategies may be useful, and that inde- 
pendent use develops gradually (Scruggs, 1985). 

Learning how to learn , developing a repertoire of thinking processes 
which can be applied to solve problems, is a major goal of education. 
The school library media center, as the hub of the school, is an ideal 
place to integrate these types of skills into subject areas or students' 
own areas of interest When life presents situations that cannot be 
solved by learned responses, metacognitive behavior is brought into 
play. Metacognitive skills are needed when habitual responses are 
not successful. Guidance in recognizing, and practice in applying, 
metacognitive strategies, will help students successfully solve 
problems throughout their lives. 

Strategies for Developing Metacognitive Behaviors 

1. Identifying "what you know" and "what you dou't know" 

At the beginning of a research activity students need to make 
conscious decisions about their knowledge. Initially students write 
"What I already know about . . ." and "What I want to learn about 

"As students research the topic, they will verify, clarify and 

expand* or replace with more accurate infonnation, each of their 
initial statements. 



2. Talking about thinking. 

Talking about thinking is important because students need a think- 
ing vocabulary. During planning and problem-solving situations, 
teachers should think aloud so that students can follow 
demonstrated thinking processes. Modeling and discussion develop 
the vocabulary students need for thinking and talking about their 
own thinking. Labelling thinking processes when students use them 
is also important for student recognition of thinking skills. 

Paired problem-solving is another useful strategy. One student talks 
through a problem, describing his thinking processes. His partner 
listens and asks questions to help cfcify thinking. Similarly, in 
reciprocal teaching (Palinscar, Ogle, Jones, Carr, & Ransom, 1986), 
small groups of students take turns playing tearf \ asking ques- 
tions, and clarifying and summarizing the matcri; ocing studied. 

3. Keeping a thinking journal. 

Another means of developing metacognition is through the use of 
a journal or learning log. This is a diary in which students reflect 
upon their tanking, make note of their awareness of ambiguities 
and inconsistencies, and comment on how they have dealt with 
difficulties. This journal is a diary of process. 

4. Planning and self-regulation. 

Students must assume increasing responsibility for planning and 
regulating their learning. It is difficult for learners to become 
self-directed when learning is planned and monitored by someone 
else. 

Students can be taught to make plans for learning activities includ- 
ing estimating lime requirements, organizing materials, and 
scheduling procedures necessary to complete an activity. The 
resource center's flexibility and access to a variety of materials 
allows the student to do just this. Criteria for evaluation must be 
developed with students so they learn to think and ask questions of 
themselves as they proceed through a learning activity. 

5. Debriefing the thinking process. 

Closure activities focus student discussion on thinking processes to 
develop awareness of strategies that can be applied to other learning 
situations. 

A three step method is useful. First, the teacher guides students to 
review the activity, gathering data on thinking processes and feel- 
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tags. Then, the group classifies related ideas, identifying thinking 
strategies used Finally, they evaluate their success, discarding 
inappropriate strategies, identifying those valuable for future use, 
and seeking promising alternative approaches. 

i. Self-Evaluation. 

Guided self-evaluation experiences can be introduced through in- 
dividual conferences and checklists focusing on thinking processes. 
Gradually self-evaluation will be applied more independently. As 
students recognize that learning activities in different disciplines are 
similar, they will begin to transfer learning strategies to new situa- 
tions. 

Establishing the Mctacognitive Environment 



A mctacognitive environment encourages awareness of thinking. 
Planning is shared between teachers, school library media 
specialists, and students. Thinking strategies are discussed. Evalua- 
tion is ongoing. 

In the creation of a w '^cognitive environment, teachers monitor 
and apply their knowledge, deliberately modeling mctacognitive 
behavior to assist students in becoming aware of their own thinking. 

Metacognitive strategies are already in teachers' repertoires. We 
must become alert to ifr.se strategies, and consciously mode! them 
for students. 

Problem-solving and research activities in all subjects provide 
opportunities for developing metacognitive strategies. Teachers 
need to focus student attention on how tasks are accomplished. 
Process goals, in addition to content goals, must be established and 
evaluated with students so they discover that understanding and 
transferring thinking processes improves learning. 

In this rapidly changing world the challenge of teaching is to help 
students develop skills which will not become obsolete. Metacog- 
nitive strategies are essential for the twenty-first century. They will 
enable students to successfully cope with new situations. Teachers 
and school library media specialists capitalize on their talents as 
well as access a wealth of resources that will create a metacognitive 
environment which fosters the development of good thinkers who 
are successful problem -solvers and lifelong learners. 
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The Development of Social Competence 

in Children 



Sherri Oden 



Researchers have tried to pinpoint the origins of posi- 
tive social adjustment in relation to genetic, familial, 
educational, and other factors. This paper reviews re- 
search on the development of social competence in 
infants and children, emphasizing the developmental 
processes which take place in the family, peer groups, 
preschool, and elementary school. Also discussed are 
difficulties in social development. 

Infants as Social Beings 

Breakthroughs in methodology for assessing infants' 
perceptual abilities have shown that even newborns 
are quite perceptive, active, and responsive during 
physical and social interaction. The newborn infant will 
imitate people, stick out its tongue, flutter its eyelashes, 
and open and close its mouth in response to similar 
actions from an adult or older child. Through crying 
and other distress sounds, the infant signals physical 
needs for food, warmth, safety, touch, and comfort. 

Infants' physical requirements are best met when de- 
livered along with social contact and interaction. Babies 
who lack human interaction may "fail to thrive." Such 
infants will fail to gain sufficient weight and will become 
indifferent, listless, withdrawn and/or depressed, and 
in some ca*es will not survive (Clarke-Stewart & Koch, 
1983). 

increasingly, an infant will engage in social exchanges 
by a "reciprocal matching" process in which both the 
infant and adult attempt to match or copy each other 
by approximation of each other's gaze, use of tongue, 
sounds, and smiles. Bruner (1978) and others have pro- 
posed that these social interaction processes also con- 
stitute a "fine tuning" system for language and cogni- 
tive development. 

Family Attachment Systems 

It is important for infants to maintain close relation- 
ships with one or more adults. Typically, one adult is 
the mother, but others may be fathers, older siblings, 
or family friends. The smiling and laughing of an infant 
become responses to social stimulation and objects 
provided by specific persons (Goldbert, 1982). A grow* 
ing "bonding" attachment, marked by strong mutual 
q zffect, with at least one particular adult, is cr^iea! to 
ER^Qhe child's welfare and social-emotional developfcwnf; 



Attachment, evident within six to nine months, be- 
comes obvious when the infant shows distress when 
the mother (or other attachment figure) departs from 
a setting. Infants and toddlers who are "securely at- 
tached" are affectionate and tend not to cling to their 
mothers, but to explore the surrounding physical and 
social environments from this "secure base," showing 
interest in others and sharing their explorations with 
the mother by pointing and bringing objects of interest. 

The socialization of the child is facilitates not only 
by the parents, but also within the family context, which 
may include relatives and friends who support the par- 
ents and children, and further reinforce cultural values. 
Studies by Baumrind (1973) and others have shown that, 
as children develop, parents use different methods of 
control or leadership styles in family management that 
fall into fairly predictable categories: 

• authoritarian (high control) 

• authoritative (authority through having knowledge 
and providing direction) 

• permissive (low control or direction) 

• combinations of the above 

Some cultural groups tend to prefer one or the other 
of these styles, each of which encourages and controls 
different patterns of behavior in children. Mothers who 
are more verbal in their influence on children's actions 
have been found to use "benign" instructive direction 
that appears to result in the child having greater social 
competence at home, with peers, and in school set- 
tings, 

Peer Relationships 

As a toddler, the child moves in peer contexts which 
provide opportunities for learning to sustain interaction 
and develop understanding of others. Piaget (1932) 
pointed to peer interaction as one major source of cog- 
nitive as well as social development, particularly for the 
development of role-taking and empathy. In the con- 
texts of school, neighborhood, and home, children 
learn to discriminate among different types of peer re- 
lationships—best friends, social friends, activity 
partners, acquaintances, and strangers (Oden, 1987). 
Through engaging in peer relationships and social ex- 
periences, especially peer conflict, children acquire 
knowledge of the self versus other and a range of social 
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interaction skills* Mixed-age peer interaction also con- 
tributes to the social-cognitive and language develop* 
merit of the younger child while enhancing the instruc- 
tive abilities of the older child (Hartup, 1983). 

Children's social-cognitive development, including 
moral judgment, appears to paralte / !tive develop- 
ment as children's perceptions of relationships, peers, 
and social situations become more abstract and less 
egocentric. 

Preschoolers are less able to differentiate between 
best friends and friends than elementary school-age 
children* But young children can provide specific 
reasons why they do not like to interact with certain 
peers. From six to 14 years, children shift their views 
of friendship relationships from sharing of physical ac- 
tivities to sharing of materials, being kind or helpful, 
and, eventually, perceiving friendships that allow indi- 
viduality to be expressed or supported (Berndt, 1981). 

Limiting Factors in Social Development 

A child's connection with a given family, neighbor- 
hood, center, or school may limit opportunities for so- 
cial development. Mixed age, sex, racial, or cultural 
peer interactions may be infrequent and highly bound 
by activity differences and early learned expectations, 
thereby limiting the extent of diversity in peer interac- 
tion. This lack of diversity limits the child's ability to be 
socially competent in various circumstances (Ramsey, 
1986). 

Formally structured educational situations, built 
around teacher-group interaction, tend to result in 
fewer peer interactions than occur in less formal set- 
tings. Fewer socially isolated children are found in infor- 
mal classrooms where activities are built around pro- 
jects in which peers can establish skills for collaboration 
and activity partnership (Hallinan, 1981). 

The long term benefits of positive peer interactions 
and relationships have been shown in a number of 
studies (Oden, 1986). Greater social adjustment in high 
school and adulthood has been found for people who 
at 9 or 10 years of age were judged to be modestly to 
well accepted by peers. Poor peer acceptance results 
in fewer peer experiences, few of which are positive, 
thus creating a vicious cycle of peer rejection. 

Various instructional approaches and experiences re- 
lated to social skills development have proved effective 
in increasing children's social competence. Coaching, 
modeling, reinforcement, and peer pairing are 
methods based on the same learning processes evident 
in early adult-child relations. With these methods, so- 
cial-cognitive and behavioral skills can be developed 



which can provide poorly accepted peers with the abil- 
ity to break the cycle of peer rejection. Children appear 
to learn how to more competently assess peer norms, 
values, and expectations and select actions that may 
bring them within the "threshold of peer acceptance" 
(Oden, 1987). 

Societal factors also affect children's social develop- 
ment. Stressed families and those with little time for 
interaction with children have become a focus of re- 
search as divorce rates have risen. Poverty conditions 
undermine opportunities for children's positive de- 
velopment. Further investigation is needed on the link- 
age between child development and social factors. 
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DROPOUT PREVENTION 



High dropout rates among high school 
students remain a blight on school systems across 
the country. School officials recognize the 
burden placed on society by large numbers of 
students who lack necessary educational and 
social skills. Educators, however, are using a 
variety of methods to encourage students to stay 
in school. 



How many students drop oat? 

The National Center for Education Statistics 
estimates that about 14 percent of students 
who were sophomores in 1980 dropped out of school 
by 1982, This percentage represents over 
one-half million students. 

A breakdown of subgroups indicates that 
males are more likely to drop out than females 
(15 vs. 13 percent). Hispanics and blacks (18 
and 17 percent, respectively) had higher dropout 
rates than whites. 

The Center for Human Resource Research, in 
a longitudinal study conducted from 1979 through 
1982, points out that some dropouts reenroll and 
get a diploma, while others graduate by virtue of 
passing a GED examination. Of 2S.5 million 
students who had graduated by 1982, 6.3 percent 
held a GED rather than a diploma. 




What are the characteristics of t*— typical 
dropout? 

School dropouts tend to fall into the 
general pattern of academic underachieveracnt and 
social and emotional problems. Dropouts general- 
ly perform below grade level and have problems 
making social adjustments. Many dropouts are 
also eligible for special education programs or 
services. 

SI 
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Characteristics of typical dropouts include: 

1. a belief that high school is a different, 
more difficult experience than grade 
school 

2. a history of transferring schools or 
changing school systems 

3. a feeling of not sharing a sense of 
"belonging" to the high school as a whole 

4. a tendency to avoid talking with school 
personnel about dropping out because they 
doubt it will help or because they do not 
know whom to contact 

5. a feeling of losing interest in school 
and a belief that school personnel have 
lost interest in them 

6. a belief they possess too many problems 
to successfully complete their education 

7. family problems such as divorce, 
death, separation, abuse, or other 
problems 

8. situations in which other family members 
drop out of school 



What are the financial and social costs of 
dropouts? 

After dropping out, adolescents show 
even higher rates of problem behaviors, isolation 
from their families, and unemployment. Statis- 
tics reinforce the argument that high school 
dropouts have more trouble getting jobs than do 
graduates. Labor Department figures show that 
unemployment rates for high school dropouts 
jumped from 19 percent at the end of 1970 to 25.3 
percent at the end of 1980, while unemployment 
for high school graduates rose only from 11.5 
percent to 13.9 percent. 

Adolescents who quit before finishing high 
school are less able to provide for themselves 
and much more likely to become burdens on 
society. As one principal put it, "Instead of 
talking tax dollars for dropout programs, let's 
talk welfare, let's talk Aid to Dependent 
Children, let's talk about all the money society 
will have to pay for these kids if they can do 
nothing when they leave high school." 



How csa schools help potcntUl dropouts? 

Schools dedicated to dropout prevention tend 
to cite four main goals as central to any formula 
for prevention: seek funding for dropout 
prevention programs* develop links with community 
agencies that can help schools in guiding 
teachers and students to appropriate services, 
identify and work with organizations than can 
help students improve their academic environment, 
and prepare research and information on how 
schools* homes, and the community can combat the 
dropout problem. 

Additional methods for preventing dropouts 
include: 

1. emphasize support programs operating in 
schools 

2. encourage cocurricular activities for as 
many students as possible 

3. increase the information supplied to 
students about dealing with the school 
system 

4. increase structured group meetings for 
high-risk students within the school 
setting 

5. increase alternative classes, work 
programs, and correspondence classes 

6. allow students who could realistically 
function better elsewhere to transfer to 
a different school 

7. encourage families of troubled students 
to seek family support and couseling from 
professional agencies 

8. recognize potential dropouts as special 
education candidates 

9. maintain a night school program 

10. make home bound tutoring available to as 
many high-risk students as possible 



What features characterise successful programs? 

EXPO, the Experimental Program for Orienta- 
tion at Gateway High School in Aurora, Colorado, 
is representative of effective programs that 
identify potential dropouts early and help keep 
them in school. Initially, the program tried to 
help high school juniors and seniors who were 
about to leave school. But most of these 
students dropped out regardless of teacher 
support The teachers participating in EXPO 
began to investigate what went wrong. 



The teachers soon discovered the problem- was 
too little too late. They adopted a different 
strategy: identify early those eighth grade 
students who were potential dropouts. The 
organizers of EXPO stressed two key procedural 
rules: (1) students would be invited to volun- 
teer for the program (no one was to be coerced 
into participating), and (2) students enrolled in 
special education programs were excluded (because 
they were already receiving special attention). 
The invitations to students stressed that EXPO 
was designed to assist students in the orienta- 
tion to high school life. 

The results of EXPO after onl? me year were 
impressive. EXPO students eaned grade point 
averages nearly a full point higher than poten- 
tial dropouts not enrolled in EXPO. EXPO 
students were truant an average of 17 class hours 
compared with the 96.5 class hours for students 
not enrolled in EXPO. Only one EXPO student 
dropped out of school. 
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The Dropout's Perspective on Leaving School 



introduction 

Researchers and theorists have studied and written about 
the reasons that students drop out of high school, what 
happens to these dropouts, and what the future holds for 
them* But what do the dropouts themselves have to say 
about their decision to drop out? How do they see their 
lives after dropping out? What advice would they offer 
high school students today who are thinking of dropping 
out? 

Reasons for Dropping Out 

What Dropoute Say* Asked why they decided to leave 
high school, dropouts from the past 30 years consistently 
cited three major reasons (Curtey, Sawyer, & Savitsky, 
1971; "High School," 1984; "High School," 1977; Kumar & 
Bergstrand, 1979; "Mother," 1982; Norris, Wheeler, & 
Finley, 1980; Peng & Takai, 1983; Stetler, 1959): 

1. A dislike of school and a view that school is boring 
and not relevant to their needs. 

2. Low academic achievement, poor grades, or 
academic failure. 

3. A need for money and a desire to work full-time. 

Many female dropouts also cited pregnancy or marriage as 
reasons for dropping out. These issues, however, will not 
be addressed in this digest 

What Researchers Say. Studies of high school 
dropouts conducted over the past 30 years ir> several 
states and nationwide have identified these same three 
basic reasons for dropping out (see references cited 
above)* 

1. Dislike of School. Consistent with the dropouts' 
reported dislike of and boredom with school, 
researchers have found a pattern of absenteeism 
among dropouts when they were still in school and a 
low rate of participation in extracurricular activities. 

2. Low Academic Achievement. Researchers have 
found that lowered performance in either reading or 
mathematics tended to increase the likelihood that a 
student would leave school. Data suggest that failure 
often begins in elementary school. 

3. Desire to Work. High school dropouts tend to 
belong to families of low socioeconomic status 
("Mother," 1982; Peng & Takai, 1983). This finding is 
supported by reports of the dropouts themselves that 
they left school planning to work full-time. The next 
section examines how these plans wo*ad out for the 
dropouts. 



Lift Afttr Dropping Out 

Employment Issues. Dropouts interviewed in a 
Phoenix, Arizona study (Norris st al., 1980) reported 
quitting school either because they already had a job 
(157%) or because they wanted to work (37.1%). A 
follow-up study revealed that far fewer respondents were 
able to get a job, work at a job they already had, or team a 
trade than had planned to do so. 

Interviews with other dropouts confirm the difficulty that 
dropouts have in finding and keeping jobs: 

Of dropouts interviewed in a Wisconsin study (Kumar 
& Bergstrand, 1979), 60% reported being employed 
full-time and another 8% reported being employed 
part-time. One-third of employed respondents 
reported earning less than minimum wage. 

• Of dropouts interviewed in Philadelphia (-High 
School," 1977), 48% reported being unemployed. Of 
employed dropouts, 37% held unskilled jobs or 
worked in low-paying service occupations. 

• Of dropouts interviewed in Connecticut (Stetler, 1959) 
25% of dropouts reported working futl-time while 24% 
reported being unemployed and looking for work. 

Of Dade County, Florida dropouts interviewed ("High 
School," 1984), 60% reported being unemployed and 
not enrolled in any vocational or academic program. 

• Of dropouts interviewed in the High School and 
Beyond study (Peng & Takai, 1983), approximately 
60% of males and 33% of females reported working 
full- or part-time while 27% of males and 31% of 
females were unemployed and looking for work. 

Dropouts often have lower occupational aspirations than 
do their peers. A study of dropouts and high school 
students in Dade County, Florida ("High School, 1 * 1984} 
who were matched for race, ethnicity, and socioeconomic 
status found that those who stayed in school had a quite 
different view of their lives compared with dropouts. The 
majority of dropouts reported wanting blue collar jobs, 
while in-school students were almost equally divided 
among blue collar, white collar, and professional 
occupational aspirations, it is important to note that the in- 
school group consisted of potential dropouts still in school 
rather than high achievers. 

Unemployment rates are very high among high school 
dropouts and dropouts earn less future income than do 
high school graduates. Most employed dropouts in the 
Dade County, Florida study reported they were earning 
minimum wage while one-third of employed dropouts in 
the Wisconsin study reported earning less than minimum 
wage. Employed dropouts in a variety of studies reported 
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being employed in unskiftsd jobs or in tow-paying service 
occupations offering little opportunity (or upward mobility, 

Raturn to Education. Although many dropouts raport 
leaving school bacauaa of boradom or a disflke of school, 
many ratum to soma typa of aducattonal program ones 
thay raalizs how limitad thair opportunities ara without a 
high school diploma 

Approximataly two-thirds of dropouts intarviawad In a 
1956-57 study (Statiar, 1959) piannad to complete thair 
high school aducation in tha futura. tithsr through day 
school, night school, or training programs in tha arm ad 
services. Twanty-nina parcant of dropouts intarviawad in 
Massachusetts (Curley at al., 1971) ratumad to school 
after dropping out and 20% of dropouts intarviawad in tha 
Phiiadalphia study wara back in soma aducational 
program. 

In tha Phoenix, Arizona study, dropouts wars intarviawad 
who had anroiiad in alternative schools. Thay raportad 
returning to school bacausa thay: (1) wanted to graduate 
so thay could itave mora opportunities; (2) needed more 
education to support themselves or their families; (3) saw 
no futura in what thsy were doing outside of school; or (4) 
were bored with being out of school. 

Dropouts Evaluate Thair Decision 

Some researchers have asked dropouts how they felt 
about their decision to leave school. Peng and Takai 
(1983) found that 51% of males and 55% of females 
considered leaving school a bad decision. Almost 50% of 
dropouts interviewed by Stetler (1959) reported, in 
retrospect, that their decision to drop out was a bad one 
while 35% reported it was a good decision. Of dropouts 
interviewed by Curiay et ai. (1971), 37.7% thought 
dropping out was a bad decision while 33.5% thought it 
was the right decision. 

Dropout Essays 

An important resource for parsons working with potential 
dropouts is the collection of essays, Is School Important- 
Essays by People Who Know (1 987), papers written by 
Alaskan dropouts enrolled in a General Educational 
Development (GED) correspondence program, in their 
papers, students discuss why they quit school, how well 
they did in school, what they learned there, and whether it 
was difficult for them in the "real world" without a diploma. 
They offer advice to other students who are considering 
dropping out of school. 

Conclusion 

There are numerous programs and activities designed to 
lower the dropout rate and keep students in school through 
high school graduation. The vast majority of these 
programs are staffed by individuals who place high value 
on school and education. Perhaps potential dropouts also 
need to hear from individuals who at one time shared their 
own views of school as boring, irrelevant, a waste of time, 
and not for them, individuals who chose to drop out of 
school. Hearing from experienced dropouts could provide 
a new perspective and help the potential dropout to 



reevaluate hia position and choose to graduate from high 
school. 
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The issue of drug testing in schools galvanizes 
tions. Our cmiratinnal institutions must be committed 

^flCJ^^J^^^J^ i^^Jf ^KQei jj^^^i^^ Jfc^J^^^ ^^^^i^^^^Sl 

aiuntnistrators sre feeling pressure to adopt urgent 
measures to keep drugs and alcohol from further 
endangering the physical, emotional, and mental well- 
being of our youm. 

What is the current status of drug use in the 
schools? 

The rate of drag use among teenagers is higher in 
the United States than in any other industrial society. 
Sixty-one percent of high school seniors have tried 
drugs (Lewis 1987), and 20 percent (3.3 million) of 
14- to 17-year-olds have serious drinking problems. 
Drunk driving remains the primary cause of death 
among teenagers* Schools suffer from the subsequent 
loss of concentration, determination, and social skills 
among both students and staff members who are 
substance abusers. 

Many school officials claim that their responsi- 
bility "to ensure that employees and students report fit 
for duty" (Lewis) obligates them to implement severe 
measures for the detection and punishment of drag 
users. 

These claims are reinforced by a national anti- 
drag campaign and Congressional passage of the 
Drug-Free Workplace Act of 1988 and the Drug-Free 
Schools and Communities Act of 1986 (and 1989 
amendments) tying institutional compliance to federal 
funding eligibility requirements. The 1989 legislation 
added $173 million for drag abuse prevention pro- 
grams aimed at school districts in disadvantaged areas 
(Penning 1990). 

What legal questions arise when schools consider 
drug testing? 

Drug testing raises issues that pertain to both the 
Fourth Amendment, which protects citizens from 
unreasonable search and seizure (judges have found 
drug testing to constitute such a search), and the 
Fourteenth Amendment, which requires that citizens 
be treated as innocent until proven guilty and be 
accorded due process of law when accused. 

In Patchbgue-Medford Congress of Teachers v. 
Union Free School District, the state appellate panel 

*TbU ERIC Digest, originally published in February 1 989, 
was revised March 1 990. 



held that "there must be some degree of suspicion 
before the dignity and privacy of a teacher may be 
compromised by forcing the teacher to undergo a urine 
test to other words, mere must be a "factual basis" 
for suspecting a particular teacher of using illegal 
drags. Paradoxically, such an accumulation of evi- 
dence would usually preclude the necessity for testing 
body fluids. The court did concede that drug testing 
restrictions may soften in swmjonj where an 
employee's substance use might endanger the public. 

In two 1989 cafes (Stouter v. Railway Labor 
Executives Association and National Treasury Em- 
ployees Union v. Von Rabb) involving public employ- 
ees, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that public safety 
interests outweighed privacy and "individualized 
suspicion" requirements (Sendee 19S9). These 
"special needs'* cases may have implications for 
policies concerning school employees with "dimin- 
ished expectations of privacy, such as school bus 
drivers (Allred 1989). 

In Odenheim v. Carlstadt-East Rutherford 
Regional School District, the court held that drug 
testing as a part of mandatory physical exams was "an 
attempt to control student disapline under the guise of 
medical procedure'* Attempts to pretest athletes raise 
the issue of whether extracurricular activities are 
rights orprivileges. 

In Schail v. Tippecanoe County School 
Corporation (1988), a federal district court ruled that a 
drag analysis program for student athletes was justi- 
fied by the school's "legitimate need to ensure drag- 
free athletes'* (Gittins 1988). In this ruling, participa- 
tion in intersctolastic athletics was considered a 
privilege, not a "property" or "liberty" interest pro- 
tected by the Fourteenth Amendment— especially 
since the testing program preserved confidentiality, 
lacked criminal repercussions, and prohibited sports 
participation only after repeated offenses. 

Because metabolisms differ, and results are 
influenced by the time and amount ingested, urinalysis 
and breathilizer tests inaccurately reflect an 
individual's use or abuse of a controlled substance, 
particularly marijuana. Instances can occur, as in 
Jones v. McKenzie, in which a positive urinalysis test 
cannot be confirmed by an alternative testing method. 

According to Eugene A. Lincoln's (1989) 
analysis of three hypothetical cases, school officials 
have no authority or responsibility to regulate offcam- 
pus conduct with "no bearing on the proper mainte- 
nance of the educational process." A student's ob- 
served conduct on school premises is more important 
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than where that student used marijuana or other drugs. 
Mandatory urinalysis should be based only on indi- 
yi^ffH«fd smp j cwn and should satisfy both prongs 
(reasonable suspicion and appropriate circu mst a n ce s) 
of the TX.0. v. New Jersey test tor search and seizure 
constitutionality. School administrators would also 

tewise to use less intrusive measures, such as 
searching a suspected student's locker or personal 
belongings. 

How might drug testing be applied in a fair, 
economical, and legally sale manner? 

Although any testing procedure risks charges of 
defamation, invasion of property, infliction of emo- 
tional distress, or wrongful discharge, several precau- 
tions can reduce the dangers tar schools determined 
to test constituents for drug use. 

Extensive involvement (including education 
about drug and alcohol abuse) by parents, community, 
school board members, teachers, staff, and students in 
planning a drug policy goes a long way toward 
preventing future court cases. Voluntary, nondiscipU- 
nary rKOcedures should be encouraged, with rules and 
actions clearly and publicly stated. Advice 
a school board's legal counsel is reco mm e n ded 
before implementation. 

Prescreening and, when evidence warrants, 
uidtvidualized testing by a reliable, independent 
medical agency remain the least objectionable meth- 
ods of testing for substance abuse. Positive results 
should be proceeded by followup tests, hearings, 
reviews held within a reasonable timespan, and 
punitive or rehabilitative measures. 

How might drug testing affect student attitudes? 

For some students, testing followed by nonpuni- 
tive, rehabilitative action may come as a respite from 
out-of-contiol behavior. As Brian Mittman (1987) 
asserts, Teenagers who are weak enough to fall 
victim to drug abuse generally are incapable of 
dealing with it." Others may appreciate the removal 
of temptation. 

On the other hand, most adolescents grow 
through a period of reshaping identity, experimenting, 
challenging, and taking risks. What might have been 
passing curiosity or mud rebellion should not be 
construed as evidence of deviance in character. A 
negative public image can irreparably damage a 
teenager's self-identity and self-esteem. 

What are some alternatives to drug testing in the 
schools? 

According to Michael Buscemi (1985), " re- 
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search has demonstrated repeatedly that short-term 
programs and those that rely exclusively on informa- 
tion about drugs and alcohol are not effective." 
Effective policies tend to be both preventative and 
ameliorative, long-term and comprehensive. They 
involve curriculum and sometimes organizational 
changes and are nourished by a broad base of input 
and support 

Many authorities believe youthful substance 
abuse is symptomatic of high stress and a dearth of 
: skills. Schools Bright alleviate the motivation 
abuse by strengthening students' 
personal skills and peer support systems, providing 
appealing extracurricular activities, emphasizing 
health promotion, and encouraging drug-free life- 
styles among their staff and student bodies. 

Adult examples of positive stress management 
and body care can contribute significantly to a 
student's cultivation of similar Ere habits. So can 
celebrity testimonies and classroom discussions 
probing the glamorization of alcohol and drugs by the 
popular media. 
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EDUCATING HOMELESS CHILDREN 



Introduction 

Until the 1980s, the American homeless population was 
comprised mainly of older males. Today, homelessness 
strikes much younger segments of the society. In feet, a 
25-city survey by the U.S. Conference of Mayors in 1987 
found that families with children constitute the fastest 
growing segment of the homeless population (House of 
Representatives, 1987). Many homeless children are 
clustered in inner cities; this transient and frequently 
frightened student population creates additional problems - 
both legal and educational • for already overburdened 
urban school administrators and teachers. 

Demographics of Homeless School-Age Children 

Estimates of the total number of homeless Americans 
range from 350,000 (U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, 1986) to 3 million (National Coalition 
for the Homeless, 1987). Likewise, estimates of the 
number of homeless school-age children vary radically 
(Children's Defense Fund, 1988). A U.S. Department of 
Education (DOE) report, based on state estimates, asserts 
that there are 220,000 homeless school-age children, about 
one-third of whom do not attend school on a regular basis 
(1989). But, the National Coalition for the Homeless 
estimates that there at least two times as many homeless 
children, and that less than half of them attend school 
regularly (CDF, 1988). 

One segment the homeless children population that is 
particularly difficult to count consists of the "throwaway" 
youths, who have been cast out of their homes. The 
Elementary School Center in New York estimates that 
there are l.S million of them, many of whom are not 
counted as children because they do not stay in the family 
shelters and tend to live by themselves on the streets. 

The five cities with the greatest number of homeless 
children are Los Angeles, New York, Chicago, the 
Minneapolis metropolitan area, and Houston (DOE, 
1989)— cities whose education systems are also taxed 
heavily by the needs of the other inner city students they 
serve. 

Education Provisions of the McKinney Act 

The Federal law, the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless 
Assistance Act of 1987, includes t section that addresses 
the educational needs of homeless children. 

The education provisions ot the McKinney Act are 
premised on the beliefs that: all homeless children have 
the right to a free, appropriate education; and state and 
local laws and regulations must be revised, if necessary, to 
assure that neless children are not denied this right. 
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The laws thai most frequently need to be revised at the 
state and local level are school residency laws. Under the 
McKinney Act, schools can no longer deny access to 
homeless students without proof of residency within the 
school's zone. In addition, rules regarding guardianship 
must be waived for homeless students living with foster 
parents or relatives other than their legal guardians. 

The Act instituted a two-year Federal grant program 
calling for each state department of education to establish 
an office of the Coordinator of Education of Homeless 
Children and Youth. The coordinator is responsible for 
gathering statewide data for the U.S. Department of 
Education on the number and school attendance rates of 
homeless children, and for writing state plans for educating 
these children. 

These state plans must include at least the following 
provisions: 

• procedures for resolving disputes regarding education 
placements of homeless students; 

• authorization for state and local agencies to make 
determinations required in all components of the 
plan; and 

• assurance that local educational agencies will 
accommodate students "in keeping with the best 
interest of the child," rather than on the basis of 
administrative convenience or cost (Bo wen, 
Purrington, Layton, & O'Brien, 1989), 

This third component of the state plans provides 
homeless parents and students with two options for school 
selection: 1) continuance at the school of origin; or 2) the 
student can transfer to the school nearest the temporary 
shelter. In most cases, it is up to the student's school 
district to provide transportation from the shelter or hotel 
to the school. 

In addition, the state plans must assure that homeless 
children are provided with the same services as other 
students in the school and that local school officials must 
maintain appropriate records on each homeless child 
(Bowen et ai., 1989). 

Problems Facing Local Educators 

Given die mandates of the McKinney Act and the 
requirements of the new state plans, local education 
officials must devise methods of overcoming the various 
problems that arise in providing services for homeless 
children. The following list, derived from the U.S. 
Department of Education report (1989) and ERIC/CUE 
interviews with educators and homeless advocates, 
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documents the most frequently tiled educational problems 
of homeless children: 

• Transporting homeless students, many of whom 
change shelters often, to and from school can be 
complicated. 

• School records are rarely transferred from school to 
school promptly because parents are often 
embarrassed to inform schools that they are 
homeless. Without records, new teachers must invest 
extra time in assessing achievement levels. 

■ Health records, especially for those families who lost 
their homes in fires or who are fleeing from an 
abusive spouse, are rarely intact Although many 
state laws previously mandated that children could 
not attend school without their immunization records, 
local educators are forced to become more lenient. 
Homeless children may end up having to be 
reimmunized. 

• As students move from shelter to shelter and school 
to school, they never stay in one place long enough 
for teachers to assess their special needs. 

• Homeless students rarely have the space or the peace 
and quia for homework. Shelters are often large, 
noisy one-room barracks-like structures with no 
privacy. Students living in hotels often share one 
small room with their entire family. 

• Education is not a top priority of homeless families, 
as parents are preoccupied with finding food, safe 
shelter, and employment. 

• General lack of community services for homeless 
families, including health and mental health care, as 
well as day care for school-age mothers, makes 
regular school attendance impossible. 

• Emotional and socialization problems are common 
consequences of homelessness. Many homeless 
students are under severe stress and act depressed or 
aggressive. Students are often embarrassed to tell 
anyone at school about their lifestyles and therefore 
have a difficult time socializing with peers. 

Solutions to Problems of Educating Homeless Children 
Despite the lack of agreement on how local educators 
should help meet the needs of homeless children and 
youth, several innovative and helpful programs are in place 
around the country. Given adequate funds and support, 
educators say they could provide the following programs 
for their homeless families: 

• School-shelter liaisons, or district employees who 
meet with families as they move into temporary 
housing and assist in getting students enrolled in the 



nearest schools. Examples of such efforts are found 
in Newark, Cleveland, and certain school districts in 
New York City. These district employees can also 
arrange transportation for students who choose to 
remain at their original school. And fot ibose 
students who transfer from their schools of origin, 
liaisons can help obtain academic records quickly. 
They also help to assure that students who leave the 
shelters and hotels are enrolled in new school. 

• After-school and extended day programs to provide 
homeless students with a quiet place to do 
homework or participate in recreational activities. 

• Special tutoring programs for homeless students, 
especially those who have missed a great deal of 
school. 

• Preschool programs for homeless children. 

• Workshops for parents on how to find housing and 
jobs. 

• In- school social workers and counselors, who can 
help with everything from academic counsel 2 ' 3 to 
clothes drives for homeless families. 

• In-service training programs to help raise the 
awareness and sensitivity of school personnel to the 
problems and daily trials these students face. 

While educators realize that such programs will not 
solve the most crucial problem for homeless children— the 
lack of a safe, warm place to call home — they contend that 
such programs and services will help schools meet the 
requirements of the McKinney Act as they help children 
survive during a time of great stress and turmoil. 

—Amy Stuart Wells 
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Educating Language-Minority Children 



Barbara T. Bowman 



Why can't all Americans just speak standard English? This 
plaintive question reflects the distress many citizens feel 
about the linguistic diversity in the schools. In many school 
districts, languages of Central and South America, Africa, 
and Asia mix with American dialects, creating classrooms 
in which communication is difficult. Across America, 
children are not learning essential lessons in school. In the 
next decade or two, the problem will become even more 
serious. Language-minority children will become the 
majority in public schools, seriously straining the capacity 
of those institutions. 

In a nation increasingly composed of people who speak 
different languages and dialects, the old notion of melting 
them together through the use of a common language is 
once again attractive. Requiring all children to speak the 
same language at a high level of proficiency would make 
the task of educating them a good deal easier. Unfor- 
tunately, what seems quite good in theory is often difficult 
to put into practice. In this instance, the interrelationship of 
culture, language, and the children's development may 
make a common language difficult to obtain. 

Culture, Language and Development 

Differences in the ways groups think and act are more than 
a matter of using different words or performing different 
actions for the same purposes. Differences in cultures are 
more substantial than whether members of a community 
eat white bread, com pone, or tortillas. The behavior of 
people varies, and the beliefs, values, and assumptions 
that underlie behavior differ as well. Culture influences 
both behavior and the psychological processes on which 
it rests. Culture forms a prism through which members of 
a group see the world and create shared meanings. And a 
group's culture is reflected by the group's language. 

Child development follows a pattern similar to that of 
culture. Major structural changes in children, such as lan- 
guage learning, arise from the interaction of biology and 
experience. Such changes are remarkably similar in kind 
and sequence among cultural groups. But the knowledge 
and skills— the cultural learning— the child acquires at 
various ages depend on the child's family and community. 

Learning a primary language is a developmental milestone 
o ~id a developmental^ appropriate educational objective. 
ERICowever, the uses to which that language js £ut are 



determined by the culture. As the ideas from a child's social 
world are brought to bear through the guidance of the older 
members of the community, children come to share mean- 
ings with i,„ ; -skiers. 

Classroom discourse presents children with the challenge 
of learning new rules for communication. The use of formal 
language, teacher control of verbal exchanges, question- 
and-answer formats, and references to increasingly 
abstract ideas characterize the classroom environment, 
with which many children are unfamiliar. To the extent that 
these new rules overlap with those that children have 
already learned, classroom communication is made 
easier. But children whose past experience with language 
is not congruent with the new rules will have to learn ways 
to make meaning all over again before they can use 
language to learn in the classroom. 

When teachers and students come from different cultures 
or use different languages or dialects, teachers may be 
unaware of variations between their understanding of a 
context and their students'; between their expectations for 
behavior and the children's inclinations. When children and 
adults do not share common experiences and beliefs, 
adults are less able to help children encode their thoughts 
in language. 

Teaching Children from Different Cultures 

Teachers facing the challenge of teaching children from 
different cultural communities are hard-pressed to decide 
what constitutes an appropriate curriculum. If children from 
some groups are hesitant to speak up in school, how can 
teachers organize expressive language experiences? If 
children from some groups are dependent on nonverbal 
cues for meaning, how can teachers stress word meaning? 
How can teachers test for mastery of the curriculum if 
children do not speak a standard language or use the same 
styles of communication? Cultural diversity makes it hard 
for teachers to assess each child's developmental status, 
find common educational experiences to promote growth, 
and measure the achievement of educational objectives. 

Given the complex interaction between culture and 
development, is it possible to design a developmental^ 
appropriate curriculum? If that question implies that the « . 
same curriculum can be used for all children, the answe* *' 4 
must be no. However, the following developmental prin- 



ciples can provide a conceptual framework for teachers 
trying to bridge the gap between children's cultural back- 
grounds and school objectives. 

Guidelines for Teachers 

First, teachers need to learn to recognize developmental^ 
equivalent patterns of behavior. Before children come to 
school, they have all learned many of the same things, 
such as a primary language and communication styles. 
Although these developmental accomplishments may look 
different, they are developmental^ equivalent. When a 
child does not respond to the social and cognitive expec- 
tations of the school, the teacher should look for a develop- 
mentally equivalent task to which the child will respond. A 
child who does not separate buttons correctly can be asked 
to sort car logos or other personally relevant artifacts. A 
child who does not listen to stories about the seasons may 
be spellbound by a story about an ice skater. Teachers with 
doubts about the development of culturally different 
children should assume that the children are normal and 
look at them again, recognizing that their own vision may 
be clouded by cultural myopia. 

Second, it is essential not to value some ways of achieving 
developmental milestones more highly than others. Asa 
Hilliard and Mona Vaughn-Scott point out that because the 
behavior of African-American children is so different from 
that of their white peers, African-American children are 
often judged to be deficient, rather than different, in their 
development. Young children who speak languages other 
than English, or who speak nonstandard dialects, are often 
reluctant to give up this connection to their group. When 
such children find that the way they talk is not understood 
or appreciated in school, they are apt to become confused 
or disengaged. And their rejection by the school presages 
their rejection of school. 

Third, teachers need to begin instruction with interactive 
styles and content that is familiar to the children. Whether 
this entails speaking in the child's primary language, using 
culturally appropriate styles of address, or relying on pat- 
terns of management familiar to the children, the purpose 
is to establish a basis for communication. While fluency in 
a child's primary language may not be possible for many 
teachers, they can nonetheless become more adept at 
planning and implementing a culturally sensitive cur- 
riculum. Such a curriculum encompasses more than tast- 
ing parties, ethnic costumes, and shopworn introductions 
to practices of people from different nations or racial 
groups. In order to teach such a curriculum, teachers must 
come to grips with their own ethnocentricity 

Fourth, school learning is most likely to occur when family 
values reinforce school expectations Parents and other 



community members must view school achievement as a 
desirable and attainable goal if children are to build it into 
their sense of self. Interpreting the school's agenda for 
parents is one of the most important tasks for teachers. 

Fifth, when differences exist between the cultural patterns 
of the home and community and those of the school, 
teachers must deal with these discrepancies directly. 
Teachers and children must create shared understandings 
and new contexts that give meaning to the knowledge and 
skills being taught. Learning mediated by teachers who are 
affectionate, interested, and responsive has greater stick- 
ing powsr than learning mediated by an adult who is 
perceived as impersonal and distant. 

Sixth, for children from different racial and ethnic groups, 
meanings of wuds, gestures, and actions may differ. 
Assessment of learning outcomes presents a formidable 
problem when children misunderstand the teacher's re- 
quests for information or demonstrations of knowledge and 
skills . Formal assessment should be delayed u ntil teachers 
and children have built a set of new meanings. 

A developmentally appropriate curriculum can never be 
standardized in a multicultural community. But thoughtful 
teachers can use principles of child development to make 
the new context of school meaningful and to safeguard the 
self-confidence of children. 

This digest was adapted from the article Educating Language-Minority 
Children: Challenges and Opportunities, which appeared in the Oc 
tober, 1989 issue of Phi Delta Kappan, copyright 1989 
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The Emerging Role of the Community College Counselor 



Overview 

The changing characteristics of students attending com- 
munity colleges and the decline in financial support for 
community colleges have redefined the rote of counseling 
in the community college, in the 1950s and 1960s, coun- 
selors served an In loco parentis* role (Leach, 1984), pro- 
viding personal counseling, vocational guidance, and social 
support for the traditional community college student In the 
1970s and 1980s, ethnic minorities, older women, part-time 
students, and displaced workers began enrolling in com* 
munity colleges. To meet the needs of these new students, 
community colleges are reinstating testing and placement, 
dismissal and probation policies, general education 
requirements, and select admissions programs. 

The emerging role of counseling involves helping students 
to complete their academic objectives; the reduction of 
student attrition is a priority. Counselors must perform the 
roles of student developers and learning agents (Noel & 
Levitz, 1984). As the student developers, counselors must 
communicate to students the importance of skill building 
and other academic requirements and help them under- 
stand the value of their academic endeavors. As learning 
agents, counselors must assist, manage, and encourage 
students to build a pattern of success. Crucial charac- 
teristics that community college counselors need to be 
successful include a strong sense of professional mission, 
rapport, and empathy. Community college counselors must 
serve as student advocates and promote strategies for 
increasing minority student retention. The increase in non- 
traditional students coupled with a decrease in resources 
forces counselors to take more cost effective approaches 
to their counseling. 

Student Developers 

As student developers, counselors should assume the 
responsibility of communicating to students the importance 
of academics in vivid and realistic terms. The goals for the 
student developer should be to provide counseling, infor- 
mation, and support services to meet the students' devel- 
opmental needs. The objectives should be as follows: 

• To assist each interested student in making informed 
and realistic decisions in the areas of educational and 
career choices. 

• To provide services that reflect the understanding that 
student development includes social, intellectual, 
psychological, and ethical development 

e To provide credit courses, seminars, group discus- 
sions, and one-on-one opportunities to assist in 
making realistic career and educational decisions. 

A useful activity for the student developer is to design 
courses to help entering students define why they are in 
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college, determine what they want from the college experi- 
ence, and correlate their educational goals with career 
selection. These courses can benefit students by improving 
their retention, increasing their internalized locus of controf, 
and enhancing intrinsic mot' ation (Mitchell & Young, 
1979). According to Mitchell and Young (1979), these 
courses should be structured with sequential units providing 
information and exercises which require students to: 

1. Familiarize themselves with college services in the 
area of advisement, financial aid, cares' planning, 
counseling, library resources, and job placement; 

2. Assess their academic skills and weaknesses; 

3. Learn to allocate their time effectively; 

4. Articulate their expectation of the college and their 
tentative career choices; 

5. Delineate their educational goals; 

6. Establish a plan to achieve these goals; 

7. Select relevant courses; and, 

8. Develop a tentative schedule for the following semester. 

Learning Agents 

As a learning agent, ihe counselor is required to assist, 
manage, and encourage students to build a pattern of 
success. To be effective in th s role, the counselor should 
be a central part of the primary intake and processing ser- 
vices such as registration, advising, orientation, test inter- 
pretation, and career planning. According to Lowe (1980), 
students receiving preregistration counseling had more 
satisfaction with their initial program of study and withdrew 
at a lower rate than non-counseled groups. In addition, 

Students receiving only perfunctory counseling 
had significantly more program changes, withdrew 
at a higher rate, and failed to return for the second 
quarter at a higher rate than did the students who 
underwent preregistration counseling. (Lowe, 
1980) 

Counselor services should meet the needs of those enter- 
ing students by providing each student romplete informa- 
tion and preparation for entry into appropriate courses. 
Some of the viable activities include: 

1 . Assessing student ability by using placement tests and 
interest inventories; 

2. Assisting in establishing or clarifying education and 
career goals; and, 

3. Helping students use college resources to meet their 
expectations. 

Creative approaches for the learning agent can also have 
the counselor working with prospective college students 
before they enroll in the institution. They can offer and 
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participate in life planning and career decision ng 
seminars to assist individuals in making decision 
future career and educational options and also pret • 
overall plan concerning their future goals for d 
(Pulliams, 1989). These seminars and workshops can be 
offered to prospective students throughout the community 
at community junior and senior high schools, GEO pro- 
grams, churches, and community-based organizations. 

Minority students are a critical population fo>' the learning 
agent. They are more likely to live in poor socioeconomic 
conditions, less likely to have solid college preparatory 
experiences, and are more often subjected to factors that 
unduly interfere with their academic achievement and per- 
sonal development. Seerley (1985) describes a program 
providing a satisfying intake process for this population. 
The program was designed to invite each student to partici- 
pate, ensure they were aware of the services available at 
the college, provide special help situations and oppor- 
tunities, focus on retention, and have each participant 
maintain a 2.00 GPA* 

Effective community college counselors must possess 
certain crucial characteristics in order to be successful 
learning agents (Keller, 1983). One of the most important 
will be a strong sense of professional mission. Involved in 
this sense of mission should be a drive to help others and 
the belief that students can achieve all that they are capa- 
ble of becoming. Now more than evr rapport, the ability to 
develop favorable relationships with staff and students, will 
be mandatory for the new counseling role. Counselors will 
also have to possess empathy, the ability to understand 
what students are experiencing* A special perception of 
students will be needed by counselors: the ability to think in 
terms of the individual students and how their Individual 
strengths and neods can be accommodated and tied into 
the challenges of the institution. 

Cost Effectiveness and Resource Management 

A decline in financial support for community colleges 
caused by cutbacks from federal, state, and local funding 
complements the aforementioned community college 
population changes. Consequently , the future role of coun- 
ting must address the challenge of reviewing traditional 
counseling activities and addressing the needs of the "new" 
community college population. It will also demand more 
careful managing of current personnel and fiscal resources 
and even an integrated organizational approach when 
community college counselors use community-based 
organizations for operational support 

Careful management of resources means that there must 
be more use of cost effective approaches for counseling. 
Some of the methods that should be considered are: 

1. Expanding counseling services by establishing link- 
ages with other service professionals within the 
college and the community. 

2. Setting up cost effective personnel resources such as 
volunteer corps, peer counselors, and paraprofes* 
sionals. 

3. Examining the establishment of fees for some services. 

4. Reviewing counseling services each year to examine 
effectiveness and readjusting those services as needed. 

5. Becoming familiar with new resource management 
aporoaches through professional organizations' 
workshops and seminars. 



As part of the cost effective delivery of counseling services, 
computer software and hardware are playing more critical 
roles. Viable and appropriate computer utilization is 
becoming more common. Computers are especially useful 
in providing occupational and educational information to 
students. 

Evening and part-time students place additional pressure 
on counseling resources. Creamer (1979) focuses on serv- 
ing this group through the use of the following activities: 
self-help materials and activities; noncredit courses to 
deliver counseling services; and a collaboration among 
selected professionals to deal with the problem of coun- 
seling part-time and evening students. 

Summary 

The emerging role of community college counseling is 
actually an expansion of traditional roles; Community 
college counselors are becoming learning agents, student 
developers, and resource managers. This expansion of 
responsibilities is being activated by the influx of "new," 
nontraditional college students into the nation's community 
colleges and by defining resources caused by internal 
budget reductions a- d declining support from govern- 
mental sources. 
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EMPLOY ABILITY~THE FIFTH BASIC SKILL 



Communication, mathematics, and science skills have been 
identified as the three basic academic skills required of high 
school graduates. Entry into the job market is contingent upon 
having a fourth set of skills as well. These are the job-specific 
or vocational skills required by the occupation. Although these 
four types of skills arc critical to an individual's career pro- 
gression* they do not guarantee job success. Many employers 
believe that employability skills-skills that enable an individual 
to acquire and keep a job-arc of primary importance (Lankard 
1987). This ERIC Digest discusses the relevance of employ- 
ability as a fifth basic skill, describes employability components, 
and discusses strategies for incorporating employability skills 
into the instructional process* 

Why Arc Employability Skills Bask to Job Success? 

The changing nature of today's employment picture is creating 
new challenges for employers and employees alike. Employers, 
faced with a shrinking labor pool, are encountering many 
applicants who have minimum job competencies. From these 
applicants, they must select for hire those who have the greatest 
potential for meeting job demands. Conversely, the jobs for 
which employers are hiring today require workers to have a 
broader range of competencies than ever before-comp^tentics 
that are job specific but also include the kinds of management 
and organizational skills previously required only of supervisors. 

The demand for this new kind of worker has been triggered by 
a number of factors, one of which is the multicultural nature 
of the work force. The U.S. Department of Labor projects 
that, by 2000, 75 percent of all people entering the work force 
will be women and minorities, many of whom arc immigrants. 
To facilitate the job success of these individuals, employers and 
co-workers alike must be supportive and attempt to understand 
the unique attitudes, behaviors, and habits common to people 
of various cultures. Good interpersonal skills are crucial to 
such efforts at "valuing differences." 

Increased automation has reduced the need for supervision of 
entry-level workers. These workers are now expected to 
operate independently in roles that require problem -solving 
and decision-making skills. Increased competition from 
national and international markets is also influencing lges 
in the workplace. Competition is a major factor driving 
business to be more efficient and to employ strategics that win 
improve production, service, and product quality. Because such 
strategies typically involve improving worker collaboration and 
teamwork, employers need creative, flexible workers who have 
a broad range of interpersonal and managerial skills. 

What Skills Are Termed 'Employability Skills*? 

There are numerous listings of the subject area of employability 
skills. Most of the lists focus on the topics of personal image, 
attitudes, habits, and behaviors; techniques of communication, 
problem solving, and decision making; and management ana 
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organizational processes. A grouping of such skills was sum- 
marized by Gamer (1988) as follows: 

• Individual Competence: communication skills, comprehen- 
sion, computation, and culture 

• Personal Reliability Skills: personal management, ethics, 
and vocational maturity 

• Economic Adaptability Skills: problem solving, learning, 
employability, and career development 

• Group and Organizational Effectiveness Skills: interper- 
sonal skills, organizational skills, and skills in negotiation, 
creativity, and leadership. 

The Connections: School and WoHc Transitions curriculum 
called "Work Maturity Skills" (Lankard 1987) identifies seven 
categories of employability skills and offers competency-based 
training modules for each. These categories and related 
modules are as follows: 

1. Present a Positive Image: follow good grooming practices, 
practice good health habits, dress appropriately for the job, 
exhibit self-confidence 

2. Exhibit rositive Work Attitudes: use basic social skills, be 
creative and willing to learn, take pride in your work 

3. Practice Good Work Habits: maintain regular attendauce, 
be thorough and diligent, follow safety practices 

4. Practice Ethical Behavior exercise integrity and good 
jud -r»*r, respect property, follow company rules 

5. Cc \*inv\ cate Effectiwly: demonstrate speech, writing, and 
nor* r " 4 communication skills; demonstrate good listening 
habits 

6. Accept Responsibility: use initiative, use problem-solving 
techniques, manage personal responsibilities 

7. Cooperate with Other* work as a member of a team, work 
under supervision 

Of the range of desired employability skills, some arc evident 
to employers as early as the job interview. The effect of posi- 
tive and negative behaviors, for example, was documented in 
a study of employer hiring decisions (KoUcnbcck 1984). In this 
study, employers who watched a series of videotaped interviews 
rated applicants on job readiness. Applicants who demon- 
strated negative behaviors-language, appearance, mannerisms, 
and especially attitude-received lower assessments than those 
without negative behaviors. Negative behaviors also lowered 
employer assessments of other factors such as education and 
training, even though these factors remained constant in all 
interviews. Bad attitude had the greatest negative effect on 
employers' decisions to hire. Of tne machine trade, clerical, 
and retail employers who assessed the applicants, none of the 
clerical or retail employers and only fl.l percent of the 
machine trade employers would hire an applicant with a bad 
attitude, irrespective of the applicant's education and training 
record. 

The Research and Policy Committee of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development summarized their 1984 survey of employer 
concerns in three points (Buck and Barrick 1987): 
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t For entry-level positions, employers are looking for young 
people who demonstrate a sense of responsibility, self- 
discipline, pride, teamwork, and enthusiasm. 

• Employers st rongjy value employees* ability to learn and to 
solve problems. 

• Employers think that schools are doing a poor job of devel- 
oping these much-needed attitudes, abilities, and stalls. 

A survey sponsored by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers (Barton and Krsch 1990) found that employers want 
schools to take more responsibility for students' empipyabibty 
still development- Employers said that they -vant schools to 
teach both general and specific cmployability dulls, including 
attendance, punctuality, and good work attitudes. m The con- 
sensus of employers in these and other similar studies remains 
consistcnt-tmpioyability skills are important on the job and 
must be taught in the schools. 

Developing Employability Skills 

The best results seem to be achieved when employability skill 
training is integrated with academic and vocational dull 
training-forming a set of five basic skills. In this way, the 
relevance of the five types of skills are interrelated and taught 
as basic to job market success-something in which the learner 
has a level of interest. 

The following strategies arc suggested for incorporating 
employability skill development concepts in the classroom 
(Bishop and Lankard 1987): 

• Demand Good Deportment in the Classroom. Initiate strict 
guidelines for tardiness, class cutting, and discipline. 

• Eiprctt Work Values through Classroom Instruction* Pro- 
mote and require timeliness, effort, responsibility, and other 
values. Over 65 percent of studied employers were nega- 
tively affected byworkcrs who did not try. 

• Encourage Self-Esteem in Students. Expect the best from 
students. Attitudes about self were reflected in applicants* 
nonverbal behaviors-a factor influencing employer 
assessments. 

• Promote and Display a Positive Attitude in the CU& ruon. 
Attitude is an important part of a person's cmployability 
rating and can be improved with practice and effort. 

• Use instructional Materials that Illustrate the Importance 
of Employability Skill Development. Izzo and Lankard 
(1987) provide examples of how having (or lacking) 
employability skills affects a person's ability To find, get, and 
keep a job. 

Additional % strategies teachers can use to monitor students* 
employability skill development were identified by Buck and 
Barrick (1987) as follows: 

• Identify the problem so that the person can recognize habits 
that are annoying 

• Define the terms that describe various habits 

• Devise a way to measure traits, attitudes, or habits 

• Give frequent feedback 

• Concentrate on improving a limited number of habits at a 
time 

• Employ a meaningful reward system 

• Tell employers about improvements in work habits and 
attitudes 

• Provide the student with a method of monitoring on-the- 
job behavior 

• Make other class member a part of the monitoring, evalua- 
tion, and reward system 



By addressing employability skill development as a fifth basic 
skill and teaching it concurrently with communication, mathe- 
matics, science, and vocational courses, the content can be 
analyzed and practiced daily so that students automatically 
follow practices and demonstrate behaviors that will enhance 
their jot performance and retention. 
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Empowerment for Later Life 
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Introduction 

The concept of empowerment has been variously defined and 
applied to numerous populations and circumstances. At the most 
basic level, empowerment is defined as "nurturing belief in 
capability or competence" (Ashetoft, 1987), or helping people gam 
a sense of personal power or control over their lives. The ultimate 
goal of empowerment is to enable persons to live in a maimer 
which maximizes their ability to develop positive satisfying 
lifestyles. While this concept is equally applicable to anyone 
experiencing a devalued status, the focus here is on the application 
of empowerment concepts with a goal <*f maximizing develop- 
mental potential and life satisfaction among older persons. 

Aging and the Need for Empowerment 

The fact that our population is aging is no longer shocking; 
however, as a society, the phenomenon is still "new," not fully 
understood, and easy to "put on the shelf." Persons who ate older 
today are survivors, having lived through mote technological and 
other changes than occurred throughout the remainder of recorded 
history. They are also pioneers, exploring and creating lifestyles 
for the years ahead which previous generations did not expe rience . 

In 1990, the average lifespan was 47 yean. People could expect to 
grow up, marry, raise children, and enter the post-parental era; 
their life then was essentially complete. As we approach the year 
2000, people can export to live into their 80s, almost twice the 
lifespan of 100 years ago. Now when adults approach the "empty 
nest," they can expect to live another lifetime that lasts as long as 
the life they have already lived. Midlife is now a turning point, a 
time for reexamination and reevaluation of how life is lived, what 
it means, and what it can mean. 

The length of life depends on many factors, the most significant of 
which is heredity. Gender is also an important factor: Women live 
longer than men. Older women are at greater risk than men of being 
single, poor, living alone, or living in long-term care settings. 

Unfortunately, increases in the quality of life have not kept pace 
with increases in the quantity of life. Correlates of satisfaction in 
the later vears include the presence of a spouse, children, social 
suppu»~, income, good physical and emotional health, adequate 
housing and transportation, and independence. Even in the absence 
of a quality lifestyle, attitude often determines life satisfaction. 
Attitude is related to self-concept and locus of control, both of 
which may change in later life. 

In general, attitudes toward older persons are negative, and often 
older persons internalize negative societal perceptions. These 
attitudes, combined with frequent losses (e.g., job, spouse, home, 
status), contribute to lowered self-esteem among older persons, 
along with an increasingly external locus of control, and a lack of 
feelings of self-efficacy, 



Self-efficacy and Empowerment 

Bandura (1982) proposed the concept of self-efficacy as * * 
explanation of behavior and behavior change. People tend to avoid 
activities they believe exceed their coping abilities and undertake 
those they consider themselves capable of handling. Efficacy 
expectations influence the decision to attempt a behavior, the 
length of time it will be attempted, and the effort which will be 
involved. Low efficacy expectations in the face of obstacles will 
result in persons experiencing serious doubts or giving up, while 
high efficacy expectations will result in greater efforts being 
extended to achieve desired results. Some older widows, for exam- 
ple, are active in church or civic activities, social affairs, or travel 
Others am largely isolated and uninvolved with life. Objective cir- 
cumstances and resources may be similar for both sets of widows, 
however, the former experience a high sense of self-efficacy while 
the latter group do not. 

Many persons reach their later years with a high sense of self- 
efficacy, having learned throughout their life that they are capable 
individuals whose efforts will be rewarded. The circumstances and 
multiple losses of later life, over which they have no control, may 
lead to a low sense of self-efficacy even among persons who felt 
otherwise when younger. In addition, older persons with an 
already low sense of self-efficacy may be expected to react to the 
losses of later life by giving up more easily and withdrawing. 
Empowerment, the process of helping people feel a sense of con- 
trol over their lives, can be an effective strategy for enhancing a 
sense of self -efficacy among older persons. 



Theoretical Approaches to Understanding Later Life 

One of the major assumptions underlying the empowerment 
process is the need to recognize ami foster strengths and com- 
petencies of older persons. Developmental theories provide a 
framework for viewing both the challenges and growth potential of 
later life, while transition theories provide an alternate model for 
viewing late life development In contrast to child and adolescent 
development, the major milestones of adulthood are described in 
terms of psychological considerations rather than physical matura- 
tion, legal entitlement, or chronological age. 

Numerous theorists have attempted to explain development over 
the lifespan. These theorists have proposed life-stage theories to 
explain normative aspects of development, or what people share in 
common (Havighurst, 1972; Erikson, 1963). 

In contrast to the life-stage theories are the transition theories, 
those which attempt to explain behaviors based on life events and 
changes, rather than a predetermined sequence of irreversible 
stages. Transitions may be expected events (e.g., graduation, 
marriage), unexpected events (e.g., death of children, spouse), 
expected events that did not happen (e.g., marriage, birth of 
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children), or chronic hassles which have a negative effect on self- 
concept and the ability to initiate change (e.g., a long-term 
unhappy marriage). 

Many of the transitions of later life involve significant losses. 
What is unique to the older population is the onset of multiple 
losses before the grieving process for any one is complete. 

Mental Health and Agios 

Most persons cope with changes in their lives as they grow older 
with little disruption of functioning. At the same time, it is fairly 
well documented that mental health concerns increase with 
advancing age. Older persons experience many stresses, crises, md 
losses, in addition to the need to cope with devalued status. They 
are less likely to seek mental health care than other segments of the 
population; hence minor issues may escalate to major concerns 
before intervention is sought. 

Kuypers and Bengtson (1973) proposed the Social Breakdown 
Syndrome (SBS) as an explanation of negative adjustment in old 
age. The SBS explains the process of interaction between social 
inputs ami self -concept which results in a self-perpetuating cycle 
of negative psychological functioning. The first stage of this model 
is an existing precondition of susceptibility to psychological 
breakdown, possibly as a result of identity problems, declining 
health, loss of status, etc. In the second stage, other persons label 
the older person as incompetent or deficient in some aspect of 
behavior* This negative labeling by family, friends, and others 
leads to the third stage, induction into the sick role. As the older 
person begins to identify more strongly with the sick role (stage 
four), self-efficacy becomes impaired and the older person begins 
to perceive him or herself as inadequate ami incapable of inde- 
pendent action. The effects of labeling and ageism make older 
persons particularly susceptible to this syndrome, 

Reversirg Breakdown Through Empowerment 

The Social Reconstruction Syndrome (SRS) is a model of inter- 
ventions designed to offset the negative effects of social break- 
down (Kuypers & Bengtson, 1973). The underlying assumption is 
that the cyclical nature of breakdown can be interrupted, slowed, or 
reversed through inputs at any level of the cycle. This could 
include societal, environmental, and psychological interventions* 

Societal inputs include the need to change ageist stereotypes and 
beliefs and develop valued roles for older persons during their 
retirement years* Environmental interventions arc aimed at improv. 
ing the adaptability of older persons through improving access to 
social services. 

The encouragement of self-efficacy through empowerment is a 
vital strategy for interrupting and reversing the breakdown cycle. 
By helping older persons experience a sense of control in the 
management of their lives, and by promoting older persons as 
capable and self-determined, a sense of empowerment can be fos- 
tered. This may require significant modifications in the environ- 
ment as well as individual perceptions* For example, one way to 
empower persons is to provide a means of involvement which pro- 
motes a sense of ownership and control. Advisory boards and 
resident panels are examples of strategies for involving older 
persons in decision making on their own behalf. 

In general, consumers placed in the role of passive recipient, such 
as occurs when the medical model is predominant, tend to become 



and remain ttisempowered. For the medical model to incorporate 
empowerment, a paradigm shift from an illness model to a well* 
nes* model may be required. 

Empowerment Through Wellness 

Wellness, developmental counseling, and prevention often are used 
interchangeably. The benefit of such approaches is that they 
incorporate human needs from a lifespan perspective. Wellness is 
an active process of living in which persons strive to achieve a 
sense of balance and integration between their mind, body, and 
emotions (Leafgren & Elsenrath, 1986), Wellness focuses on self- 
responsibility, on the need to be assertive in creating the life you 
want rather thin passive in just reacting to circumstances* Through 
an emphasis on freedom of choice, wellness approaches increase 
the responsibility of individuals for self-care* Wellness is essen- 
tially an empowering philosophy which has a goal of helping 
individuals identify areas of their lives over which they have 
control, and assisting them to make healthy lifestyle choices which 
enhance their physical and emotional well being, as well as their 
continued ability to make even more healthy choices. 

Individual behavior is notoriously hard to change. It may be that 
the best way to ensure change is through creating a positive, 
healthy environment, in which helpers communicate a sincere 
belief in the capability of individuals to assume responsibility for 
their own total well-being. Such an environment is inherently 
empowering. 

As we grow older, the cumulative effect of lifestyle choices 
becomes increasingly significant- Although the negative impact of 
unhealthy choices becomes increasingly evident, the good news is 
that it is never too late to change* Positive, healthy lifestyle choices 
can enhance the quality of life across the lifespan beginning when- 
ever they ire implemented. A philosophy of wellness across the 
lifespan is one way to respond to the challenge of creating a world 
where empowerment is the norm for all persons, regardless of their 
life circumstances. 
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Most educators today agree that we have a serious problem 
with respect to learners who are at risk of school failure. 
The purpose of this digest is to explore some possible uses of video 
technology that have been shown to be effective for enhancing 
teaming in at-risk students. 

Learning and At-Risk Students 

it is extremely difficult to define who is at risk and who is not 
because being at risk is not related to a single cause, but rather to 
what Mann (1986) refers to as a "nesting of antecedent problems.'* 
However, most agree that at-risk learners are generally low 
achievers. 

One reason for at-risk students' difficulty with learning is that much 
of current instruction for these students is remedial and is focused 
on transferring information in the form of facts and procedures. 
Unfortunately, information presented as facts is then stored as facts, 
and for most students it is not recognized as knowledge to be used 
to solve problems. The consequence is that the facts remain inert 
and often are not spontaneously used in problem solving situations 
(Bransford, Sherwood, Hasselbring, Kinzer, & Williams, in press; 
Whitehead, 1929). Indeed, findings from the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (Dossey, Mull is, Lindquist, & Chambers, 
1988) indicate that American students have significant difficulties 
in reasoning and in putting what they have learned in school to use 
in solving problems. It appears that our present system of formal 
education is doing a rather poor job of attaining this goal, especially 
with students who are at risk for school failure. 

Shared Learning Environments and the Role of Video 
Technology 

The concept of contextualized learning environments arises out of 
the recognition that students, particularly at-risk students, who are 
introduced to concepts and strategies out of a meaningful context 
will view them as irrelevant to daily life. Much of the work at 
Vanderbilt University's Learning Technology Center over the past 



five years has examined the use of shared contextualized learning 
environments and the effect of these environments on learning. 

It appears that children often learn well when they and a mediator 
share a context or event that can be mutually explored (Feuerstein, 
Rand, Hoffman, & Miller, 1980). For example, Sherwood, Kinzer, 
Bransford, and Franks (1987) note that mediators, such as parents, 
siblings, peers, and other adults, can arrange the environment so that 
learners will encounter certain experiences. They can also help 
learners separate relevant from irrelevant information and connect 
present experiences with previous knowledge. Finally, mediators 
monitor the performance of learners to encourage as much inde- 
pendent performance as possible. 

In the classroom, teachers play the role of mediator and try to help 
students relate new information to previously acquired knowledge. 
The teachers, however, often do not know which experiences arc 
relevant for a particular child. This is a situation in which technol- 
ogy such as videotape and random access videodisc becomes espe- 
cially valuable. With these tools teachers can create contexts that 
teachers and children can share. Video technology may not sub- 
stitute for hands-on activities in various real world contexts; how- 
ever, in some situations video is even superior to a field trip to the 
grocery store or zoo because the video can be replayed and reviewed 
as often as necessary. 

Bransford el al., (in press) note three advantages to the use of 
video-based contexts. Fust, they provide rich sources of informa- 
tion with opportunities to notice sensory images, dynamic features, 
relevant issues, and inherent problems. Second, they give students 
the ability to perceive dynamic moving events and to more easily 
form rich mental models. This advantage is particularly important 
for lower achieving students and for students with low knowledge 
in the domain of interest Third, video allows students to develop 
skills of pattern recognition which are related to visual and auditory 
cues rather than to events labeled by the teacher. In sum, video 
images are ideal for creating a common experience for the teacher 
and learner that can be used for "anchoring" new knowledge. 
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Video Applications for At-Risk Students 



Several anchored instruction projects have been conducted at the 
Learning Technology Center and have shown definite advantages 
for learning in students considered to be at risk of school failure. 
Following are short descriptions of two of these projects. 

Anchored Instruction in the Preschool Johnson's 1987 study of 
preschoolers who were considered at risk was designed to ask 
whether story comprehension could be improved if students had the 
opportunity to experience the story within a rich, video-based 
context He divided the at-risk students into two groups. He mad 
the beginning of a simplified version of Swiss Family Robinson to 
one group and showed the other group a videodisc of the same pan 
of the story. 

Johnson found that both groups learned from the story; however, 
the videodisc group learned far more. In the text-only condition, 
students had to use their imagination to understand such things as 
the force that a storm must generate to smash a huge sailing ship 
upon rocks. Most of the students in Johnson's study, however, did 
not have the background experience or knowledge to imagine this. 
They had no experience with storms on the ocean, huge waves, or 
large sailing ships. The teacher could only describe what it must 
have been like for the Robinson family. By contrast, the video group 
could experience the storm vicariously through the video. The 
teacher was able to anchor new knowledge and understanding of 
storms, waves, and sailing ships by revisiting the video. 

The Young Sherlock Project. A second anchored instruction 
project was designed using the movie The Young Sherlock Holmes 
as the anchor for learning. This project was conducted in fifth grade 
classes and designed to help students learn language arts and social 
studies content The experimental group, comprised of both at-risk 
and average ability students, received instruction within the context 
of The Young Sherlock Holmes. The matched comparison group 
received the same information without the benefit of the video 
anchor. 

The study showed that the students in the anchored group were 
much more likely to use new targeted vocabulary spontaneously 
than students in the comparison group. Furthermore, the results of 
the studies on writing showed that the stories written by the 
anchored instruction group contained many story elements and their 
plots were more likely to link character actions and events to goal 
statements and goal resolution (Risko et al. , 1989). Finally, students 
in the anchored group were much more likely to use historical 
information to make inferences about the motives of characters in 
other tum-of-the-century stories they read and videos they saw 
(Kinzer & Risko, 1988). 

The data from these projects, and others that are being conducted 
across the country, offer an opportunity to merge recent knowledge 
about cognition, instruction, and culture with video technology to 
develop instructional systems that can make significant changes in 



the way the teaching and learning process for at-risk students is 
thought about and carried out in the schools. It must be emphasized, 
however, that it is the merging of information from these disciplines 
with technology that can make a difference, not the technology 
itself. 
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ERIC FOR PRACTITIONERS 



What is the purpose of this digest? 



This digest is intended to demonstrate that ERIC is a useful 
source of information for educational practitioners at all levels 
— teachers, administrators policymakers, counselors, media 
staff, «ind support staff — as well as researchers and students. 



What is ERIC? 



The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC! began m 
1966 as the Educational Research Information Center A widen- 
ing of its scope and increasing emphasis on practitioner-oriented 
materials Jed to the adoption of the current name in 1973. As 
its name implies, it is a collection of educational materials It 
is not. however, a center, but a network consisting of 16 ERIC 
Clearinghouses each of which focuses on specific facets of 
education or subject areas The clearinghouses look for and ac- 
tively solicit educational documents which they index, abstract, 
and send to the ERIC Processing and Reference Facility, which 
produces a magnetic tape of the input of all the clearinghouses 
each month. This tape is used both for computer searching and 
for the production of the ERIC abstract journal. Resources in 
Education (RIE). In 1969, educational journals were added to 
ERIC, and the results were an expanded magnetic tape and Cur- 
rent Index to Journals in Education (CIJE), a second ERIC abstract 
journal. The clearinghouses are scattered throughout the United 
States, and all operate under the aegis of the Office of Educa- 
tional Research and Improvement (OERI! a part of the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

ERIC contains information on almost all aspects of education. 
Although it did not originally include catalogs, curriculum 
guides, and administrator guides, as Central ERIC (the 
policymaking body in the Department of Education) became 
aware that these types of materials were important to their ever* 
expanding clientele, they were added to the already existing 
research reports, evaluation studies, and other "fugitive 
materials. 

Now that ERIC is nearing its 20th birthday, the system has 
matured. Searchers are highly trained and sophisticated, which 
makes for search results that are focused and on target; materials 
selected for inclusion in the system go through a far more 
rigorous selection process than they did originally; and there 
is a real and concerted effort to locate and include materials 
specifically for educational practitioners 
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The National Education Practice File Project 



The National Education Practice Fiie (NEPFI Project was 
designed to (1) find out from educational practitioners the types 
of information that would be of value to them: (2) locate the types 
of materials identified by practitioners; and (31 make this in- 
formation easily accessible to its audience through the develop- 
ment of a computerized file of practitioner-oriented materials 

A diverse group of educators was selected to participate in a 
Working Group which was asked to identify the types of infor 
mation that practitioners would find valuable. The group in- 
cluded seven teachers, three school librarians, four school prin- 
cipals, four representatives from federal education agencies, and 
five representatives from national organizations that serve 
building level personnel. This group analyzed 35 different types 
of documents and recommended that the NEPF focus on 12 top 
priority document types: promising practices; learning activities 
units of study; resource and background materials; compilations 
of ideas from journal articles; brief research summaries/ 
syntheses; curriculum guides; lesson plans; fact sheets or ready 
reference materials; games/puzzles; annotated bibliographies; 
and worksheets. The group also defined criteria for selection 
of such documents. 

During the life of the two-year project (October 1 1982 to 
September 30. 1984). 14,470 documents already in the ERIC 
system were identified as appropriate, tagged with a new field 
label PRACTITIONERS, and re-entered in the ERIC files During 
the project, 1,234 new practitioner-oriented documents were 
selected and processed. The five categories containing the largest 
number of materials were resource and background material 
(283 documents!; promising practices (246 documents): learn 
ing activities (194 documents); units of study (120 documents^ 
and fact sheets or ready reference materials (113 documents! 
These new documents wei? also labeled and entered in the 
system. In the process, individual clearinghouses located dozens 
of new sources of potential ERIC materials 

The final phase of the project focused on testing the file and 
collecting data on its strengths and weaknesses in meeting the 
information needs of teachers and school administrators. This 
evaluation included a total of 563 computer searches of the file 
K-12 teachers and school administrators made 51% of the search 
requests: the remainder of the searches were conducted for 
librarians, counselors, students, coordinators, consultants, pro 
fessors, or persons from intermediate agencies. The top ten types 
of materials requested were (in rank order): research summaries 
research syntheses; curriculum guides; resource materials; learn 
ing activities; annotated bibliographies: promising practices; 
units of study; lesson plans; and handbooks. 

Results of the evaluation indicated that the types of materials 
identified by the Working Group were very similar to the types 
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requested by clients at the three test sites: almost all clients were 
satisfied enough with the search information provided to use 
the system again; most users of the search services shared their 
information with others: and there would be a continuing 
demand for more practical, "how to' documents, that could be 
put to immediate use in the classroom or school 

Has as much emphasis been placed on practitioner 
documents since the completion of NEPF? 

During 1984, 3.920 of the 14,247 documents announced in 
Resources in Education (RIE) were tagged as general guides: guides 
for use by students: guides for use by teachers: and guides for 
out-of'the-ciassroom educational planning and activities. This 
amounts to 27% of the total announcements for 1984, indicating 
a Strong practitioner orientation This trend continued during 
1985. when 3,188 of the 12 803 documents announced in RIE 
fell into one of the practitioner categories for 25% of the total 
announcements. 



How can practitioners access ERIC? 

Several years ago, the Department of Education contracted with 
King Research. Inc. to study the cost and use of ERIC. This study 
showed that ERIC information is available at an estimated 3.269 
different locations throughout the United States. Slightly more 
than half of these are located in institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and another 25% in libraries and information-providing 
organizations that serve elementary and secondary education 
and ERIC resources are used more than 1.7 million times 
annually and provide clients with more than 30 million 
bibliographic records or primary documents. Most state depart- 
ments of education provide access to ERIC: most ERIC Clear- 
inghouses provide computer searches of the literature in their 
specialized subject areas: there are education information centers 
such as the SMERC (San Mateo Educational Resources Center! 
in California which provide educational information to practi- 
tioner: most collcg? and university libraries subscribe to the 
ERIC abstract journals; and many academic libraries provide 
computer searches for their clientele. A telephone call to any 
state department of education will probably put an inquirer into 
contact with a source for accessing ERIC 



Conclusions 



The information obtained through the NEPF and its activities 
together with subsequent statistics, indicate that ERIC is indeed 
a powerful and useful system for disseminating needed infor- 
mation to the educational community, and could be an impor- 
tant tool in the national push for excellence in education 
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Three venders ate currently delivering CD-ROM (comma 
disk-read only memory) versions of the ERIC database. This 
digest win review these products and present information for 
comparison. No attempt is made to recommend any one 
product. 

Advantages of CD-ROM Use 

Hie mass storage capability of CD-ROM enables libraries and 
information centers to offer in-faouse access to large databases 
formerly available only in prim or online. A compact disk can 
hold about 550 megabytes of data, or the equivalent of 1,500 
standard floppy disks or 275,000 pages of information. The en- 
tire ERIC database, with its 22 years of citations and indexes, 
flu on as few as two compact disks. 

Because CD-ROM databases are available on a set-fee sub- 
scription basis, and CD-ROM systems are self-contained 
microcomputer-based workstations, inst i t ut ion s can directly 
predict and control the costs of offering database access 
without the mainframe connect or communication costs of on- 
line services. The more a CD-ROM is searched, the lower the 
cost is per search. CD-ROM systems allow end-users to do their 
own searching, thus treeing time for staff members. End-users 
are able lo obtain information directly and to take the time to 
browse, usually at little or no charge. 

Disadvantages of CP-ROM Use 

A frequently cited disadvantage of CD-ROM databases is the 
frequency of update. The ERIC products currently available 
are updated quarterly. Near the end of an update period, the 
most recent three months of information are missing. Depend- 
ing on the information need, this may n e c essi t a te supplement- 
ing the CD-ROM search with an online search. 

Other disadvantages are that one vendor's search software 
will not read other vendors' CD-ROMs, and that only one user 
at a time can access a disk. While it seems unlikely that these 
problems will soon be overcome, other technical improvements 
are being made. Among these are multi-disk-drive configura- 
tions that eliminate the need to switch disks during a search, 
and local area networks mat allow users to access databases 
from remor » sites. 

ERIC CO-ROM Systems 

Dialog. OCLC, and SilverPlatter are the three vendors now 
delivering CD-ROM versions of the ERIC database. All three 
systems offer the entire ERIC database o f records from the Cur- 
rtnt Index to Journals in Education (CUE) and Mesourcts in 
Education (RIE), from 1966 to the present. Each vendor also 
offers access to at least one other database related to educa- 
tion. The software packages all provide: 

• menu-driven operations; 

• conte xt-sensitive help screens (accessible at any point 
during search); 

• default free-text searching (automatic searching of entire 
record); 



• index field qualification (specific searching by author, 
title, etc.); 

• browsabte index display; 

• single -keystroke copying of search terms from index to 
query, 

• right truncation (searching from partial terms); 

• Boolean logic (AND. OR. NOT operators); 

• proximity and range searching; 

• options for forming, modifying, or combining search 
strategies; 

• options for tracking and saving search strategies; 

• retrieval of records in reverse chronological order, 

• flexible display and print formats (fuH or partial records); 

• downloading of results to hard or floppy disk; 

• compatibility, of downloaded results with word processors; 

• printing all or selected results; and 

• user support, including print documentation and toll-free- 
hotline. 

The brief descriptions thu follow concentrate primarily on 
differences among the three ERIC CD-ROM products. 

DIALOG QpDisc ERIC 

OnDisc ERIC contains the entire ERIC database. RIE and 
CUE combined, on two compact disks. An important feature 
of the software is that it allows users to transfer to DIALOG 
online to continue a search in the most recent portion of the 
database. This feature also facilitates access to DIALOG 
databases that complement ERIC, including PsycINFO, 
Exceptional Child Education Resources, and Social 
SCISEARCH. The same software works with DIALOG'S other 
CD-ROM products, 

OnDisc search software has two modes of use: Commarw 
Search for those already familiar with DIALOG online com- 
mand Language, and Easy Menu Search for novice users. The 
menu mode walks users tiuough s series of well-designed steps 
from selecting the search field to downloading and printing the 
resulting records. In both command and menu search modes, 
more than 20 separate field indexes can be searched, including 
author, subject, descriptor terms, Journal, year, language, docu- 
ment type, and ERIC accession aumber. The complete 
Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors is also searchable. An expand 
function allows the user to browse related terms in any index. 

The system sons search results in two sets by type (CUE and 
RIE). men subsons the sots to display the most recent records 
first Tbe user can further sort results by any index field, and 
choose from five display or prim formats in the menu search 
mode, or eiiht in command search mode. 

In addition to easily accessible help screens, the comprehen- 
sive print documentation contains sections on each search 
mode and on ERIC and other DIALOG databases, plus a quick 
reference guide and demo floppy disk. Other DIALOG resour- 
ces, available separately, include the large general manual on 
DIALOG command searching, training seminars for novice 



an d experi enced users, and videotape inj&uctxmal modules for 
classroom use. 

OCLC Search CP450 

The Search CD450 Education Series contains the ERIC 
database on four disks and the Education Materials in 
libraries (EMIU database on a fifth disk. The RIE and CUE 
portions of the ERIC dstsbsse are filed separately. EM3L is a 
450,000-reeord subset of the OCLC Online Union Catalog. The 
same softwsre also searches other OCLC CD-ROM databases. 

The Search CD450 user interface is designed with enough 
flexibility to accommodate both novice and expert users. The 
screen is divided into three windows: query entry, results tally, 
and record display. Bask user options are displayed across the 
bottom of each window at all times as function -key values. 
Additional windows are overlaid on the standard display when 
requested. These include help information, fields menu, index 
display, search history, and menus of display, print, sod save 
options. 

The Search CD450 system offers many search fields com- 
bined in a single browsable index, but without the expend op- 
tion. The search history feature allows the user to study 
previous search strategies and modify or re-execute them. All 
records retrieved are displayed in reverse order by ERIC 
accession number. This is the only son feature available. A 
menu offers three predetermined display and prim formats. 
The institution can control sod customise many features for the 
end-user, including which fields will be searched with a par- 
ticular qualifier, what and how records will be displayed, where 
records will be stored, sod the maximum number that can be 
stored or printed with s single command. Display formats and 
help screens can also be customized and expanded, using any 
word processor, to meet the needs snd skill levels of users. 

Besides easily accessible onscreen help, print documentation 
with quick reference guide snd dstsbsse fact sheet, snd hot- 
line, user support is svailable through OCLC-affiliated 
regional networks. For novices, the "getting started" help 
screen snd s demo floppy disk are useful 

A new version of the OCLC education series, to be released 
in August 1988, will consist of four instead of five disks. Among 
its many enhancements are separate field indexes snd a feature 
that allows users to preview results by author and title, then 
choose and son them in order of interest A version of the sys- 
tem planned for early 1989 win offer online link capability, the 
ERIC thesaurus, and the ability to son results by field. 

SilvtrPlattcr ERIC 

SilverPlaner fits the ERIC database, RIE and CUE combined, 
on three CD-ROMs. The current disk is available on an annual 
as well as a quarterly update basis. Other CD-ROM databases 
available through SilverPtaitei include PsycUT (Psychological 
Abstracts), Sociofile (Sociological Abstracts), USA (Library 
and Information Science Abstracts), A-V Online (NICEM 
dstsbsse), and Peterson's college databases. 

The system, which boots up in the FIND mode, is controlled 
by 14 commands, 10 of which are activated by function keys. 
Besides free-text searching, them are 16 field indexes, includ- 
ing availability, target audience, and grade level Major and 
minor descriptors and identifiers can be searched separately. 
An expand option lets the user see related terms. A lateral 
searching feature allows users to select one or more entries 
from the index, or one or more terms or phrases from a record 
displayed on the screen, snd have the system automatically per- 
form a search on the selection. Editing functions allow the user 
to modify search strategies. 

SilverPlstter sorts search results into two sets by type (CUE 
and RIE), then further sorts the two sets so the most recent 



citations are displayed first. No additions! son capability is 
offered. The default for screen display or printing is the whole 
record, but the user can type in other format choices by fields. 
The system operator or end-user can also set a limit *i the num- 
ber of records to display or print 

The system offers much instructional information to users, in- 
cluding easily accessible help screens, onscreen guides to 
specific database features snd search strategy, and both 
onscreen snd print tutorials. A quick reference guide will soon 
be released. 

Summary 

The marketmg environment for CD-ROM technologies is very 
competitive. The three vendors currently offering the ERIC 
dstsbsse have aO enhanced their products in the past year, to 
the point where search capabilities, fees, snd hsrdwsre 
requirements are becoming more consistent The database is 
the same regardless of vendor. DIALOG OnDisc includes the 
database on the fewest compact disks, adds the ERIC 
thesaurus ss an index choke, and offers the option of online 
searching for the most recent data. OCLC will offer the 
thesaurus and a number of new search capabilities later this 
year. 

The search software for aD three systems is quite sophisti- 
cated, but each system has special features. Among these are 
DIALOG'S two search modes, OCLC's window displays, and 
SilverPlsaer's arterial. DIALOG appears to offer the most 
flexibility in the user's ability to son results, and OCLC in the 
institution's ability to customize the system. The user support 
by all three vendors is thorough, but DIALOG'S is broadest 
based in view of its existing schedule of training seminars and 
its classroom instruction modules. 

Hardware requirements for the three systems are similar, but 
SilverPlatter is the only system that does not require s hard 
drive for the microcomputer and does not offer color display. 

Investing in s CD-ROM database system is s complex 
decision that requires consideration of individual institutional 
and user needs as well ss software capabilities, the potential of 
a system to offer access to other databases, and hardware 
requirements. All three vendors offer subscription rates that 
include quarterly updates, software enhancements, printed 
documentation, and toll-free hotlines. SilverPlatter also offers 
annual updates for a tower fee. plus s one-time instead of an 
annual fee for archival disks. All the vendors offer some form 
of hardware purchase or lease agreement or upgrade/starter 
kit When making comparisons, contact vendors directly, as 
well as other insti t uti ons that are currently using these systems. 

For Further Information 

DIALOG OnDisc ERIC 

Marketing Department Dialog Information Services, Inc. 
3460 Hiliview Ave. Palo Alto. CA 94303 
800-3 DIALOG (800-334-2564), 415-858-3785 

OCLC Search CD450 
Online Computer Library Center 
6565 Frsmx Read. Dublin, OH 43017-0702 
614-764-6000 

SOverPtatter 
SilverPlatter Information, Inc. 
37 Walnut St, Wellesley Hills. MA 02181 
617-239-0306 

This revision snd update of the digest New Access Points to 
ERIC: CD-ROM Versions was prepared by Linda Schsmber, 
School of Information Studies, Syracuse University, May 1988. 
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...An ERIC/CAPS Digest 



Ethical and Legal Issues in School Counseling 



Introduction 

School counselors often ask questions such as, "What 
should I have done in that situation?* or Did I do the right 
thing?" This desire for information and feedback regarding 
difficult cases was reiterated by respondents to a Member- 
ship Survey conducted by the American School Counselor 
Association (ASCA) in 1988, wherein the need for ethics 
information was ranked among the top concerns. Why are 
we seeing this ongoing interest in ethical and legal issues? 
Why are we seeing an increase in the literature in these 
areas? It !s hoped that the counseling profession as a 
whole is becoming more aware of, and sensitive to, the 
need for ethical practice; that is, the importance of practi- 
cing ethically within the law. Perhaps the increase in litiga- 
tion involving educators and mental health practitioners is a 
factor. Certainly the laws are changing or at least are being 
interpreted differently, requiring counselors to stay up-to- 
date. The process of decision-making and some of the 
more complex issues in ethical and legal areas are sum- 
marized in this digest 

Ethical decisions are usually not clear-cut; they tend to be 
in the ^gray areas* rather than in "black and white.* Further- 
more, the "right" answer in one situation is not necessarily 
the "right" answer in a similar case at another time. As soci- 
ety changes, the issues change; and, indeed, as counsvlcj 
change, their perspectives change, if we understand and 
accept the fact that ultimately counselors will have to strug- 
gle with themselves to determine the appropriate action in 
each situation, then we realize the importance of ethical 
and legal awareness and sensitivity. We then also under- 
stand the need for periodic re-examination of the issues 
throughout our professional lives (Huey & Remley, 1988). 



Ethical Standards 

The importance of knowing the contents of professional 
codes of conduct and the purposes and limitations of such 
codes is essential to the understanding of ethical and legal 
issues in school counseling. Although detailed memori- 
zation of the ethical codes is not required, school coun- 
selors should have at least a basic understanding of their 
ethical responsibilities as defined in these documents 
(Huey, 1987). 

The ethical standards of ASCA and the American Associa- 
tion for Counseling and Development (AACD) present 
school counselors with the behaviors to which they should 
aspire and give general guidelines for addressing difficult 
issues. They do not, however, necessarily provide answers 
to the many specific dilemmas that practitioners wilt face. 
When the standards do not provide enough direction, coun- 
selors are encouraged to consult with colleagues, profes- 
sional experts, and perhaps their administrative super- 
visors before taking action. 



Almost all professionals, at some point in their career, sus- 
pect or become aware of a colleague's unethical behavior. 
School counselors are obligated to address any conduct by 
a colleague that could cause harm to clients. Counselors 
should: (a) try to resolve the issue by confronting the 
colleague directly, if possible; (b) report the behavior to a 
superior, professional association, or credentialing author- 
ity if a direct confrontation Is not possible or is not effective; 
and (c) take steps to protect any vulnerable clients. 

Privacy, Confidentiality, and Privileged 
Communication 

Confidentiality and privileged communication are two 
related issues that school counselors often confuse. Infor- 
mation clients relate to school counselors should be kept 
confidential with the following general exceptions: (a) the 
client is a danger to self or others; (b) the client or parent 
requests that information be related to a third party; or, (c) 
a court orders a counselor to disclose information. 

Although all school counselors have a confidentiality 
responsibility, very few relationships with students are con- 
sidered privileged. Privileged communication is granted 
only by statute and guarantees clients that a court cannot 
compel a counselor to disclose information related in con- 
fidence. Such statutory privileges belong to clients rather 
than to counselors, and most states do not grant privileged 
communication in school counseling relationships. 

Legal issues 

Legal standards of practice are different from ethical 
standards. Generally, legal standards are related to 
accepted professional practices in the community while 
ethical standards tend to be idealistic. 

Many schools have policies that differentiate between the 
rights of custodial and noncustodial parents, and school 
counselors are often required to implement such policies. 
The law is clear that, barring a specific court order to the 
contrary, noncustodial parents have all rights regarding 
their children except the right to have custody of the 
children permanently in their homes. 

When federal legislation known as the 1978 Hatch Amend- 
ment was passed and revised regulations were issued in 
1984, a great deal of misinterpretation occurred that 
inhibited the offering of school counseling services. Even- 
tually it was realized that the amendment's requirement of 
written parental consent for children to participate in certain 
school programs covered only a narrow range of activities 
that were federally funded, were experimental in nature, 
and involved psychological tests or treatment. 

School counselors often play a major role in administering 
the school's testing program. School counselors should 
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provide expert advice to school policymakers regarding the 
appropriate use of tests. Counselors should assist in evalu- 
ating each test to determine whether it: (1) discriminates in 
any way against any segment of the school population, 
(2) is valid and reliable, (3) is appropriate for the purposes 
for which it is being used, and (4) is necessary to achieve 
the school's objectives. Moreover, the counselor is 
responsible for interpreting test results for students in a 
clear and understandable manner. 

The laws regarding abortions for minors are changing 
(Taibutt, 1983). Generally, school counselors may discuss 
a student's decision of whether to seek an abortion with the 
student, but they should also encourage parental 
involvement when possible. Each case must be decided 
individually based on the facto as presented. 

The School Counselor and Child Abuse 

tn most states, school counselors are obligated to report 
suspected cases of child abuse. While the mandate is 
clear, Issues must be resotved such as appropriate report- 
ing procedures, relationships with investigators and prose- 
cutors, and appropriate interactions with the family. 

Ethical Issues In Group Work 

Group counseling presents ethical issues not found in 
individual interventions with clients. The advantages of a 
comprehensive group counseling program are numerous; 
however, school counselors who direct such programs 
need to be familiar with potential ethical problems. 

Although group counseling in general presents special 
problems, providing group counseling for children intro- 
duces issues not found when working with adults. Although 
the ASCA Ethical Standards for School Counselors (1984) 
does not directly address group counseling, some specific 
guidelines are found in the AACD Ethical Standards 
(1988). The ASGW Ethical Guidelines tor Group Coun- 
selors (1989) provides additional direction. 

Special issues 

Computers. School counseling offices are Increasingly 
utilizing computers and computer products. School coun- 
selors have made attempts to understand and utilize this 
modem technology, but many counselors are still unaware 
of the ethical issues involved in the use of computers. It is 
imperative that professional associations develop ethical 
standards regarding computer use. Moreover, the impor- 
tance of direct counselor-client contact in conjunction with 
the use of computers must be stressed. 

Culture! diversity. School counselors have a responsibility 
to provide services for all students, including those from 
other cultures. The counseling profession is a Western 
culture phenomenon; however, school counselors con- 
stantly interact with families and children who speak Ian* 
guages other than English, adhere to values different from 
those of the counselor, and conform to social expectations 
that may seem odd to the American school environment. 
The unique ethical issues involved in counseling multi- 
cultural populations need to be addressed. 

Research. There is an increasing demand for school coun- 
selors to engage in field-based research. Documenting 



program effectiveness can do more to promote school 
counseling than all public relations efforts combined, But 
even if school counselors never conduct research them- 
selves, they need to know the rights of students involved in 
research projects, the responsibilities of researchers, and 
other research-related ethical issues. 

Sexual Intimacy. Perhaps the most pressing ethical 
problem in the counseling profession is sexual intimacy 
with clients. School counselors are involved less often in 
sexual relationships with clients than are their colleagues 
who counsel adults. Nevertheless, clients, no matter what 
their age, often introduce sexual dimensions into the 
counseling relationship. Counselors who are faced with sex 
and intimacy boundary issues in their professional coun- 
seling roles must respond in a manner that is consistent 
with ethical guidelines. 

Conclusion 

An interactive dialogue about ethical dilemmas generally 
provides the best framework for learning and professional 
growth (Larrabee & Terres, 1985), State departments of 
education! local school systems, and counselor education 
departments are strongly encouraged to offer courses, 
workshops, and programs on ethical and legal issues. The 
ASCA Ethics Committee is available as a resource to help 
plan and implement such programs. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the ASCA Ethics Committee, American 
School Counselor Association, 5999 Stevenson Avenue, 
Alexandria, VA 22304. 
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Demographics and Aging Trends 

In the past 20 years, the older population in America has grown 
twice as quickly as all other age groups. Just as the population in 
general is aging, the older population itself is aging. The 85 and 
older age group is expected to be seven times its present size by 
the year 20S0 (U.S. Select Committee on Aging, 1988). This 
population trend, which could result in a large number of frail 
elderly people in need of caregiving services, is accompanied by 
several other trends which suggest that caregiving may become 
more difficult to provide in the future. 

The most commonly cited of these trends are an increase in life 
expectancy, a decrease in the birth rate, and an increase in the par* 
ticipation of women in the labor force (Montgomery & Borgatta, 
1989; Pratt & Kethley, 1988; Wisendale & Allison, 1988). The 
increased life expectancy may result in caregivers themselves 
being older adults. Individuals in their sixties or seventies may find 
themselves being the primary caregivers for parents or other 
relatives in their eighties and nineties. The increase in childless- 
ness and the trend toward having fewer children will result in 
fewer adult children to care for a greater number of older adults in 
the future. The trend toward more women being employed leaves 
these traditional caregivers little lime to care for an elderly relative 
in addition to other responsibilities. The increased divorce rate and 
the geographic mobility and dispersion of families will also make 
it difficult for families to provide the care needed by the elderly. 

In spile of available formal services, informal caregivers continue 
to provide the majority of long-term care to older adults and family 
care is recognized as a critical factor in preventing or delaying 
nursing home placement (U.S, Select Committee on Aging, 1988). 
It is estimated that 80% of care for older adults is provided by their 
families (Pilisuk & Paries. 1988). 

Caregiver Profile 

Although anyone can become a caregiver, caregivers tend to be 
women who are approximately 57 years old (U.S. Select Com- 
mittee on Aging, 1988). Adult children caring for a parent tend to 
be between 40 and 59 years old. Most are married women with 
families of their own. An estimated 44% of caregiving daughter 
and 55% of caregiving sons are employed (Blieszner & Alley, 
1990). These statistics suggest that many adult children caring for 
their parents have family and work obligations that may conflict 
with caregiving responsibilities. Caregiving spouses tend to be in 
their late 60s and 70s. When c ompar ed to the general population, 
caregivers are less likely to be employed and more likely to be 
poor or near poor and in fair to poor health (VS. Select Committee 
on Aging, 1988). The majority of caregivers have been providing 
care for 1-4 years; 80% of family caregivers provide unpaid 
assistance seven days a week and primary caregivers report 



spending between four and six hours a day in caxegiving duties 
(Pilisuk & Parks, 1988; Stone, Caffersta & Sangl, 1987). 

Caregiver Burden 

Distinctions are often made between objective and subjective 
caregiver burden (Montgomery, Gonyea & Hooyman, 1985) or 
between caregiver burden and stress (Pilisuk & Parks, 1988), with 
objective burden referring to management of tasks to be performed 
and subjective burden or stress referring to the appraisal of the 
strain on the caregiver. Both burden and stress must be examined 
to assess the effects of caregiving on the caregiver. 

Caregiving is a time-consuming responsibility which inflicts 
various limitations on the caregiver's personal life. Confinement 
has been cited as the most stressful infringement on the caregiver's 
lifestyle (Bliesner & Alley, 1990; Montgomery, Gonyea & 
Hooyman, 1985). Restriction of one's social life is the most fre- 
quently cited problem among caregivers of moderately and 
severely unpaired persons (U.S. Select Committee on Aging, 
1988). Role conflict resulting from the competing demands of the 
care recipient, other family obligations, and employment 
responsibilities is often a major complaint of caregivers. 

In addition to competing roles, many caregivers must adjust to a 
new role. Becoming a caregiver results in a change in the former 
relationship between the caregiver and the care recipient (Blieszner 
& Alley, 1990). 

Seventy-seven percent of employed women who also provide care 
reported experiencing a conflict between work and caregiving 
demands, and 35% believed that being a caregiver adversely 
affected their work (Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1988). 

The emotional and physical demands of the care recipient can also 
cause stress among caregivers. Caregivers experience more stress 
if the care recipient's impairment results in disruptive behavior and 
improper social functioning (Blieszner & Alley, 1990). Several 
studies have shown that the degree of caregiver stress increases as 
the care recipient's level of functional impairment becomes more 
severe (U.S. Select Committee on Aging, 1988). 

Many caregivers experience problems with the physical demands 
of caregiving. Some report difficulty in lifting or moving their care 
recipient, others report difficulty in performing personal care tasks. 
Barusch's study (1988) of elderly spouse caregivers found that the 
most prevalent problems experienced by caregivers involved the 
cognitive aspects of caregiving. Caregiving spouses reported grief 
over the loss of the spouse they once knew. Seventy-six percent 
reported worrying about their own health and what would happen 
if they became ill, Many expressed some form of generalized 
anxiety about the future. Sixty-seven percent reported feeling 
depressed. 
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Many caregivers report family conflict and the loss of friends and 
activities as a result of caregiving. The emotional and physical 
strains of caregiving often lead to deterioration in the caregiver's 
own health* Although caregivers report physical, financial, and 
family strains associated with caregiving, the most negative conse- 
quences of caregiving on caregivers seem to be the emotional 
strain of caregiver burdens. 

How Caregivers Cope 

The most common coping response of the caregiving spouses 
studied by Barusch (1988) was to seek help when they had 
problems, especially in the areas of care management and health 
problems* The second most common coping response was to 
simply not cope* Spouses reported not coping with sexual prob- 
lems, guilt feelings, feeling their spouse was overly dependent, 
arguments with their spouse, excessive demands made by others, 
worries about future financial problems, managing money, and 
worries about their own health* Another study found that 12% of 
caregivers drank alcohol to cope with the psychological strains of 
caregiving (Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1988). 

Effective Coping Strategies 

Interventions designed to help caregivers cope with caregiver 
burden and stress have focused on individual coping strategies, 
respite services, and support groups and other group interventions. 
Results from studies evaluating the effectiveness of different 
interventions have been equivocal. 

Individual Coping Strategies. Caregivers themselves report 
having the most success when they could somehow change a 
stressful situation and repotted highest levels of satisfaction when 
they could change it alone (Barusch, 1988)* 

Respite Care* Compared with caregivers receiving no respite cam, 
caregivers of Alzheimer's patients who had formal respite care 
were able to keep their relatives out of ins t it u tions for a longer time 
(Lawton, Brody & Saperstein, 1989)* Participants reported high 
levels of satisfaction with respite services, yet respite neither 
alleviated caregiver burden nor promoted caregiver mental health 
significantly. A program which provided adult day care services to 
older adults with dementia did report a reduction of caregiver 
burden (Eddowes, 1989)* 

Group Interventions. One study of a group intervention for 
family caregivers of dementia patients showed that, at post- 
treatment, caregivers who received the intervention showed no 
greater change in caregiver depression, life satisfaction, coping, or 
social activity than did caregivers on a waiting list who received no 
intervention (Haley, 1989)* 

In one study, individuals caring for impaired elderly relatives were 
assigned to either a waiting-list control group or to one of five 
treatment groups that received different combinations of services, 
including seminars for caregivers, support groups* family consul- 
tation services, and respite care, One interesting finding from this 
study was the reluctance of participants to use services* In spite of 
free access to services and encouragement to use services, almost 
one-third of caregivers did not use services (Montgomery & 
Borgatta, 1989). 

Challenges to Iping Caregivers 

The relixcunce of family caregivers to use services for which they 
are eligible and the preference of caregivers to solve problems on 



their own present challenges to those trying to provide services to 
family caregivers* Caregivers who have tittle time to meet their 
family, work, and caregiving responsibilities often feel they do not 
have any time left for support groups or other interventions. 
Simply locating family caregivers in need of support and getting 
them to accept such support may prove difficult Many family 
caregivers do not seek outside heb until they have reached a crisis 
point 

The literature has illustrated that a variety of coping skills are often 
needed by caregivers in order to deal with a variety of problems. 
Barusch (1988) recommends that training programs teach tech- 
niques for personal control in order to help caregivers cope without 
outside help* but also provide information about community 
resources and discuss caregiver feelings about seeking and accept- 
ing help in an effort to prepare the caregivers for a time when they 
may be unable to cope alone. 
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FAMILY INFLUENCES ON EMPLOYMENT 
AND EDUCATION 

The influence of family on occupational and educational 
attainment has been a subject of great interest to vocational 
and career educators and researchers alike As is evident from 
a literature review done by Otto and Call (1905), researchers in 
such diverse fields as child development, sociology, demo- 
graphy, and career development have long recognized that 
families play a major role in shaping their children's educa- 
tional and career decisions Only when career educators 
understand the nature and extent of the family's influence on 
employment and education can they develop effective strate- 
gies for helping parents help their children make appropriate 
and satisfying career and educational choices. This Overview 
summarizes information about the family's influence on 
employment and education and describes intervention strata* 
gies for practitioners and parents to use in assisting youth in 
reaching their full educational and employment potential. 



How Does the Family Influence Occupational/Educational 
Attainment and Choice? 

Splete and Freeman-George (1965) list the following signifi- 
cant family influence factors that affect a child's career and 
educational decisions: (1) geographic location, (2) genetic 
inheritance (3) family background, (4) socioeconomic status, 
(S) family composition. (6) parenting style, and (7) parent 
wom-reiated attitudes Whereas the first four of these factors 
have a strong influence on a child's physical and mental abili- 
ties, education and employment opportunities, and financial 
resources. t.\e last three have a profound effect on a child's 
personality type, preference for certain types of interpersonal 
relationships, work attitudes, and wM'ingness to pursue a non- 
traditional career 

It is also important to remember that the career development 
process begins long before the adult years. McOaniei and 
Hummel (1084) discuss the career development process In 
terms of three phases awareness (before age 11), exploration 
(ages 11 to 17). and preparation (age 17 to young adulthood), 
In her study of the family-career connection. Miller (1964) dis- 
cusses career development in terms of a procass beginning in 
the preschool year and reviews the effects of parents as role 
models in the career decisions of sons and daughters 



their children not only in the discussion of a selection of a 
career but also in terms of sharpening their own employabtitty 
skills" (p. 4). She places particular emphasis on the need for 
parents to teach and reinforce the need for adaptability and 
flexibility in this world of rapid change 



What Specific Kinds of Programs Are Needed? 

Schergens suggests that a parent's effectiveness as a resource 
person on which a child can draw in the career development 
process is directly dependent upon the parent's own career 
development and knowledge of the world of work. Therefore, a 
variety of different programs, each focusing on audience- 
specific needs, are required. Otto (1963) discusses the occupa- 
tional outlook for the different regions of the United States and 
the various offerings available at postsecondary institutions 
Gormtey (1963) describes an audiovisual/print prevocetionai 
education program designed to meet the special needs of 
bilingual junior high students and their parents. The program 
features home learning activities focusing on developing pro- 
vocational skills, making free time pay off, making the most of 
oneself, and developing appropriate work attitudes and behav- 
ior. Another program intended to train parents to train their 
special needs children in making the transition from school to 
career is that outlined in the package entitled Corridors to 
Careers A Quid* for Pgrwnts and D/teb/erf Youth (If ro. Kopp. 
and Liming 1066). This training program for parents of dis- 
abled youth failures— 

a parent guides covering career exploration and planning for 
transition through the Individualized Education Program 
(IEP) (assessing interests and abilities, teaming what 
appropriate jobs are available, understanding training 
options, and identifying modifications needed at the work 
site); 

• job search and survival skills (obtaining job leads, writing 
application letters and resumes, interviewing, and develop- 
ing good work habits); 

a independent living skills (identifying transportation and 
housing needs and options, developing home management 
and decision-making skills, and building interpersonal 

Skills) 

The package also includes a trainer s manual explaining ways 
in which parent training teams can teach other parents to play 
a supportive role in the school-to-work transition of their own 
disabled adolescents. 



Why Are Family-Oriented Career Development 
Programs Needed? 

The aforementioned discussion of the documented influence 
of parents on their children's career and educational choices 
and the importance of parental role models are obvious 
answers to this question In a 1960 speech. Becky L. 
Schergens. then executive director of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, discussed yet another reason for family- 
oriented career development programs. Recognizing that 
q -nrents play a central role in their children's career develop* 
E RI C tnt ind thit P*rents '"directly >*lp their children by helping 
em selves. Schergens asserts that "parents must work with 



How ~=n Practitioner! Meet Hie Need for 
Famtty-Orlented Career D e v elop m e n t? 

One way of responding to the need for family-oriented career 
education is to follow Schergens* (1660) suggestion and help 
parents become better "career counselors" by helping them 
develop their own empJoyability skills. Another important role 
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of parent education it to address the unique needs of parents 
of different groups of special needs children. Spiete and 
Freeman-George (IMS) outline a comprehensive plan for 
counselor interventions that revolves around helping young 
adults recognize the influences of family and increase their 
personal autonomy through a three-step exploration of self, 
educations/occupational information, and relationships with 
family and significant others Representative interventions in 
the model include making a family systems review, developing 
paradigms of family interaction, and making an occupational 
family tree 
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What Steps Can Parents Take on Their Own? 

Schergens (1960) sees a dual role for parents in the career 
development process as guides or resource persons for their 
own children and as advocates for increased opportunities in 
the area of career education for all children, with emphasis on 
the impact that parents can have at the community, state, and 
local levels. Stressing the importance of the parent as a pro- 
vider of information and experiences conducive to the forma* 
tion of proper school and work attitudes. McDaniets and 
Hummel (1964) hst 13 steps that parents can take to assist in 
their children's career development. These include encourag- 
ing the development of such basic work attitudes as prompt* 
ness, respect, and responsibility, stressing that the work child- 
ren do in school is good, important, and related to the larger 
world of work: helping children understand that no one indi- 
vidual can be completely competent in all things; providing a 
climate conducive to study; serving as the connecting link 
between home and school; and encouraging participation in 
diverse experiences outside of school, including leisure activi- 
ties and part-time fobs 
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r ERlC Clcaringhoasc on Testa, Measurement and Evaluation Digest No. 2, February 1989^ 

Finding Information About Standardized Tests 



by Lawrence M. Rxtdner and Kathryn Dorko 



Finding the right standardized achievement or 
aptitude test can be quite difficult. You need to identify 
a variety of potentially useful tests, collect and review 
technical materials, and identify and evaluate the 
practical considerations of using these tests. 

This digest is designed to help you with the first step 
- identifying useful standardized tests. In this digest, we 
describe 

• books that describe available tests, 

• test reviews, 

• online information retrieval systems, and 

• other sources for testing information. 

The printed sources are available in most academic 
libraries. These sources only contain brief information 
about individual tests. They do not contain copies of the 
tests themselves. You will probably want to contact test 
publishers for more detailed information. 

Books that Describe Available Tests 

The following books have basic, non-evaluative 
information about a wide range of available tests. All 
include statements about intended audience, date, 
scoring, author, costs, and publisher. 

• Mitchell, James V. Jr. (ed.), Tests in Print III (TIP 
HI): An Index to Tests, Test Reviews, and the 
Literature an Specific Tests. Buros Institute of 
Mental Measurements, University of Nebraska 
Press, 901 North 17th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 
68588-0520, (402) 472-3581, 1983, 714 pages. 

Tests in Print describes more than 2,400 published 
tests. It also contains more than 16,000 references 
about specific tests, a cumulative name index for 
each test th%t covers all references in TIP m and the 
nine Mental Measurements Yearbooks (MMY), a 
directory of test publishers with all the tests of each 
publisher listed, a title index that covers all tests in 
print and all out-of-print tests once listed in MMY, a 



name index to authors of more than 70,000 
documents (tests, reviews, excerpts, and references) 
in the nmcMMYs and TIP III, and a scanning index 
for quickly finding tests that are designed for 
particular populations. 

• Keyser, Daniel J, and Sweetland, Richard C. (eds.), 
Tests: A Comprehensive Reference for Assessment in 
Psychoio&, Education, and Business (2nd ed. ). Test 
Corporation of America, 4050 Pennsylvania, Suite 
310, Kansas City, Missouri 64112, (816) 756-1490, 
1986, U96 pages. 

This book concisely describes more than 3,100 
published tests in a 'quick-scanning, easy-to-read" 
format It gives a brief description and information 
about the population targeted by the test, the 
purpose, and administrative and publication 
information. 

• The Educational Te^ng Service Test Collection 
Catalog, Volume I: Achievement Tests and 
Measurement Devices. Oryx Press, 2214 North 
Central Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 85004-1483, 
(800) 457-6799, 1986, 296 pages. 

This catalog gives information about more than 
2,000 achievement tests in the ETS Test Collection. 
It indexes tests by author, title, and subject category. 

• Krug, Samuel E (ed.), Psych ware Sourcebook 
1988-1989. Test Corporation of America, 1988, 640 
pages. 

This book describes 450 computer-based products 
used in psychology, education, and business. Most 
products go beyond simple test scoring and involve 
administration and report generation. The book has 
five indeses: Test Title, Product Category, Product 
Application, Service, and Supplier. 

• Pletcher, Barbara P., Locks, Nancy A., Reynolds, 
Dorothy F., and Sisson, Bonnie G.A Guide to 
Assessment Instruments for Limited English Speaking 
Students. SantiHa Publishing Company, New York. 
Out-of-print Available through ERIC Document 
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Reproduction Service, 3900 Wheeler Avenue, 
Alexandria, Virginia 22304 (800) 227-3742, TM Oil 
805, 1977, 223 pages. 

While somewhat dated, this reference gives you 
leads to assessment instruments for nstiw speakers 
of Chinese, French, Italian, Navajo, Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Tagalog, The instruments listed in this 
guide were designed for use with students in K-6 
and were normed with students in the US. 
Descriptive, technical, cultural, and linguistic 
information is given for about 400 tests. 

Test Reviews 

Several major books give in-depth, candid reviews of 
available tests- The best-known books are: 

• Mitchell, James V. Jr. (ed) The Ninth Mental 
Measurement Yearbook Buros Institute of Mental 
Measurements, 1985, 2,002 pages. 

The Yearbooks, published periodically since 1932, 
are a comprehensive source of factual and evaluative 
information about commercially available ;est& The 
Ninth Mental Measurement Yearbook, contains 
information about 1,400 tests and includes 1,266 
original reviews. In addition to descriptive 
information and test reviews, this book has 
bibliographic references to studies and articles 
about specific instruments, and a current directory 
of test publishers. 

# Keyser, Daniel J., and Sweetland, Richard C (eds.)t 
Test Critiques. Test Corporation of America, 
Volume 1, 1985, 800 pages; Volume n, 1985, 872 
pages; Volume m, 1985, 784 pages; Volume IV, 
1986, 768 pages; Volume V, 1986, 608 pages; 
Volume VI, 1987, 712 f - ges. 

Test Critiques emphasizes the practical aspects of 
test administration* Each review in this series has an 
introduction, practical applications, technical 
aspects, and an overall critique of the test 

Online Information Retrieval Systems 

Identifying and searching test information can be 
done quickly and efficiently through the online database 
system managed by Bibliographic Retrieval Services 
(BRS), 1200 Route 7, Lantham, New York, 12110, (800) 
468-0908. 

BRS provides sophisticated search routines and 
access to databases that contain test information. You 



or your librarian can search by test title, parts of a title, 
subject, purpose, availability, grade level, or any 
combination of these and other descriptors. The 
following testing databases are available: 

The Educational Testing Service File (ETSF) 

This is an online index to the tests contained in the 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) Test Collection. 
Developed to support the work of ETS test 
development staff, the ETS Test Collection has 
more than 14,000 commercial and unpublished tests. 
More than 8,000 tests that are currently available are 
in the ETSF. 

Mental Measurements Yearbook Database (MMYD) 

This is an online index to 1,400 tests and reviews 
covered in the Mental Measurement Yearbooks. 
Although considerably smaller than the ETSF 
database, the MMYD has more detailed 
information about each test and more information 
that can be searched. 

Other Sources for Testing Information 

Other sources for testing information are described 



• Fabiano, Emily, and O'Brien, Nancy. Testing 
Information Sources for Educators. ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurement and 
Evaluation, American Institutes for Research, 3333 
K Street, NW, Suite 300, Washington, DC 20007, 
(202) 342-5060, Report TME-94, 1987, 61 pages. 

This is a guide to more than 150 books, journals, 
indexes, and computer-based services and 
organizations that provide information about 
student assessment. It also includes a subject index. 

• Crosby-Muilcnburg, CorTyn. Psychological and 
Educational Tests: A Selective Annotated Guide. 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service (TM 011 
545), 1988, 35 pages. 

Developed as a guide to the extensive measurement 
resources available to patrons of the Humbolt State 
University library (Areata, CA), this report 
identifies a wide range *x>ok$, reports, and 
journals about tests* It incudes an extensive listing 
of references within specific disciplines, such as 
special education, counseling, and early childhood 
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Finding Non-Commercia? Tests 



by Corryn Crosby-Muilenburg, Humboit (CA)> Staff University Library 



*VA7hjlc a wide range of commercial tests are available 
* * to assess growth in knowledge and cognitive skills 
(see ERIC/TM Digest #5), program evaluation and 
research in education can often benefit by assessing other 
characteristics that students may bring to the program or 
may acquire as a result of the program. Student 
attitudes, beliefs, behaviors, and indicators of 
psychological well-being, for example, can supplement 
measures of academic achievement- 

Proven, commercially available tests are not always 
available to measure these special characteristics of 
students. This digest is designed to help you identify 
potentially useful tests and other assessment instruments 
from sources other than commercial test vendors. In this 
digest, we describe 

# guides to sources of non-commercial tests and 

• compilations of ncn-commercial tests. 

In many cases, the non-commercial tests described in 
these guides and compilations have been used in 
published research studies* Often, reliability and validity 
information is available. You may find these instruments 
helpful either as they are or as input when developing 
your own instruments. 



Guides to Sources of Non-Commercial 
Tests 



Chun, Ki'Taek, et al. Measures for Psychological 
Assessment: A Guide to 1000 Original Sources and 
Their Applications. Ann Arbor Survey Research 
Center, Institute for Social Research, 1975 (BF 6983 
C45). 

This extensive bibliography of 3,000 non-commercial, 
informal, and ad hoc instruments has two major 
sections: (1) primary references from 26 journals 
published between 1960 and 1970 in which the tests 
were first discussed; and (2) applications of the tests 
that identify significant research in which the 



instruments were incorporated. An author index and 
a descriptor index are included. 



The ETS Collection Catalog: Achievement Tests and 
Measurement Devices. Phoenix, AZ: Oryx Press, 1986, 
1988 (LB 3051). 

This series is based on the Educational Testing 
Service's test collection database of more than 15,000 
commercial and non-commercial tests. The 2,000 or 
so achievement tests listed in Volume 1 are indexed by 
subject (including population), author, and title. 
Volume 2 describes M00 vocational measures for all 
ages and grade levels* Information includes title, 
personal or institutional author, publication date, 
availability, source, target audience, notes on testing 
time, number of items, sublet ~, and an abstract. 
Some of these tests are part of the ETS Tests in 
Microfiche collection. 

Goldman, Bert A» and Saunders, John 1* Directory of 
Unpublished Experimental Mental Measures. Vols. 1-4 
NY: Human Sciences Press, 1974 (BF 431 G625). 

This four-volume set provides references to 
nonstandardtzed, experimental mental measures (tests 
that are not currently marketed commercially). It 
catalogs tests that are available in 46 journals. 
Instruments are not evaluated, but brief descriptions, 
reliability and validity data, the sources, and related 
research information are provided. Measures are 
grouped in 23 categories. A comprehensive subject 
index (for Vols. 1-4) is provided in Volume 4. 

Johnson, Orral G. Tests and Measurements in Child 
Development: Handbooks I and U. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1971 & 1976 (BF 722 J64 and BF 722 
J645). 

Handbook I describes 300 unpublished measures of 
child behavior from birth to 12 years. Descriptions 
indud author, age of target population, variable 
measured, source of measure, brief summary with 
sample items, reliability and validity information, and 
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a bibliography. This volume contains an i. ^ior index, 
a measure index, a subject index, and a general index. 

Handbook II describes an additional 900 unpublished 
measures of child behavior from birth tc age 18. 
Adm inis t ration, norms, validity and reliability 
information, target population, and bibliographic 
information are included. This handbook contains 
author and subject indexes. 



Compilations of Non-Commercial Tests 

Cook, John Ductal. The Experience of Work: A 
Compendium and Review of 249 Measures and Their 
Use. NY: Academic Press, 1981 (HF 5549.5 A83 E9 
1981). 

This book contains 249 measures of work, including 
leauership style, overall job satisfaction, specific 
satisfactions, alienation nnd commitment, and work 
values. Each section is introduced by a bibliographic 
essay outlining research use of the instruments. The 
book also has an extensive bibliography and an index 
of scales and sub-scales. 

Corcoran, Kevin, and Fischer, JoeL Measures for 
Clinical Practice: A Sourcebook. NY: Free Press, 
1987 (BF 176 C66 1987). 

This book provides descriptions of rapid assessment 
instruments that practitioners can use to measure 
problems that are common to clinical practice. 
Instruments are short, easy to score, and easy to 
a dminist er. Measures are divided into three sections: 
instruments for adults, for children, and for couples 
and families. For each instrument, availability 
information, the primary reference, norms, reliability 
and validity information, and scoring information are 
provided. 

Hudson, W. W. The Clinical Measurement Package: A 
Field Manual Homewood, II: Dorsey Press (RC 469 
H83 1982). 

This book contains nine short-form scales designed to 
monitor and evaluate progress in therapy. 
Depression, self-esteem, marital discord, sexual 
discord, parent-child relationships, mfrafawiiiar 
stress, and peer relationship! are measured. 
Administration information, scoring information, 
reliability data, and validity data are provided. 



Robinson, John P., Athannsioo, Robert, and Head, 
Hendra B. Measures erf Occupational Attitudes and 
Occupational Characteristics. Ann Arbor. Survey 
Research Center, Institute for Social Research, 1969 
(HF 5549.5 J63R62). 

This book contains 77 measures and reviews of tests 
that can be used to define job satisfaction, 
occupational attitudes and values, leadership styles, 
and job attitudes. 

Robinson, John P„ Rusk, Jerroid, G„ and Head, 
Hendra B. Measures of Politico* Attitudes. Ann 
Arbor Survey Research Center, Institute for Social 
Research, 1968 (JA 74.5 R6). 

This book contains 95 measures of attitudes toward 
politics, liberalism/conservatism, race and ethnic 
origins, and the political process. Assessments of the 
form and scope of each test are made. 

Robinson, John P. and Shaver, PhiUip R. Measures of 
Social Psychological Attitudes (Rev. ed.). Ann Arbor: 
Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, 
1973 (HM 251 R739 1973). 

This book contains 106 measures of 
soc&-psychcJogical attitudes, including life 
satisfaction, self-esteem, internal-external locus of 
control, and alienation and anomia. This book 
emphasizes measures that are especially useful in 
survey research rather than in laboratory settings. 
Reliability information, norms, sample adequacy, and 
administration and scoring data are provided. 

Shaw, Marvin E. and Wright, Jack M. Scales for the 
Measurement of Attitudes. NY: McGraw-Hill, 1967 
(BF378A75S45). 

This book contains 176 scales that are related to social 
practices, politics, religion, ethnic and national 
groups, significant others, and social institutions. 
Scales are evaluated and presented in fulL An 
extensive bibliography is included. 



Simon, A. and Boyer, E.G. Mirrors for Behavior II: An 
Anthology of Observation Instruments. Philadelphia: 
Research for Better Schools, 1970 (LB 11313 S552). 

This book contains 79 observational systems drawn 
from education, group dynamics, psychotherapy, 
medicine, industry, and anthropology. 
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DIGEST #E493 EC-90 



FOSTERING THE POSTSECONDARY ASPIRATIONS OF 
GIFTED URBAN MINORITY STUDENTS 



On a beautiful spring day, as Maria was getting help with a 
paper she was writing, she said, I'm going to hate working 
inside for the rest of my life." 

I laughed and said, H lt depends on what kind of job you 
have whether or not you have to work inside." 

She looked both puzzled and surprised and then re- 
sponded, "But fm going to be a secretary," thus implying 
that her workdays would be spent indoors. 

Stunned, I asked her why on earth she planned to be a 
secretary. She told me thai her mother had always told her 
that being a secretary was "the very best job." 

Why was I stunned that this 15-year-old Mexican- 
American girl planned to be a secretary? Because she at- 
tends a magnet school for gifted adolescents, scores at the 
99th percentile on achievement tests, has an tQ that indi- 
cates superior Intelligence, is highly creative, and has ex* 
traordinary writing ability. 

Is this situation unique? Or is a discrepancy between 
actual potential and self-perceived potential common 
among gifted urban minority youth? Tragically, it appears to 
be the norm rather than the exception. Throughout their 
childhood, gifted students from middle- to upper-middle- 
class homes hear an achievement message, which includes 
plans for attending a good college or university. Many of 
these students have parents who attended college or who 
at least believe that a college education is essential in order 
to better oneself. 

On the other hand, gifted students from tower- 
socioeconomic-status homes often have a different mes- 
sage communicated to them: Education is not essential to 
"making it" in the world. Getting and keeping a "job" is the 
goal, as opposed to choosing and being satisfied with the 
"career" to which middle-socioeconomic-status students as- 
pire. Going beyond the high school diploma is generally 
seen as an unnecessary waste of time and money. Long* 
range goals are not a real part of urban minority families' 
schema; they tend to focus on the immediate future. The as- 
piration to achieve by capitalizing on one's intelligence and 
creativity is rarely fostered by these families. In fact, even if 
it is stimulated elsewhere, it may be suppressed by family 
pressure. 

Gifted students "do not stop being gifted when they turn 
eighteen" (Daniel, 198f<, p. 235), and just as they have 
needed differentiated attention focused on their elementary, 



middle, and high school education, so do they need differ- 
entiated attention focused on their post secondary experi- 
ence tf changes are to be made in the attitudes of gifted ur- 
ban minority youth so that they seek the requisite college 
experiences, changes must be made in the attitudes of 
those people who have the most influence over their educa- 
tion. Teachers, counselors, principals, parents, and the stu- 
dents themselves must become more attentive to the diffe- 
rential requirements of this population of gifted students. 
These suggestions for consciousness-raising presented 
here are based on experience gained while working with 
gifted urban minority students in a large metropolitan area 

Teachers 

For many gifted urban minority students, their teachers are 
the main, and sometimes only, source of encouragement 
and information regarding educational opportunities. A 
teacher's influence is immeasurable: A single teacher can 
be the catalyst for ensuring that a bright youth expands and 
develops himself or herself by attending college. In order to 
be this catalyst, however, the teacher must be aware and 
take steps toward fostering the notion that the student can 
have a better chance to succeed if a college education is 
sought and obtained. 

First of all, teachers of gifted urban minority yuuth need 
to realize that there is a disparity between their aspirations 
for these students and the aspiration. * the students them- 
selves. Part of it can be attributed to a cultural difference, 
since the ranks of teachers are predominantly filled with 
people from middle-class backgrounds. Teachers should be 
sensitive to differences, but not judgmental, and should not 
assume that the students' background is deficient. 

Second, teachers must realize that, as they begin to 
encourage these able students to attend college, some de- 
fensive attitudes may surface in both students and parents. 
Marion pointed out that 

A major need of black parents of low socioeconom- 
ic gifted and talented children is the maintenance 
of a normal family-school relationship. This is often 
the most difficult hurdle for parents and teachers to 
overcome, for giftedness and talentedness are not 
the necessary "looked for" virtues in many low- 
socioeconomic children. (1981, p. 33) 
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Defensiveness may manifest itself as students belliger- 
ently claim that they do not even want to go to college 
("Who needs K anyway?") or as they nonchalantly accept 
material that is offered. Teachers must realize that these be- 
haviors are often indicative that a student is receiving nega- 
tive messages from home concerning college attendance. 
Continued gentle persuasion must be offered to such stu- 
dents and their parents. 

Close and sensitive contact with parents is one way 
that teachers can have the desired influence on bright urban 
minority students' postsecondary aspirations. Telephone 
contacts, letters about upcoming college introductory 
events, information about scholarships, and personal con- 
ferences are all recommended for establishing and main- 
taining a rapport that will be conducive to parents' accep- 
tance of a young person's going to college. 

Just as frequent contact with parents is necessary to in- 
culcate the idea of college for their children, so too is it nec- 
essary for the students to hear the message, ft will take 
more than a few casual references dropped into conversa- 
tions to instill this idea. Teachers must make a deliberate ef- 
fort to establish with these students the idea that they 
should attend college and are capabia of doing so. 

In addition to talking directly to students about college, 
teachers can invite others to do so. For example, minority 
adults who have succeeded in business, education, the 
arts, or the professions could be invCod as guest speakers. 
These adults can share with the students how they chose 
tne college or university they did, how they financed their 
college education, how long it took them, what adjustments 
they had to make in college, and what benefits they have 
derived from the college experience. 

Teachers can also keep a bulletin board on which they 
and members of the class can post newspaper and maga- 
zine articles regarding scholarships, grants, and other op- 
portunities for minority students. Gifted education journals 
and newsletters (both state and national) carry such an- 
nouncements, and the teacher or selected students cculd 
be responsible for monitoring these journals at the local uni- 
versity or public library. 

A final awareness that teachers must have regarding 
their gifted urban minority students is the anxiety that many 
of these students feel regarding their post-high-school life. 
Some are the first in their family to finish high school. This 
accomplishment alone presents them with choices for which 
no family member has set a precedent and affords them op- 
portunities for which they have no family role model. Others 
have already determined that they want further education 
and are fearful of the battle they anticipate when their par- 
ents become aware of these plans. A portion of these stu- 
dents are apprehensive regarding their ability to measure 
up, intellectually and financially, to the task of college partic- 
ipation. Teachers should make an effort to allay some of 
these fears and provide strategies that will enable students 
to accept and deaf rationally with them. 

Counselors 

Because of the void that exists between high school coun- 
seling and college advising (Grites, 1979) and because of 
the additional obstacles and pressures that impinge on gift- 



ed urban minority students who attend college, the school 
counselor's role in preparing gifted urban minority youth for 
appropriate postsecondary school education cannot be un- 
derestimated. According to Dunham and Russo, counselors 

are needed to help direct the career education pro- 
gram for the gifted disadvantaged students. They 
are also needed for individual counseling to point 
out educational and career possibilities for each 
student. The counselor must be aware of the 
needs and obstacles that create problems for 
these students. (1983, p. 26) 

More than other gifted students, gifted urban minority 
youth must have strong guidance in this area. In the recent 
Carnegie Report on teaching as a profession, the statement 
was made that "good counseling is indispensable for poor 
and minority youngsters, who often have few others to turn 
to for advice* (1986, p. 14). Counselors must take an early 
and active role in implanting the idea of college, lining up 
college recruiters, and obtaining financial aid for these stu- 
dents. 

Impressing gifted urban minority students with the im- 
portance of attending college may involve the counselor in 
designing a career awareness program that iterates the ed- 
ucational preparations necessary for various career fields. 
Such a program should be an ongoing effort that integrates 
ail that the counselor can determine about student interests, 
career availability, and community mores. 

School counselors traditionally work with college re- 
cruiters, but the job becomes more involved when the re- 
cruits are girted students from urban minority backgrounds. 
Counselors can work to raise the consciousness of recruit- 
era regarding the differing demands of attracting bright ur- 
ban youth. College recruiters need to realize that, to a great- 
er extent than with other students, the parents must also be 
convinced— not just to send their child to XYZ college, but 
to send their child to any college. 

In working with parents, the question "How much is this 
going to cost?" naturally arises. For low-socioeconomic- 
status parents, the cost of college tuition, room and board, 
books, and travel is a burden they cannot bear. Financial 
aid must be sought for these students— from the colleges 
and universities they will attend, from foundations, from the 
U.S. government, from service clubs and organizations, and 
from private individuals. Laying the groundwork for this sort 
of commitment is the most difficult part of the task. Once or- 
ganizations and individuals have donated money and have 
seen the enormous positive results of their investment, they 
will continue to give. But the initial contacts require time and 
effort. 

Even if a student receives a full scholarship, one aspect 
of college expense that is not covered by financial aid is the 
cost of "keeping up with the Joneses/ that is, the cost of fit- 
ting in. The culture shock will be severe enough that the mi- 
nority urban gifted student's trauma need not be accentuat- 
ed by feeling completely out of place due to inappropriate 
clothing and the lack of ability to go out and grab a pizza. 
Counselors soliciting money for this sort of student support 
must make a strong case to potential contributors. They 
may find that successful minority adults who attended ex- 
pensive, respected colleges or universities under a severe 
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GANGS 

By Joan Gaustad 



Although youth gangs have existed in the cities of the 
United States almost as long as the nation itself, trends 
during the last two decades have alarmed school and com- 
munity officials. Gangs, now more violent than ever, are 
spreading to new locations. Warns Clarence Terhune, di- 
rector of the California Youth Authority, "the problem can 
erupt anywhere at almost any time" (Kay McKinney 1988). 

What Is a Gang? 

Gangs vary tremendously in composition and activities. 
Irving Spergel (1989) suggests the following working defini- 
tion: "juvenile and young adults associating together for 
serious, especially violent, criminal behavior with special 
concents for 'turfV* Turf can signify the control of a 
physical territory, a criminal enterprise, or both. 

Defense of turf can lead to extreme violence. As 
Captain Raymond Gott of the Los Angeles Sheriffs Office 
says, simply "wearing the wrong color in a certain neigh- 
borhood can get you killed" (McKinney). Turf lines are 
normally drawn in the neighborhoods, but gang rivalries 
also have a devastating impact on schools. Often, even non- 
gang members begin bringing weapons to school for 
"protection* from robberies and gang violence (Cindy 
Tursman 1989). 

Asian, black, Hispanic, white and interracial gangs 
exist, ranging in size from a few members to thousands. 
Ages range from preteen to adult, but the average age is 
dropping— from 15 in 1984, to 13 1/2 in 1987 (McKinney). 
The vast majority of gang members are male (Spergel). 

Most gang members advertise their membership by dis- 
tinctive dress and behaviors, including handkerchiefs and 
shoelaces of specific colors, jewelry, tattoos, jargon, and 
hand gestures. They mark their territory and challenge other 
gangs witlt spray-painted graffiti or gang symbols. The Na- 
tional School Safety Center (NSSC 1988) provides an excel- 
lent summary of the characteristics of different types of 
gangs. 

Why Do Gangs Form? 

According to Larry Rawles, deputy director of 
Philadelphia's Crisis Intervention Network, gang member- 
ship offers kids status, acceptance, and self-esteem they 
haven't found elsewhere (Del Stover 1986). In poorer com- 
munities, a breakdown of family and community structures 
may leave kids more receptive to gang recruitment. How- 
ever, gangs can also form in affluent areas among kids who 
feel alienated from friends and families (Stover). 

Financial gain is a powerful motive for gang involve- 
ment, especially for impoverished youths witn poor educa- 
tion and lack of access to decent jobs (McKinney). The vast 
sums of money available through the drug trade have in- 
creased the size of gangs, both by recruitment and by longer 
retention of members. Usually only a few adult gang 
members make large sums of money. Aware that courts 
treat juveniles far more leniently than adults, they shield 
themselves by using juvenile gang members as everything 



from lookouts to gang hitmen (NSSC). Drug trafficking 
makes traditional turf battles bloodier by providing the 
money for sophisticated weaponry, and it creates new 
sources of conflict as rival gangs fight over lucrative drug 
territories (McKinney). 

Where Are Gangs a Problem and How Do They Spread? 

Gangs continue to be active in large cities where they 
have been long established, and they are spreading to 
suburbs and smaller cities. Pressure by police and rivals and 
the lure of higher drug profits push gangs to seek new terri- 
tories (Dan Bryant 1989). Meanwhile, in many midsize com- 
munities factory closings and business failures create unem- 
ployment and poverty, conditions conducive to gang activ- 
ity" (Tursman). 

In some cities, like Chicago and Philadelphia, gang 
activity is actually stabilizing or declining as their gangs 
move into other cities like Detroit and Milwaukee (Turs- 
man). Gangs flourish in Los Angeles, the current "gang 
capital of the U.S.," in spite of increased community and 
police efforts, and have spread like cancer to surrounding 
communities (Stover). The Drug Enforcement Agency has 
confirmed the presence of members of Los Angeles gangs in 
forty-nine other cities across the nation. Chris Baca, director 
of Albuquerque's Youth Development, Inc., warns other 
midsize cities to react quickly; by the time Albuquerque 
acknowledged it had a problem, gangs with Los Angeles 
origins were firmly established (McKinney). 

School officials in Eugene, Oregon, aware of the 
dramatic increase in gang activity in nearby Portland, 
recently made a unique attempt to block its spread to their 
own community. On October 2, 1989, eighteen-year-old 
Robbie Robinson, accompanied by two friends wearing 
gang colors, enrolled at South Eugene High School. Admin- 
istrators contacted Jefferson High School in Portland, 
Robinson's previous high school, and learned he had an 
extensive record of gang activity and had been barred from 
finishing high school there. On Robinson's first day of 
attendance, a group of seven additional teens dressed in gang 
fashion entered and walked through the halls. One of them 
announced that he, too, planned to enroll 

Principal Don Jackson suspended Robinson. A week 
later, in the first such action in the nation, the school board 
sought an injuction in Lane County Circuit Court to bar the 
student permanently from the city's schools, not on the basis 
of any specific actions, but because "his mere presence at 
the school in clothing associated with gang membership con- 
stitutes a danger to the health and safety of students" (Jeff 
Wright 1989). On November 8, the injunction was granted. 

Some citizens expressed concern about the constitution- 
ality of the ruling, but members of the local chapter of the 
NAACP and of the Community Coalition for the Prevention 
of Gangs applauded the action. Said Jackson, "You don't 
un-gang a community. We may not be able to keep it out, 
but at least we have to try" (personal interview, May 7, 
1990). 
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How Can School Officials Fight Gang Activity? 

Experts agree the schools must be established as 
neutral ground Anything related to gang membership 
should be banned: weapons, violence, illegal activity, 
gang-identified clothing, insignia, and gestures. Staff can 
expect to be tested constantly by the subtle and changing 
forms of gang symbols. 

Administrators must communicate clear, consistent 
standards of discipline and enforce them. In a study of 
Ohio gang activity, Dr. Ronald Huff found that teachers 
who backed down in confrontations were more likely to be 
assaulted than teachers who were fair but firm (Bryant). 
The NSSC details a number of specific conflict prevention 
strategies. 

Graffiti should be painted over immediately. Not only 
does this signal that school property is not the gang's, it 
also discourages rival gangs from responding with more 
graffiti, or worse, defacing their rival's symbols, which can 
lead to retaliation and violence. 

Anti-gang policies of the Portland school superinten- 
dent included searching students and lockers if there were 
indications of drugs or weapons, and expelling and refer- 
ring to juvenile court any student found to possess weapons 
(McKinney). 

Some districts split up gangs by transferring disruptive 
students. This may reduce friction, but Spergel warns new 
problems sometimes result; a gang member may be picked 
out if he is transferred to a school dominated by another 
gang (Stover). Schools may also offer alternative educa- 
tional programs for gang members (Richard Arthur 1989). 

Districts unused to gang activity may be reluctant to 
acknowledge its appearance. Roberto Rivera, director of 
the Chicago Intervention Network, urges school boards to 
encourage administrators to be alert for signs of gang 
activity and assure them that reporting problems won't 
reflect adversely on them (Stover). 

Preventive efforts are also important Chicago schools 
offer recreational alternatives to gang activity by staying 
open for evening extracurricular activities (Stover). The 
City -of Paramount, California, has developed an anti-gang 
curriculum entitled "Alternatives to Gang Membership'' 
(Tursman). Experts stress the importance of starting pre- 
vention programs in the early elementary grades in order to 
circumvent gang influence (Bryant), Spergel suggests 
specifically targeting "youth who give clear indication of 
gang involvement" as opposed to those identified as 
generally "at-risk." Some warning signs include evidence 
of child abuse, behavior and personality changes, gang- 
identified dress, sudden unexplained wealth, and increased 
substance abuse (NSSC). 

How Can Schools and Communities Jointly Fight Gangs? 

Information sharing is vital. Milwaukee School 
Security chief Jerry Mourning urges schools to keep abreast 
of gang rivalries: "You need to know what's happening in 
the community. What happens over the weekend, we 
handle on Monday mornings" (Stover). In Chicago, the 
school board receives monthly reports on student assaults 



from each school to give them an overview of citywide 
trends (Stover). 

Police expertise can benefit schools. In Chicago, 
police have trained 6,000 teachers to identify gang 
behaviors. Milwaukee school administrators and police 
meet periodically to exchange information on gang 
activities. Police can also train school staff to handle 
armed or violent youths (Stover). 

In many communities, schools have joined law en- 
forcement, judicial, and civil authorities to create coordi- 
nated anti-gang programs, such as the Philadelphia Crisis 
Intervention Network and the Chicago Intervention 
Network. School boards in Pasadena and Compton, 
California, have invited the Los Angeles Community 
Youth Gang Services "to conduct weekly seminars for 
fourth, fifth, and sixth graders on the dangers of becoming 
involved with a street gang" (Stover). The NSSC lists a 
number of successful school and community programs, 
some preventive in nature. 

Sometimes anti-gang efforts go beyond the commu- 
nity. In 1985, Illinois passed legislation increasing 
penalties for distribution or sale of weapons and drugs 
within 1,000 feet of school property. New Jersey recently 
established similar safe-school zones (Tursman). Even 
comprehensive efforts may be unable to eliminate gangs. 
But school officials can take steps to control gang activity 
within their sphere, and they can make valuable contribu- 
tions to reducing the problem in their communities. 
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Passing the Tests of General Educational 
Development (GED Tests) and earning a high 
school equivalency diploma enables people 
who did not finish high school to qualify for 
more jobs and opportunities. In 1988, nearly 
740,000 people throughout the United States, 
the U.S. territories, and in ten Canadian 
provinces and territories took the GED Tests. 
About 72 percent passed the tests and 
qualified for a GED diploma. More than 10 
million persons have earned GED diplomas 
since 1971. 

Many adult education programs, schools, 
libraries, state governments, and local 
governments work closely with the American 
Council on Education, the sponsor of the 
GED, to help people who do not have a high 
school diploma. This digest provides answers 
to some of the questions most often asked 
about the program 



Who Can Take the GED Tests? 

Adults who are not in high school or who 
left school without graduating can take the 
GED Tests, as long as they meet other 
eligibility requirements set by their state 
department of education. Many states, for 



example, have minimum age and residency 
requirements. 



How Useful Is a GED Diploma or 
Credential? 

GED graduates can qualify to attend 
college, enter training programs, and get better 
jobs. The GED diploma, like a high school 
diploma, is no guarantee you will get a specific 
job or into a specific college. However, many 
colleges and employers demand at least a high 
school diploma or its equivalent In the U.S., a 
recent survey showed that 92 percent of all 
colleges accept GED graduates and 96 percent 
of all employers accept the GED as the 
equivalent of a high school diploma. 

What do I have to know to pass? 

There are five parts to the GED Tests. 
They are: Writing Skills, Social Studies, 
Science, Interpreting literature and the Arts, 
and Mathematics. The test questions require 
general knowledge and thinking skills. All the 
test questions are multiple choice, except Part 
D of the Writing Skills Test, for which you 
must write an essay. The tests are available in 
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English, Spanish, and French and in large 
print, audio, and Braille. 



How can I prepare for the GED Tests? 

No formal preparation is requircu, but 
many people attend adult education classes 
before taking the GED Tests. Classes are 
offered by local school districts, colleges, and 
community service agencies and are usually 
free. Teachers in these programs can help you 
decide what areas you need to study to prepare 
for the tests. Books and other study materials 
are also widely available at book stores and 
libraries. A GED preparation program is 
carried by many cable and public television 
stations. 



education program or state department of 
education. Some states have walk-in testing; in 
others you must apply in advance. 



How Much Does it Cost to Take the 
GED Tests? 

In most places, there is a small fee for 
testing, and sometimes there is an additional 
charge for issuing a credential or diploma. In 
four states and one U.S. territory, the tests are 
given free of charge. Testing fees in the U.S. 
range from $10.00 to about $35.00; in Canada, 
they average about $40.00. In some states and 
provinces, there is an additional charge for 
retesting. 



What is a Passing Score? 

Each state and province sets its own 
passing scores. All are at or above a minimum 
set by ACE. Graduating high school seniors 
are used to decide passing scores on the GED 
Tests; the test questions are "tried out" on a 
nationally representative sample of seniors. To 
earn a GED diploma, you must earn a higher 
score than did at least 30 percent of the high 
school seniors in the sample. Scores ranging 
from 20 to 80 are used to report GED Test 
results; a score of 50 is the median for U.S. 
seniors. Most states require an average score 
of at least 45~a level at which 30 percent of the 
graduating seniors would fail. 



When and Where Are the GED Tests 
Given? 

The GED Tests are given at over 3,400 
testing locations in the U.S„ Canada, and 
overseas. To find out about testing locations 
and times in your area, call your local adult 



Can I take it again if I fail? 

Yes. In some states and provinces, there is 
a waiting period and a requirement that you 
attend a preparation program before retesting. 
However, these are usually minimal 
requirements. If you take the test more than 
once, your highest scores are counted. 



Where Can I Get More Information? 

For information about adult education 
classes and test schedules call your local adult 
education program, high school, community 
college, or public library. 

For information about GED Testing 
Service research, test development, and 
publications, write or call: 

GED Testing Service 
One Dupont Circle NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 939-9490 
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GIFTEDNESS AND THE GIFTED: WHAT'S IT ALL ABOUT? 



What Does Giftedness Mean? 

Many parents say, "I know what giftedness is, but I 
canl put it into words." This generally is followed by 
reference to a particular child who seems to manifest 
gifted behaviors. Unfortunately, there are many mis- 
conceptions of the term, ail of which become deter- 
rents to understanding and catering to the needs of 
children identified as gifted. Let's study the following 
statement: 

Giftedness is that precious endowment of po- 
tentially outstanding abilities which allows a 
person to interact with the environment with 
remarkably high levels of achievement and 
creativity. 

This statement is the product of a small neighborhood 
group of parents who took a comprehensive view of 
the concept of giftedness before focusing on any at- 
tempt to define the gifted child. They thought, first, 
that within giftedness is a quality of innateness (or, as 
they said, "a gift conferred by nature"), and second, 
that one's environment is the arena in which the gifts 
come into play and develop. Therefore, they reasoned 
that the "remarkably high levels of achievement and 
creativity" result from a continuous and functional in- 
teraction between a person's inherent and acquired 
abilities and characteristics. 

We often hear statements such as "She's a born 
artist," or "He's a natural athlete," or conversely, "Suc- 
cess never came easy for me; I had to learn the hard 
way," or "He's a self-made man." Those who manifest 
giftedness obviously have some inherent or inborn 
factors plus the motivation and stamina to learn from 
and cope with the rigors of living. 

We suggest that you wrestle with the term in your 
own way, looking at giftedness as a concept that de- 
mands the investment of time, money, and energy. 
This will help you discuss giftedness more meaning- 
fully with other parents, school administrators, school 
board memDers, or anyone who needs to understand 
the dynamics of the term. 



Who Are Gifted Children? 

Former U.S. Commissioner of Education Sidney P. 
Marland, Jr., in his August 1971 report to Congress, 
stated, "Gifted and talented children are those identi- 
fied by professionally qualified persons who by virtue 
of outstanding abilities are capable of high perfor- 
mance. These are children who require differentiated 
educational programs and/or services beyond those 
normally provided by the regular school program in or- 
der to realize their contribution to self and society." 
The same report continued: 

Children capable of high performance include 
those with demonstrated achievement and/or 
potential ability in any of the following areas, 
singly or in combination: 

1 . general intellectual ability 

2. specific academic aptitude 

3. creative or productive thi; iking 

4. leadership ability 

5. visual or performing arts 

6. psychomotor ability 

Using a broad definition of giftedness. a school sys- 
tem could expect to identify 10% to 15% or more of its 
student population as gifted and talented. A brief de- 
scription of each area o* jftedness or talent as de- 
fined by the Office of Gifted and Talented will help you 
understand this definition. 

General intellectual ability or talent. Laypersons and 
educators alike usually define this in terms of a high 
intelligence test score— usually two standard devia- 
tions above the mean— on individual or group meas- 
ures. Parents and teachers often recognize students 
with general intellectual talent by their wide-ranging 
fund of general information and high levels of vocabu- 
lary, memory, abstract word knowledge, and abstract 
reasoning. 

Specific academic aptitude or talent. Students with 
specific academic aptitudes are identified by their out- 
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standing performance on an achievement or aptitude 
test in one area such as mathematics or language 
arts. The organizers of talent searches sponsored by 
a number of universities and colleges identify stu- 
dents with specific academic aptitude who score at 
the 97th percentile or higher on standard achievement 
tests and then give these students the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test {SAT). Remarkably large numbers of stu- 
dents score at these high levels. 

Creative and productive thinking. This is the ability to 
produce new ideas by bringing together elements 
usually thought of as independent or dissimilar— the 
aptitude for developing new meanings that have so- 
cial value. Characteristics of creative and productive 
students include openness to experience, setting per- 
sonal standards for evaluation, ability to play with ide- 
as, willingness to take risks, preference for complexi- 
ty, tolerance for ambiguity, positive self-image, and 
the ability to become submerged in a task. Creative 
and productive students are identified through the use 
of tests such as the Torrance Test of Creative Think- 
ing or through demonstrated creative performance. 

Leadership ability. Leadership can be defined as the 
ability to direct individuals or groups to a common de- 
cision or action. Students who demonstrate giftedness 
in leadership ability use group skills and negotiate in 
difficult situations. Many teachers recognize leader- 
ship through a student's keen interest ana skill in 
problem solving. Leadership characteristics include 
self-confidence, responsibility, cooperation, a tenden- 
cy to dominate, and the ability to adapt readily to new 
situations. These students can be identified through 
instruments such as the Fundamental Interpersonal 
Relations Orientation Behavior (FiRO-B). 

Visual and performing arts. Gifted students with talent 
in the arts demonstrate special talents in visual art, 
music, dance, drama, or other related studies. These 
students can be identified by using task descriptions 
such as the Creative Products Scales, which were de- 
veloped for the Detroit Public Schools by Patrick By- 
rons and Beverly Ness Parke of Wayne State Univer- 
sity. 

Psychomotor ability. This involves kinesthetic motor 
abilities such as practical, spatial, mechanical, and 
physical skills. It is seldom used as a criterion in gifted 
programs. 

Other Viewpoints 

Robert Sternberg and Robert Wagner (1982) have 
suggested that giftedness is a kind of mental self- 
management. The mental management of one's life in 
a constructive, purposeful way has three basic ele- 
ments: adapting to environments, selecting new envi- 



ronments, and shaping environments. According to 
Sternberg and Wagner, the key psychological basis ot 
intellectual giftedness resides in insight skills that in- 
clude three main processes: (1) separating relevant 
from Irrelevant information, (2) combining isolated 
pieces of Information into a unified whole, and (3) re- 
lating newly acquired information to information ac- 
quired in the past. 

Sternberg and Wagner emphasized problem- 
solving abilities and viewed the gifted student as one 
who processes information rapidly and uses insight 
abilities. Howard Gardner (1983) also suggested a 
concept of multiple Intelligences, stating that there are 
several ways of viewing the world: linguistic, logical/ 
mathematical, spatial, musical, bodily-kinesthetic. in- 
terpersonal, and intrapersonal intelligence. 

Joseph Renzulli (1986) stated that gifted behavior 
reflects an interaction among three basic clusters of 
human traits: above-average general and/or specific 
abilities, high levels of task commitment (motivation), 
and high levels of creativity. According to Renzulli, 
gifted and talented children are those who possess or 
are capable of developing this composite of traits and 
applying them to any potentially valuable area of hu- 
man performance. 

A good source fc. pursuing the characteristics of 
g.ftedness in depth is Barbara Clark's informative 
book, Growing Up Gifted (1988). which presents an 
exhaustive list of characteristics under five major 
headings: Cognitive (thinking), Affective (feeling), 
Physical, Intuitive, and Societal. 

No one child manifests all of the attributes de- 
scribed by researchers and the Office of Gifted and 
Talented. Nevertheless, It Is important for parents to 
be fully aware of the ways in which giftedness can be 
recognized. Often, certain behaviors such as con- 
stantly having unique solutions to problems, asking 
endless, probing questions, or even the masterful ma- 
nipulation of others are regarded by parents as unnat- 
ural, unlike other children, and trying to parental pa- 
tience. Therefore, our recommendation is to study the 
characteristics of gifted children with an open mind. 
Do not use the list as a scorecard; simply discuss and 
appreciate the characteristics and let common sense, 
coupled with love, take over. 

Some General Characteristics 

(These are typical factors stressed by educational au- 
thorities as being indicative of giftedness. Obviously, 
no child is outstanding in ail characteristics.) 
1. Shows superior reasoning powers and marked 
ability to handle ideas; can generalize readily 
from specific facts and can see subtle relation- 
ships; has outstanding problem-solving ability. 
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2. Shows persistent intellectual curiosity; asks 
searching questions; shows exceptional interest 
in the nature of man and the universe. 

3. Has a wide range of Interests, often of an intel- 
lectual kind; develops one or more interests to 
considerable depth. 

4. Is markedly superior in quality and quantity of 
written and/or spoken vocabulary; is interested 
in the subtleties of words and their uses. 

5. Reads avidly and absorbs books well beyond his 
or her years. 

6. Learns quickly and easily and retains what is 
learned; recalls important details, concepts and 
principles; comprehends readily. 

7. Shows insight into arithmetical problems that re- 
quire careful reasoning and grasps mathemati- 
cal concepts readily. 

8. Shows creative ability or imaginative expression 
in such things as music, art, dance, drama; 
shows sensitivity and finesse in rhythm, move- 
ment, and bodily control. 

9. Sustains concentration for lengthy periods and 
shows outstanding responsibility and indepen- 
dence in classroom work. 

10. Sets realistically high standards for sett; is self- 
critical in evaluating and correcting his or her 
own efforts. 

11. Shows initiative and originality in intellectual 
work; shows flexibility in thinking and considers 
problems from a number of viewpoints. 

12. Observes keenly and is responsive to new 
ideas. 

13. Shows social poise and an ability to communi- 
cate with adults in a mature way. 

14. Gets excitement and pleasure from intellectual 
challenge; shows an alert and subtle sense of 
humor. 

A Quick Look at Intelligence 

The attempts to define giftedness refer in one way or 
another to so-called inborn" attributes, which, for lack 
of a better term, are called intelligence. Significant ef- 
forts have been made to measure intelligence, but, 
because the concept is elusive, test constructors sim- 
ply aim at testing what they feel are typical manifesta- 
tions of intelligence in behaviors. Perhaps a little 
rhyme used for years by kindergarten teachers will 
help to describe this elusiveness: 

Nobody sees the wind; neither you, nor I. But 
when the trees bow down their heads, the 
wind is passing by. 
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Just as we cannot actually see the wind, we cannot 
find, operate on, or transplant intelligence. Yet we see 
the working or manifestations of intelligence in the be- 
haviors of people. 

The man-made computation of an intelligence 
quotient, or IQ, is probably the best general indicator 
of intelligence, but in no way is it infallible. All too of- 
ten, a child's IQ is misunderstood and becomes a life- 
long "handle." However, given our present knowledge, 
the results of a standardized intelligence test adminis- 
tered by a competent examiner provide as reliable an 
indication as possible of a person's potential ability to 
learn and cope. Until some scientific breakthrough is 
developed, we will rely on the IQ score to approxi- 
mate how mentally gifted a person may be. 

The nature of intelligence was once explained in 
this way: 

If intelligence were something you could see, 
touch, and weigh, it would be something like a can of 
paint. The genius would have a gallon, the person 
who has severe retardation, only half a pint. The rest 
of us would have varying amounts between these 
extremes, with the majority possessing about two 
quarts. This is clear enough, but it is only half the 
story. 

Each can of paint contains the same five or six in- 
gredients in varying amounts. One can may be long" 
on oil, another on pigment, a third on turpentine, the 
fourth on gloss or drying agent. So. although two cans 
contain the same amount of paint, the paint may be of 
vastly different consistency, color, or character. 

Good painters want to know the elements in the 
paint with which they are working. Parents and teach- 
ers want to know the kinds of intelligence with which 
they are working. What are the special qualities of this 
intelligence? In what proportions are these elements 
present? Most important, how can these elements be 
used? 

We recommend that you do not become bogged , 
down in probing into the concept of intelligence. Its in- 
tricacies and mysteries are fascinating, but it must not 
become a convenient synonym for giftedness. An ex- 
cellent coverage of the concept of intelligence is pro- 
vided by Barbara Clark in Growing Up Gifted. 

The exciting advances in research on brain func- 
tioning, coupled with the realization that a child's intel- 
ligence is only one key to understanding giftedness. 
have underscored the importance of studying all char- 
acteristics of the gifted child. 

The Gifted Child Is Called Many Th.ngs 

Often parents are confused by the many terms used 
in referring to the gifted child. Many parents hear 
these terms used— sometimes adopting them in their 
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own conversationsr-without knowing whether they 
are synonymous with "gifted" or are just words that 
help to explain the concept. 

The term genius used to be widely employed but 
now It is reserved for reference only to the phenome- 
nally gifted person. Talented tends to be used when 
referring to a particular strength or ability of a person. 
Thought should be given to whether the talent is truly 
a gift or is, rather, an ability that has become a highly 
developed skill through practice. It is safe to say that 
generally the person identified as gifted is one who 
has multiple talents of a high order. 

The terms prodigy and precocious are most com- 
monly used when a child evidences a decidedly ad- 
vanced degree of skill in a particular endeavor at a 
very early age, as well as a very disciplined type of 
motivation. It is interesting to note that the derivation 
of the words precocious or precocity comes from the 
ancient Greek word for "precooked" and connotes the 
idea of early ripening. 

Superior is a comparative term. When a child is 
classified as "superior," we would like to know to 
whom, or what group, he or she is superior, and to 
what degree. A child may be markedly superior to the 
majority of children in a specific mental ability such as 
verbal comprehension and at the same time be equal- 
ly Inferior in spatial relations or memory. The loose- 
ness of the term limits its usage in most cases to 
broad generalization. A high IQ may be anything, de- 
pending on what it is higher than. 

Rapid learner is a helpful term in understanding 
giftedness, because it is a distinct characteristic mani- 
fested by the identified gifted child. 

The term exceptional is appropriate when refer- 
ring to the gifted child as being different in the charac- 
teristics listed earlier. 

At this point it is important to bring into focus a 
term that continues to be tossed around altogether 



too loosely in reference to education of the gifted. 
That term is elitism. 

By derivation, elite means the choice, or best, or 
superior part of a body or class of persons. However, 
time and an overemphasis on egalitaiianism have im- 
parted a negative connotation to the word, implying 
snobbishness, selectivity, and unfair special attention. 

But in fact, gifted children are elite in the same 
way that anyone becomes a champion, a record- 
holder, a soloist, an inventor, or a leader in important 
realms of human endeavor. Therefore, their parents 
have a distinct responsibility to challenge those who 
cry "elitism" and explain to them the true meaning of 
the term. 

The only reason for mentioning these terms— and 
there are many more— is to caution parents that se- 
mantics and language usage can be tricky and con- 
fusing. Thus, your personal understanding and appli- 
cation of the term gifted becomes doubly important. 
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A Glossary of Measurement Terms 



A 

achievement test ~ an objective examination 
that measures educationally relevant skills or 
knowledge about such subjects as reading, 
spelling, or mathemat» x 



age norms - values representing typical or 
average performance of people of age groups. 



average - a statistic that indicates the central 
tendency or most typical score of a group of 
scores. Most often average refers to the sum 
of a set of scores divided oy the number of 
scores in the set. 



B 

battery a group of carefully selected tests 
that are administered to a given population, 
the results of which are of value maividually, in 
combination, and totally. 



C 

ceiling - the upper limit of ability that can be 
j measured by a particular test. 

criterion-referenced test - a measurement of 
I achievement of specific criteria or skills in 
terms of absolute levels of mastery. The focus 
is on performance of an individual as 
! measured against a standard or criteria rather 
| than against performance of others who take 
■ the same test, as with norm-referenced tests. 



purpose of this test is to determine the specific 
learning needs of individual students and to be 
able to meet those needs through regular or 
remedial classroom instruction. 



domain-referenced test - a test in which 
performance is measured against a 
well-defined set of tasks or oody of knowledge 
(domain). Domain-referenced tests are a 
specific set of criterion-referenced tests and 
have a similar purpose. 



grade equivalent - the estimated grade level 
that corresponds to : given score. 



I 

informal test - a nonstandardized test that is 
designed to give an approximate index of an 
individual's level of ability or learning style; 
often teacher-constructed. 



inventory ~ a catalog or list for assessing the 
absence or presence of certain attitudes, 
interests, behaviors, or other items regarded as 
relevant to a given purpose. 



item - an individual question or exercise in a 
test or evaluative instrument. 



N 



D 

dfai tic test - an intensive, in-depth 
evaluation process with a relatively detailed 
and narrow coverage of a specific area. The 



norm - performance standards that is 
established by a reference group and that 
describes average or typical performance. 
Usually norms are determined by testing a 
representative group and then calculating the 
group's test performance. 
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normal curve equivalent - standard scores 
with a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 
approximately 21. 

norm-referenced test - an objective test that is 
standardized on a group of individuals whose 
performance is evaluated in relation to the 
performance of others; contrasted with 
criterion-referenced test 



objective percent correct - the percent of the 
items measuring a single objective that a 
student answers correctly. 



percentile - the percent of people in the 
nonning sample whose scores were below a 
given score. 

percent score - the percent of items that are 
answered correctly. 

performance test — designed to evaluate 
general intelligence or aptitudes. Consists 
primarily of motor items or perceptual items 
because verbal abilities play a minimal role. 

published test - a test that is publicly available 
because it has been copyrighted and published 
commercially. 



rating scales - subjective assessments made 
on predetermined criteria in the form of a 
scale. Rating scales include numerical scales 
or descriptive scales. Forced choice rating 
scales require that the rater determine 
whether an individual demonstrates more of 
one trait than another. 



-aw score - the number of items that arc 
answered correctly. 



reliability ~ the extent of which a test is 
dependable, stable, and consistent when 
administered to the same individuals on 
different occasions. Technically, this is a 
statistical term that defines the extent of which 
errors of measurement are absent from a 
measurement instrument. 



screening ~ a fast, efficient measurement for a 
large population to identify individuals who 
may deviate in a specified area, such as the 
incidence of maladjustment or readiness for 
academic work. 

specimen set ~ a sample set of testing 
materials that are available from a commercial 
test publisher. May include a complete 
individual test without multiple copies or a 
copy of the basic test and administration 
procedures. 

standardized test - a form of measurement 
that has been normed against a specific 
population. Standardization is obtained by 
administering the test to a given population 
and then calculating means, standard 
deviations, standardized scores, and 
percentiles. Equivalent scores are then 
produced for comparisons of an individual 
score to the norm group's performance. 

standard scores - a score that is expressed as 
a deviation from a population mean. 

stanine - one of the steps in a nine-point scale 
of standard scores. 



validity - the extent to which a test measures 
what it was intended to measure. Validity 
indicates the degree of accuracy of either 
predictions or inferences based upon a test 
score. 
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GRADE RETENTION: MAKING THE DECISION 



According to a recent poll, 70 percent of all public school parents 
believe that policies for promotion from grade to grade should be 
stricter (Gallup, 1986). Parents may have become concerned about 
"low standards 0 because of publicity about our poor national 
school achievement. They also may be influenced by the current 
belief that "social promotions'*— promoting a child solely on the 
basis of chronological age— are not the solution to high retention 
rates. 

Many educators today propose minimum competency tests as a 
spur to raise achievement for all students. Yet failure rates on these 
tests are high in most urban schools, and, inadvertently, they may 
even be resulting in increased grade retention (Walker & Madhere, 
1987). 

Despite the increasing popularity of competency tests, retention 
policies still differ from school to school. Although systematic 
retention data are scarce, overall retention in elementary schools 
across the country ranges from 12 to 15 percent (Bucko, 1986). In 
New York City, which is not unique among large cities in this 
regard, a third of all general education students arc above age for 
their grades, and in the ninth to twelfth grades over half are above 
the standard age (New York City Board of Education, 1986), 

Contrary to some common sense psychology, the threat of 
repetition does not appear to motivate students to do better. Fur- 
ther, repeating a year's curriculum does not raise a student's 
achievement either in the short- or long-run (Walker & Madhere, 
1987). Often students learn less during the second year in a given 
grade. When they do show initial advances during the retention 
year, they slide back thereafter (Overman, 1986). Moreover, there 
are negative effects from repeating; stigma, low self-esteem, a lack 
of interest in extracurricular activities, and waning motivation are 
the most frequently cited (Bowen & l.ipkowitz, 1985). 

Evidence is also growing that students retained in the elementary 
grades tend to be those who drop out later on (Schultz, et at. 1986). 
Although retention may not cause dropping out, there is a strong 
connection. A Cincinnati Public School analysis of the system's 
dropout data, for example, found that students with one retention 
had a 40-50 percent chance of dropping out of school, those with 
two retentions had a 60-70 percent chance, and those with three 
retentions rarely graduated (OF.R1 Urban Superintendents Net- 
work, 1987). 

Although many educators have kept track of the research and 
are rightfully skeptical about the educational value of retention, 
they believe that there are few viable alternatives, and thus com- 
monly continue to offer retention plans. They argue that, even if 
retention does not improve learning, it enforces the value of a 
diploma. However, as Holmes and Mathews (1984, p. 233) point 
out in a comprehensive research review, because the research 
evidence so consistently shows that the negative effects outweigh 
the positive outcomes for individual students, "the burden of proof 
O itimately falls on proponents of retention plans to show there is 
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compelling logic indicating success of their plans when so many 
other plans have failed." 

Qtaracterisiks of Retainees 

As with suspensions and other academic/punitive measures, 
poor blacks and Hispanics tend to be retained disproportionate to 
their numbers. Because minorities are most likely to be seen as low 
achieving and/or troublesome students, they have retention rates 
three to four times higher than those of white students (Jackson, 
1975), Among blacks, males are particularly at-risk (Gary, 1987). 
In court hearings claiming prejudice in the dispensation of reten- 
tions, the courts have generally upheld the decisions as 
academically-based. However, in several cases where a dispropor- 
tionate number of blacks failed to perform satisfactorily on stand- 
ardized tests, particularly if the school system was previously 
segregated, the courts have asked school systems to justify their 
retention/promotion policy (Stroup & Zirkel, 1983). 

The Usefulness of Retention 

Some young children do benefit from retention, particularly if it 
is accompanied by new instruction. Retention has been found suc- 
cessful—and less likely to have negative side effects— when used 
with immature, elementary school students, especially first or 
second graders, who are not opposed to being retained, whose 
teacher has confidence in the retention decision, and whose parents 
accept the decision and can work with the child at home. The 
crucial variable here appears to be the chance a child is given for ad- 
ditional instruction and further maturation (Bucko, 1986; Walker 
& Madhere, 1987). On the other hand, children with very low in- 
telligence and achievement, or poor emotional development, may 
do better in a special education program (Walker & Madhere, 
1987). When parents do not support the retention, the child rvelv 
gains by it . And retention above the sixth grade has little benefit for 
any student. In fact, the higher the elementary grade level, the more 
likely that a student will do better in an alternative program (Over- 
man, 1986). 

Useful Variables to Consider in Determining Retention 

Retention on the basis of any single test is inappropriate and un- 
fair. Any method of determining whether or not a student should 
be promoted must be based on many variables, both academic and 
social . Two models , one by Light ( 1 98 1 ) and another by Lieberman 
(1980) can usefully guide administrators' retention decisions. The 
student variables common to both models include: 

• Chronological age: the younger, the better. 

• Present grade: the lower, the more likely the success. 

• Knowledge of English: teaching English to limited English 
speaking students is more effective than retention. 

• Previous retentions: one unsuccessful retention suggests 
subsequent retentions will not be effective either. 
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• Age/grade difference between siblings: retention is less effective if the retainee is 
placed in the same grade as a younger sibling. 

• Estimate of intelligence: students of average intelligence are better retention can- 
didates than either very bright students or those below peer average. 

• History of learning disabilities: indicates poor prognosis for successful retentions. 

• Attitude toward retention: students retained willingly are better candidates than those 
who oppose retention. 

Effective Curricula for Students Who Have Failed 

Recycling a child through the same or a similar curriculum, with the same teacher, has no 
value. The curriculum following the failure of a whole grade or courses in it must be given 
serious attention. A student who fails can be offered: 

• promotion with remedial instruction in unmastered skills. 

• transitional classes with other failed or at-risk students. 

• retention with remediation. 

• partial promotion and summer school. 

• special education. 

Being placed among regular students is often belter for the low achiever because it 
eliminates the discouragement and labeling that occur in special classes for retainees. On the 
other hand, students can make real achievement gains in special classes directed at specific 
skills areas. Given the emotional liabilities of isolation from the mainstream, schools should 
be particularly certain that the instruction in the alternative class is directed to the skills needs 
of the students (Walker & Madhere, 1987). Unfortunately, until now, most schools have 
been unwilling to expend needed resources on those students who arc already "failures." 

Conclusion 

Responsible decisions about whether to promote a student must be made on a variety of 
both academic and social grounds. Decisions cannot be a matter of either social promotion 
or narrowly defined academic merit. The numerous alternatives to retention should be 
carefully considered, and when retention is chosen— preferably as a last resort— the cur- 
riculum should be restructured and enriched in ways to meet the needs of the student. 
Whichever programs a school creates, it must acknowledge that when a high proportion of 
any classroom or school fails, not only the children are responsible. Schools and com- 
munities need to he responsible for finding the necessary resources to turn their substantial 
retained population into successful students. 

— Carol Aseher 
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Guidance— The Heart of Education: Three Exemplary Approaches 

Thomas l Ellis 



Introduction 

During the 1980*, when A Nation At Risk (1983) set the tone for 
public discourse on education and when politicians throughout the 
country were clamoring for educational reform, school districts 
came under great pressure to raise academic standards, lengthen 
the school day, implement state-mandated basic curricula, and 
otherwise become more accountable to taxpayers. But by and 
large, the advocates of "educational excellence" at that time paid 
virtually no attention to addressing the urgent personal or emo- 
tional mods of our students. 

Fortunately, a new school of thought is emerging among educators 
and counselors. Unlike the reform movement ol the past decade, 
this new movement takes full account of studen/s' personal needs 
in formulating educational goals. Proponents of this school of 
thought recognize the close relationship between students' 
academic development and their personal growth; accordingly, 
they are seeking to place guidance at the heart of the educational 
process. The three exemplary guidance programs presented here 
represent three different, but compatible approaches to this goal. 

Norm Gysbers' Comprehensive Guidance Program Model, and 
Robert Myrick's Teacher Advisor Program are both based on the 
idea that guidance is an integral part of a school's educational 
mission rather than an "ancillary" service peripheral to the curricu- 
lum. This idea in turn presupposes an enlightened humanistic 
conception of education, which recognizes and validates the 
intrinsic dignity of every student, and which attends empathetically 
to students 9 personal and developmental needs. This conception 
forms the basts of William Purkey's Invitational Learning 
Model, a new paradigm for schooling that seeks to reconstitute the 
entire school setting — people, places, policies, programs, and 
processes — so that every aspect of the school serves to "invite" 
students to learn by respecting them, encouraging them, and 
validating their unique importance and possibilities. 



The Comprehensive Guidance Program Model 

Since 1971, Norman C. Gysbers and his associates at the 
University of Missouri-Columbia have been developing, field- 
testing, refining, and implementing the Comprehensive Guidance 
Program Model, an innovative, program-baaed organizational 
plan that has been adopted by school districts throughout the 
nation* The foundation for the Model — the theoretical basis for 
identifying the guidance, knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
(competencies) that students need is called Life Career 
Development, defined aa self -development over a person's life 
span through the integration of roles, settings, and events in a 
person's life. Accordingly, this Model emphasizes three domains 
of human growth and development: 

• self-knowledge and interpersonal skills* Helping students 
to develop awareness and acceptance of themselves and 



others, and to develop personal standards and a sense of 
purpose in life. 

• Life roles, settings, and events. Emphasizing knowledge and 
undemmdtng of the interrelatedness of various life roles. 

• Life career planning. Appraising personal values as they 
relate to prospective life career plans and decisions. 

The Comprehensive Guidance Program Model consists of three 
structural foundations and four interactive program components. 
The structural foundations — definition, rationale, and assump- 
tions — emphasize the centrality of guidance to the total education 
program, and define the relationship between guidance and other 
aspects of the curriculum. The four program components delineate 
the major activities, and tins roles and responsibilities of personnel 
involved in the guidance program: 

• Guidance curriculum, or structured classroom activities, 
organized around the throe domains of student competencies; 

• Individual planning, including activities designed to assist 
students in monitoring and understanding their own growth 
and development; 

• Responsive services, such as information seeking, crisis 
counseling, and tcacher/perom/specialist consultation. 

• System support, activities geared toward program manage- 
ment and operations; 

One principal rationale behind the Comprehensive Guidance 
Program Model is to enable counselors to regain control of their 
time on the job by allocating 100 percent of their time to the four 
program components discussed above — guidance curriculum, 
individual planning, responsive services, and system support The 
Comprehensive Guidance Program Model is oriented above all 
toward student development; it is a programmatic framework 
which allows counselors to devote their primary attention to 
guidance activities and structured group experiences for all 
students. 

The Teacher Advisor Program 

The assumption behind Robert D. Myrick's Teacher Advisor 
Program (TAP) is that each student needs a friendly adult in the 
school who knows and cares about him or her in a personal way. 
The advisors help their advisees deal with the problenu of growing 
up and getting the most out of school A teacher-advisor is usually 
responsible for an advisee's cumulative folder, work folders, 
letcher-student conferences, parent conferences, group guidance 
experiences and follow-up on academic progress reports. Advisors 
also consult with other teachers, school counselors* and support 
personnel about their advisees. 

TAP is designed to provide an opportunity for all the student m * 
school to participate in a small and cohesive group o«* v5 tr IS 
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peers led by a sensitive and caring teacher who promotes and moni- 
tors individual students* educational and developmental experiences 
as they progress through school Teacher-advisors meet with their 
advisees on a regular basis through a "homeroom" or "homebase" 
group. This becomes, in effect* the students* home within the 
school where they have a supportive teacher and group of peers 
with whom they can explore personal interests, goals, ami concerns. 

The guidance curriculum varies from one school to another, but it 
generally addresses personal social and academic concerns. Some 
of the personal and social skills addressed include getting 
acquainted, self-esteem, and time management Academic topics 
might include policies and procedures from the school handbook 
and computing grade point averages. Career and educational 
planning topics include career exploration and choices, employs- 
bility skills and the job market 

Since many high school teachers have never had a guidance course 
and many are unsure of how to lead a group discussion with 
adolescents, teachers may need special preparation in how to work 
with their students and how to build guidance units for their 
groups. Counselors can therefore assist teachers in developing 
guidance units, or they can work together as a team in developing 
and delivering a guidance curriculum, with counselors taking over 
homebase groups on occasion. It is important, therefore, to 
establish a cooperative and supportive relationship between 
teachers and counselors so that they can define their respective 
roles and differentiate responsibilities. 

To enlist the support of a school's faculty for TAP and develop- 
mental guidance, it is essential that all teachers understand the 
philosophy of TAP and commit adeq uate time to it Counselors 
should therefore provide a developmental guidance curriculum 
guide to establish guidance objectives and provide activities, but 
allow teachers to choose or discard suggested activities according 
to their needs. Since most teachers need more training in how to 
he*t itudents solve personal problems or get them working coop- 
eratively in small groups, counselors also may need to assist 
teachers in developing guidance and interpersonal skills. 
Administrative support and periodic evaluation are also essential. 



Invitational Learning for Counseling and Development 

The Invitational Learning concept, developed by William W, 
Purkey, offers a blueprint of what counselors, teachers, principals, 
supervisors, superintendents, and others can do to enrich the 
physical and psychological environments of institutions and 
encourage the development of the people who live and work there* 

Invitational Learning is based on four value-based assumptions 
regarding the nature of people and their potential and the nature of 
professional helping: 

• Respect: People are able, valuable, and responsible and 
should be treated accordingly; 

• Trust: Education should be a collaborative, cooperative 
activity whox process is as important as product; 

• Optimism: People possess untapped potential in all areas of 
human endeavor; and 

• Itti ens tonality: Human potential can best be realized by 
places, policies, programs, and processes that are specifically 
designed to invite development, and by people who axe 
intentionally inviting with themselves and others, personally 
and professionally. 



In a school or any other organization, everything is connected to 
everything else. And so, in applying Invitational Learning, 
everything counts in creating an environment that invites 
individuals to reach their potential: 

• Placet. Creating an attractive and inviting physical setting is 
the easiest way to begin the process of incorporating the 
Invitational Learning concept into a school or other 
organization. 

• Policies. Professional counselors can assist schools in 
developing policies that encourage student responsibility and 
participation rather than those that create pervasive anxiety, 
mistrust, and mindless conformity. 

• Programs. Programs that incorporate the assumptions of 
Invitational Learning include incentive programs such as 
peer counseling for dropout prevention, faculty mentoring, 
and other collaborative programs where students, teachers, 
and counselors all gain by helping and encouraging one 
another. 



• FruccMo, How we teach or counsel and how we act while 
doing these things are far more important in the long run than 
what students or clients leant, Educators and counselors in 
successful schools establish behavioral norms of collcgialicy, 
professional development, mutual assistance, and ongoing 
discussion of instruction and curricular improvements among 
themselves, and they cultivate auitudes of respect for all 
students and attention to their needs in all of their interactions. 

• People. The daily interaction between teachets and students, 
counselors and clients, and professionals amongst themselves, 
ultimately determines the success or failure o p Invitational 
Learning. Counselors and teachers who wish to employ 
Invitational Learning therefore need a sound knowledge of 
human development 

The goal of Invitational Learning is thus to provide an optimally 
inviting total environment, both for professional helpers them- 
selves and for those with whom they work. In this respect, it is 
fully compatible with both the Comprehensive Guidance 
Program Model and the Teacher Advisor Program. All three 
approaches affirm the centndity of developmental guidance to the 
educational process, and all are predicated on mutual respect and 
human dignity— for counselors, teachers, and students alike. 
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Guidelines for Family Television Viewing 



Children in the U.S. view an avenge of 3-5 hours of 
television daily. It is difficult to document effects of such 
extensive television exposure on children. However, re- 
search indicates that television viewing may be linked to 
violent or aggressive behavior, obesity, poor academic 
performance, precocious sexuality, and the use of drugs 
or alcohol. Thus, it is important that parents help their 
children use television as a positive, creative force, and 
help them avoid television's negative influences. 

Aspects of Viewing 

1. Tim spent watching television. When children spend 
3-5 hours a day watching television, time for other activities 
is severely limited. Childhood is a period of growth and 
development, when children need to play, atone and with 
other children. Children need to read and talk with other 
children and adults. 

2. Violence on television. The amount of violence on 
television is increasing. A recent report from the National 
institute of Mental Health indicates that television violence 
can be harmful to young children. Children can become 
frightened, worried or suspicious .'rom watching violence 
on TV. Researchers have also found that children who 
watch many violent programs tend to be more aggressive 
than other children on the playground and in class. Parents 
should realize that viewing violent programs may en- 
courage their children's tendency toward aggression. 
Parents also need to keep in mind that television often 
portrays sexual behavior and the use of alcohol or drugs 
in realistic or inviting terms. 



shown during children's viewing time. This emphasis can 
give children a distorted picture of how they ought to eat. 
A recent study found a direct relationship between amount 
of television viewing and children's risk of obesity. 

Guidelines for Parents 

Here are some ideas that will help parents guide their 
children's TV viewing: 

1. Set limits. Know how many hours of television your 
children watch. Limit your children's viewing to one or two 
hours per day. Doni be afraid to reduce the amount of 
television your children watch. Your children probably 
won't like being kept away from the television set. 
Television is seductive. The programs your children watch 
are apt to be fiiled with commercials promoting other 
programs. The wofd-of-mouth campaign that goes on in 
playgrounds and school cafeterias is powerful and per- 
vasive. But establishing good habits for your children is 
worth the effort. Television watching is often more habit 
than choice. 

Dsr.t be surprised if your children go through a sort of 
withorawal when the television time is reduced. You can 
ease the transition by encouraging alternative activities 
such as sports, games, chores, reading, conversation, or 
hobbies. You can help by joining your children in these 
activities. Because children model their behavior after their 
parents' example, an examination of your own television 
viewing habits may also help. Be a good model yourself. 



3. TV and learning. Many recent studies indicate that 
excessive television viewing may have a detrimental effect 
on learning and school performance. The hours spent 
viewing television interfere with homework and limit the 
time available for other ways of learning, if a child is not 
performing well academically, television watching may be 
a strong factor contributing to the problem. 

4. Commercials. The average child sees more than 20,000 
commercials a year. Advertisers spend roughly $700 mil- 
lion annually to make sure that their sales pitches reach 
large numbers of children. The majority of food advertising 
is for heavily sugared products such as candy and pre- 
sweetened cereal. Commercials for meat, milk products, 

0 bread, and juice make up only about 4% of the food ads 
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Eliminate some TV watching by setting a few 
such as no television during meals, or before household 
tasks or homework are completed. 

2. Plan Encourage children to plan their viewing by using 
a TV Guide or newspaper listing rather than flipping the 
channels to decide what to watch. The set should go on 
only for specific programs, and it should go off when they 
are over. Approach a television program as you would a 
movie. Help children decide which show to see, and talk 
about the show after it ends. Select programs that feature 
children in your child's age range. Try to balance action, 
comedy, fine arts, and sports. 

Don't reward or withhold television in orderto punish. Such 
practices make television seem even more important. 
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3. Participate. Know what your children watch on 
television. Watch with them and talc about the programs. 
TV programs may hek> you discuss difficult topics such as 
sex and war. Follow up interesting programs with Nbrary 
books. Explain situations that are contusing. Ask the chHd 
about his or her responses to the program when it is over. 
Discuss the difference between fantasy and reality. The 
worst program may be a good experience tor your children 
if you are there to help them get the right message, while 
the best program may be wasted without your encourage- 
ment to think, evaluate, and question. 

Parents who watch television with their children will be able 
to point out that violence on television is not real, and that 
the actor has not actually been kited or maimed. Parents 
can also show disapproval of the violent episodes and 
stress that such behavior is not the best way to resolve a 
problem. By discussing the violence shown on television, 
parents can lessen its impact. 

The best solution, of course, is for parents to eliminate the 
most violent programs from their children's schedule. 
Remember that lock-out devices will ensure that certain 
channels cannot be seen. If you are offended by certain 
programs and intend to forbid your children to watch them, 
try to communicate your reasons. If your children are 
watching a program, and you see behavior to which you 
object, tell them so, and explain your objection. 

The Center for Early Education and Development's publi- 
cation How Can I Guide My Child's TV Viewing? lists 
psychologist John Murray's recommendations for actions 
parents can take to deal with violent programs: 

• Watch at least one episode of each program your child 
watches so you know how violent it is. 

• When you are viewing together, discuss the violence 
with your child. Talk about why the violence happened 
and how painful it was. Ask your child for ideas about 
how the conflict could have been resolved without 
violence. 

• Explain to your child how violence on entertainment 
programs is faked and what might happen if other 
people casually tried these same stunts. 

• Encourage your child io watch programs with characters 
who cooperate and care for each other. Such programs 
have been shown to influence children in positive ways. 

4. Resist commercials. Dont expect your children to resist 
commercials for candy and snack foods without help from 
you. The ability to see through a sales pitch is learned fairly 



late and with difficulty. Poor eating habls can be picked up 
earty and with ease. Advertisers have market researchers, 
writers, producers, and saturation campaigns with big 
budgets on their side. When your chidren request foods 
and toys advertised on television, teach them that 
television makes them want things they don't rtecessarify 
need and that may even be harmful. Hek* the child analyze 
commercials. Note the exaggerated claims, and the fact 
that the makers of the product pay for advertising. 

5. Express your views. The most effective way to change 
commerolals or programs is to caJ your local television 
station. When you are offended or pleased by something 
on television, let the station manager know. Write or call 
the network or the program's sponsor. Stations, networks, 
and sponsors are ail concerned about the effects of 
television on children and are responsive to parents' con- 
cerns. Be specific. Don't can or write just to complain. It is 
also important to voice your approval. Programs you lite 
may not have high ratings, and your support may help keep 
them on the air. 

If you feel a commercial is inaccurate or misleading, write 
down the name of the product, the channel, the time you 
saw the commercial, and a brief c^scription of your con- 
cern. Then call your local Better Business Bureau with this 
information, or send it to the Children's Advertising Review 
Unit, Council of Better Business Bureaus, Inc., 845 Third 
Avenue, New York, NY 10022. 

6. Get help. Action for Children's Television (ACT, 20 
University Road, Cambridge, MA 02136) has been a lead- 
ing public interest group. 

The ERiC Dtflwt waa adapted (rcxn two pubiieaflona: 

How Can (Guide My Child's TV Viewing? from the Center 
tor Early Education and Development of the University of 
Minnesota, and 

Television and the Family, Copyright c 1986, American 
Academy of Pediatrics. Reprinted with permission. 
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Between 1969 and 1984. the number of adults participating in 
educational programs increased 79 percent and the number of 
activities doubled {Hill 1987) The growth of adult education is 
being stimulated by a number of broad demographic, eco- 
nomic and societal trends including the following 

• The increased realization that adults continue to change 
and grow throughout then lives and frequently seek 
assistance in dealing with these changes 

• The greater proportion of adults m the total population 
due to increased lonqenty and declining birthrates 

• The higher demand for occupational and professional 
training due to the presence o* the baby boom generation 
m the work force 

• The growing need for job retraining caused by economic 
and technological changes that have eliminated some jobs 
and revised the nature of many others 

?>r :RiC Digest, a revision of Fact Sheet No 25 (Imel 1 1 982] ) 
urovdes guidelines to consider when developing educational 
:^ograms for adults m any setting it focuses on the chapter* 
♦sties of adults thai affect learning describing how to devetop a 
climate that <s conducive to adult learning as well as identdyrng 
appropriate evaluation strategies Bnef reviews ot somp recent 
resources conclude the Digest. 



Characteristic* of Adult learners 

Adults possess characteristic 17 that influence how they learn 
and that should be considered when developing instructional 
programs Although it is important to realize that each adult is 
an individual some generalizations can be applied to adult 
learners Through a review of the literature on adult learners 
Kafamas ( 1987) identified the following 

• Individuals Can Learn throughout Their Lives. Unfortu- 
nately adults aie frequently their own worst enemies 
when <t comes to doubting their ability to learn new 
th-ngs Older adults, parti? ularly may need encourage- 
ment to engage in learning activities One advantage 
adults nave over youth m their ability to learn is a broad 
range of experience These experiences enhance their 
ability to perceive process, and use mfematton and pro- 
vide a foundation for gammg additional knowledge 

• Adult Lift Cycles influence Learning. Every adult pro 
gresses through a senes of life phases in each phase of 
life certain behaviors and skills — known as developmental 
tasks- need to be learned Life^cyde phases influence 
how individuals approach learmng as well as what they 
want or need to learn Designers of instructional programs 
should consider the developmental needs of adult learners 
at specific developmental stages (See NaylOr [1985] for 
more information about aduif development ) 

• Adults Learn What They Consider Important. Adult learn- 
ing is usually motivated by the need to acquire a new skill 
or make a decision When adults peueive a need to learn 
something they are generally capable of working very 
hard Since mosi adult learning is voluntary adults also 



have the prerogative ot dropping out of programs that do 
not meet their needs 

Adults Art Often Time-Conscious Learners. Adults have 
many roles (e g . spouse parent employee community 
member) in addition to that of learner Therefore most 
want to meet their educational goals as directly quit kiy 
and efficiently as possible 

What Is Important Varies among Adults. Adu<ts engage m 
educational programs for a variety of reasons Most 75 
percent— enroll for job- related reasons but others take 
nonoccupational courses for personal or social reasons 
(Hill 1987) Because adults know what goats are important 
to them, they tend to do best in educational experiences 
that provide what they value 

Adults Wish to Be Treated as Such— Sometimes By 

adulthood individuals have developed an independent 
view of self, and most adults want to be treated as i* they 
were responsible individuals with the capacity to deter- 
mine things for themselves Adult learning situations 
should be designed to allow adults to retam as much 
autonomy as possible Because some adults have expe- 
rienced only structured and teacher centered learning 
environments they may need assistance in accepting 
responsibility for their own learning 

Biological Changes May Affect Learning. Although adults 
can continue to learn throughout their lives physical 
changes may need to be considered when planning and 
conducting educational activities Biological changes 
such as speed and reaction time visual and auditory 
acuity and intellectual functioning may all affect learning 



Creating a Climate for Adult Learning 

Creating a learning environment that meets the needs of adult 
learners is a key element of successful adult education pro- 
grams The challenge is to create a nonthreatemng atmosphere 
in which adults have permission and are expected to share m 
the responsibility for their learning Following are some strate- 
gies for accomplishing this 

* Establish Aduft-to-Adult Rapport. To build rappor\ with 
adults in the learning environment use positive nonverbal 
communication, deal with the whole person address 
learners as equals- share authority, and employ informal 
room arrangements such as placing ail the chairs m a 
circle, in a U. or around a table Adult students atso 
appreciate instructors who share appropriate information 
about themselves and who are approachable and 
accessible 

* Create a Participatory Environment. A participatory envir- 
onment, which helps learners assume responsibility tor 
their own learning, can be created by involving the 
learners m deciding on course content and establishing 
class management guidelines having learners serve as 
instructional resources, and monitoring learner satisfac - 
tion throughout the activity Providing multiple learning 
options, which enables learners to choose those methods 



and materials host sufteci to their needs win also encour- 
age participation 

• Facilitate Adult Independence instructors can help adults 
assume more responsibility for their own learning by 
encouraging them to learn on their own serving as a role 
model of an independent aduh learner and teaching 
decision-makmg and problem-solving techniques 

• Provide for individual Difftrtnctt Because they have an 
independent self-concept, adults view themselves as indi- 
viduals and it ♦$ important to acknowledge adults as indi- 
viduals m the educational setting Individual differences 
can be accommodated by using a variety ot instructional 
techniques providing appropriate and vaned instructional 
materials relating instruction to learners' experience end 
adjusting for physiological and psychological differences 

Evaluating Adult Learning 

Although many adult learning activities do riot require formal 
evaluation procedures adutt learners need to learn how to 
identify and evaluate their own resources abilities and Knowl 
e'lqe realistically When formal evaluation is required fejvalt- 
atton strategy for adults are most effective when tradrttonai 
authority roles are de ^mphasued and the learner's role as an 
autonomous responsible adult is emphasized' (Kopp 1987 
p 50) Adults should be involved not only in determining what 
they learn but also in identifying and establishing their own 
evaluation techniques 



* Underttandlng and Facilitating Adutt learning (BmnM ^irj 

I9tf6) critically examines and analyses current approaches 
to adult teaming presents a comprehensive review of now 
adults learn, and proposes ways to deveL p more cr«',rive 
up'to-date adult education programs BrooMieid chores 
what he calls the *'theory-pract:ce disfunctions between 
tneones-m-use and espoused theories 
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Kopp suggests the following three collaborative approaches 
that can be used in establishing a basis for evaluation 

1 Group decision making in which class members partici- 
pate jointly in identifying and selecting evaluation 
strategies to be used 

2 teaming contracts that help learners clarify their objec- 
tives document theuiearning and evaluation plans and 
commit themselves to the work they have contracted to 
do 

3 Grading contracts th*t provide learners with options m 
the relative weight of evaluation activities and m the 
amount of work they will perform 



Resources on Adult Learning 

A number of recent publications can be used in designing pro- 
grams fo» adult learners In addition to those listed in the Ref- 
erences the following books will serve as helpful resources for 
those seeking more information on this asper t o* adult 
education 

• Enhancing Adult Motivation to Learn (Wiodkowski 198$) 
presents 68 motivational strategies designed to increase 
adult learning in a wide variety of settings Also described 
are the characteristics and skills of a motivating instructor 

• Helping Adults Learn (Knox 1986) is a comprehensive 
guide to all aspects of planning implementing and eval- 
uating program* for adult learners The book mcluo?s 
practical "how-to" adv ce that is supported by examples 
from practice as well as checklists and guidelines to be 
used m program development 
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HELPING ADOLESCENTS ADJUST TO GIFTEDNESS 



Young gifted people between the* ages of 11 and 15 fre- 
quently report a range of problems as a result of their abun- 
dant gifts: perfectionism, competitiveness, unrealistic ap- 
praisal of their gifts, rejection from peers, confusion due to 
mixed messages about their talents, and parental and social 
pressures to achieve, as well as problems with unchalleng- 
tng school programs or increased expectations. Some en- 
counter difficulties in finding and choo< «nq friends, a course 
of study, and, eventually, a caree, f:v* developmental is- 
sues that all adolescents encounter mso for gifted stu- 
dents, yet they are further complicated the special needs 
and characteristics of being gifted. Once counselors and 
parents are aware of these obstacles, they seem better able 
to understand and support gifted adolescents. Caring adults 
can assist these young people to "own" and devetop their 
talents by understanding and responding to adjustment 
challenges and coping strategies. 

Challenges to Adjustment 

Several dynamics of giftedness continually interfere with ad- 
justment gains during adolescence. Buescher (1986) has 
found that, during the early years of adolescence, gifted 
young people encounter several potent obstacles, singly or 
in combination. 

Ownership. Talented adolescents simultaneously "own" and 
yet question the validity and reality of the abilities they pos- 
sess. Some researchers (Olszewski, Kulieke, & Willis, 
1987) have identified patterns of disbelief, doubt, and lack 
of self-esteem among older students and adults; the so- 
called "impostor syndrome" 1 described by many talented in- 
dividuals. While talents have been recognized in many cas- 
es at an early age, doubts about the accuracy of identifica- 
tion and the objectivity of parents or favorite teachers linger 
(Delisle & Galbraith, 1987; Galbraith, 1983). The power of 
peer pressure toward conformity, coupled with any adoles- 
cent's wavering sense of being predictable or intact, can 
lead to the denial of even the most outstanding ability. The 
conflict that ensues, whether mild or acute, needs to be re- 
solved by gaining a more mature "ownership* and responsi- 
bility for the identified talent. 

A second basic pressure often experienced by gifted 
students is that, since they have been given gifts in abun- 
dance, they feel they must give of themselves in abun- 
dance. Often it is subtly implied that their abilities belong to 
parents, teachers, and society. 

Dissonance. By their own admission, talented adolescents 
often feel like perfectionists. They have learned to set their 
standards high, to expect to do more and be more than their 
abilities might allow. Childhood desires to do demanding 
tasks perfectly become compounded during adolescence. It 
is not uncommon for talented adolescents to experience 
real dissonance between what is actually done anc how 



well they expected it to be accomplished. Often the disso- 
nance perceived by young people is far greater than most 
parents or teachers realize. 

Taking Risks, While risk taking has been used to character- 
ize younger gifted and talented children, it ironically de- 
creases with age, so that the bright adolescent is much less 
likely to take chances than others. Why the shift in risk- 
taking behaviors? Gifted adolescents appear to be more 
aware of the repercussions of certain activities, whether 
these are positive or negative. They have learned to meas- 
ure the decided advantages and disadvantages of numer- 
ous opportunities and to weigh alternatives. Yet their 
feigned agility at this too often leads them to reject even 
those acceptable activities that carry some risk (e.g., ad- 
vanced placement courses, stiff competitions, public pres- 
entations), for which high success is less predictable and 
lower standards of performance less acceptable in their 
eyes. One other possible cause for less risk taking could be 
the need to maintain control— to remain in spheres of influ- 
ence where challenging relationships, demanding course- 
work and teachers, or intense competition cannot enter 
without absolute personal control. 

Competing Expectations. Adolescents are vulnerable to crit- 
icism, suggestions, and emotional appeals from others. Par- 
ents, friends, siblings, and teachers are all eager to add 
their own expectations and observations to even the bright- 
est students' intentions and goals. Often, others' expecta- 
tions for talented young people compete with their own 
dreams and plans. Delisle (1985), in particular, has pointed 
out that the "pull" of an adolescent's own expectations must 
swim against the strong current posed by the "push" of oth- 
ers' desires and demands. The dilemma is complicated by 
the numerous options within the reach of a highly talented 
student: The greater the talent, the greater the expectations 
and outside interference. 

Gifted adolescents consistently report dramatic epi- 
sodes of being pushed to the point of doubt and despair by 
insensitive teachers, peers, and even parents. Teachers in 
secondary schools, in particular, have tried to disprove the 
talents of individual students, saying, in effect, "Prove to me 
you are as gifted as you think you are." Coping with the va- 
garies of adolescence while also proving oneself again and 
again in the classroom or peer group significantly drains en- 
ergy allocated for the normal tasks of adjustment and leads 
to frequent frustration and isolation. 

Impatience. Like most other adolescents, gifted students 
can be impatient in many ways: eager to find solutions for 
difficult questions, anxious to devetop satisfying friendships, 
and prone to selecting difficult but immediate alternatives for 
complex decisions. The predisposition for impulsive deci- 
sion making, coupled with exceptional talent, can make 
young adolescents particularly intolerant of ambiguous, un- 
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resolved tituations. Their impatience with • tack of clear-cut 
answers, options, or decisions drives thtm to took answers 
whom no< ? eadiy retying on an informing, though 
knmatuio, sens* of wisdom. Tho anper and disappointment 
whan hasty resolutions fail can bo difficult to surmount, par- 

^•^^S^^^^fcf^J^ ^^^^^^"^^^ ^s^^^fc*^ ^5e^e^^Je^e^^jJe^^ ^^o^^^^o^ ^fcs^J^J^^^ ^^T^^^t^o^ ^sjft^e^JL^ *e^<e(L| 

Pmmatum identity, it appoars that tho weight of compsting 
expectations, tew tolerance for ambiguity, and tho prosturo 
of mukbis potential* oach food vary sarty attsmpts to 
echieve an adultlike identity, a stags normally achisvsd af- 
ter tho ago of 21. The can crsato a serious prebism for tal- 
_ . anted adolescents. Thsy sssm to raach cut prsmatursty for 
carssr choices that will short-cut tho normal process of iden- 
tity crisis and resolution. 

Coping Strategies 

Now can talented adolescents cope with the myriad obsta- 
cles to developing their talents? A study of young adoles- 
cents who participated in a talent search program Buescher 
6 Higham (1985) suggested various strategies. Table 1 de- 
picts the strategies suggested by the adolescents, arranged 
according to their assessment of accept ablty for use. 

The strategies were influenced by such factors as age, 
ssx, and participation in programs for gifted students. For 
example, over the course of 4 years (ages 1 1 to 15), "using 
ones talent to help others" moved from second piece to 



Table 1. Coping Strategies Suggested by Adolescents 



Strategy 


Weight** 

Ranking 


*toirt»in classes. PP ° 






10 


Make friends with other students with 






9 


Select progmmt and daises designed for 
gifted/talented students. 


3 


S^d more relationshfpi with adults. 


7 


Achieve in areas at school outside academics. 


6 


Develop/excel in talent areas outside school setting. 


5 


Be mow active in community groups where 




age is no object 


4 


Avoid programs designed for ^rfted/taJented students. 


3 


Adjust language and behavior to disguise 




true abilities from your peers 


2 


Act (ike a "brain" so peers lean youalons. 


1 


Pretend not to know as much as you do. 


0 


Note: 10 m most acceptable to students; 0 » (east acceptable. 



first, by way of third. "Achieving in school in areas outside 
academics" appeared to rise ki i popularity until the age of 14 
but then drop M to third piece. Students participating in spe- 
cial program* tor the gifted were less Ikefy. as they grew 
older, to mask their true abilities. Other studies have indicat- 
ed that gifted females sppaar to be somewhat vulnerable to 
the pull of cultural expectations that drive them toward seek- 
ing peer acceptance rather than leadership and the full de- 
velopment of their abilities (Ofszewski-Kubilfus & Kutieke, 
1989). 
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HELPING AT-RISK YOUTH MAKE 
THE SCHOOLTO-WORK TRANSITION 



The changing demographics of the U.S, work force mean that 
programs and services to help youth make a successful transi- 
tion from school to work will be increasingly needed through- 
out this decade. Such services are necessary if women, minor- 
ities, and immigrants are to make up the predicted SO percent 
of new workers by the year 2000, ami if the United States is to 
be successful in an increasingly competitive world marketplace. 

This ERIC Digest is based on Feichtner (1989), a synthesis of 
research on schooUo-work transition. The digest describes 
transition services and the youth who need them, lists pro- 
grammatic harriers to effective delivery of services, describes 
models for service delivery, and discusses successful practices. 

Services and At Risk Youth 

School-to-work transition services are intended to help youth 
develop the skills and attitudes they need to find and keep 
employment, to obtain and maintain a meaningful adult life- 
style, and to develop positive social interactions. The most 
accepted outcome measure of success for transition service 
programs is the eventual employment of the at-risk youth. A 
wide array of services may be necessary, including legal help, 
housing services, health carc t financial aid, employment assis- 
tance, career guidance, basic skills education, occupational 
training, language assistance, transportation, and child care. 

The concept of providing school-to-work transition services 
originated in an attempt to bridge the gap between the sec- 
ondary school's protective environment and adult life, including 
employment, for disabled students. Service eligibility has now 
been broadened to include students with economic or educa- 
tional disadvantages and youth who are not proficient in Eng- 
lish. Other groups who may need special transition services 
include teenage parents, displaced homemakers, displaced 
workers, and incarcerated youth and adults. 

Transition services have been promoted and shaped by federal 
legislation. Feichtner cites 12 such laws and 4 policy initiatives 
and priorities including the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act, Rehabilitation Act, Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act, and Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). The 
fact that services are provided under the auspices of multiple 
laws, agencies, guidelines, and policies has caused some 
problems. 

Barriers 

Feichtner identifies programmatic (as opposed to societal) bar- 
riers to the effective delivery of transition services to at-risk 
youth. The most significant of these barriers is the lack of a 
mandated systematic process for delivering the services. Other 
barriers are* - 
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Lack of coordination between agencies, which often results 
in competitive and duplicative efforts 
Confusion among parents and youths about what programs 
and services are available 
Limited use of parents as resources 
Lack of case managers for secondary students with disad- 
vantages or limited English proficiency 
Lack of career exploration programs in middle schools 
Absence of a computerized information management sys- 
tem to control the vast amount of information needed for 
transition decision making and evaluation 

Existing Models 

Four types of models describe aspects of an effective service 
delivery system. 

Curriculum Content Models 

Programs desi 
content know! 
ability, and occupational 
employable. 

Instructional Stages Models 

Programs based on these models consider the transition from 
school to work as a developmental process that occurs in four 
stages: career awareness, exploration, preparation, and imple- 
mentation. Because these models view transition as a lifelong 
process made continuous by shifting job requirements and 
work patterns, they incorporate multiple transition points-not 
just the one after secondary school. 

Supportive Services Models 

These programs offer services intended to overcome 
disadvantages-medical treatment, transportation, child care, 
financial assistance, equipment purchase, diagnosis, evaluation, 
counseling, assessment, language assistance, recreation, pro- 
tection, and job placement. 

Articulation and Communication Models 

These models focus on coordination among the many 
transition-related organizations, including federal agencies that 
identify needed legislation and develop the regulations and 
guidelines for implementing it, state agencies that initiate and 
collaboration, andlocal agencies that implement the 
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Successful Practices 

Successful transition service practices include (1) the avail- 
ability and identification of a wide array of community services; 
>1< s y?f craa V c procedures for prescribing appropriate services; 
(3) articulation between those services; and (4) systematic 
tracking of information regarding the availabifity, cost and 
evaluation of services. 

Array of Services 

Because the needs of at-risk youth are so diverse, program 
jkpead* ^gcly .on having available and having 
identified a variety of services to meet those needs. 

Systematic Procedures 

Systematic procedures for prescribing appropriate services are 
necessary because the prescriptions must reflect the compli- 
cated needs and options of individual youths. Several tech- 
pigy** **e often involved in systematic procedures, including 
individualized plans, case managers, transition planning guides, 
transition assistance centers, and parent resource centers. 

Transition U facilitated through the use of an Individualized 
Education Plan, Individualized Training Plan, or Individual- 
ized Vocational Education Plan. Such plans typically list the 
abilities, skills, interests, aptitudes, achievements, and 
knowledge of the student as they relate to various occupational 
goals. Each plan is developed by a team that includes parents, 
l he team is headed by a case manager if the youth is a dis- 
abled secondary student. Out-of-school youth who receive 
bilingual vocational training or JTPA services may also have a 
case manager However, there are no formalized case mana- 
gers identified for secondary students with disadvantages or 
limited English proficiency. 

Some states have published transition planning guides that 
describe in detail the transition services that are available and 
the process through which they can be obtained. Some guides 
provide space in which individuals can document the process 
as it occurs. v 

Articulation of Services 

Suceessfui programs are skillful at articulating their services 
to avoid duplication and omission. They link services at all 
levels so that students can move from one course, program 
or service to another- between or within agencies. Successful 
articulation depends on linkages between the people who pro- 
vide services at the various agencies. The linkages can be both 
within single agencies or institutions and between multiple 
agencies or institutions. * 

State-level interagency agreements are one mechanism that 
r-eichtner cites as useful in facilitating collaboration between 
agencies. Examples arc- 

* 2?! T ?j^ Imc . ra gency Agreement for the Provision of 
statewide Transition Services, in which three state agencies 

K22JP f cv f°P-^y * «J««WC plan designating 
personnel funds, timelines, and evaluation criteria for 
services; develop a coordinated process for screening, diag- 
nosis and program development; and implement a plan f6r 
cost-snarmg, joint funding and inservicc training. 

* I£ C ? alifo r n j a Compact, under whl <* California employ- 
ers, two state departments, and a federal department 
worked to establish long-term public-private partnerships 
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to help disadvantaged youth. Among the Compact's goals arc 
to provide motivation, support, and information necessary for 
students to stay in school; and to provide financial aid, 
information, and scholarships for postsecondary education. 

• TJf.Boston Compact in which the city school department, 
8* bu^n^.community, higher education institutions, ana* 
the JTPA private industry council work to improve the edu- 
cational performance and opportunities of disadvantaged 
students. Among the goals are increasing school atten- 
dance by 5 percent, expanding an existing work-study pro- 
gram from 3 to 6 of the dtps 17 high schools, increasing 
postsecondary enrollment by 25 percent, and providing 
career counseling, screening, and employment referral. 

Feichtner cites four principles for interagency collaboration 
that resulted from the work of 35 representatives of education, 
county government, adult services providers, employers, and 
parents in Montgomery County, Maryland: 

• Establish a common vocabulary for describing the pro- 
grams, services, and procedures so each member under- 
stands the entire transition process 

• Identify each organization's area of expertise, the resources 
each will contribute, and what each will get out of the 
arrangement 

• Have each organization indicate how clients can gain access 
to its services and what treatment clients can expect 

• Design service collaboration to alleviate rather than impose 
responsibilities 

A good example of intra-agency cooperation is the Extended 
Opportunity Programs and Services at Harneil College in 

h-J.?I. n,a ' V) c Pre?™ was designed to recruit, retrain, 
graduate, and/or facilitate transfer of disadvantaged and 
minority students. It provides intensive assistance in admis- 
sions, registration, financial aid, curriculum planning, tutoring, 
counseling (including peer counseling), and university transfer! 

Systematic Tracking of Information 

ij ,a , ta , ba i c management system to coordinate information 
about students needs and to match those needs with available 
programs and services is needed to keep the delivery of 
transition services from becoming fragmented and ineffective, 
rcichtner points out that such a system can also be used for 
cost-benefit analysis and for conducting basic research on the 
transition process itself. 
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...An ERIC/CAPS Digest 



Helping Children Cope With Divorce: 
The School Counselor's Role 



The U.S. Census bureau estimates that approxlmatsly 50 
percent of all American cbftdren bom in 1082 wtt fcve In a 
singte-parant noma tomatima during their firat 10 yaars, 
mostly as a rasutt of aaparation or divorce. School* can 
represent ona atabla force In thair ftvcs during tha family 
transit ion, and school patsonnal can halp tham copa with 
tha effects of divorce. 

Age Differences 

Research examining children's mechanisms for coping 
with divorce has shown mat children's reactions depend 
on thair age and developmental stage at the time the 
divorce occurs. (Cantrefl, 1936; Freeman & Couchman, 
1985; Kieffer. 1982; WaUeistein ft Kelly, 1980). 

Early Latency (ages 5*8). Children between the 
ages of five and eight at the time of their parents' divorce 
tend to react with great sadness. Soma may feel fearful, 
insecure, helpless, and abandoned by the missing parent. 
Younger children often express guilt and blame them - 
selves for their parents' divorce. 

Late Latency (ages 9*1 7). Children in late latency at 
the time of their parents' divorce are distinguished from 
younger children by their feelings of intense anger. Nine- 
to 12-y earmolds may stiH feel loneliness, loss, shock, 
surprise, and fear, but anger and possibly the rejection of 
one parent are the predominant reactions of this age 
group. 

Adolescence (ages 13-18). Adolescents whose 
parents are divorcing also experience loss, sadness, 
anger, and pain. A typical adolescent reaction to parental 
divorce, however, often involves acting-out behaviors. 
Sexual promiscuity, delinquency, the use of alcohol and 
drugs, and aggressive behavior have aS been identif ied as 
adolescent reactions to parental divorce. 

In-School Reactions 

In Wallerstein and Kelh/s (1980) five-year longitudinal 
study of 60 families and 131 children of divorce, teachers 
reported that two-thirds of the children showed changes in 
school behavior and/or academic performance following 
the parental separation. Centred (1986) concurs that 
teachers frequently report observing changes in academic 
achievement, moods, attendance patterns, and behavior 
of children adjusting to their parents' divorce. 

School Role 

The school is in an excellent position for offering 
supportive services to children of divorce (Kieffer, 1982). 
Children spend much time in school, where the continuity 
and routine can offer a safe environment for interventions. 
Counselors, teachers, and other school personnel are 



avaBabie on a daly basis and can provide help that avoids 
both the stigma and the expense associated with seeking 
help from private practitioners. Finally, tha number of 
children in the school provides the possibility fo r group 
interventions. 

School Counselors Role 

The school counselor can provide valuable assistance 
directly through counsel ng with the children and indirectly 
through sendees to school administrators, teachers, and 
parents. Scherman and Lepafc (1986) suggest that coun • 
selors not view divorce as a single problem with negative 
consequences, but focus on changes caused by divorce 
(e.g., single-parent homes, changes In routines and life 
styles, visitation patterns with relatives) and their 
positive, negative, or neutral effects on the children. 

Working with School Administrators. Drake 

(1981) identified 10 major issues facing administrators 
with regard to children of divorce: schoc! territorial rights, 
parental access to school records, release of the child 
from school, school visits, medical emergencies, financial 
responsfeifty, the child's surname, retention, confkfen - 
tiaisy of records, and parental access to school functions. 
Counselors can consult with school administrators on 
these poiicy issues and help them to understand the legal 
implications of divorce for the school. 

Because kidnapping of a chad by the noncustodial parent 
may be a concern, schools need to guard against the 
possibility of parental kidnapping. Bums and Brassard 

(1982) suggest that schools: 

1. Ask parents to inform the school about custody 
concerns. 

2. Require parents to show legal documentation of sole 
custody when they report a sole custody arrange - 
menl 

3. Ensure that teachers are aware of custody status. 

4. Maintain an office list of children and custodial 
parents. 

Working with Teachers. School counselors can help 
teachers and other school personnel by conducting in- 
services on the effects of divorce on children and their 
classroom behavior. Counselors can also help to sensi - 
tize teachers to tha transition a child is experiencing and 
to the implications of that transition. Teachers may need 
to change their choice of words, or to adapt their cur - 
riculum and classroom resource materials to include 
various family types. 

Working with Parents. Counselors can make parents 
aware of the special needs of their cWkf during the divorce 
transition. A study by Hammond (1979) of third- to sixth- 
graders, for example, revealed that 74 percent of the 82 
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children who were (ram separated or divorced flunks 
believed that school counselors ooukf help by taking wtth 
parents of ehfldrart who aakad tha eounsetof to do to. 
Counselors can ado assist pa/snts by rsfsrring them to 
divorce support groups in tha community, by recommend - 
ing reading materials that deal with families of dweroe,and 
by suggastlng ways that parants can hstp their children 
adjust to divorca. 

Working wMh Children. Intsrvsntion stratagias with 
children wiii dapand on aach child's individual nssds. 
Kiaffar (1982) suggasts an adaptation of Katty and 
Wallersteln'e (1977) Divorca Specific Assessment which 
invofvss determining tha child's dsvetopmemai achlsva - 
menu, intsrviawing tha child about his/her response to the 
family situation, and evaluating tha child's existing sup • 
port systems. 

Hsmmond*s (1979) study found that over 96 percent of 
third- to sixth-graders interviewed thought that counselors 
could best help children whose parents are divorcing by 
encouraging the children to talk about their feelings. 
Approximately the same percentage reported that court - 
sstors could siso help, by providing children with books to 
read about divorce. 

Individual Counseling. Although there exists little 
rssearch testing the efficacy of individual counseling with 
children of divorce, clinicians rsport a desirable change in 
the child's affect as a result of individual counseling. 
Individual counseling is usually rcssrved for children with 
long-term, unproductive coping behaviors and for chSdren 
who cannot work wed in groups. 

Group Counseling. Robson (1982) rsports that 
children's groups on divorce, ted by elemsntary school 
counselors with specific strategies to meet the needs of 
those children, have been extremely successful. Divorce 
groups are a popular choice for counsstors because of 
their cost effectiveness and multiple benefits. Eighty-two 
percent of the students in Hammond's (1979) study 
reported that a group counseling situation for children 
would be beneficial. 

Cantrell (1986) suggests that counsstors using group 
counseling with children of divorce deal with the 
developmental responses of the children white helping 
them to label and understand their feelings, realize that 
others are having similar feelings and sxperiences, 
understand the divorce process, learn new coping skills, 
and feel good about themselves and their parents 

Several types of group counseling are available which 
could be beneficial to children of divorce: 

1. SituationalAransitional groups offer emotional sup- 
port; catharsis; and information sharing about stress, 
mutual failings, and simBar experiences. 

2. Structured groups can teach children how to deal with 
crisis situations through group discussions, rote 
playing, and the use of drawings and coSages. 

3. One-day workshops for children between the ages of 
10 and 17 can use sentence completion exercises, 
assertiveness training, and films about divorce to 
help group members explore values and resumptions 
about marriage and divorce, learn to express and 
cope with their own and their parents' .selings, and 
develop communication skills for handling difficult 
situations. 



Conclusion 

In summary, school personnel can offer support for 
children of divorce and for their divorcing parents. 
Freeman and Couchman (1965) conclude that counselors 
and teachers working with children of divorce can be most 
effective when they: 

1. Provide opportunities for students to discuss their 
feelings. 

2. Allow chiidrsn privacy whan needed. 

3. Recommend and encourage the use of age- 
appropriate resource materials. 

4. Provide a stable environment 

5. Maintain consistent oxpodattone snd routines. 

6. Engage in supportive communication. 

7. Inform parents about chiefs progress or difficulties 

8. Encourage parente to be honest, direct, supportive, 
and firm with their chWrea 

9. Be aware of language which may be offensive to 
children of divorce. 

10. Plan and label events for parents, rather than 
specifically for mothers or fathers. 
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HELPING GIFTED STUDENTS WITH STRESS MANAGEMENT 



What is stress? 

Stress Is the body's general response to any intense physi- 
cal, emotional, or mental demand placed on it by oneself or 
others. While racing to meet a deadline, dealing with a diffi- 
cult person, or earning a poor grade are ail stressful, so are 
the excitement of playing a lively game of tennis, falling in 
love, and being selected to join a special program for gifted 
students. 

How can a youngster experience stress when 
nothing bad Is happening? 

Anything can be a stressor if it lasts long enough, happens 
often enough, is strong enough, or is perceived as stress. 
Working diligently on a project, performing many simple but 
boring tasks, or earning an "A" grade when one expected an 
*A+* may all be stressful. 

Is a gifted student mort likely to feel stress than 
others? 

Many gifted youngsters have a heightened sensitivity to 
their surroundings, to events, to ideas, and to expectations. 
Som* experience *heir own high expectations for achieve* 
ment as a relentless pressure to excel. Constant striving to 
live up to self-expectations— or those of others— to be first, 
best, or both can be very stressful. With every new course, 
new teacher, or new school questions arise about achieve- 
ment and performance, since every new situation carries 
with it the frightening risk of being mediocre. Striving be- 
comes even more stressful when unrealistic or unclear ex- 
pectations are imposed by adults or peers. The pressure to 
excel, accompanied by other concerns such as feeling dif- 
ferent, selMoubt (the Imposter" syndrome), and the need 
to prove theh giftedness can drain the energy of gifted stu- 
dents and resu; f in additional stress. 

Stress occurs even when everything is going well. 
Youngsters get tired from their constant efforts and may se- 
cretly fear that next time they will not be as successful. 

What are some other stresws on a gifted 
student? 

Many gifted students ai^cept responsibility for a variety of 
activities such as a demanding courseload; leadership in 
school activities, clubs, or sports; and part-time jobs. Even if 
it were humanly possible, doing everytning well would be 
physically and emotionally stressful. 



Vacations may be stressful if students are comfortable 
only when achieving and succeeding* Taking time off may 
make them feel nervous and lacking control. 

Gifted students need intellectual challenge. Boring, 
monotonous busy-work is very stressful for individuals who 
prefer thinking and reasoning activities. Boredom nay remit 
in anger, resentment, or, in some cases, setting personal 
goals for achievement and success that significantly exceed 
those of parents or school. 

Some gifted students value independence and leader- 
ship, yet the separation they feel from their peers results in 
loneliness and fewer opportunities to relieve stress. Finding 
a peer group can be difficult, particularly for adolescents. 
Some experience a conflict between belonging to a group 
and using their extraordinary abilities. 

Gifted students are complex thinkers, persuasively able 
to argue both sides of any question. This ability, however, 
may complicate decisions. Students may lack information 
about and experience with resources, processes, outcomes, 
or priorities that help tip an argument toward a clear solu- 
tion. Furthermore, not every problem has one obviously cor- 
rect answer. Compromise and accommodation are realities 
in the aduft world, but they are not easily perceived from a 
young person's viewpoint. Thus, decision making may be a 
very stressful process. 



How can stress hurt a gifted student a 
self-esteem? 

During the early years, school may be easy, with minimum 
effort required for success. If students are not challenged, 
they conclude that 'giftedness" means instant learning, 
comprehension, and mastery, and that outstanding achieve- 
ment follows naturally. As years pass, however, schoolwork 
becomes more difficult. Some students discover that they 
must work harder to earn top grades and that they have not 
developed productive study habits. Many suspect they are 
.10 longer gifted, and their sense of self-worth is under- 
mined. 

Stress can hamper the very abilities that make these 
students gifted. Stress clouds thinking, reduces concentra- 
tion, and impairs decision making. It leads to forgetfulness 
and a loss of ability to focus keenly on a task, and it makes 
students overly sensitive to criticism. Under these condi- 
tions, they perform less well and are more upset by their 
failures. 
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Gifted students have so much potential* How can 
that be stressful? 

Abundant gifts and the potential for success in many differ- 
ent subjects and careers may increase opportunities and 
feed to complex choices. Limiting options is a confusing and 
upsetting process because it means saying -no" to some at* 
tractive alternatives. A person cannot prepare to become an 
architect and a financial planner, or an advertising executive 
and a scientist At some point, the education needed for one 
career splits from that needed for the other. To set career 
goafs, students must know themselves well as individuals. 
They must understand their own personalities, values, and 
goals and use self -awareness as a guide for making deci- 
sions. These activities are ail stressful. 

How can gifted students cope with stress? 

Some ways of coping with stress are healthy; others are 
not Some healthy ways of handling stress include the fol- 
lowing: 

Chang* the source of the stress. Do something else for a 
while. Put down those study notes and jog for an hour. 

Confront the sou/re of the stress, tf it is a person, persuade 
him or her to remove the stress. Ask the teacher for an ex- 
tension on a project. Sit down with the person driving you 
crazy and talk about ways you might better work together. 

Tak about the source of stress. Rid yourself of frustration. 
Find a good listener and complain. Talk through possible 
solutions. 

Shift your perspective. Tell yourself that each new situation 
or problem is a new challenge, and that there is something 
to be learned from every experience. Try to see the humor- 
ous side of the situation. 

Learn skills and attitudes that make tasks easier and more 
succossfuL Praaice effective organization and time- 
management skills. For example, large projects are easier 
and less overwhelming when broken down into manageable 
steps. Levn to type and revise assignments on a word pro- 
cessor. Learn about yourself and your priorities, and use the 
information to make decisions. Learn how to say "no* grace- 
fully when someone offers you another attractive (or un- 
pleasant) task about which you have a choice. Tell /ourself 
that this unpleasantness will be over soon and that the 
whole process will bring you closer to reaching your goal. 
Mark the days that are left on the calendar, and enjoy cross* 
ing out each one as you near the finish. 

Take time out for enjoyable activities. Everyone needs a 
support system. Find friends, teachers, or relatives with 
whom you have fun. Spend time with these people when 
you can be yourself and set aside the pressures of school, 
work, or difficult relationships. As a reward for your efforts, 
give yourself work breaks Listen to your favorite music, 
shoot baskets, or participate in some other brief activity that 
is mentally restful or fun. 

Ignore the source of the stress. Practice 4 little healthy pro- 
crastination and put a pleasant activity ahead of the stress- 
ful one. This, is, of course, only a short-term solution. 
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Get regular physical exercise and practice sound nutrition. 
Physical activity not only provides time out but also chang- 
es your body chemistry as you burn off muscle tension built 
up from accommodating stress. Exercise also increases re- 
sistance to illness. Nutritious food and regular meals help 
regulate your body chemistry and keep you functioning at 
your sharpest Eating healthy ind attractively prepared food 
can be an enjoyable activity on its own. 

The following aiv * jme unhealthy ways students cope with 
stress; 

Escaping through alcohol, dntgs, frequent illness, sleep, 
overeating, or starving themselves. These strategies sug- 
gest a permanent withdrawal or avoidance rather than a 
timeout 

Selecting strategies to avoid failure. Gifted students closely 
link their identities to excellence and achievement. Failure, 
or even the perception of failure, seriously threatens their 
self-esteem. By not trying, or by selecting impossible goafs, 
students can escape having their giftedness questioned. 
Only their lack of effort will be questioned. 

Aiming too low. This reduces stress by eliminating intense 
pressure or possible feelings of failure. Dogged procrastina- 
tion in starting projects, selecting less competitive colleges 
or less rigorous courses, or dropping out of school rather 
than bringing home poor grades allows students to avoid 
feelings of failure in the short run. Sadly, this sets the stage 
for long-term disappointment caused by a destructive cop- 
ing style. 

Overscheduling daily life with schootwork and extracurricu- 
lar activities, selecting impossibly demanding course bads, 
or fussing endlessly over assignments in vain attempts to 
make them perfect. With this strategy, it is possible to suc- 
ceed only through superhuman effort; thus the student can 
save face by setting goals too high for anyone to achieve, 

How can I tell whether or not a gifted student is 
experiencing burnout? 

Not all gifted youngsters are stressed by the same events. 
Individual responses to stress also differ; Younger students 
do not tend to respond to stress in the same way that teen- 
agers do. Since each student Is unique, parents and teach- 
ers wilt have to watch carefully to know whether a child is 
stressed to the point of constructive excitement or to the 
point of damaging overload. 

The following checklist includes many, but not all, symp- 
toms of burnout: 

Student is no longer happy or pleasantly excited 

about school activities, but, rather, is negative or 
cynical toward work, teachers, classmates, par- 
ents, and the whole school- and achievement- 
centered experience. 

, Student approaches most school assignments with 

resignation or resentment 

- Student exhibits boredom. 
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HELPING YOUR HIGHLY GIFTED CHILD 



Most parents greet the discovery that their child is not 
merely gifted but highly or profoundly gifted with a 
combination of pride, excitement, and fear. They may 
set out to find experts or books to help them cope with 
raising such a child, only to find that there are no real 
experts, only a couple of books, and very little under- 
standing of extreme intellectual potential and how to 
develop it. This digest deals with some areas of con- 
cern and provides a few practical suggestions based 
on the experience of other parents and the modest 
amount of research available. 

Differences 

To understand highly gifted children it is essential to 
realize that, although they are children with the same 
basic needs as other children, they are very different. 
Adults cannot ignore or gloss over their differences 
without doing serious damage 'o these children, for 
the differences will not go away or be outgrown. They 
affect almost every aspect of these children's intellec- 
tual and emotional fives. 

A microscope analogy is one useful way of under- 
standing extreme intelligence. If we say that all people 
look at the world through a lens, with some lenses 
cloudy or distorted, some clear, and some magnified, 
we might say that gifted individuals view the world 
through a microscope lens and highly gifted individu- 
als view it through an electron microscope. They see 
ordinary things in very different ways and often see 
what others simply cannot see. Although there are ad- 
vantages to this heightened perception, there are dis- 
advantages as well. 

Since many children eventually become aware of 
being different, it is important to prepare yourself for 
your child's reactions. When your child's giftedness 
has been identified, you might open a discussion us- 
ing the microscope analogy. If you are concerned that 
such a discussion will promote arrogance, be sure to 
let the child know that unusual gifts, like hair and eye 
color, are not earned. It is neither admirable nor con- 
temptible to be highly gifted. It is what one does with 
one's abilities that is important. 



A United Front 

As in most other aspects of parenting, it is important 
for both parents (or the adults who bear primary re- 
sponsibility for raising the child) to agree on some ba- 
sic issues regarding the child's potential. Some par- 
ents of exceptionally gifted children were themselves 
gifted or exceptionally gifted children. If they did not 
learn to accept and understand their own giftedness, 
they may find it difficult to accept their child's unusual 
capacities. Raising a highly gifted child may help par- 
ents come to terms with many difficult aspects of their 
own lives, but it helps if they focus first on the needs 
of the child and come to an agreement about how to 
meet them. 



What Highly Gifted Children Need 

Exceptionally gifted children have two primary needs. 
First, they need to feel comfortable with themselves 
and with the differences that simultaneously open 
possibilities and create difficulty. Second, they need 
to develop their astonishing potential. There is a 
strong internal drive to develop one's abilities. Thwart- 
ing that drive may lead to crippling emotional damage. 
Throughout the parenting years, it is wise to keep in 
mind that the healthiest long-term goal is not neces- 
sary a child who gains fame, fortune, and a Nobel 
Prize, but one who becomes a comfortable adult and 
uses gifts productively. 

The Early Years 

Before your child begins formal schooling, differences 
can be handled by your willingness to follow the 
child's lead and meet needs as they arise. It Is possi- 
ble and important to treat an infant's or toddler's pre- 
cocity with a degree of normalcy. For example, a 2- 
year-old who prefers and plays appropriately with toys 
designed for 6-year-olds should be given those toys. 
The 3-year-old who reads should be given books. The 
child who speaks very early and with a sophisticated 
vocabulary should be spoken to in kind. 



Public Attitudes 

Even when parents can take precocious achieve- 
ments in stride, friends, family, and strangers may 
not. Unthinking people will comment (often loudly and 
in front of the child) that a 2- or 3-year-old who sits in 
the grocery cart reading packages aloud is a phenom- 
enon. 

it may be surprisingly difficult to avoid letting pa- 
rental pride lure you into encouraging your child to 
"perform" in public. Keep in mind the goal of making 
the child as comfortable as possible with individual dif- 
ferences. The more casualty you accept unusual early 
accomplishments, the more your child will be able to 
see those accomplishments as normal. Later, when 
gifts are no longer quite as noticeable, the child will 
not feel that what made him or her valuable has 
somehow been lost. 

Multiple Ages 

Highly gifted children are many ages simultaneously. 
A 5-year-old may read like a 7-year-okf, play chess 
like a 12-year-old, talk like a 13-year-okJ, and share 
toys like a 2-year-old. A child may move with lightning 
speed from a reasoned discussion of the reasons for 
taking turns on the playground to a full-scale temper 
tantrum when not allowed to be first on the swing. 
You can help yourself maneuver among the child's 
ages by reading about developmental norms (Gesell 
is a good guide) so that you are ready for (and avoid 
punishing) behavior that, although it seems childish in 
a precocious child, is absolutely age appropriate. 

School 

If your 9-month-old begins speaking in full sentences, 
you probably will not teli the child to stop and wait till 
other 9-month-olds catch up. You would not limit such 
a child to using nouns because that is as much 
speech as most 9-month-olds can handle. However, 
in public or private school that may be the approach 
some educators use. 

It is important to realize that they are not purpose- 
ly setting out to keep your child from learning, al- 
though that might be tr • effect. Many educators have 
never knowingly dealt with a highly gifted child. They 
do not recognize them, and they do not know how to 
handle them. Some educators base teaching methods 
on developmental norms that are inappropriate for 
highly gifted children. Although they may be willing to 
make an effort to accommodate these youngsters, 
they may lack sufficient information or experience and 
not know what type of effort to make. 

When a child enters school already able to do 
what the teacher intends to teach, there is seldom a 
variety of mechanisms for teaching that child some- 



thing else. Even if there were a way to provide time, 
attention, and an appropriate curriculum, it would be 
necessary for the teacher to use different teaching 
methods. Highly gifted children learn not only faster 
than others, but also differently. Standard teaching 
methods take complex subjects and break them into 
small, simple bits presented one at a time. Highly gift- 
ed minds can consume large amounts of information 
in a single gulp, and they thrive on complexity. Giving 
these children simple bits of information is Bke feeding 
an elephant one blade of grass at a time—he will 
starve before he even realizes that anyone is trying to 
feed him. 

When forced to work with the methods and pace 
of a typical school, highly gifted children may look not 
more capable than their peers, but less capable. 
Many of their normal characteristics add to this prob- 
lem. Their handwriting might be very messy because 
their hands do not keep pace with their qui^k minds. 
Many spell poorly because they read or comprehen- 
sion and do not see the words as collections of separ- 
ate letters. When they try to "sound out" a word, their 
logical spelling of an illogical language results in er- 
rors. Most have difficulty with rote memorization, a 
standard learning method in the early grades. 

Lack of Fit 

The difficulty with highly gifted children in school may 
be summarized in three words: They don't fit. Almost 
all American schools organize groups of children by 
age. As we have seen, the highly gifted child is many 
ages. The child's intellectual needs might be years 
ahead of same-age peers, although the gulf may be 
larger in some subject areas than in others. 

Imagine 6-year-old Rachel. She reads on a 12th- 
grade level, although her comprehension is "only" that 
of a 7th grader. She does multiplication and division, 
understands fractions and decimals, but counts on 
her fingers because she has never memorized addi- 
tion and subtraction facts or multiplication tables. Her 
favorite interests at home are paleontology and as- 
tronomy; at school her favorite interests are lunch and 
recess. She collects stamps and plays chess. Al- 
though she can concentrate at her telescope for hours 
at a time, she cannot sit still when she is bored. She 
cries easily, loses her temper often, bosses other chil- 
dren when they "don't do it right," and cannot keep 
track of her personal belongings. She has a sophisti- 
cated sense of humor that disarms adults but is not 
understood by other cniidren. 

Putting Rachel into a regular first grade without 
paying special attention to her differences is a recipe 
for social, emotional, and educational disaster. Even if 
a gifted program is available (they commonly begin in 
third or fourth grade), it is unlikely to meet her ex- 
treme needs. 
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Attrition is a major proWem for American colleges and universities, 
and efforts io retain students are stymied and made complex because 
an increasing number of e 'lees fit the socioeconomic and 
demographic profile of "high-risk" students. This issue ts critical for 
the nation as a whole, because the increasing enrollment of high- 
risk students- minorities, females, low-income, and disabled 
individuals— is expected to continue into the 21st century 

High-risk students have a major impact on both institutions ot higher 
education and society in general Specifically, attrition affects patterns 
of funding, planning tor facilities, and the long-term academy curricula 
of institutions of higher education. Attrition affects the future labor 
market because students are unprepared for the required roles and 
responsibilities. 

What causes attrition and risk? The answer to tn»s seemingly simple 
question is mthw complex Indeed, a number of academic, 
nonacademic, and related factors are associated with attrition and 
risk, Academically, ft appears that all students do not receive equal 
preparation m elementary and secondary schools Moreover, the 
instructional approaches used by teachers of high-risk students tend 
to be inefficient On the other hand, nonacademic factors associated 
with attrition and risk are generated by both teachers and stidents 
For instance, teachers' negative attitudes affect students self-esteem 
Thus, many high-risk students develop low self-esteem and begm 
to cooperate with systemic forces resulting m pregnancy, dropping 
out and delinquency 

To achieve success among high-risk students by the 21st century, 
a variety of strategies must be implemented. Special retention needs 
of high-risk students must be identified, and simultaneously institutions 
must be committed to providing both financial and academic suppcxi 
In addition, social support through advising and counseling from faculty, 
the family and peers is a necessary part of this equation 



Are High-risk Students and 
Nontraditional Students the Same? 

Although the characteristics of high-risk students are somatimes 
correlated with those of nontraditional students, the two concepts have 
different denotations The term "high risk" is a theoretical concept 
based on an implicit assessment of the degree of negative risk 
associated with the educational experience "High-risk student^ cue 
minorities, the academically disadvantaged, the disabled, and thast- 
of tow socioeconomic status. "Nontraditional students." on the other 
hand, ft> merely a reference to the changing profile of sturjp'-N t?\i: 
emerged during the late 1960s ana early 1970s as a result ot 
demographic and sociopolitical change. Thus, nontraditional students 
typically include older adults, minorities, and individuals of low 
socioeconomic status Some nontraditional students are not high-risk 
students, and, conversely, somp high-risk students are traditional 
students By the same token some high-risk students are also 
nontraditional, for example an ofder (or mature) student might also 
be academically underprepareo 



What Is their Impact on Institutions? 

Futi-time enrollments are critical to an institution's continued survival, 
and high levels of attrition adversely affect an institution's funding, 
facilities planning, and long-term placing for the curriculum. Declining 
onroifments, tor instance, leave unused building capacity. Large 
numbers ' part-time or academically under prepared students 
increase the average cost per student. Furthermore, high rates of 
noncomptetion among others in the general student body magnify 
the problem. Some institutions have expanded their curricula to include 
sr*»aa! courses for their high-risk students. While some Change 0 ^ 
curriculum have been directfy related to colleges* and universities' 
efforts to reduce attrition, other changes have been indirect. For 
example, the majors that students choose and the changes they make 
m marxs affect the devetopmiv : curricula Similarly, academically 
under prepared students who choose majors they perceive as less 
academically challenging affect the development of curricula, because 
as the university enrolls fewer students choosing "difficult" majors and 
more students choosing "easy" majors, its curriculum becomes thus 
shaped over time 



Are High-risk Studei i 1 Bated Differently 
in Elementary and Secondary Schools? 

lo understand high-risk students in institutions of higher education, 
one must review ihe different experiences of students in elementary 
and high schools The school curriculum seems to benefit white males 
and students of high socioeconomic status more than minorities, 
females, and students of low socioeconomic status (Reyes and Stamc 
1985) For the most part minorities, females, and students of low 
socioeconomic status begin their school experience with positive 
attitudes But differences in race, gender, and social class often begin 
to emerge during elementary school and increase by high school 
and college. Discrimination based on class, race, and gender 
influences the quality and quantity of material taught in schools 

Schools are an umbrella system or organization from which 
discrimination and differential treatment are often meted out. Subtle 
forms of discrimination can so*vn *~ /*d- -.nine students' self-esteem 
and ultimately facilitate attrition As a result ut the social stratification 
m society, teachers and administrates may inherit a reality that creates 
an aversion to high-risk, low-income, and minority students This 
mtt;r,aw-*U/ ! r - Thpn rpfl^rtpd *n fhpt nftitudes rin'l hPh?w«nr toward 
those stu^ants 

Many scholars have confirmed the operation of a race-based 
ontology m the classroom Teachers and others tend to separate 
children mto ' good" and "bad" students, with the polarized categories 
often based on race/ethmoty, gender, and class These negative 
attitudes may result in prejudgment or avoidance of, for example, 
curturaify different students to the point where students receive little 
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or no academe or personal assistance Such negate behaviors can 
ead to low aspirations and low self-esteem, And low self-esteem can 
m time cause students to "cooperate" with systemic forces and 
participate in various forms of antisocial behavior 



and other students and peers. This framework brings together the 
student, me teacher, the institution, parents, peers, and the community 
in a dynamic synthesis 



What Implications Can Be Drawn? 

Students in institutions of higher education encounter risks in several 
forms For example, risk might involve a higher probability of a tow 
grade pant average and/or a greater chance of not completing a 
college degree, ft might also involve a relatively greater probability 
of choosing a field that is incongruent with the skills and competencies 
needed by the present labor market—particularly by the labor market 
of the 2ist century The potential for risk and attrition exists tor an 
college enrol lees, but for some subgroups, the probability of risk and 
attrition is extraordinarily high, 

A number of causal variables interact to increase attrition and nsk 
among particular demographic and socioeconomic populations These 
variables can include academic factors (low grade point average, 
academic under preparedness, for example! t* ,f rroiid extend tar 
beyond the scope of the academic Indeed, each high-risk student 
represents the outcome of his or her individual characteristics, 
combined w*h the shaping and contouring that occurs as a 
consequence ot a socially stratified :.iety 

Regardless of the reason however, attrition and risk are costly to 
the tncfivicfejal and to society, ban directly and indirectly Thus, strategies 
tor intervention must be developed and implemented on a number 
of levels Among students, high-risk students must be challenged to 
develop academic and nonacademic skills and competencies 
associated with success in college. At the institutional level, 
administrators, teachers, and counselors must ergage in behaviors 
that facilitate persistence and completion of the program In addition 
institutions of higher education must make a financial commitment 
to high-risk students in the form of guaranteed financial assistance 
for the duration of their degree program A? the community level 
businesses and community-based organisations have formed 
partnerships with educational institutions to reduce risk. 

in addition to these strategies for achieving success among h*gh- 
risk students, academic support services must be offered that include 
developing and building skills Further, the provt&on of social support 
is vital It can come from advrsers/counsekxs. faculty, parents family 
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HIGH SCHOOL f/RADt'/VTCS IN ENTRY LEVEL JOBS 

hO EM n Q\7RS WANT? 



Educators should net, of course, l» nit a <ngh *vhwl 
graduate's capabilities to those skills ei ^plc yrs tv^n from 
entry-level employees, It is, however, hswucti *\ ' > review f b^ 
new and fairly consistent information it/Out , Si skiHs i, , 
blue- and while-collar entry-level workeis need ir such widciy 
varied sectors as manufacturing, retailing. Iwkng, and ser- 
vices. Note* too, that, when citing desired skills, c 'oyer* do 
not make clear whether the skills are also necessary foi l vii 
more advanced positions, though many students w ho e I ■ *o 
is an entry-level position will later move into more complicate 
work and/or continue in their schooling. 

Although employers may have to screen a number of appli- 
cants before accepting one, only a relatively small percentage sav 
they suffer from a shortage of qualified candidates at the entry 
level (Crain, 1984). Moreover, while employers look for high 
school diplomas, they appear to be less interested in grades or 
competency than in previous work experience. For most entry- 
level work, employers want an employee competent in the basic 
skills; they generally do not seek the more advanced reading, 
thinking, and scientific skills called for in many of the reform 
commission reports (Gufstafson & Groves. 1977; MePartland. 
et al . 1983). In fact, work-related social skills and habits are as 
important to employers as the basic skills: workers should pre- 
sent themselves well; be enthusiastic, responsible, cooperative, 
disciplined, flexible, and willing to learn; and %how a general 
understanding of the workplace and world of business (Clil). 
1985; Crain. 1984; MePartland. et al.. 1983: Owens & Monthey. 
1983). Howev er, hiring workers with these latter abilities is more 
difficult than finding ones with the required core of academic 
skills (MePartland, et al., 1983). 

Kmployee Application and Interview 

Because in most communities around the nation the number 
of applicants for entry-level positiens far exceeds the openings, 
employers of large numbers of entry-level workers tend to screen 
applicants through written applications. They enable employers 
to evaluate such skills as correctly following written directions, 
using correct spelling and grammar. Moreover, if the applicant 
indicates a work history, stability and reliability can be deter- 
mined from former employers (Gordon, 1985). 

Interviews are used subsequently to evaluate a candidate's 
ability to communicate (including the use of full and appropriate 
language), appearance, confidence, know ledge of the company, 
and desire to learn (Chatham, 1982). 

Work~Retated Social Skills and Habits 

Employers focus on personal traits and social skills -qualities 
that the Committee for Economic tX'velopment has termed part 
of "the inv isible curriculum" ot the school (CM), 1985, p. 20). 



jhus, when schools tolerate absenteeism, truancy, tardiness, 
•kJpp; work, and misbehavior, they are not helping students 
cvabl sh necessary work habits. 

V hough employers seldom consider grades or test scores, 
*» lil h high schools prospective entry-level employees attend can 
Ic \nportant because of the social attitudes and skills presumed 
r< have been taught. And, though employers rarely lake into 
consideration whether a white prospective employee has at- 
tended an "inner-city high school" or a "suburban high school 
with a good reputation," they do see black, particularly male, 
prospective employees from suburban (usually predominantly 
white) high schools as potentially more acceptable employees. 
Although these suburban high schools are not necessarily ex- 
pected lo have given black male students a superior education, 
they are assumed to be less likely lo have inner-city gangs and 
more likely to have socialized the students to be "morecomfor- 
tble around whites " (Crain, 1984). 

A survey of managers, supervisors, and employers of entry- 
level personnel found the following work-related social skills 
and habits most important in entry-level employees (Hulsart & 
Hauman, 1983): 

Comnwnicafhn Skills: giving clear oral instructions and ex- 
planations of activities and ideas; reporting accurately on what 
others have said; staying on the topic in job-related conversa- 
tions; using appropriate vocabulary and grammar; and follow- 
ing the intent of oral directions and instructions. This is the area 
in which entry-level employees do best, although some do have 
difficulty following the intent of oral instructions and using ap- 
propriate vocabulary and grammar. 

Interpersonal SkifLs: functioning cooperatively with in- 
dividual co-workers and as a team member; adhering to com- 
pany policies and regulations, and to honesty, health, and safety 
standards; cooperating w ith the business* customers; being open 
to new ideas and methods; seeking clarification of instructions 
when necessary: exercising patience and tolerance; accepting 
constructive criticism and supervision; exhibiting leadership; 
and understanding supervisory authority and worker respon- 
sibility. Workers have most difficulty asking for clarification of 
instructions and accepting constructive criticism from super- 
visors. Often employees also exhibit the contradictory problem 
of not faking sufficient initiative at the same time as inap- 
propriately assuming responsibility. 

Bask Academic SkilU 

Few employers are locking for much more academically than 
basic literacy, but they do want workers who are ""quick 
learners" (MePartland. et al.. 1983) and who have a "will- 
ingness to adapt and learn" (J tinge. 1983), Nevertheless, 
employers often cite inadequacies in basic skills— including. 
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writing* reading, listening, the ability to communicate, and mathematics—noting that these 
inadequacies appear as causes for poor worker morale and high turnover, or prohibit ad- 
vancement (Center for Public Resources, 1982; Junge, 1983, Hulsart & Bauman, 1983; 
Chatham, 1982). 

A survey of managers, supervisors, and employers of entry-level personnel found the 
following academe skills considered mast important in entry-level employees (Hulsart & 
Bauman, 1983): 

Reacting Skills: reading for details and following written directions, The importance of 
speed increases as the employee advances. Entry-level employees have the most difficulty in- 
terpreting pirtoral information and understanding ideas and concepts. This affects, for 
example, their reading of instructions; employees tend to ask other workers for help rather 
than reading an instruction manual. On-the-job reading is more detailed and technical than 
most reading offered in high school. 

Mathematics Skills: doing basic calculations, estimating quantities and using numerical 
values from charts and tables; checking for accuracy. Young workers most often have dif- 
ficulty calculating numerical values from charts; constructing records requiring calcula- 
tions; and using fractions, decimals, and formulas. 

Writing Skills: writing legibly and completing forms accurately; writing standard English; 
selecting, organizing, and relating ideas; and proofreading one's own writing. Employers 
are more critical of writing than any other area, asserting that young workers have difficulty 
with all these aspects of writing and are unconcerned about accuracy. 

Pr&bkm-S<fiving/Reas<ming Skills: determining work activities to be performed; 
recognizing and using appropriate procedures and resources in carrying out the work; con- 
ducting work activities in appropriate sequence; recognizing the effects of changing the 
quantity or quality of materials; collecting and organizing information; identifying possible 
alternative approaches to solutions; reviewing progress periodically to assure timely com- 
pletion; evaluating for accuracy and completeness and correcting deficiencies; summarizing 
and drawing reasonable conclusions; delivering completed work to the appropriate destina- 
tion on time; and devising better work methods. Employees have most difficulty identifying 
alternative approaches and summarizing and drawing conclusions. 

Vocational Skills 

Except in some specialized businesses, few employers prefer workers with specialized 
vocational training. Vocational education graduates are very proficient in the skills they are 
trained in f but have a hard time generalizing these skills to other tasks (Owens & Monthey, 
1983). 

According to the survey of managers, supervisors, and employers of entry level person- 
nel, the following were the most important vocational skills for entry-level employees; 

Manual/ Perceptual Skills: constructing, fabricating or assembling materials; using job 
specific hand tools and other equipment; developing visual presentations; using keyboard 
skills; and operating job-specific power equipment . Entry-level employees are generally suc- 
cessful in these skills. 

Conclusion 

The skills outlined above are important, universally agreed upon by employers, and set a 
minimum standard for entry-level work applicants. While schools should certainly develop 
higher order academic skills in all students, they should also ensure that students learn all the 
basic social and academic skills needed for an entry-level job. 

— C arol Ascher 
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Young children are presently being subjected to ac- 
celerating standards for achievement. Their teachers 
are under pressur ■? from parents and administrators to 
alter curriculum and instruction accordingly. This digest 
discusses the conflicts early childhood educators are 
experiencing and offers recommendations for action. 

Recent proposals for educational reform have em- 
phasized academic achievement and preparation for 
technological change. As a result, many parents and 
administrators are raising achievement standards for 
young children. Teachers are being pressured to alter 
curriculum and instruction, and young children are 
being hurried and "hothoused" — caused to acquire 
knowledge and skills earlier than is typical (Sige*, 1987). 
This digest discusses the effects of hothousing on early 
childhood programs, the conflicts early childhood 
educators experience regarding hothousmg, and ac- 
tions they can take to improve the situation. 

Higher Standards for Young Children 

The current pressure for young children to achieve 
comes from several sources. Parents pressure children 
for various reasons: 

— their own ambitions for achievement; 

-their own need for help with multiple respon- 
sibilities, especially if they are single; 

—anxiety about the uncertain, highly competitive fu- 
tures children face. 

There have also been broad changes in social values. 
Heightened expectations for young children may signal 
a change in the nation's view of children- For example, 
Americans may no longer see childhood as a unique 
period of development, requiring special nurturance 
(Winn, 1981); adult interests may have become 
paramount (Douvan, 1985). 

Educational Reform 

According to Katz (1987), when educational reform 
is applied to primary school and downward, the results 
are: 



-acceleration of formal academic instruction, for 
example, earlier introduction t > reading and math, 
complete with texts and workbooks; 

-entry and placement tests for kindergarten and 
first grade; 

— standardized or other tests for promotion to first 
grade; 

— transitional or extra-year programs for children 
who cannot keep up. 

Affluent children may receive an excess of "enrich, 
ment," such as special tutoring in the arts, and fast- 
paced educational programs. They may have to answer 
to high expectations for skills and knowledge. Children 
in low-income families also face more stringent stan- 
dards in school and at the same time may have added 
family and community responsibilities. Such pressures 
may be harmful to the mental and physical welfare of 
children (Elkind, 1986) and deny them more fitting pur- 
suits. 

impact on Early Childhood Educators 

Those who advocate hothousing programs pay too 
little attention to theory and research. Complex de- 
velopmental processes underlie concepts and skills 
used in primary and elementary education. Children 
must actively organize their knowledge, apply it to new 
events, and relate ideas about time, space, number, 
and persons. Accelerating young children forces thrrr» 
to rely on lower-level cognitive processes, for example, 
memOiization and visual recognition of letters and 
numbers. This may stultify learning and damage self-es- 
teem and confidence (Elkind, 1986; Sigel, 1987). Chil- 
dren must have time and suitable social and educational 
experiences to develop normally. It is short-sighted to 
trade human complexity and creativity for accelerated 
academic learning in early childhood (Minuchin, 1987). 
To do so is counterproductive for long-range educa- 
tional goak. 

Early chiUhood educators place high value on collab- 
oration with parents. Thus it is especvlly distressing 
that much of the hothousing pressure comes from par* 
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ents. Conflicts with parents over aspirations for chil- 
dren and expectations for programs threaten a tradi- 
tional source of teachers' support. If children sense 
lack of agreement, their confidence in significant adults 
may be undermined. 

Early childhood educators are particularly vulnerable 
to criticism. Society places a low value on their work. 
Other professionals lack understanding of what they 
do* Educators' programs are subject to administrative 
and parental interference. Educators tend to be isolated 
from one another and hampered in de veloping profes- 
sional consensus on policy and practice. These cir- 
cumstances weaken the professional influence of 
teachers and reduce their ability to resist pressures that 
may be harmful to children and to defend appropriate 
programs. 

What Teachers Can Do 

The widespread emphasis on accelerated achieve- 
ment for young children, and the simultaneous devalu- 
ation of children's personal and social development, 
present teachers with urgent responsibilities. Early 
childhood educators must renew their dedication to 
sound practice and increase their sensitivitv to social 
andeconomic forces (Hills, 1987). They should vorkto: 

— Build respect for the unique needs of young chil- 
dren. Young children need protection and nurtur- 
ance during a prolonged period of development. 

~ Promote the best interests of all young children. 
While some young children face demands for ac- 
celerated achievement, others face early semi- 
adult responsibility due to the absence of family 
or community support. Systems of child care and 
early education in our country must respond to 
the developmental needs o< all young children (Na* 
tional Association for the Education of Young Chil- 
dren, 1986). 

— Cain support from other child development and 
early childhood professionals. Early childhood 
educators snould conceptualize their work as part 
of a comprehensive system of care-giving and edu- 
cation that provides support for growth-enhancing 
environments. 

— Enlist parents in promoting appropriate programs. 
Teachers must take special pains to work closely 
with parents, and to emphasize the importance of 
experiential learning, play and social experience 
while doing so. In close cooperation, parents and 
teachers are more likely to provide what children 
need for optimum development and learning. 



— Cain a voice in decisions about curriculum and 
instruction. Early childhood educators are 
equipped by training and experience to recom- 
mend the most appropriate educational experi- 
ences. They must participate in making decisions 
about educational programs, balancing broad trad- 
itional goals of comprehensive child development 
with emerging needs. They must also articulate to 
parents and others the place of early education in 
the long process of children's growth. 

Conclusions 

To prevent inappropriate practices and advocate for 
appropriate practices, teachers should: 

—be aware of reasons why parents and adminis- 
trators urge acceleration; 

—become effective spokespersons for sound 
policies and practices; 

—ally themselves with other parents, teachers, and 
administrators who are committed to practices that 
best serve the long-term interests of children. 
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How Can We Teach Critical Thinking? 

Kathryn S. Carr 



The need to tea jh higher order thinking skills is not a recent 
one. Education pundits have called for renewed interest in 
problem-solving tor years. As tar back as 1967, Raths, 
Jonas, Rothstein and Wassermann ( 1 967) decried the lack 
of emphasis on thinking in the schools. They noted that 
"...memorization, drill, homework, the three Rs [and the] 
quiet classroom" were rewarded, while "...inquiry, reflec- 
tion {and] the consideration of alternatives [were] frowned 
upon." 

That students are lagging in problem-solving and thinking 
sktts is apparent at aH levels of education. However, critical 
thinking courses and texts, in particular, may result in 
fragmentation of thinking skills. Thinking cannot be 
divorced from content; in fact, thinking is a way of learning 
content (Raths and others, 1967). In every course, and 
especially in content subjects, students should be taught 
tb think togjcatty, analyze and compare, question and 
evaluate. SkiHs taught in isolation do little more than 
prepare students for tests of isolated skills (Spache & 
Spache, 1986). The same criticism may be made with 
regard to commercial thinking skills materials. However, 
when such materials are integrated with content, they may 
become effective tools for attacking real issues. 

Implications for Teaching 

At each educational level, thinking must be practiced in 
each content field. This means hard work for the teacher, 
it's much easier to teach students to memorize facts and 
then assess them with multiple-choice tests, in a course 
that emphasizes thinking, objectives must include applica- 
tion and analysis, divergent thinking, and opportunities to 
organize ideas and support value judgments. When more 
teachers recognize that the facts they teach today wW be 
replaced by the discoveries of tomorrow, the content-ver- 
sus-process controversy may be resolved (Gallagher, 
1975). As McMBen (1966) noted, "It ready bo«s down to 
whether teachers are creating an environment that stimu- 
lates critical inquiry." 

The following is a review of various types of thinking skills 
activities applied to content ?reas. While different dis- 
ciplines frequently require different types of thinking, some 
techniques are effective across disciplines. 
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Critical Reacting 

The topic of teaching students to think while reading— criti- 
cal reading— should be central to any discussion of think- 
ing skills, in part because the reading of textbooks plays 
such a prominent role in the content fields. Critical reading 
has been defined as (earning to evaluate, draw inferences 
and arrive at conclusions based on the evidence (Zintz and 
Maggart, 1984). 

One method that promotes critical reading involves the use 
of news media in the class. Newspapers, magazines, 
television, and radio can motivate students to develop 
critical listening and reading skills. Differing accounts and 
editorials can be compared as a way of helping students 
read with a questioning attitude. Students can construct 
their own arguments for discussion or publication in stu- 
dent newspapers. In the process, they become more dis- 
criminating consumers of news media, advertising, and 
entertainment. 

Children's literature is another powerful tool for teaching 
thinking. Somere and Worthington (1979) noted that 
"...literature offers children more opportunities than any 
other area of the curriculum to consider ideas, values, and 
ethical questions.'' Furthermore, Nterature that inspires and 
challenges helps students learn how to engage and inter- 
act with a book. 

Writing to Learn 

In keeping with the current emphasis on writing across the 
curriculum, composition and rhetoric scholars stress the 
teaching of thinking through writing. Etoow (1983) has 
presented a two-step writing process called first-order and 
second-order thinking. For first-order thinking, he recom- 
mends freewrtting— an unplanned, free-association type of 
heuristic writing designed to help students discover what 
they think about a topic. The freewrtting technique 
produces conceptual insights. Etoow asked students to 
write a few incidents that came to mind without careful 
thinking. This resulted in more intuitive, creative thinking. 
Etoow cautions that the reflective scrutiny of second-order 
thinking is a necessary foHow-up of freewriting. In this 
stage, the writer examines inferences and prejudices and 
strives for logic and control. 

194 



Classification Games 

Classification plays a significant role in the development of 
logical thinking and abstract concepts from early childhood 
to adulnood. Classification skill is integral to vocabulary- 
concept development and, therefore, to reading and reten- 
tion of information (Gerhard, 1975). For example, young 
children group concrete objects or pictures in their efforts 
to form abstract concepts such as "vegetables," "vehicles" 
or "wild animals" (Gerhard, 1975). 

All classification tasks require the identification of attributes 
and sorting into categories according to some rule (Furth 
and Wachs, 1974). While the sorting of concrete objects is 
an appropriate activity for the young child , verbal analogies 
(e.g., "How are a diamond and an egg alike?") are ap- 
propriate for a learner of any age. A number of commercial 
materials contain verbal analogies, logic puzzles, figural 
and symbolic problem-solving, and attribute games. How- 
ever, application to a wide variety of environmental objects 
must follow (Furth and Wachs) . Integration of classification 
activities into content areas is crucial to their value. Ap- 
plications to mathematics and science, especially the in- 
quiry approach to science, are readily apparent. 

What may not be obvious are the applications of classifica- 
tion to reading in the content fields (for example, social 
studies) and the retention of information read. Schema 
theory holds that information, if it is to be retained, must be 
categorized with something already stored in memory 
(Tonjes and Zlntz, 1987). Brainstorming techniques that 
aid comprehension are recommended to help students 
access their prior knowledge about a topic to be read, and 
thus classify and retain the new information. 

Devine (1986) pointed out that it may be necessary to 
restructure students' schemata when prior experiences 
that are limited to a different context interfere with gaining 
a new concept. Devine used the example of students who 
were having difficulty seeing relationships between the 
concepts of social class and caste system. In a word 
association task, the students were asked to list everything 
they knew about each term separately. Then they were 
asked to find similarities— for example, classify related 
facts and events, identify the common thread among them, 
and label them— thus forming new concepts or schemata. 

Conclusion 

The urgent need to teach thinking skills at all levels of 
education continues. But we should not rely on special 
courses and texts to do the job. Instead, every teacher 



should create an atmosphere where students are en- 
couraged to read deeply, question, engage in divergent 
thinking, look for relationships among ideas, and grapple 
with real life issues. 

This digest was adapted from an article titled, 'How Can We Teach 
Critical Thinking by Katrwyn S Can, wNcr appeared in CMdhood 
Education (Winter. 1968): 69-73. 
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IMPLEMENTING INFORMATION POWER 

by Judith KL Meyers 



Introduction 



Information Power: Guidelines for School library Media 
Programs, published jointly by the American Library 
Association (ALA) and the Association for Educational 
Communications and Technology (AECT) in 1988. is the 
most recent in a series of efforts to articulate and encode 
professional program and practice standards which has 
spanned the twentieth century. Begun in 1983 by a joint 
writing committee of the AECT and the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians (AASL), information Power 
focuses on the building level library media specialist's role 
in planning and providing leadership in the establishment 
of partnerships for the delivery of resources and ,ervices. 
Resources and services vary according to the goals and 
objectives of the school. Physical and intellectual access tc 
information, increasingly through networks extending well 
beyond the school, is the central unifying concept of the 
guidelines. 

Levels of Implementation 

There are several levels on which the new guidelines for 
school library media programs can be implemented: (1) 
national. (2) state. (3) regional, (4) district, (5) building, 
and (6) personal. 

Activities planned at the national level have included 
two nationwide teleconferences, several receptions, an 
ALA pre-conference, the AASL President's Program, four 
implementation workshops, an AECT Pre-Conference 
Workshop, and a speakers' bureau. In addition, buttons, 
magazine articles, a newsletter, a discussion guide, a plan- 
ning guide, transparency masters, a public relations guide, 
a checklist, a compilation of national, regional, state and 
local guidelines, a brochure, a personal professional 
development plan, and lobbying suggestions have been 
produced. 

Similar activities may be adapted and conducted at the 
state level. Each state has been urged to name a coordinator 
and develop a state plan for carrying out implementation 
activities. A rich variety of projects is being undertaken 
among the states. 

Regional level implementation has several definitions. 
Primarily, it means those activities conducted by the 
regional media centers wiihin the various states. However, 
it may mean activities conducted with the purpose of in- 
fluencing regional accrediting associations, such as the 
North Central Association and the Southern Association. It 
also means activities conducted by the regions of the 
American Association of School Librarians and the As- 
sociation for Educational Communications and Technol- 
ogy. Each of these regions is a viable arena for guidelines 
implementation activities. 

Plans for implementation of the guidelines at the district 
}evel are those made by the library media specialist(s) serv- 
ing in districts where there is more than one school. They 
may be led by the district director where one is available or 
they may be the unified efforts of all the specialists working 
ERXC J * iVWI dislricl undcr a designated or elected chair. 



At the building level, implementation plans are com- 
patible with district level plans, but they may differ from 
them in any number of aspects according to the different 
goals, objectives, and prion ties which govern the scope and 
direction of the building level program. 

Finally, each specialist should have a commitment to 
personal professional growth and development derived 
from the new guidelines. One should continuously strive to 
be in position, prepared to undertake implementation and 
program development activities whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. A checklist for personal professional 
development has been designed to assist individual library 
media specialists in these efforts. 

The Implementation Cycle 

Implementation is a cyclical activity, renewing itself again 
and again in an ongoing quest for educational excellence. 
The implementation cycle presented here is a standard one 
which can be applied at any level of implementation plan- 
ning. It comprises eight steps: (1) analyze organization, (2) 
gather data, (3) set goals, (4) establish priorities, (5) 
develop plans, (6) take action, (7) evaluate effectiveness, 
and (8) revise plans. 

Organizational Analysis and Political Culture 

The effectiveness of organizational analysis can be in- 
creased if the prevailing political culture is taken into ac- 
count. There are a number of research-based analysis 
techniques that can aid the implementation process in this 
regard. In their work supported by a grant from the National 
Institute of Education (NIE-G-83-0138), researchers 
Frederick Wirt, Douglas E. Mitchell, and Catherine Mar- 
shall applied the ideas expressed by Daniel Elazar in 
American Federalism: A View from the States (1966), and 
later explored in depth in his Cities of the Prairie (1970), 
in which be identified three distinctive types of political 
culture: 

1. Traditionalist Political Culture (TPC): Government s 
main function is maintaining traditional patterns, being 
responsive to a governing elite, with partisanship subor- 
dinated to personal ties. 

2. Individualistic Political Culture (IPC): Government is 
a "marketplace" that responds to demands, favors 
economic development, and relies heavily on the politi- 
cal party as the vehicle for satisfying individuals' 
needs — hence a heavy emphasis on partisanship. 

3. Moralistic Political Culture (MPC): Government is a 
means for achieving the good community, or "common- 
wealth." through positive action; non-governmental ac- 
tion is preferred but social and economic regulations are 
legitimate and sought, parties are downplayed, and 
bureaucracy is viewed positively as an agent of the 
people. 

Wirt and the others surveyed the state education policy 
elite in six states representing each of the three political 
cultures (MPC: California, Wisconsin; IPC: Pennsylvania, 
Illinois; and TPC: Arizona, West Virginia). The policy elite 
j^Y^v 8 chairman and minority leader in the committees on 



education and education finance of both bouses; the 
governor's chief education policy aide; a chief state school 
officer and staff aides responsible for seven state policy 
areas; lobbyists for teachers, superintendents, principals, 
and school boards; knowledgeable observers from 
academia; and a major newspaper. Through the survey, 
strong support was found for the existence of Elazars 
political cultures among the education policy makers in the 
states. 

The researchers then ranked the policy influential* in all 
six states as follows: 
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rui icy iirt/up 


Insiders 


1 


Individual Meratr r of the Legislature 




2 


Legislators as a V* hole 


Near Circle 


3 


Chief State School Officer 




4 


All Education Interest Groups 






Combined 




5 


Teacher Organizations 




6 


Governor and Executive Staff 




7 


Legislative Staff 


Far Circle 


8 


State Board of Education 




9 


Others 


Sometime 


10 


School Boards Association 


Players 


11 


State Administrator Association 


Other 


12 


Courts 


Forgotten 


13 


Federal Policy Mandates 


Players 


14 


Non-Educator Interest Groups 




15 


Lay Groups 




16 


Education Research Organizations 




17 


Referenda 




18 


Producers of Educational Materials 



The schedule above combines all six states. When states 
were analyzed individually many differences appeared, 
confirming that state policy systems are quite complex. 
History, current crises, recent power shifts, and other ele- 
ments contribute to many differences among the states, 

The work of Wirt, Marshall, and Mitchell holds several 
implications for guidelines implementation; 

1 . The definitions of the political cultures can be used to 
identify the political cultures of other states through 
analytical methods or replication of the study. 

2. Evidence of the political cultures can probably be found 
among district and building level policy makers. 

3. Effective promotion of the school library media program 
should differ according to the political culture in which 
it is established: 

& In a Traditional Political Culture, emphasis should be 
placed on preserving the tine tradition of the school 
library media program* 

b. In the Individualistic Political Culture, emphasis 
should be on the efficiencies and economies achieved 
by the school library media urogram. 

c. In the Moralistic Political Culture, emphasis should be 
placed on the popular support for the school library 
media program and the role it plays in providing in- 



formation for community goal setting and program 
development. 

4. The list of the policy elite may be applied in identifying 
the policy elite in each state. 

5. The circle of influence may be applied to rank the policy 
influential* in each state, comparing it to the pattern for 

6. The circle of influence may be adapted for use in iden- 
tifying policy influentials at the district and building 
levels. 

7. The policy groups identified in the circle of influence 
may be targeted for activities to promote the implemen- 
tation of school library media programs in each state. 

The Remijdder of the IipleaeaUtlo* Cycle 

In gathering data about one's organization, state statistical 
records are the best sources of comparison. Information 
Power: Checklist for School Library Media Programs and 
Information Power: National. Regional, State, and Local 
Compilation,* disseminated at the implementation work- 
shops conducted by AECT in late summer 1988, should also 
be of assistance in identifying and assembling the kinds of 
data needed to promote the development of school library 
media services. Not all the guidelines are of equal impor- 
tance. Not all goals can be accomplished immediately or 
even within a year. 

Developing a system of priorities for achieving goals is 
highly recommended. Priorities can be translated easily into 
short-, medium-, and long-range plans. 

A Planning Guide for Information Power: Guidelines for 
School Library Media Programs and Information Power: 
Checklist for School Library Media Programs include 
forms for the development of action plans. A good action 
plan will have a device to assist the planners in evaluating 
how successful they were in carrying* out the plan. Applica- 
tion of the checklist a second time is another approach to 
evaluation. The compilation of state, regional, and national 
standards may also be used as an evaluation model. Finally 
the plan is revised. 

Guidelines implementation is no mysterious process. It 
is a systematic undertaking, beginning with a carefully and 
clearly thought out plan, followed by patient and persistent 
pursuit of a selected set of achievable goals. As each goal 
is met, another takes its place and the cycle begins *ne*. 

* A number of publications supporting Information Power: 
Guidelines for School Library Media Programs were pub- 
lished by AASL and AECT in 1988. 
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IMPROVING THE SC HOOL-HOME CONNE< 

The Importance of a child's home, and parent participation in 
school activities, to learning is undisputed. Therefore, it is unfor- 
tunate that the poor achievement of low-income urban students has 
often coexisted with a perceived lack of parent interest in schooling, 
creating a tendency to lift the burden of these children's academic 
failure from the schools by blaming their parents' lack of involve- 
ment in education . In fact, conversely, low-income parents can and 
want to help with their children's schooling— both at home and at 
school. Thus, teachers and other school staff need reach out to 
parents in ways they can respond to, and help them help their 
children. 

The Low-Income Urban Parent 

Poverty weighs most heavily on urban children. Most of these 
poor urban children live in the growing number of single parent, 
female-headed households, where low wages and unemployment 
make life an increasing economic battle. Among blacks and 
Hispanics living in poor urban neighborhoods, the proportion of 
female-headed families is particularly high. 

Even when a man is present in the household, families are in- 
creasingly comprised of children with more than one parental rela- 
tionship. Since many mothers of school-age children are in the 
work force, not only stepmothers, but custodial mothers, and a 
variety of paid helpers, are all part of the complicated and im- 
perfect patchwork of childcare. 

School-Based Activities and Single and Working Parents 

Research suggests that the more parents participate in schooling, 
in a sustained way, at every level— in advocacy, decision-making 
and oversight roles, as fundraisers and boosters, as volunteers and 
paraprofessionals, and as home teachers— the better for student 
achievement (Gordon, 1978). However, given the pressures of daily 
life on urban parents, a number of questions are raised about 
whether schools can engage poor, single, or working parents, who 
may t* busier or have more troubled houscnolds than middle-class 
parents. 

Understandably, educators, whose own time and resources are 
limited, are wary about expending insufficient effort in generating 
parent involvement. Yet, srhool personnel tend to decide in aj- 
vance that single and working parents cannot be approache. or 
relied on (Epstein, 1984, March). Though there may be a vast 
distance between parents' worry or concern and their actually 
reaching out, single working parents as well as dual working parent 
families are especially likely to want more contact and consultation 
with teachers, and they arc as dissatisfied as the teachers about any 
loss of contact (The Metropolitan Life Survey, 1987). 

In both dual working parent and single working parent families, 
parents' involvement in school activities is usually partly related to 
the flexibility of leave policies on their jobs. While most employers 
are still rigid about the time and hours they demand of their 
workers, they can be encouraged to allow flextime for working 
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parents, and to extend short leaves beyond emergencies, so that 
parents can observe their children in the classroom or attend 
meetings (Espinosa, R., 1985). Where a corporation employs a 
large number of parents, times can actually be arr-mged with the 
employer for parent-teacher conferences and school meetings. 
These employer-school collaborations humanize the work ptec? . 
increasing productivity along with employee morale as they make 
clear the employer's commitment to the next generation of 
workers. 

Improving School-Based Participation 

To generate better communication between schools and single 
and working parents, schools can be encouraged to move in a 
number of directions (Rich, 1985): 

• be sensitive to parents' scheduling difficulties, and announce 
meetings and other events long enough in advance for parents 
to arrange for time off from work; 

• create a more accepting environment for working and single 
narcnts, as well as those undergoing separation, divorce, or 
remarriage, or acting as a custodial parent; 

• schedule teacher-parent-counselor evening meetings, with 
childcare; 

• allow open-enrollment so that children can attend schools 
near parents' work places; 

• provide before-school and after-school care; 

• be careful about cancelling school at the last minute because 
of weather conditions, and leaving working parents with no 
resources for the care of their children; 

• facilitate teen, single, working, and custodial parent peer 
support groups; 

• provide both legal and custodial parents with regular informa- 
tion on their child's classroom activities, and any assistance 
they may need to become involved with the child's learning. 

Home-Based learning and Single and Working Parents 

When parents' time for school involvement is limited, home- 
based learning is said to be one of the most efficient ways for 
parents to spend their time (Walbert, 1985). Nevertheless, teachers 
tend to favor parents who come to school, thus creating a cycle of 
positive reinforcement that leads to gains for those children whose 
parents come to school and shuts out parents (and their children) 
who are afraid or unable to do so (Toomey. 1986). Home-based 
learning breaks into this cycle and helps those who need help the 
most. 

In fact, low-income single and working parents often qan and do 
spend as much time helping their children at home as do middle- 
class parents with more education and leisure (Epstein, 1984, 
March). As with school-based involvement, it can be the teachers 
who hesitate to give these children work to take home, wrongly 
fearing that the parents will not be available to help. However, 
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when teachers reach out to parents, these parents are generally more than willing to help. 
More impressive, when teachers help fwents lu help their children, these parents can be as 
effective with their children as those parents with more education and leisure, whom 
teachers expect to help their children (Epstein, 1984, April). 

The Best Wa>* lo Help ( hildren at Home 

Recent research on parental involvement in home learning differs about how the home 
and school should relate. While some researchers emphasize changing what gws on in the 
low-income or minority home in order to create learning situations that are more consistent 
with school learning (Walbert. 1984; Cirau. Wcinsicin. & Walberg. 198?). others focus more 
on w hat can be done to increase teachers' understanding of the '•natural" learning that goes 
on in any low -income home (Bricc-Heafh. 1983), or even to help these families help 
■•empower" each other (C ochran, 1987). One author concludes that the Nchool-to-homc 
pathway ... is more likely to be effective it the two-way nature o! the path is explicitly 
recognized by educators" (C ole & Griffin. 1987). 

A first step in fostering home learning is letting parents know that there are simple, time- 
efficient ways to help their children. This can be done in a variety of ways (Rich, 1985): 

• bilingual media campaign on the important role of the home in educating children; 

• support for home learning from ministers and other respected leaders; 

• family learning centers in schools, storefronts, and churches that offer help (bilingual, 
v hen necessary) to parents wanting to help their children learn; 

• trilingual hot-lines tor parents who need help in helping their children with their 
homework; and 

• «.chnoiHlesigned learning activities that parents and their children can do together. 

Enhanced Schooling through Parent Involvement 

Home-learning projects are critical for many low -income families who do not 
automatically gi\e their children the assistance and stimulation necessary for success in 
school. Although both schools and parents must be inventive to iner. . parent involve- 
ment, it is important to keep in mind that every activity a child engages in can be enriching, 
and that the time children spend at home with their parents can be made as educational as 
the time they spend in school. 

C anil Asehcr 
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he purpose of this upon is in help 
college faculty increase students' learning 
by reducing stress among students. 
Because this report addresses the roie of 
teachers and students, it is helpful first to 
explore the relationship between teaching 
and learning. The relationship between 
teacher and learner essentially poses prob- 
lems of human relations. Teachers bring 
more than knowledge to the relationship 
they are monitors, expert judges. 
Teachers and learners mia:c responsibility 
for learning, and ynr uuciiion whether 
"teaching" has o > Med if no "learning' 1 
occurred 

Studies of U.v*'ung that produces the 
Mi.ist learning si yeest thai "effective"" 
teachers use an analytical and synthetic 
approach to the subject matter, organize 
the material well to make it clear, and 
establish r apport with Lheir students. Most 
studies ide Mify enthusiasm as important in 
promoiing smdenu" learning The key 
seems to be k i make college courses 
challenging hec not threatening 



How Does Stress Affect 
Learning? 

Many stress models emphasize a 
"mismatch" between the individual and 
his or her environment. Both too little and 
too mueh stress inhibit learning. Stress is 
difficult to define because individuals react 
ro it vers* differently and a situation that 
is stressful tor one pc.M>u may not be for 
another. Further, stressed individuals vary 
widelv in the effectiveness of their coping 
Some college students, when stressed by 
academic demands, use ineffective mecha- 
nism* for coping They may use "de- 
fensive avoidance'*, for example avoiding 
studying and putting off writing assign 
ments Teachers can help such students 



develop moie etU\mc i .echantsins tot 
coping through 'stress inoculation" 
managing their courses so that students 
have information about what to expect, 
giving feedback on their progress, and 
providing a degree of control over course 
activities. 



What is the Value of 
Feedback and Control? 

Feedback is information about current per 
formance that Can be used to improve 
future performance When given propcrN. 
feedback can encourage positive Siress that 
motivates students to actum and can 
discourage the negative stress that inhibit 
action 

teachers can take specific steps to give 
effective feedback: (I) helping students 
know where they stand. (2) setting up 
"learning loops/ 1 (3) providing written 
comments on students' work, (4) testing 
often enough, and (5) arranging persona! 
meetings to discuss students* work. 

Having a personal sense of control is an 
important factor in reducing stress When 
students do not know what to expect in 
their courses, they feel out of control 
l eachcrs can help students have a er> , \ 
settle of control by using request, rather 
than commands, giving students choices m 
course requirements, explaining assign 
oients so students know their purpose, 
imotvinr students in the design of 
examinations, and soliciting and using 
feedback from students to jp-.ptosc courses 
and teaching 

College teachers who ean effectively use 
feedback and control in their classroom 
create a climate ripe for learning Students 
arc relaxed but motivated to learn when 
they have an instructor who provides 
direction and feedback and v*ho is willing 
to accept it in return 
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What is the Value of 
Interaction Between Faculty 
and Students? 

Studies of college teaching support the 
view that the frequency ™d quality of 
teachers 9 contact with students, inside and 
outside the classroom, affect students' in- 
volvement in their own learning. Positive 
teacher-student relations have been linked 
to students* satisfaction with college, their 
educational aspirations, and their academic 
achievement. And when students perceive 
their teachers as partners in the educa- 
tional process, they are more likely to 
take on new and difficult tasks. 

To improve their relationships with 
students and enhance students* leaning, 
teachers can provide structure at the onset 
of a course, encourage class participation, 
get to know students by name, mobilize 
student tutors and study groups, use 
appropriate humor and persona stones, be 
'•professionally intimate/* be accessible 
outside of class, develop advising skills, 
and be open to the role of mentor. 

In general, students feel less stress and 
cope more effectively with stress if they 
feel they belong to the academic com- 
munity. Faculty can play a key role in 
introducing and welcoming students to that 
community. 



What Is the Value of Stress 
Awareness? 

While teachers are not therapists, they can 
be helpful to stressed students By 
demonstrating "friendly" attributes, 
teachers can become aware when students 
ire stressed and help them cope more ef- 
fectively. Specifically, they might help 
students with stress reactions, maximize 
tlie outcome of meetings with students, 
recognize severe stress th.it warrants 
referral to professional mental health 
counselors, and disclose their own 
thoughts and feelings about the course 
work. 

The dropout rate between freshman year 
and expected graduation year may be as 
high as 50 percent. For many students, 
dropping out of school represents a per- 
sonal loss and failure, for many students 
in school, ineffective coping contributes to 
clinical depression. Suicide is a tragic con- 
sequence that possibly could be avoided 
by greater self-awareness. While faculty 
are not responsible for the well-being of 
those they teach, college teachers can 
make an important difference. 
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What Can Students Do? 

Professors should keep in mind that the 
goal is not to eliminate all stress but to 
help students develop a vanei> of skills to 
cope with the negative aspects of stress 

To assist students, faculty can recom- 
mend a number of strategic*: (1) im- 
proving study habits, (2) managing time 
wisely, (3) learning positive self-talk, (4) 
learning how to relax, and (5) joining a 
student support group. 

If students try strategies for coping and 
still experience the negative aspects of 
stress, then faculty should encourage 
students to seek professional counseling or 
therapy. This suggestion will more likely 
be received and acted upon if a good rela- 
tionship between teacher and student 
already exists and if teachers are aware of 
what stress is. 



Concluding Recommendations 

The guiding principle of stress reduction 
ib stress inoculation," suggesting a 
preventive approach so that the negative 
aspects of stress can be avoided. Stress 
inoculation involves giving people reali **r 
warnings, recommendations, and re- 
assurances. Hence, this report has focused 
fin the value of feedback, faculty-student 
relationships, and stress awareness. 

Stress inoculation is associated with 
giving people information. Yet tittle 
research in the field of higher education 
describes how best to inform students 
about the cfu'Ienges of higher learning. 
Research in the field of combat and health 
care demonstrate mixed result** regarding 
the value of information. Thus, a need 
exists to identify the factors that influence 
the helpfulness of information in reducing 
stress. 

More research is needed to identify the 
constructive side of professional intimacy, 
self-disclosure, and mentoring. Further 
research could determine why and how 
teacher-student relationships deteriorate 
and help faculty construct more successful 
relationships. 

Further research is needed to describe 
the learning that occurs when one teaches 
another. Research at lower levels suggests 
that "to teach is to learn twice.** Better 
understanding this phenomenon at the 
level of higher education could lead to 
nc* teadvv/ *?rafcgsc* Am! !imu- 
:*'»carch is clearly needed to understand 
stress among faculty. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED CAREER PLAN MODELS 



Why Do We Nttd IndMduefUed Cart er Plant? 

Ounng me past seve r# i decades, most it pacts of our society 
have become more and more complex Technological 
advances, for example, hive resulted m substantial changes m 
the nature and structure of occupations and industries These 
changes have ejected many of the ways m which we approach 
career planning and decision making For example, new tech- 
niques m individual and group counseling, assessment pro- 
cedures, and career resources increasingly are bemg used 
Most important career development is now bemg recognised 
as a lifelong process Personal plans of action — individualized 
career deve/opmenr plans- are becoming important instru- 
ments that counselors and others are usmg to help their stu- 
dents and/or client* {both youth and adults) meet their chang- 
ing goals interest* and needs m tn«s fast-paced rapidly 
changing society 

According to Gysbers M983) an individualized career plan 
IICP) can be Doth a *oot and a procedure that people either use 
by themsetves or wttn others to implement and monitor their 
career development As a too' the plan provides a place to 
record aptitudes interests values and competencies and to 
identify those they may *>sh to acquire or further develop as a 
procedure the plan provides a guide through which individuals 
use the past and the present to loo* to the future Rather than a 
rigid track a good pfan can provide a renewed focus for one's 
Me 

ThfS CfltC Olgest 'denttf.es the bas<c characteristics of an iCP 
describes its cor>cepfua> and pbys»cai contents and lists spe- 
cie e«ampies of 'fs use Finally the career passport is exam 
«ned as a form of ICP 

Essential Elements of an Individualist d Career Ptan 

At least fou-- basic characteristics of individuated career plans 
have been *dentrfipd 

1 Comprehensive An iCP is broad-based with opportuni- 
ties for individuals to define goals and identify competen- 
cies aptitudes mteresfs and values Moreover it is suffi- 
ciently broad to mciude such muitihfe roles as workers 
consumers citizens learners family members and uniQue 
individuals 

2 Developmental An ICP is ongoing it »s never completed 
Indeed »t is designed to be used throughout the entire fife 
span Since it contains elements that respond to the 
demands of different roles and stages, it is not m a form 
that is completed only once Rather it is in a form that can 
be modified as new growth is experienced 

3 Person-centered The plan belongs to the individual us>ng 
it Although the plan itself may be stored or kept for con- 
venience as a part of an institution or agency, it remains 
the ptoptriy of the person who has developed it More- 
over although the plan may reflect the input of many per- 
sons (for example teachers, counselors agency staff, and 
business or industry personnel) it always remains person- 
centered and person-direcfed 

4 Competency-based. Each of these elements focuses on 
competencies that is on knowledge skills, and attitudes 
individuals acquire at work, in school on the job or in the 
community The plan therefore, includes a component 
that identifies and records current competencies as well 
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as a component that provides an indication of potential 
additional competencies to which an individual m.iy 
aspire 

Whet Does an fCP Look Like? 

Gysbers (1983) provided a logical structure on which to build 
He suggested for example that the various life roles be us«d 
to pr ^vide the main section of a plan and that each plan con- 
tain a section in which individuals can project their tuture 
career growth The tatter section would provide the oppor- 
tunity both to analyze and synthesize information and insights 
m the life role sections and to generalize them to present and 
future actions 

The remaining sections of the plan might focus on the activi- 
ties involved m the individual s varied life roles In addition the 
plan contains a section genencaity fitted career growth devel- 
opment " This section provides room for analyzing synjnesiz- 
mg and applying information gathered »n the life role sections 
i* also provides space »n which an individual record*- his m her 
action steps and progress toward the completion of h goni 

According to Gysbers the life roles include the following 

Worker rotes. Individuals tecora information about the com 
petenctes they possess as workers or potential workers Such a 
listing includes interest information and aptitude data as well 
as tasks performed around the home or schools or on jobs They 
have held 

Consumer/citizen rotes, individuals list the community 
resources that they have used ancor that are ava<*abie for u $e 
Depending on the age of the person involved information is on 
such consumer/citizen concerns as the purchase and mainte- 
nance of housing investment of money and the like 

learner role*, individuals record their educational experiences 
and achievements Official transcripts acquired competencies 
informal learning experiences and extracumcuiaf activities are 
examples of the type of information included 

Family member relet individuals record information about 
family background famdy members or relatives and possible 
family crises and what was done to handle them Short anec- 
dotes about such occurrences sometimes are included 

An individualized career plan also includes career growth 
Mctton steps that »s the design provides room for individuals i ? 
thmk about the information they have recorded along with 
potential next steps This normally is the place where short- 
range and long-range goals are recorded and monitored 
where behavioral contracts" with oneself or others are kept 
where possible barriers to goat completion are identified and 
where supportive individuals or groups are noted 

Specific Examples of ICPs 

The individualized career plan lends itself well to various for- 
mats and modifications, ft can be targeted in many directions 
and if is adaptable for use at ail levels of schooling as wen as m 
employment and training agencies Its flexibility «s illustrated m 
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the following brief sampler of plant and projects that have 
bean developed over tha past dacada. Nota tha variations in 
target audiences, adaptability, and scope of tha concept in tha 
following examples. 

a Childart ( 1 903) developed a booklet lor use in worn* 
shops on caraar decision making and planning aa part of 
a sanee of three caraar orientation setf-deveiopment 
units dasignad ulti metely for uta at tfta junta* tag* 
seftaot leaet 

• Wilton and hit colleagues (1979) itrgatad their plan 
toward a specific araa. na maly. an aliiad health profes- 
sions counsaling modal at tfia secondary school level 

• Hafer (YM2) concentrated on creating a format for a 
caraar planning and development program suitable for 
use at 2-year pa t tsacondfy MtettttrtkNt*. 

• Smith. Barenton. and Smith (1961) developed a planning 
guide and handbook for atvdentt wttft diaaMNttaa that is 
available in Braille, large print, and tape cassette. 

• Aanstad and Borden (1960) describad a course. M Li fa- 
work Planning. 1 ' designed to help working woman evalu- 
ate the*r current job status and plan caraar changes 
commensurate with long-range life goals. 

• Keller. Mayfield, and Plotrowski (1903) constructed a 1* 
step approach to career and life planning that includes 
such specific features of an ICP as developing a career 
personality profile, gathering specific labor market 
information, and preparing a resume. 

Career Passport 

Charner and Bhaerman (1966) discussed the concept of the 
"career passport" and explored how passports are used The 
career passport is in effect a form of an individualized career 
development plan The career passport presents a systematic 
process for developing an experience-based resume that doc- 
uments nonwork as well as work experiences and details the 
skills, attitudes, and knowledge gained through these expe- 
riences The process results in a formal document in which 
students or clients present the many marketable skills they 
have developed through their hfe experiences 

The steps for completing a career passport are P) describe 
(work experience hobbies activities, home responsibilities). 
(2) translate (info skills, knowledge, attitudes, competence* 
abilities, and interests). (3) present (in * career passport, expjn 
ence report, or resume^, and (4) use (for job applications and 
interviews seif-anaiy$is career exploration counseling and 
advt^ng. and education, career, and life planning) The feed* 
back loop between (4) and (i) suggests that the process >s 
continuous with updating and modifications occurring 
regularly 

The explicit description of the nature of one's experiences and 
activities is critical and should reflect a clear understanding of 
the roles and responsibilities an individual has had It is equally 
critical to translate these experiences mto their component 
competencies The translation process requires users to 
explore their experiences deeply and to recognize the skills, 
attitudes, knowledge, and competencies they have earned 
This process of exploration and recognition requires the 
assistance of & eader, who may be a teacher or counselor 
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As a result, the users of a career passport discover that their 
experiences have taught them many things—for example, 
responsibility, ways to work cooperatively with others, specific 
skills such as recordkeeping, selling, handling money, and so 
on They also recognize activities they enjoy doing (as well as 
ones they dislike), areas of interest they wish to explore, and 
attitudes they have developed Furthermore, the process of 
translating experiences into skills, attitudes, and knowledge 
enables them to learn more about their marketability Although 
some of the younger students may not have many years of 
experience, they learn that they do have much to offer 

Just as a passport for foreign travel allows a person to enter 
another country the career passport enables individuals to 
enter employment or further education and training programs 
In many ways, it is the key that opens doors, truly a passport to 
the future. 
9 
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INFORMATION SKILLS FOR AN INFORMATION SOCIETY: 

A REVIEW OF RESEARCH 



This digest is based on Information Skins for an Information Society: A Review of Research, by Carol Collier Kublthau. 



Living in an "information society" implies dealing with a barrage 
of information on a daily basis. Our success and survival depend 
upon our abilities to locate, analyze, and use information skill- 
fully and eppropriately. Yet, in recent years, reports have docu- 
mented the "functional illiteracy" or many adults, who are 
unable to manage the information they need. 

Internationally, educators have begun research and develop- 
ment of. means to increase information literacy. In schools, 
administrators, teachers, and library media specialists are 
working together to develop strategies that will enable school 
children to gain competence in using information. Library 
school media centers are key places where skills and resources 
are integrated to provide students with access to information 
about subjects across the curriculum. In addition, information 
technologies and information literacy programs have been 
developed for use in schools. 

Public education's previously inadequate responses to the 
dynamic changes taking place in society were brought to nation- 
al attention by the 1983 report, A Nation at Risk: The Impera- 
tive for Educational Reform. As awareness increased of 
children's need to be able to manage information, several major 
developments in education occurred. These developments 
have been categorized as belonging to three groups: (1) ac- 
knowledgement of the need for a more integrated approach to 
curriculum development; (2) recognition that larger problems 
lie beyond the immediate one of providing students with basic 
computer literacy; and (3) adoption of a holistic approach to 
education centered around fundamental problem-solving tech- 
niques (Information and c omputing recommendations, 1986). 

New Definitions of Literacy 

A working definition of information literacy has been proposed 
by Martin Tessner "Information literacy is the ability to effec- 
tively access and evaluate information for a given need" 
(Bretvik, 1985, p. 723). Literacy thereby involves process skills 
which are applied for a particular purpose. 

While related to library literacy, information literacy involves 
skills that are broader. Mancall, Aaron, and Walker provide a 
rationale for incorporating the development of critical thinking 
into library instruction: "Focus must go beyond location skills 
and 'correct answers* and move to strategies that will help stu- 
dents to develop insight and faculty in structuring successful 
approaches to solving infonnation needs" (1986, p. 23). Library 
instruction that guides students through levels of information 
need in order to solve a problem or to shape a topic enables 
them to use information for learning. 

In the information age, computer literacy, Le., understanding 
what computer hardware and software can do, is an essential 
component of information literacy. Infonnation literacy raises 



levels of awareness of the knowledge explosion and involves un- 
derstanding how computers can help identify, access, and 
obtain data and documents needed for problem solving and 
decision making (Horton, 1983). 

Information Skills _ 

Recognition mat computer literacy involves more than know- 
ing how to operate and program a computer goes hand-in-hand 
with the recognition that library skills involve more than know- 
ing where to locaie information sources. Library resource 
centers have become laboratories for learning the essential 
components of an infonnation system and for Interpreting in- 
fonnation. Skills requisite for information literacy have been 
characterized as follows: 

• Integrating knowledge of tools and resources with skills 
(such as the ability to plan a research itrategy or to evaluate 
infonnation); 

• Dependent upon acquisition of such attitudes as persist- 
ence, attention to detail, and a degree of skepticism or cau- 
tion; 

• Time- and labor-intensive; 

• Need -driven; and 

• Existing independently of, but relating to, literacy and com- 
puter literacy. (Breiwk, 1985, p. 723) 

Information skills prepare students to meet the particular 
demands of the information age. Problem solving, decision 
making, critical thinking, information gathering, and sense 
making are abilities related to infonnation literacy. These skills 
must be taught, in addition to basic literacy and computer 
literacy, if students are to function in an information environ- 
roent (Demo. 1986). 

The Library Media Center as Information Center 



Library media centers have evolved into school information 
centers in the information age. With the introduction of com- 
puterized circulation systems, collection databases, online 
database services such as DIALOG and Dow Jones, computer- 
assisted instruction, and word processing available to students, 
the library media center has become a natural place to learn 
and practice information skills. 

Continual updating of facilities and maintaining of quality in 
staffing arc necessary for the library media center to function 
successfully. A recent study of library media services in public 
schools which appeared on the U.S. Department of Education's 
1986 list of exemplary schools found that a library media 
program seems to demand adequate staffing, even more than 
materials and equipment, in order to have the desired impact 
on education (Loertscher, Ho. and Bowie, 1987). 
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Integrating Information Skills with Curriculum 

Infosmation skills ait the mutual responsibility of teachers and 
library media specialists, and must be infused into instruction 
across the curriculum (Irving, I98S). No longer can schooling 
be expected to provide students with all of the facts they will 
need throughout their lives. Students need to know how to iden- 
tify a Deed for information; to locate, gather, and select relevant 
information; and to apply information to resolve an issue under 
question. 

Resource-based, ts opposed to textbook-based, learning uses 
the resources of the library media center to access information 
for classroom learning. Working cooperatively with teachers, 
library media specialists can recommend resources to be used 
in instruction, as well as identify appropriate points to infuse 
specific information skills. 

Library media specialists also engage in collection mapping 
(Loertscher et at, 1987), an evaluation technique which deter- 
mines how a given collection responds to units of instruction 
within the curriculum of the school, or with the everyday cur- 
ricular activities of the classroom (Eisenberg, 1984). Mapping 
techniques are used to implement integrated instruction for 
gathering and evaluating information about the curriculum. 

Teachers should be trained to be information conscious and 
to integrate the use of library media centers and information 
~'JUs in the curriculum. Unesco offers guidelines for such train- 
ing (Hall. 1986). 

Cooperation between teachers and media specialists can 
result in an inquiry approach to research in schools. Students 
develop higher-order thinking skills through inquiry or 
problem solving, using such technological tools as online 
databases. CD-ROM (Compact Disc-Read Only Memory), 
and online public access catalogs (OPACs). 

Information Literacy Programs In Action 

Information literacy has become an international goal, and 
programs seeking its attainment are in progress across the 
world from Zimbabwe to the South Pacific. 

In the United States, many states have centered such 
programs around the library media center, e.g., New York's 
Regent Action Plan, which requires that library and informa- 
tion skills be taught in grades 7 and 8 for the equivalent of one 
period of instruction per week (New York Regent's, 1985). The 
plan involves the integration of library instruction with class- 
room instruction. Other information literacy efforts are under- 
way in Maryland, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and South 
Dakota. 

The American Federation of Information Processing 
Societies (AFIPS) has prepared a deta led curriculum to teach 
information skills to secondary school studerts. The goals of 
the curriculum include helping students to understand: 

• The impact of information and technology on today's 
society; 

• The importance of effective use of information, both to 
individuals and to society; 

• Ways in which mformaiion is processed, obtained, and used; 
and 

• Students' roles and responsibilities for living and working in 
an information age. (Information and computing recom- 
mendations, 1986j p. 160) 

Conclusions 

The information age requires of each of us a combination of 
technical skills and literacy abilities. Administrators, teachers, 



and library media specialists are joining forces to help students 
master information skills, thus enabling them to be competent 
information users in the future. 

The implications of the findings cited here are obvious. Com- 
petent use of information can offer beneficial results to society 
at large; conversely, information illiteracy can cause real harm 
to individuals and to society. 

Helping students to gain information literacy also means 
helping students to learn to think. Learning to question, to 
weigh alternatives, to interpret inferences, and to seek further 
data can only help individuals to cope with a continuously 
increasing wealth of information, and to survive in a world 
growing ever more complex. 
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Invitational Learning for Counseling and Development 



Overview 

Schools, like individuals, have "personalities"; these self- 
validating and self-reinforcing characteristics do much to 
shape students' experience of school and their attitudes 
toward learning, if the general tone of a school is hostile, 
mistrustful, or forbidding, students a/s likely to become 
alienated and discouraged, despite the best efforts of 
individual teachers and counselors. Conversely, if a school 
is cheerful, respectful, and inviting toward both students 
and parent:*, and if this inviting manner is manifest in every 
detail of instruction, program design, policy, staff behavior, 
and decor, students will likewise respond accordingly, and 
their experience of school will be rewarding and memo- 
rable. This is the basic idea behind the concept of Invita- 
tonal Learning. 

What is Invitational Learning? 

Invitational Learning is a remarkably direct but evocative 
model of schooling developed by William W. Purkey. The 
aim, as Purkey says, is to make school "the most inviting 
place in town" by emphasizing mutual respect and human 
potential in every aspect of schooling — people, places, 
policies, and programs. The invitational approach to 
education is predicated on four fundamental assumptions: 

e that people are able, valuable, and responsible, and 
should be treated accordingly; 

• thU education should be a collaborative, cooperative 
activity, involving all participants— teachers, students, 
and parents — in all decisions which affect them; 

e that people possess untapped potential in all aspects 
of human endeavor; and 

• that human potential can best be realized by pJaces, 
policies, and processes that are specifically designed 
to invite development, and by people who are inten- 
tionally inviting with themselves and others, personally 
and professionally. 

Inviting schools, then, are places where students feel 
welcome, appreciated, and encouraged to realize their 
potential and to respect the unique worth of themselves 
and others. 

Theoretical Foundations 

The invitational approach to education derives from two 
theoretical perspectives: perceptual psychology and self- 
concept theory. The perceptual tradition sees behavior as 
a function of the individual's percei/ed world. Individuals 
are viewed as conscious agents who perceive consider, 
interpret, and then act on the basis of their own experi- 
ence, and who are ultimately responsible for their own 
actions. 



Self-concept consists of each person's unique system of 
perceptions about the self in relation to one's environment. 
A person seeks to maintain a consistent self-concept by 
assimilating or rejecting perceptions that do or do not fit 
preconceptions, but a person's self-concept can change 
and develop as a result of inviting or encouraging acts. 

If educators are to create inviting schools, they must 
identify those elements in the school environment that will 
interact with students' perceptions in ways that continually 
foster a healthy self-concept in students. Every part of the 
environment, the program and policies, and the approach 
to instruction must be designed to promote a sustaining 
belief in the value and unique potential of each person. 

The Inviting School 

The physical environment of a school can have a dramatic 
effect on the attitudes of counselors, teachers and stu- 
dents toward education and toward each other. If windows 
are broken, paint is peeling, hallways are littered, walls are 
covered with graffiti, classrooms dusty, and restrooms 
smelly, students can hardly be blamed for concluding that 
no one cares about them— and they will act accordingly. 
Conversely, if a school is tidy, well-maintained, brightly lit, 
and freshly painted, and if grass is mowed, bushes 
trimmed, flowers planted, and walkways clean, students 
are far more likely to feet a sense of pride in their school 
and in themselves* 

Other ways to make your school building more inviting 
include signs and posters that welcome visitors and offer 
validating messages to students, bulletin boards that 
advertise school activities and events, and display cases 
that exhibit student accomplishments or artistic works. 

Inviting School Policies and Program? 

School policies— the rules, codes, and procedures used to 
regulate ongoing functions such as discipline, personnel 
selection, bus routes, attendance, and visitation pro- 
cedures — can send a powerful message to people in the 
school and the community about whether or not people are 
seen as able, valuable, and responsible. Often, policies 
that may seem sensible and efficient to those who make 
them may be experienced as insensitive, degrading, or 
demoralizing by those effected. 

Policies should therefore be framed with in eye not only 
toward the smooth and efficient functioning of the school, 
but also toward the convenience, self-respect, and dignity 
of teachers, counselors and students. 

The academic program can likewise convey strong mes- 
sages about a school's attitude toward students. Often, 
programs with good intentions are harmful to individuals 
because they focus on narrow goals and neglect human 
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needs. For example, programs that group students accord- 
ing to ability may be highly beneficial for students labeled 
as •gifted/ but this same labeling process may wreak long* 
term psychological damage on those who are stigmatized 
(and thus perceive themselves) as 'stow.* The invitational 
model requires educators to assess the effects of pro 
grammatte decisions on the human needs anC &*iT-esteem 
of everyone affected by those decisions. 

Inviting Behavior In the Classroom 

As Purkey notes. Invitational Learning is "as much an 
attitudinal disposition as a methodology/ Teachers and 
counselors who accept the assumptions of the invitational 
model conduct all of their teaching and counseling 
activities and their relationships with the students on the 
basis of trust, respect, intenttonality and optimism. 

The Inviting School Coir*etor 

According to Purkey, counselors can operate at four levels 
of inviting or disinviting: 

e Intentionally disinviting — counselors who deliber- 
ately attempt to make students feel incapable, 
worthless, and irresponsible. 

e Unintentionally disinviting— counselors who "have 
their hearts in the right place* but whose counseling 
methods contradict their good intentions by inadver- 
tent discouraging messages conveyed through 
labeling or stereotyping, nonverbal signals, or other 
means. 

e Unintentionally inviting— counselors who are 
"naturals," but who are unaware of the nature and 
good effects of their behavior. Because they do not 
see the sources of their successes and failures, such 
counselors are often blocked from professional 
development, and they often lack the consistent 
pattern of behavior middle school students need in 
order to formulate their own identities. 

e Intentionally inviting—counselors who explicitly 
invite students, teachers, administrators, and parents 
and are able to adjust and evaluate their invitations as 
necessary. The goal of most counselors, of course, is 
to be intentionally inviting as much as possible. The 
intentionally inviting counselor makes a determined 
effort to make the school an inviting place that 
stresses the importance and uniqueness of students, 
encourages parental involvement in the school, and 
nurtures the creativity of teachers. The intentionally 
inviting counselor: listens with care, acts "real" with 
students, possesses self-understanding and self- 
acceptance, handles rejection well, and effectively 
manages stress. 

The inviting school counselor also offers concrete 
humanistic behaviors to assist students to fuel adequate 
as learners by nurturing the following skills in students: 
relating (with school, teachers, clas; mates, and the 
opposite sex), asserting (developing a sens 4 of control 
over what happens in the classroom), Investing (willing- 
ness to try new things, to explore new possibilities, and to 
make mistakes), and coping (meeting school expecta- 
tions). 

The counselor's role in the school can be viewed as the 
delivery of direct invitational services to students and staff 



and the humanizing of the school atmosphere. The coun- 
selor proceeds in such a manner that students, staff, and 
the counselor feel worthwhile, capable, and responsible. 

Where Do We Start? 

It is not always easy to transform a school into an inviting 
place that respects individuality, that nurtures curiosity and 
enthusiasm for learning, and that fosters dignity and 
responsfoiiity. Institutional bad habits can be as difficult to 
break as personal bad habits. But the process begins with 
individuals — with principals, teachers and counselors. 

Principals can initiate the process of change by estab- 
lishing a clear set of goals based on the invitational model. 
Next, a three-tc five year plan can be instituted to achieve 
these goals. Renovation of the physical plan should come 
first, since this establishes an appropriate setting for the 
transformations that follow— in policies, programs, and 
practices. Principals should also model the behavior they 
expect of teachers ami counselors in their own interactions 
with staff and students. 

The ultimate responsibility for the success of an invitational 
model, however, lies with teachers and counselors them- 
selves. Purkey has developed a systematic plan he calls 
the "Four Corner Press" through which teachers and 
counselors can develop an inviting attitude that pervades 
everything they do, The four "corners" are as follows: 

> being personally inviting with one's self 

> being personally inviting with others 

> being professionally inviting wjth one s self 

> being professionally inviting with others 

The underlying notion behind this approach is that to be 
successful, teachers and counselors must develop an 
authentically inviting attitude, toward themselves and 
others, both inside and outside of school. They should lead 
lively and interesting lives, be fully engaged both per- 
sonally and professionally in their job, and support and 
encoure je both students and colleagues in everything 
they do 
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INVOLVING AT-RISK FAMILIES IN THEIR 
CHILDREN'S EDUCATION 

By Lynn Bolster Liontos 



"I never see the parents I need to sec," more than one 
teacher has complained. These are the parous of children at 
risk— at risk of Ming, of droppingout of having what in 
today's word accounts to do future at al]. 

The be lefits to children whose parous axt involved in the 
educations* process are well-known: substantial research links 
family involvement to both academic and social success of 
children at school. Of all youth, at-risk children, whose 
numbers are increasing, have the most to gain from parent 
involvement Consequently, schools need to find ways to reach 
at-risk families* 

Who Is at Risk? 

Most children are "at risk 9 * at some time or mother. 
James Comer states that "given increasing divorce rates, the 
growing numbers of single parent families and families in 
which both parous work; and the general complexity of modem 
life, even children of well-educated, middle-class parents can 
come to school unprepared because of the stress their families 
are undergoing" (quoted by Lynn Olson 1990) 

Certain children, however, are in critical need of social 
intervention. These am generally the children who have 
traditionally been termed "at-risk." They are usually poor 
minorities often from other cultural backgrounds. 

Why Is Parent Involvement Especially Important for At* 
Risk Children? 

The main reason parental involvement with the schools is 
so important for at-risk children is that their home and school 
worlds are so different- "The predictable consequence in such 
situations is that Chilian usually embrace the familiar home 
culture and reject the unfamiliar school culture, including its 
academic components and goals," says Muriel Hamilton-Lee 
(1988). 

Suzanne Ziegler (1987) suggests it may be particularly 
important for teachers to develop communication with parents 
of at-risk children so that both understand the otters 9 settings 
and expectations which may alter both settings. That is, school 
can become more home-like and home can have a school 
component Or, as Joyce Epstein (1987) points (Hit family-like 
schools make students feel pan of a "school family," where 
they receive individual attention which improves motivation. 

Why Haven't Schools Been Reaching At»Risk Parents? 

Traditional methods of parental involvement do not work 
with at-risk parents. In addition, the history of relationships 
between poor and minority parents and schools has been very 
different than those of the middle class. Barriers and 
misperceptions that exist for both parents and schools include: 

Parents. At-risk parents may have feelings of inad- 
equacy, failure, and poor self-worth, as well as negative 



experience with schools. Other cultures, as well as many low- 
income parents in general see schools as institutionalized 
authority and, therefore, leave it to the teachers to educate their 
children. Additionally, there an? economic, emotional, aid time 
constraints (some families are struggling just to survive) and 
logistical problems such as lack erf child care, transportation, 
and schedule 4 conflicts. In cultural minority families, 
involving parents can be further complicated by language 
barriers. 

Teachers ami Schools. Teacher attitudes play a large part 
in the academic success of at-risk children. Teachers who have 
low expectations for at-risk children, or who believe that at-risk 
parents don't care about their children and don't want to be 
involved in their education may contribute to children*' failure. 
Teachers also may feel uncertain about bow to mai nt a in their 
role as experts while still involving parents. 

According to Diana T. Slaughter and Valerie Shahariw 
Kuehne (1988), schools tend n see the parental role as tradi- 
tional and perhaps passive and home-based, whereas many 
parous are interested in more active roles. Schools are often 
guilty of not taking the initiative to ask parents for help, and of 
not welcoming their participation. Finally, schools often 
organize events for their own convenience and pay little 
attention to the needs of at-risk parents* 

What Can Be Done about These Obstacles? 

Schools should consider adopting new beliefs and 
premises, based largely on the work of Rhoda Becher (Ziegler), 
Don Davies (1989), and Jean Krasnow (1990): 

1. Successful at-risk programs begin with the premise 
that it's not any single person's or group's fault that a child or 
group of children is not learning; nor is it the school's fault 
We are all responsible and dependent on each other. 

2. All families have strengths. Successful programs 
emphasize them and let parents know these strengths are 
valued. This also means it isn't helpful to view at-risk families 
as deficients or as failures. 

3. Most parents real' care about their children. Suc- 
cessful programs acknowledge and expr'*3 this. Studies of 
poor and minority parents in Maryland, New England, and the 
Southwest for instance, have found that parous care deeply 
about their children's education but may not know how to help. 
(M. Sandra Reeves 1988) 

4. Parents can learn new techniques. Successful 
programs help parents identify what they're capable of doing 
and how to overcome obstacles. Oneway to do this is by 
teaching them new skills and behaviors, such as helping their 
children through home learning. 

5. Cultural differences are both valid and valuable. 
Successful programs learn about other cultures and respect their 
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provide frmily aupport where lwmMmlimitedL 

7* AU individujdhi end flmfltea iftftftd to ffetd oorpowdtd, 
especially at-risk ftauffiaa who often fed powerless tad out of 
control Sacceaaftil pwgiawa isk parens wfaai they'd be 
iateroated in doing mi work with (tar agmdatflm. Some 
tin Biin at-risk parous to be ptrt of their school's decision- 
nuking groups. 

8. PutnoYhip with at-risk tallies ts impossible 
without collsbomkn with other cocammity agencies. Schools 
cannot provide all the services thftainrisk families need, sort 
as pfi^^T^g fffrfrnfli^ co uns eli n g, hptHfr carp, a^tf hflwfa g 
The school staff also needs to function in a collaborative way 
with each other for real change to occur. 

How Do I Begin a Program for Working with At- Risk 
Families? 

The Hispanic Policy Development Project's publication 
(Siobhan NIcolau and Cannen Lydia Ramos 1990) offers 
guidelines, based c \ successful projects, that are useful for 
most at-risk groups; 

•Be sure you're totally committed; half -hearted attempts 
do not accomplish much* There must be active support by the 
principal and staff , All the Hispanic projects that lacked the 
support of teachers and principals failed to increase parent 
involvement. 

•Assign a project coordinator — someone who under- 
stands the cul ture and background of the parents and is 
sincerely dedicated. Give *he coordinator time to do the job. 
Nicolau and Ramos found that leadership was the single most 
important element in launching a successful program with 
Hispanic parents. 

•Be prepared to be innovative and flexible. The 
Hispanic projects that failed were those where new techniques 
were not tried, or where things were done "the way we have 
always done it" 

•Use strong, personal outreach. "The personal ap- 
proach," say Nicolau and Ramos, "which means talking face to 
face with the parents, in their primary language, at their homes, 
or at the school... was the strategy deemed most effective by 98 
percent of the project coordinators." Home visits arc a musL 

♦Make your first event fun. Start with something social 
as an icebreaker. Not every event can be a party, and Nicolau 
and Ramos offer suggestions for how to sustain involvement 
once you've gotten it started. 

•Do not hold your first activity at school. Events may be 
more successful on neutral turf such as neighborhood homes or 
communiry places 

•ft yattcn! ion to environment and format. Informal 
settings at less intimidating to low- income parents. Make 
them as parfr*. patory as possible. A warm, nonjudgmental 



•irspm mi who. wrwomom woruoopa so tzas 
everyooe uodecttaods the ooenmunity be$figsc9^ed« Include 
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spoil all the work you've done. 

•Do not view child care, trrapcrtabon, huerpreters, and 
meals as frills, ftwiding them will make a big diffawce f or 
at-risk parents. 

•Cbooae different times to schedule events. Doit with 
consideration for the parents' availability. 

•Do not give up if the initial response itt't overwhelm- 
ing* \ Under fhf best f^rvn^ft^Tt, ft takes tim e, 

"Keep up the effort," Nicolau and Ramos conclude, 
"and one day you will find that you can't keep the parents 
away" 
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Involving Parents in the Education of Their 

Children 



Patricia Clark Brown 



When parents are involved in their children's education, 
both children and parents are likely to benefit. Researchers 
report that parent participation in their children's schooling 
frequently: 

• enhances children's self-esteem 

• improves children's academic achievement 

• improves parent-child relationships 

• helps parents develop positive attitudes towards school 
and a better understanding of the schooling process. 

Despite these advantages, it is not always easy for parents 
to find time and energy to become involved or to coordinate 
with schedules for school events. For some parents, a visit 
to school is perceived as an uncomfortable experience, 
perhaps a holdover from their own school days. Others 
may have their hands full with a job and other children. The 
availability and cost of babysitters are other factors. 
Recently, teachers and other school staff have made spe- 
cial efforts to increase communication with parents and 
encourage involvement in children's learning experiences. 

Ways to Involve Parents 

One kind of parental involvement is school-based and 
includes participating in parent-teacher conferences and 
functions, and receiving and responding to written com- 
munications from the teacher. Parents can also serve as 
school volunteers for the library or lunchroom, or as class- 
room aides. In one survey, almost all teachers reported 
talking with children's parents— either in person, by phone, 
or on open school nights- ^nd sending notices home 
(Becker & Epstein, 1982). These methods, along with 
requests for parents to review and sign homework, were 
most frequently used to involve parents. 

Parentscan participate in their children's schools by joining 
Parent Teacher Associations (PTAs) or Parent Teacher 
Organizations (PTOs) and getting involved in decision- 
making about the educational services their children 
receive. Almost all schools have a PTA or PTO, but often 
only a small number of parents are active in these groups. 



Another kind of involvement is home-based and focuses 
on activities that parents can do with theii children at home 
or on the teacher's visits to the child's home. However, few 
teachers involve parents through home-based activities, 
partly because of the amount of time involved in developing 
activities or visiting and partly because of the difficulty of 
coordinating parents' and teachers' schedules. 

Ways to Reach Parents 

Some orograms aim to reach parents who do not usually 
participate in their children's education. Such programs 
provide flexible scheduling for school events and parent- 
teacher conferences, inform parents about what their 
children are learning, and help parents create a supportive 
environment for children's learning at home. 

Many schools have responded to the needs of working 
parents by scheduling conferences in the evening as well 
as during the day, and by scheduling school events at 
different times of the day throughout the year. 

It is important for teachers to keep the lines of communica- 
tion open. This involves not only sending regular newslet- 
ters and notes, but also obtaining information from parents. 
Phone calls are a greatly under-used technique for keeping 
in touch. A teacher usually calls a parent to report a child's 
inappropriate behavior or academic failure. But teachers 
can use phone calls to let parents know about positive 
behavior and to get input. Parents justifiably become 
defensive if they think that every phone call will bring a bad 
report. If teachers accustom parents to receiving regular 
calls just for keeping in touch, it is easier to discuss 
problems when they occur. 

Teachers need to consider families' lifestyles antf cultural 
backgrounds when planning home activities. However, 
some activities can be adapted to almost any home situa- 
tion. These are activities that parents or children engage 
in on a day-to-day basis. Teachers can encourage parents 
and children to do these activities together, and can focus 
on the opportunities that the activities provide for learning. 
For example, although television viewing is a pastime for 
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most children and adults, they do not often watch shows 
togetlter. Teachers can suggest appropiate programs and 
send home questions for families to discuss. This discus- 
sion can be earned over into class. 

Busy parents can include children in such everyday ac- 
tivities as preparing a meal or grocery shopping. Teachers 
can also suggest that parents set aside a time each day to 
tafc with their children about school. Parents may find this 
difficult if they have little idea of what occurs in school. 
Notes on what the children have been working on are 
helpful. Parents and children can discuss current events 
using teacher-provided questions. Teachers often suggest 
the activity of reading aloud to children. Reading to children 
is an important factor in increasing their interest and ability 
in reading. Teachers can also encourage children to read 
to parents. In areas where children may not have many 
books, schools can lend books, and teachers can provide 
questions for parents and children to discuss. 

Home activities allow parents flexibility in scheduling, pro- 
vide opportunities for parents and children to spend time 
together, and offer a relaxed setting. To be most beneficial 
home activities should be interesting and meaningful— not 
trivial tasks that parents and children have to "get through." 
When teachers plan home activities, they often think in 
term, of worksheets or homework that will reinforce skills 
learned in school. But parents often grow tired of the 
endless stream of papers to be checked and the time spent 
on "busywork." Another danger of promoting home ac- 
tivities is the possibility that there may arise an unclear 
distinction of roles, with teachers expecting parents to 
leach" at home. Teachers and parents need to understand 
that their rotes are different, and that their activities with 
children should be different. 

Difficulties In involving Parents 

All teachers experience the frustration of trying to involve 
parents and getting little response. Teachers complain that 
parents do not come to conferences or school open 
houses, check homework, or answer notes. This leads 
some teachers to conclude that parents do not care about 
their children's education. While it is true that the emotional 
problems of a few parents may be so great as to prevent 
them from becoming involved with their children's educa- 
tion, most parents do care a great deal. This caring is not, 
however, always evidenced by parent attendance at 
school events. There are a number of reasons why these 
parents may not become involved, and teachers need to 
consid i these before dismissing parents as uninterested. 

For many parents, a major impediment to becoming in- 
volved is lack of time. Working parents are often unable to 



attend school events during the day. In addition, evenings 
are the only time these parents have to spend with their 
children, and they may choose to spend time with their 
family rather than attend meetings at school. 

For many apparently uninvoived parents school was not a 
positive experience and they feel inadequate in a school 
setting. Parents may also feel uneasy if their cultural style 
or socioeconomic level differ from those of teachers 
(Greenberg, 1989). Some parents who are uninvoived in 
school may not understand the importance of parent invol- 
vement or may think they do not have the skills to be able 
to help. Even parents who are confident and willing to help 
may hesitate to become involved for fear of overstepping 
their bounds. It is the responsfoility of teachers and ad- 
ministrators to encourage such parents to become in- 
volved. 

Conclusion 

The suggestions offered in this digest can help teachers 
involve parents who might not otherwise be involved. While 
it is possible for a teacher to implement such a parent 
involvement program alone, it is much easier if the school 
as a whole is committed to the program. Administrative 
staff can relieve some of the burden of implementing a 
comprehensive parent involvement program, and can offer 
help and support to teachers. 
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...An ERIC/CAPS Digest 



Issues and Trends in Career Planning and Placement 



Global marketplace, corporate downsizing, leveraged 
buy-outs, demographic shifts, environmental scanning ~ 
these are key terms for the modern day career planning 
and placement professional who must be in touch with 
them in order to effectively serve student and employer 
constituents. 

Heading Into the 1990s and beyond, the career planning 
profession faces several major issues and trends. Our 
nation's population Is shifting and our economy has a 
decidedly global orientation. Computer technology is 
playing an increasingly pervasive role in career 
counseling. Career planning professionals are being asked 
to interpret employment trends, articulate the value of 
institutional education programs to student and employer 
audiences, and meet changing customer needs as never 
before. A discussion of five major issues and trends that 
are significantly affecting career planning professionals 
follows. 

Changing Demographics 

Key trends in our changing demographic picture that will 
involve career planning professionals include: 

A significantly smaller number of 18- to 24-year-old 
students than in years past. 

A growth of some racial minorities into majorities in 
many sections of the country, tt is estimated that by 
the year 2000, our population will include 47 million 
Hispanics, 44 million Blacks, and 6 million Asian 
Americans. It has also been estimated that whites will 
be in the minority in 23 of 25 of the largest U.S. 
metropolitan areas. 

More than half of all jobs will be held by women. 
Significant numbers of people will be working part- 
time (Kauffman, 1988). 
These demographic shifts will predictably bring with them 
significant changes in the needs of the employer and 
student constituents career planning professionals serve. 
The career planning professional will have to do more than 
merely extend traditional services to these clients; he/she 
will need to develop new services to meet their unique 
needs. Offering placement information in Spanish or 
Japanese and requiring career counselors to be bilingual 
cannot be far off. 

The Increasing Role of Computers in Career 
Planning 

While computers have been a part of the landscape of the 
collegiate career planning scene for many years, primarily 
in computerized guidance packages, the role that 



computer technology is playing has grown far beyond this 
narrow application. The need for a con.puter on every 
counselor's desk is clearly the order ov the day. 

Computer Networking. The advent of a personal 
computer and a modem allow career planning 
professionals to tap into employment opportunities for their 
students from around the nation. A firm based in Seattle, 
Washington has created a system named JOBLINK which 
enables employers to centralize their job infornation for 
college career offices. Employers can post job 
opportunities and company profiles which can be 
accessed through a personal computer and a modem 
(Sinnott. 1988). 

The Federal Government's Office of Personnel 
Management has established a compute r bulletin beard 
listing job opportunities with the Federal Government. With 
a personal computer and a modem any career planning 
professional can access the system, download the 
information, and generate a comprehensive print-out of all 
available employment opportunities. 

Career planning professionals in the cooperative education 
area have developed a similar national network, the 
system titled Cooperative Education Communications 
Network (CECONET), which already links hundreds of 
colleges and universities and employers for the common 
purpose of computer networking. 

Database Applications. Colleges and universities across 
the country are using databases for the listing, storage, 
and retrieval of career information. Whether on a 
mainframe, minh or micro-computer, cofleges are turning 
to database software systems to store and automate every 
aspect of their career planning operations. Student 
registration, employer job listings, scheduling campus 
interviews between students and employment recruiters, 
referral of student resumes to employers, credential files, 
and mailing list information for almost any purpose are all 
common database applications. 

Desktop Publishing. Another major revolution computers 
have brought to career planning is the near typeset quality 
of documents that can be produced with a computer, a 
laser printer, and a desktop publishing software package. 
Career centers are now designing their own brochures, 
forms, stationary, and publications such as job vacancy 
bulletins, job hunting guides, and employment preparation 
handouts. Written communications of all sorts are being 
transformed through the use of this new technology 
(Detoughry, 1987). 

Desktop publishing technology has significantly affected 
the career planning profession due to the high quality of 
resumes that can be produced. Now for a fraction of the 
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cost and with a speed and flexibility never before 
avaitabk students can prepare a resume that appears to 
be professionally typeset (Ar^ncff, 1986)* 

A New Orientation to international Employment 

Experienced leaders in the caroer planning field are 
recognizing the impact that our global economy is having 
on collegiate employment programs, in a recent article 
John Shingleton, former Director of Placement Services at 
Michigan State University states: 

In the world of employment, we are now dealing 
on a global basis rather than simply just a national 
basis. In order to meet the needs of the Mure, in 
terms of employment of coMege graduates, weVe 
got to design a program that can speak to those 
needs (Shingleton, 1987). 

The international status of our economy requires that 
career planning professionals expand their counseling 
orientation oeyond regional, state, and national 
boundaries* In 1987 and 1938 a career fair, organized by 
the Ministry of International Trade and Industry of Japan 
and Boston University, brought together Japanese and 
American firms operating in Japan with graduating college 
students from around the United States. The career fair 
drew students with Japanese language skills from colleges 
and universities all over the United States. These students 
had employment interviews with up to eighty companies. 
This is just one example of international career planning 
and placement programs that are beginning to evolve 
(Oishi, 1988). 

Internationalism is a trend gaining momentum and must be 
taken seriously by career planning professionals. The 
wo f !d economy has touched the career planning 
profession. Today it is imperative that career planning 
professionals stay current with trends in international 
employment (Kauffman, 1988). 

Video Tape Technology 

Most colleges offer some form of videotaped "mock 
interview program 9 to assist students in refining their 
interviewing skills. However, the uses of video technology 
have grown far beyond this application. Most career 
planning centers now have a comprehensive videotape 
library. Libraries contain tapes on employer organizations 
to assist students in preparing for employment interviews, 
self-help tapes on job search strategy, resume and cover- 
letter writing, and interviewing techniques. Most students, 
having grown up with the television, are accustomed to 
acquiring new information through the tefevtsio. Career 
planning professionals must be comfortable and well 
versed in the use of video equipment in order to design 
r ctive career planning programs. 

Increased Emphasis on Marketing 

Because we study, live, and work in a world where 
marketing is all around us, career planning professionals 
must possess the ability to effectively communicate how 
their services are of value to their users* Because the 
public is so accustomed to receiving promotional 
messages, they adopt the view that a service that is not 



promoted is probably not available. The consequences of 
ignoring this "merketing imperative* can mean the decline 
of a program (Waiz, 1988). 

Marketing can be an effective method to stay in touch with 
the changing needs of students and employers and allow 
career planning professionals to design and offer 
programs and services that meet user needs. This is 
especially significant in light of the nation's changing 
demographic picture, and our evolving national economic 
outlook* Mergers, down-sizing, and economic shifts are 
causing employers to reassess their human resources 
needs on a regular basis. A comprehensive view of 
marketing can allow career planning professionals to 
remain in touch with the changing needs of the employers 
and students they serve (Kotler & Fox ,1986). 
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Issues in Multicultural Counseling 



Overview 

Traditionally, the United States has been defined as a 
melting pot in which various cultures are assimilated and 
blended as immigrants mold their beliefs and behavior to 
the dominant white culture. The melting pot image has 
given way to a more pluralistic ideal in which immigrants 
maintain their cultural identity while learning to function in 
the society. Not only are immigrants still flocking to 
America from Cuba, Haiti, Vietnam. Guatemala, 
El Salvador, and other countries (LaFromboise, 1985), 
but minorities already living in the United States have 
asserted their right to have equal access to counseling 
(Arcinega & Newtou, 1981). This diversity creates three 
major difficulties for multicultural counseling: the coun- 
selor's own culture, attitudes, and theoretical perspective; 
the client's culture; and the multiplicity of variables 
comprising an individual identity (Pedersen, 1986). 

The Counselor's Culture 

A major assumption for culturally effective counseling and 
psychotherapy is that we can acknowledge our own basic 
tendencies, the ways we comprehend other cultures, and 
the limits our culture places on our comprehension. It is 
essential to understand our own cultural heritage and 
world view before we set about understanding and 
assisting other people (Ibrahim, 1985; Lauver, 1986). This 
understanding includes an awareness of one's own 
philosophies of life and capabilities, a recognition of 
different structures of reasoning, and an understanding of 
their effects on one's communication and helping style 
(Ibrahim, 1985), Lack of such understanding may hinder 
effective intervention (McKenzie, 1986). 

Part of this self-awareness is the acknowledgment that 
the "counselor culture* has at its core a set of white 
cultural values and norms by which clients are judged 
(Katz, 1985; Lauver, 1986). This acculturation is simul- 
taneously general, professional, and personal (Lauver, 
1986). Underlying assumptions about a cultural group, 
personal stereotypes or racism, and traditional counseling 
approaches may all signal acquiescence to white culture. 
Identification of specific white cultural values and their 
influence on counseling will help to counter the effects of 
this framework (Katz, 1985). 

Adherence to a specific counseling theory or method may 
also limit the success of ccunseling. Many cultural groups 
do not share the values implied by the methods and thus 
do not share the counselor's expectations for the conduct 
or outcome of the counseling session. To counter these 
differences, effective counselors must investigate their 
clients' cultural background and be open to flexible 
definitions of "appropriate" or "correct" behavior 
(LaFromboise, 1985). 

Another counseling barrier is language. Language differ- 
ences may be perhaps the most important stumbling block 



to effective multicultural counseling and assessment 
(Romero, 1985). Language barriers impede the counseling 
process when clients cannot express the complexity of 
their thoughts and feelings or resist discussing affectively 
charged issues. Counselors, too, may become frustrated 
by their lack of bilingual ability. At the worst, language 
barriers may lead to misdiagnosis and inappropriate 
placement (Romero, 1985). 

The Client's Culture 

As counselors incorporate a greater awareness of their 
clients 1 culture into their theory and practice, they must 
realize that, historically, cultural differences have been 
viewed as deficits (Romero, 1985). Adherence to white 
cultural values has brought about a naive imposition of 
narrowly defined criteria for normality on culturally diverse 
people (Pedersen, 1986). Multicultural counseling, how- 
ever, seeks to rectifiy this imbalance by acknowledging 
cultural diversity, appreciate «g the value of the culture and 
using it to aid the client. Although the variety of cultures is 
vast, the following samples indicate the types of cultural 
issues and their effects on the counseling situation. 

In the cultural value system of Chinese Americans, 
passivity rather than assertiveness is revered, quies- 
cence rather than verbal articulation is a sign of wisdom, 
and self-effacement rather than confrontation is a model 
of refinement (Ching & Prosen, 1980). Since humility and 
modesty are so valued, it is difficult for counselors to draw 
out a response from a Chinese American in a group 
setting. The reticence which reinforces silence and with- 
drawal as appropriate ways of dealing with conflict may be 
interpreted as resistance by the uneducated counselor. 
Democratic counselors may also be uneasy with the role 
of the "all-knowing father" that the Chinese respect for 
authority bestows on them (Ching & Prosen, 1980). 

Africans place great value on the family, especially their 
children, who are seen as a gift from God, and on social 
relationships, with a great emphasis on the community and 
their place in it. In this context social conflict resolution 
becomes important, so that peace and equiltorium may be 
restored to the community, while personal conduct 
becomes secondary (McFadden & Gbekobov, 1984). 

Many African values also influence contemporary 
American Black behavior, including the notion of unity, the 
survival of the group, oral tradition, extended kinship 
networks, self -concept, concept of time, and control of 
the environment. 

In his discussion of counseling the Northern Natives of 
Canada, Darou (1987) notes that counseling is seen as 
cultural racism when it does not fit native values. These 
values are: cooperation, concreteness, tack of inter- 
ference, respect for elders, the tendency to organize by 
space not time, and dealing with the land as an animate 
not inanimate object. 
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Bernal and Rores-Orti* (1982) point out that Latin cultures 
view the family as the primary source of support for its 
members. Any suggestion that the family is not fulfilling 
that obligation can bring shame, added stress, and an 
increased reluctance to seek professional services. 
Involving the family in treatment will most likely insure 
successful counseling outcomes with Latinos. 

individual Differences 

There is always the danger of stereotyping clients and of 
confusing other influences, especially race and 
socioeconomic status, with cultural influences. The most 
obvious danger In counseling is to oversimplify the client's 
social system by emphasizing the most obvious aspects 
of their background (Pedersen, 1986). White universal 
categories are necessary to understand human 
experience, losing sight of specific individual factors 
would lead to ethical violations (Ibrahim, 1985). Individual 
clients are influenced by race, ethnicity, national origin, 
life stage, educational level, social class, and sex roles 
(Ibrahim, 1985). Counselors must view the identity and 
development of culturally diverse people in terms of 
multiple, interactive factors, rather than a strictly cultural 
framework (Romero, 1985). A pluralistic counselor 
considers all facets of the client's personal history, family 
history, and social and cultural orientation (Arcinega & 
Newlou, 1981). 

One of the most important differences for multicultural 
counseling is the difference between race and culture. 
Differences exist among racial groups as well as within 
each group. Various ethnic identifications exist within 
each of the five racial groups. Some examples include: 
Asian/Island Pacific (Japanese, Korean, and 
Vietnamese); Black (Cajun, Haitian, and Tanzanian); 
Hispanic (Cuban, Mexican, and Puerto Rican); Native 
American (Kiowa, Hopi, and Zuni); and White (British. 
Dutch, and German). Even though these ethnic groups 
may share the physical characteristics of race, they may 
not necessarily share the value and belief structures of a 
common cufture (Katz, 1985). Counselors must be 
cautious in assuming, for instance, that all Blacks or all 
Asians have similar cultural backgrounds. McKenzie 
(1986) notes that West Indian American clients do not 
have the same cultural experience of Afro-American 
Blacks and are culturally different from other Black 
subculture groups. Counselors who can understand West 
Indian dialects and the accompanying nonverbal language 
are more likely to achieve positive outcomes with these 
clients. 

Conclusion 

Although it is impossible to change backgrounds, 
pluralistic counselors can avoid the problems of 
stereotyping and false expectations by examining their 
own values and norms, researching their clients' 
background, and finding counseling methods to suit the 
clients 1 needs. Counselors cannot adopt their clients' 
ethnicity or cultural heritage, but they can become more 
sensitive to these things and to their own and their clients' 
biases. Clinical sensitivity toward client expectation, 
attributions, values, roles, beliefs, and themes of coping 
and vulnerability is always necessary for effective 



outcomes (UFromboise, 1985). Three questions which 
counselors might use in assessing their approach are as 
follows (Jereb, 1982): (1) Within what framework or 
context can I understand this client (assessment)? 
(2) Within what context do client and counselor determine 
what change in functioning is desirable (goal)? (3) What 
techniques can be used to effect the desired change 
(interver m)? Examination of their own assumptions, 
acceptance of the multiplicity of variables that constitute 
an individual's identity, and development of a client 
centered, balanced counseling method will aid the multi- 
cultural counselor in providing effective help. 
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JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS 



Once considered primarily a social issue, literacy has now 
become a business need. Changes in the nature of jobs and 
the composition of the work force are making workplace lit- 
eracy programs a necessity. Although definitions of work- 
place literacy arc much debated, many agree that the read- 
ing, writing, and analytical skills needed at work differ from 
those taught in schools or traditional literacy programs. The 
dimension of context is emerging: job-rclatcu basic skills are 
those skills needed to function successfully in the context of 
the workplacc-in the performance of a job. 

In light of the recent explosion of information on workplace 
literacy and basic skills, this Digest updates a previous edition 
(Thiel 1985) by defining job-related basic skills and reviewing 
the current consensus on their importance. Levels of job 
literacy, examples of programs, and recommendations about 
ways to make skill development programs work arc dis- 
cussed. Background information on workplace literacy may 
be found in related ERICproducts (Imel 1988, 1989; Work- 
place Literacy Annotated Bibliography 1990). 

What Are These Skills and 
Why Are They So Important? 

The concent of job-related basic skills goes beyond mere 
reading and writing. Carnevalc, Gainer, and Meltzer (1989) 
organize these "skills employers want" into seven groups or 
levels that build upon the skills of the previous level; 

1. Learning to learn 

2. Reading, writing, and computation 

3. Oral communication and listening 

4. Creative thinking and problem solving 

5. Personal management (self-esteem, goal setting, motiva- 
tion, personal/career development) 

6. Group effectiveness (interpersonal skills, negotiation, 
teamwork) 

7. Organizational effectiveness and leadership 

The importance of workplace literacy has been underscored 
by the undeniable link between basic skills and productivity. 
Daily reading is now a requirement of almost every job. 
Many jobs now require higher levels of education, a trend 
that is expected to continue. Now being recognized is the 
connection between basic skills and compctitiveness-of the 
United States in the global market, of businesses, and of 
individuals seeking to improve their employment status 
(Bottom Line 198S). 

However, as Sticht (1989) reports, "programs that offer basic 
skills training prior to and separate from vocational pro- 
grams arc not particularly effective in improving either basic 
skills or vocational knowledge" (p. 2298). The importance of 
Afunctional context" to basic skills training is illustrated by 
programs described in the next section. 



T>pes of Basic Skills; Problems and Solutions 

Several levels of basic skills problems can be identified 
(Mikulec l y 1989). First arc extreme low-level literate per- 
sons, who need long-term intensive adult literacy programs, 
in which offerings range from basic function.il survival skills 
to General Educational Development (GED) preparation. 
A second strand includes workers whose limited reading, 
math, computer, or study skills hinder their ability to benefit 
from technical training. An approach that integrates basic 
skills instruction with tob training or upgrading can improve 
job performance for these workers. The thirolcvel involves 
job-specific literacy programs designed to relate to actual job 
tasks. The intent often is to prevent job-related literacy 
mistake*, that affect safetv, productivity, or promotabiiitv. 
Short-term basic skills instruction is aimed at accomplishing 
specific tasks and immediate goals, for example, map reading 
or preparation for a certified test (Askov ct al. 19s9). 

North Carolina State University's adult basic education pro- 
gram is an example of the first approach (Rosenfeld 1987). 
Its objectives arc basic literacy skills improvement and GED 
preparation for physical plant workers. The program offers 
m reading and writing for students reading below the 
fourth-grade level, (2) intermediate classes Tor fifth- to 
eighth-grade reading level, and (3) GED preparation da? js. 
Students get released time for instruction in small gu ps, 
which focuses on using students' own experiences ;^d 
resources that arc job- and culturally relevant. 

The second strand-improving the effectiveness of training 
through basic skills improvement-is illustrated by the Onan 
Corporation. The technical training required by a new 
automated production process revealed that many employees 
lacked basic reading and math skills. The resulting Manufac- 
turing Education Program provides general skills courses in 
communication, computers, and math as prerequisites to the 
technical training (Business Council for Effective Literacy 
1987). 7 

Domino's Pizza provides an interesting example of the third 
level (BCEL 1988). In collaboration with a consulting firm, 
the company is developing interactive videodiscs intended to 
improve reading and math skills while teaching the specific 
task of making pizza dough. Simulations illustrate the effects 
of on-the-job mistakes without jeopardizing the employee or 
the work process. The videodiscs diagnose individual skill 
levels and select appropriate instruction. 



What's to Be Done? 

The following steps for developing programs to improve job- 
related basic skills arc derived from Askov et al. 1989; 
Bottom One 1988; BCEL 1987; Carnevale ct al. 1989; and 
Drew and Mikulecky 1987. 

The first step is Identifying the problem. What goals or 
performance standards are not being met? What projected 
changes will affect basic skills needs? Clarify and define 
specific skill needs and relate them to the company's human 
resource development policies and to workers' personal 
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goals. Spccifv projected results for the company and the 
employees. Needs can be identified by performing a literacy 
audit, in which information on the skills needed to perform 
job tasks is collected through observation, analysis of written 
jODmatenaU. and interviews with employees and supervisors. 
Drew and Mikulccky (1987* and Bottom Line (1988) give 
details on conducting a literacy audit. 

The results of the audit and an assessment of the organiza- 
tional climate, resources, and needs can be used in preparing 
an fiction plan. Management and union support should be 
obtained, and supervisors and employees should be involved 
in planning. Determine whether company resources enable 
an in-nouse program, or because few small businesses can 
afford such programs, whether a partnership with schools, 
colleges, community organizations, or consultants is war- 
ranted. Consortia of businesses or unions with like needs 
are another approach. Examples are the Consortium for 
Worker Literacy, which provides literacy classes for members 
of eight New York City unions, and GRASP Adult Learning 
Center, which contracts with Chicago small businesses to 
provide customized basic skills training (BCEL 1987). 

The action plan should tie goals to incentives for partici- 
pation (for example, paid release time, potential promo- 
tions). A secure, unthreatening environment provided for 
instruction, at the worksite if possible, should avoid associa- 
tions with traditional schooling. The program should be pre- 
sented as part of regular training, with a neutral name to 
minimize the stigma attached to illiteracy. Other considera- 
tions are whether the program will be open ended or of fixed 
duration; whether participation will be voluntary, mandatory 
or referred; and whether costs will be borne by the employ- 
er, the employee on or off work time, or in combination. 
Many programs have continuous offerings or flexible sched- 
uling to accommodate shift workers* hours. Increased num- 
bers of women, minorities, and immigrants in the labor force 
mean that attention must be paid to such factors as child 
care.and Eng ish as a second language in order to eliminate 
barriers to full and effective participation. 

In designing, developing, and implementing curriculum, use 

eclectic individualized techniques and organize content by 
job tasks, building on employees' job knowledge. Include 
problems and simulations of actual job situations, and use 
actual work materia* as texts. Let employees work together 
and learn from each other. Avoid taking a "deficit" perspec- 
tive; use experiences workers bring to learning. In teaching 
reading, include readin^-to-do skiffs such as following direc- 
tions as well as reading-,o-learn skills that will help employ- 
ees benefit from further training. Because on-the-job read- 
ing emphasizes reading only what is needed, teach sorting 
and prioritizing skills. 6 

In considering the uses of instructional technology such as 
computers and interactive video, note that media can offer 
privacy, individualization, potential achievement gains, cost- 
cHectiveness, and flexibility. However, technology is subject 
to change, involves some cost and expertise, andmay not be 
appropriate for the level of instruction. 

Considerations for evaluating and monitoring the program 
include having explicit measurement standards: using pre- 
and posttests based on results of the literacy audit; providing 
trequent feedback to employees and supervisors; measuring 
success by application of skills in job performance; and 
including observations of changes in work habits and atti- 
tudes as well as student reactions. 

Each basic skills improvement program has unique charac- 
teristics, because of each company's culture, its specific 
literacy and training demands, its values and resources. 



Workplace literacy programs can improve worker self-esteem 
and job performance, company productivity, and the nation's 
competitiveness. , In the current clamor over literacy, it 
should be recognized that much more is needed than just 
reading and writing, and much more is at stake. 
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JOBS IN THE FUTURE 



Information about future labor market needs is important to 
a variety of audiences, including vocational and career educa- 
tors who use it astoe basis for curriculum development and 
IfLSFP 11 '* tnamduate make career decisions. During the 
1980s, a number of factors converged to affect the Tabor 
market. The most significant of these were the nation's loss 
of competitiveness in The world marketplace, continued shifts 
in production from goods to services, changes in the skil! 
requirements of many jobs, and demographic shifts in the 
population. Changes in projected labor market needs in 
combination with tne changing composition of the work force 
are providing new challenges for vocational and career 
educators. This ERIC Digtst x an update of Naylor (1985), 
provides information about jobs m the future including 
projections of future labor market needs, the educational 
implications # of these projections, and the relationship 
between projected labor market needs and the changing 
work # force. It concludes with some implications for 
vocational and career educators. 

Future Labor Market Needs 

Recent information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) (Kutscher 1989; Silvestri and Lukasiewicz 1989) 
indicates that many of the trends related to future labor 
market needs begun in the 1980s will continue to the end of 
the century. BLS projections include the following: 

o The rapid growth of the service-producing sector and the 
decline in the share of employment devoted to the goods- 
producing industry will continue. For example, ofthe 18 
million increase in jobs projected betweert 1988 and 2000, 
16.6 million arc expected to be in the services industries. 

o Of the 20 occupations with the fastest projected growth 
rate, half are in the health occupations, with rapid growth 
also projected for occupations related to computer 
technology. 

o Occupations that will have the largest numerical increase 
will include those in retail trade, health services, and 
educational services. 

o An increase in the number of construction jobs will not 
offset a decline in manufacturing jobs so that there will 
be a continuing decline in the total share of employment 
in the goods-producing sector. 

Educational Implications of the 
Changing Labor Market 

According to BLS (ibid.), there are a number of education- 
related implications associated with these labor market pro- 
jections. These implications, which also continue to reflect 
trends noted in the 1980s, include the following projections: 

o Each of the three major occupational groups requiring 
the highest levels of educational attainment is projected 
to continue to grow more rapidly than the average for 
total employment through the end of the century. These 



groups arc executive, administrative, and managerial 
occupations; professional specialty occupations; and 
technicians and related support occupations. 

Those occupational groups with the fewest educational 
requirements, for example, operators, fabricators, and 
laborers, will ~ — ----- * 
decline. 



experience either slower growth or a 



o 



o 



Despite the general rising trend in educational require- 
ments associated with employment, there will still be 
many good jobs available in 2000 for individuals without 
a bachelor's degree. Examples of these include brick 
layers, stonemasons, electricians, plumbers, metal- 
workers data processing repairers, electronic repairers, 
and mobile heavy equipment mechanics. Some of these 
jobs will require only a high school education, but most 
will require some postsecondary education and training. 

Although jobs will be available for those without a high 
school education, entry into the better paying jobs will 
continue to be severely limited for such workers. 

According iu Silvestri and Lukasiewicz (1989), "the future 
occupational structure is projected to provide jobs for work- 
ers^! all educational levels, but persons with the most edu- 
cation and training will enjoy the ocst opportunities" (p. 42). 

Labor Market Needs and the 
Changing Work Force 

The jobs of the future are evolving gradually, following many 
of the patterns established during the past decade. AUhough 
a jot is written about new jobs and job titles, most workers 
mil be doing the same jobs during the next decade. It is 
likely, however, that most jobs win have new aspects and 
require expanded skills, 

On the other hand, the character of the labor force is chang- 
ing at a much faster rate (Levitan 1988). Major changes in 
the work force § of the future enumerated by Johnston and 
Packer (1987) include a shrinking pool of younger people 
available to enter the work force due to declining population 
growth and more women, minorities, and immigrants enter- 
ing ihe work force. Some incompatibility exists oetween the 
jobs of the future and the changes projected to occur in the 
work force (Lightle [19891). This incompatibility between 
the type of work available and the kind of labor force 
available to do it gives rise to several issues. 

The first of these has been termed the "educational shortfall" 
and is related to the expectation that the most rapid job 
growth will be in occupations that require some postsecond- 
ary training and education. There may be an insufficient 
supply of individuals with the necessary education and train- 
ing to fill these jobs. Furthermore, there may be a lack of 
persons with the educational background needed to qualify 
for the required postsecondary training (Kutscher 1989). 

A second. set of issues, related to the first, has to do with 
the growing number of minorities in tne work force, 
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Minorities arc currently underrepresented in the occupations 
projected to be growing the most rapidly and overrepre- 
scmcd in occupations {hat are projected to grow slowly or 
decline* There is additional cause Tor concern because the 
faster be owing occupations require more education, and 
blacks and Hispanics have lower high school completion 
rates. Thus,, they may not be qualified to enter post- 
secondary training. A continuing nigh unemployment rate 
for blacks and Hispanics and overrepresentation in declining 
occupations illustrates the poor use of these .population 
groups in the labor force, which could have serious conse- 
quences in the future (ibid.). 

The large number of women entering the labor force raises 
issues similar to those discussed for minority entrants. The 
creation of large numbers of jobs in the service sector will 
reinforce the low-wage, sex- segregated "pink collar ghetto" in 
which the majority of women work. Also, like minorities, 
women are underreprescnted in those occupations projected 
to grow rapidly in the future and they are disproportionately 
enrolled in education #*id training that prepares them for 
low-wage jobs in trauitional female occupations (Watson 
1989). 

A fourth set of issues is related to the area of job growth 
and decline. For example, rapid growth is projected within 
the health services, an area that includes occupations in 
which women have predominated. According to Kutscher 
(1989), "the issue that this projected growth raises is, can this 
job growth be achieved without a large increase in the num- 
ber of men in some of these occupations, for exam^e, nurs- 
ing?" (p. 73). Declines in the goods-producing sector will 
likely lead to job displacement Tor some workers, many of 
whom may not have the training am! education needed for 
the available jobs. Fluctuations in job growth and decline 
need to be addressed through training and education pro- 
grams that will ensure workers arc prepared for the types 
of jobs that arc in demand. 

Implications 

The issues related to the interface of the projected labor 
market with the work force of the future arc interconnected. 
Because the education and training requirements of future 
jobs arc increasing, there is concern that many who will be 
entering the labor force will not be prepared. Vocational 
and career educators need to think of these issues as inter- 
related, rather than separate, problems (ibid.) . Strategies 
that they can use to address these issues as interrelated 
problems r elude the following; 

o Advocating thst their programs play a larger role in 
dropout prevention. A career-focused curriculum has 
been proposed as one effective strategy for making 
instructional programs relevant to at-risk students and 
thus motivating tnem to remain in school. 

o Encouraging the further development of articulation 
models between secondary and postsecondary institu- 
tions. Articulation between secondary and postsecondary 
institutions provides individuals a bridge into the type of 
technical education needed for the workplace of the 
future. 

o Emphasizing the importance of all students considering 
nontraditional occupational choices. The changing com- 
position of the work force in combination with changes in 
jobs means that vocational and career educators must 
continue their efforts to # climinate sex bias and stereo- 
typing related to occupational decision making. 



Continuing the development of programs that are acces* 
stble to an groups within the population. Programs 
must accommodate a diversity of learners, including 
women, Hispanics, blacks, handicapped persons, Iimited- 
English-proficient individuals, and older adults. 

Providing programs that include the development or 
basic skills as well as those that are occupatlonally 
specific. Basic skills deficiencies can hinder job 
performance and limit an individual's ability to profit 
From further training. 
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KEEPING TRACK OF AT RISK STUDENTS 

Essential to evaluating a school's holding power, and increasing its ability to keep 
students until they arc graduated, is determining how many students drop out, who they 
are, and why they leave. It is hoped, of course, that this information can both help identify 
and retain students still in school who are at risk of dropping out, and return those 
students who have already left. The reasons why students drop out , or even consider doing 
so, provide valuable insights which should inform dropout prevention efforts. 

While it may appear that identification of dropouts is easy, in reality the definition of a 
"dropout" varies widely from school district to school district, and the mobility o' 
students themselves often makes counting them accurately nearly impossible. Not only <s 
it ' nportant for individual schools and school districts to have accurate dropout figures, 
but it is important for the figures to be based on the same set of criteria so that an accurate 
national dropout rate can be determined. In addition, uniform criteria would allow a 
comparison of dropout rates across the country and the effectiveness of the various state 
and local prevention programs. Those programs which best lower the dropout rate could 
then be-replicated in other areas. 

In the last year, two organizations, the Council of Chief State School Officers and the 
Council of Great City Schools, have attempted to define dropouts in a way that can be 
applied uniformly across the country.' The Urban Superintendents Network of the 
Department of Education's Office of Educational Research and Improvement sub- 
sequently expanded these definitions to produce a comprehensive checklist of 
characteristics and circumstances determining the status of students. The Network's list is 
presented below. 

Who Is a Dropout? 

The following core concept can be used by all school districts and states to define a 
dropout: 

A pupil who leaves school, for any reason except death, before graduation or 
completion of a program of studies and without transferring to another school 
or institution/' 

Within this basic definition are various common categories of students, including any 
one or more of the following; 

• those in grades 9 or 10 through 12 who leave during the school year and do not 
return within a specified length of time. 

• those in a special education or other special, alternative, or ungraded program, 
who would otherwise be in at least grade 9. and who leave. 

• those who do not retain to school after a break or summer vacation. 

• those who are runaways or whose whereabouts are otherwise unknown. 
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• those who enter the military, a trade or business school, 
prison, or any other program not qualifying as an ele- 
mentary/secondary school. 

• those who are expelled. 

• those who do not return after being suspended. 

• those who leave for any of the above reasons and for 
whom no transfer is entered. 

Who Is Not s Dropout? 

Truants. Students who drop out before grade 7 or 9 f usually 
under age 16, are considered truants. 

Transferees. Some students leave school for reasons other 
than to drop out, often because they have found an alternative 
route to the education they want. The list below provides 
examples of some such students who should not be classified as 
dropouts: 

• those who enter a Federal program, such as the Job 
Corps or Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

• those who transfer to a nonpublic school . 

• those who enroll in a program leading to a high school 
equivalency diploma (General Equivalency Diploma. 
GED). 

• those who transfer 10 a State-approved program that 
continues the student's education on a fuiftime basis, 
such as home-based instruction, 

• those who enter an alternative educational program, 
such as a non-GED night school or a vocational 
program. 

• those who leave school for early admission to college. 

• those who enter a correctional institution at an age 
(under 18) when returning to school seems probable. 

• those known to transfer, through transcript request or 
other information, to any of the above-mentioned 
programs. 

Returnees. Other students who are sometimes erroneously 
identified as dropouts are those who take one or more 
"breaks" fom the school they attend. Among those students 
are the following: 

• those absent from school for lengthy, albeit temporary 
periods, because of illness, family travel, suspensions, 
etc. 

• those who reenter after previously dropping out. 
Leaver-Completers. Finally, there are students who leave 

school without immediately enrolling in another educational 
program but who do so later. Eventually they earn a high 
school diploma, GED, or other certificate of completion out- 
side the public or private secondary school system.* These 
students, among the categories of students who do not take a 
direct route to education completion, are most likely to be 
mislabeled as dropouts, since the time lapse between their leav- 
ing a traditional school and entering another educational pro 
gram can be lengthy. There ts some thought, however , that 
students with a GED should nevertheless be classified as 
dropouts, for such a diploma ts not as valuable to their careers 
as is a regular high school diploma. 4 



Counting Dropouts 

1 f determining who is a droooul is difficult, calculating the 
dropout rate can be an even harder task because no system 
based on student numbers— vs most systems in large school 
districts are— counted at a particular point in time, can cor* 
rectly reflect the status of every student, present or absent.' 
Moreover, it is the ability of a staff member who is inputting 
data to accurately evaluate every student's status in the face 
of a great volume of information that ultimately determines 
the quality of a dropout analysis. 

While the basis for all dropout rates is the difference be- 
tween the number of students enrolled at two different point* 
in time, the points chosen by schools vary widely: 

• September and September. 

• September and June. 

• November and June. 

• the beginning term of the school's lowest grade level 
and thai class' normal graduation date. 

Some schools have a counting system that takes into 
account students who leave school but should not be 
classified as dropouts (see list above), while other schools 
simply do not have the resources for maintaining such a 
system. Among the students who are sometimes erroneously 
counted as dropouts are these: 

• those, described above, who take an extended leave 
which coincides with the time students are tallied. 

• those, also described above, who complete an adult 
education program long after leaving school. 

• those transferees whose new school does not request a 
transcript or otherwise notify the student's former 
school of the transfer. 

• those who move so frequently that a transfer of records 
from former school to new ones is usually impossible. 

• those who take longer than is normal to complete 
school, and thus fail to show up on the tally of 
graduates that is matched with the number of students 
who enrolled the usual number of years earlier. 

Conversely, students who drop out bet ween school years 
may tail to be counted if their school's dropout rate ts based 
on comparison of enrollment in the fall and at the end of the 
spring term. 

The calculation of the national dropout rate is based on 
data supplied by all the school districts, whose criteria for 
classifying dropouts differ widely, as was demonstrated 
above. Thus, not only is there a decent-si/ed margin of error 
in the national figure, but comparisons between districts can 
he misleading, since each may have used a different measure- 
ment method. 

Identifying At Risk Students 

Often it is found thai students who eventually dropped out 
began having problems from almost the beginning of their 
school careers. I his information startling, perhaps— has 
warramed monitoring students from the time they enter 
kindergarten, and immediately offering special programs to 
those demonstrating cognitive and social difficulties. Even 



earlier monitoring has also proved to be effective; special 
preschool programs have been shown to lower later in- 
cidences of delinquency, pregnancy, and dropping out, par- 
ticularly for poor and minority children.* 

Serious academic problems may appear as early as third 
grade,' and it is not uncommon for middle school children, 
particularly Hispanics, to leave school long before the onset 
of most traditional high school dropout prevention pro- 
grams. Some school districts have responded with special 
programs. For example, in Kansas City, MO, incoming 
seventh grade students with poor attendance records arc 
placed in Student Support Groups that meet weekly wi'h 
school staff and community members for extra encourage- 
ment. An even earlier intervention program is in place in 
Dade County* FL; a Transitional Skills Class for students in 
grades 1 through 6 offers a high concentration of instruction 
in their deficient areas by a teacher and aide team. In its first 
year of operation, 85 percent of the program students im- 
proved their ba* ic skills. 

Moving on to the ninth grade is particularly difficult for 
at risk students.* At a critical state of adolescence, they must 
face a new, large, and impersonal school, new teachers each 
hour, many difficult required courses, and the loss of 
seniority they had enjoscd the previous \ear To offset these 
problems for at risk students, schools can shift some re- 
quired courses to later years, assign to incoming students 
more experienced teachers who will he sensitive to their 
needs, work with parent groups to help ease the transition, 
and provide extra counseling services. In addition, as is 
done in New York City, at risk students can be kept together 
for several periods a day so they can de\ elop a sense of com - 
munity with each other. 



Monitoring At Risk Students 

Crucial to both initially identifying at risk students and en- 
suring their progress as they proceed through school, either in 
the regular or a special program, is ongoing monitoring of 
their performance. (A beneficial byproduct of such monitor- 
ing is the ability to evaluate staff effectiveness with these 
students.) 

Attendance. The most basic monitoring is simply keeping 
attendance records, a procedure that computers have greatly 
simplified. Since poor attendance often foreshadows drop- 
ping out, at the tirst sign of excessive absenteeism the school 
can offer a student persona! attention. For example, the San 
Francisco Unified School District uses a home calling system 
to contact parents whose children have been absent for live 
days. In Philadelphia, parents ol truants receive a recorded 
phone message, in both F.nglish and Spanish in appropriate 
districts. Schools also oiler students various incentives for 
good attendance records, thus preventing rather than cp'toci 
ing a truancy problem, in Houston, tickets to Astro World 
and theatre passes are effective rewards 

Testing. Use of new. sensitive testing devices and 
technology permits earlv identification of students' learning 
strengths and problems and quick application of appropriate 



interventions. Subsequent testing, on a regular basis, allows 
for easy measurement of academic progress. In Minneapolis, 
for example, each spring students take locally-developed 
criterion-referenced benchmark tests. In addition, a com* 
putcrized instructional management system provides ongoing 
monitoring of individual progress, allowing teachers to 
regroup students and select supplementary learning materia!'* 
as necessary. 

Educational History. Keeping track of at risk students can 
be a much more sophisticated procedure than simply 
monitoring attendance or testing regularly. While measures 
must be taken to protect students* priv acy, schools can record 
a student's complete educational history, making possible the 
development of a personalized program based on past par- 
ticipation and progress in special programs. Moreover, these 
comprehensive student histories can be transferred to new 
schools so they can enroll transfer students in the most ap- 
propriate courses. Since frequent transferees are more likely 
to drop out than are stable students, efforts to limit the 
upheaval caused by transfers can be effective dropout 
prevention measures. 

The Need for Accurate Dropout Records 

It is necessary to accept and apply a uniform method of both 
defining dropouts and determining the dropout rate. There 
also need to be effective systems for identifying at risk students 
and providing them with the help they need to remain and sue- 
ceed in school. Only then will it be possible to measure ac- 
curately national educational progress and ensure that all 
students are provided with the next opportunities to remain 
and succeed m school. 

-C arol Ascher and 
Wendy Schwartz 
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LABOR MARKET INFORMATION AND CAREER 

DECISION MAKING 



Accurate information about occupational opportunities 
is one of the essential ingredients of sound career 
decision making. Teachers and counselors both play an 
influential role in helping youth and adults gather, 
analyze, and use this information. One important 
source of occupational information is the labor market. 
Following a definition of labor market information 
(LMH f this ERIC Digest highlights some sources of LMI, 
describes major LMI classification systems, suggests 
some criteria for selecting LMI, and lists sources for 
career decision making. 



Increasingly microcomputer based, CIDS help match the 
interests, abilities, educational goals, and experience 
of users at aU levels with compatible job/career pos- 
sibilities. They generally provide national and state 
information (and local when possible) on occupations, 
education and training programs, and apprenticeships. 
Greater flexibility and access are becoming possible as 
technology advances; innovative audiovisual enhance- 
ments and the increased storage capacity of compact 
disks are improving the information base and the de- 
livery system. 



What Is Labor Market Information? 

The labor market is the interaction of individuals com- 
peting for jobs (occupations) and employers (indus- 
tries) competing tor workers, usually in a particular 
geographic area. Although for some occupations there 
as a national labor market, for most the applicable 
labor market area is local. Because it is affected by 
both economic and human factors, any labor market is in 
a constant state of flux (Kimmel-Boyle and Wheldon 
1986), 

Labor market information (LMI) is the description of 
the interaction between occupations and employers. It 
is information that describes and interprets now a la- 
bor market Ls functioning, and identifies available 
labor resources and employment opportunities. Three 
major components make up LMI: economic or labor force 
information (the number of people employed and unem- 
ploycd) t occupational information (descriptions of 
occupations), and demographic information (characteris- 
tics of the eeneral population related to employment 
and workers) (Iowa Occupational Information Coordi- 
nating Committee 1985). Although more and better LMI 
will not in itself solve career decision-making prob- 
lems of youth and adults, it is important to understand 
how to use it in career decision making. 

Sources of Labor Market Information 

Labor market information is compiled by a variety of 
agencies, among them divisions of the U.S. Department 
oT Labor; the Departments of Commerce, Defense, and 
Education; and state employment security agencies. One 
guide through this maze of information is the network 
of the National Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee (NOICC) and the State Occupational Informa- 
tion Coordinating Committees (SOICCs). This network 
supports the development of statewide Career Informa- 
tion Delivery Systems (CIDS) that are now available in 
47 states. The Association of Computer-Based Systems 
for Career Information in Eugene, Oregon, publishes a 
directory of state-based CIDS (McKinlay 1988). 
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LMI Classification Systems 

Using LMI effectively reouires understanding how the 
information is organized* Following are the three most 
common types of classification and the major federal 
publications that use them (NOICC 1986): 

o By occupation— 

-Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) contains 
detailed definitions of occupations, including 
titles, description of tasks performed, and re- 
lated occupations. Because the most recent edi- 
tion was published in 1977 (supplemented in 1982), 
some information is dated, for example, sex ste- 
reotyping in job titles and required ability lev- 
els. 

-Standard Occupational Classification (SOC) Manual 
categorizes all occupations ui the t>OT. focusing 
primarily on titles and descriptions of occupa- 
tional groups. 

--Guide Tor Occupational Exploration (GOE) contains 
en overview § of 12 broad occupational interest 
areas, including specific questions counselors are 
likely to ask. 

o Bv industry- 

-Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual 
categorizes and describes industries. The numer- 
ical SIC codes are also used to tabulate data on 
industries and to access many databases of indus- 
trial information, such as the Thomas and Standard 
and Poor's Registers. 

o By instructional program— 

-A Classification of Instructional Programs (CIP) 
describes elementary through postsccondary pro- 

? r ams in 31 areas, subdivided into 50 categories, 
he CIP includes coded classifications and defini- 
tions of program purpose. 

The NOICC (1986) Resource Guide contains detailed de- 
scriptions of these and other related resources. 
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To provide links between these various systems, cross- 
references or crosswalks were created. NOICC supports 
the National Crosswalk Service Center, a computerized 
database that cross-references the DOT. SOC, GOE, CP. 
1980 Census indexes of industries ana occupations, and 
the Occupational Employment Statistics Program, which 
provides industry profiles and data on numbers of work- 
ers employed, using SOC codes. 

Selecting Labor Market Information 

Because of the amount and diversity of LMI, selecting 
the most appropriate sources may seem like an over- 
whelming task. The following criteria can be used to 
assess the quality of sources of LMI (Rosenthal and 
Puot 1988), 

o Reliability. Docs the information seem to describe 
accurately the outlook for the occupation? Some 
materials, developed for recruiting or publicity 
purposes, may overstate the demand for an occupa- 
tion, future earnings potential, and so forth. Ma- 
terials produced for the purpose of vocational 
guidance usually are the most objective, 

o Comprehensiveness. Does the source provide a vari- 
ety of information about a broad range of occupa- 
tions? The CIDS, described earlier, are examples of 
comprehensive sources of LMI. 

o Timeliness, Does the source provide up-to-date in- 
formation? Regardless of how comprehensive and re- 
liable a source was when it was initially published, 
if the underlying facts or data become dated, it may 
then contain obsolete or misleading information, 

o Credibility of the Developer. How reputable is the 
organization or individual that has developed the 
material? Some organizations, such as the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics' Division of Occupational Outlook, 
have earned a reputation for developing reliable ma- 
terials. However, there are also organizations with 
vested interests that tend to develop self-serving 
materials. 



Using Labor Market Information in Career 
Decision Making 

LMI can be useful at any point: before a career choice 
is made, during a job search, or when contemplating a 
career change. A number of resources have been devel- 
oped to help teachers and counselors make better use of 
LMI in career decision making. Brief descriptions of 
three are provided here. 

1. A Training Handbook for Using Labor Market Infor- 
mation in Career Exploration and Decision Making: 
A Resource Guide (Lawson and Blair 1986) is de- 
signed to serve as a training manual to helf coun- 
selor educators use NOlCC's (1986) Resource 
Guide. It contains step-by-step procedures for 
designing and implementing a workshop based on that 
source and includes handouts and transparency mas- 
ters as well as information about specific workshop 
activities. 

2. Career Information in the Classroom: Workshop 
Guide for Infusing the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
bo<>k (OOH) (Kimmcl-Boyle and Wheldon 1986) con- 
tains an instructor's manual and Sk'vcn modules thai 



will help teachers learn the concents needed to 
understand the information in the OOH and infuse 
these concepts in career education. The modules 
cover such topics as basic principles of career 
development, developing infused activities, under* 
standing the labor market and the economy, and 
exploring careers. Sample handouts and workshop 
outlines arc also included. 

X Improved Career Decision Making through the Use of 
Labor Market Information (/COM) Trainer's Guide 
(1984) is intended for use in training counselors 
who arc involved with their clients' career deci- 
sionmaking processes. A primary objective of the 
curriculum is to familiarize participants with LMi 
resources and help them develop ways to use these 
resources with their clients. 
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Latchkey Children 

Ellen Be Gray 



The Number of "Latchkey Children" 

The majority of children in this country are now grow- 
ing up in families in which both parents or the only 
parent works outside of the home. It has become com- 
monplace in our society for children to take care of 
themselves for periods of time every day. Just how com* 
mon this phenomenon is is a matter of some dispute. 
While recent census data suggest that only 7,2 percent 
of children between the ages of 5 and 13— about two 
million —spend time in self-care, many experts estimate 
.that over a quarter of the children who are between 6 
and 14 years old spend time caring for themselves, most 
of them regularly. 

Effects of Self-care on Children " 

Not much is known about the adequacy or effects 
of these self-care arrangements. Experts are just begin- 
ning to question the results of children being left alone 
or in the care of an older sibling on a regular basis. 
Their conclusions vary. Some are sanguine about the 
effect on children's development: 

-Calambos and Garbarino (1983) found no differ- 
ence in academic achievement or school adjust- 
ment between small-town fifth and seventh 
graders in self-care and their adult-supervised 
peers. 

— Rodman, Pratto, and Nelson (1985) found no 
difference in self-esteem, social skills, or sense 
of control over their own lives between fourth 
grade children in self-care and fourth graders 
supervised by parents. 

-Hedlin and her colleagues (1986) studied 1200 
children in kindergarten through eighth grade, 
and found that 80% of the children in self-care 
said that they loved it or usually liked it. 

- Vandell's study of 349 Dallas third graders (1986) 
showed no differences in parents', peers' or 
children*' ratings of the social and study skills 
of those who went home to their mothers as 
opposed to those in latchkey situations. 

Other studies have reached very different conclu- 
sions, however; 

—Woods (1972) reported that the low-income 
urban fifth graders in self-care whom she 



studied had morf. academic and social problems 
than those ir ./aditional after-schoo! arrange- 
ments. 

-Steinberg's study (1986) of fifth, sixth, eighth, 
and ninth graders showed that the more re- 
moved from adult supervision adolescents are, 
the more they are susceptible to peer pressure 
to commit antisocial acts. 

—Thomas Long (in press) found that as children 
spend more time unattended in their homes, 
the incidence of experimentation with alcohol 
and sex increases. 

It should be noted that these studies dealt with dif- 
ferent age groups, community characteristics, and out- 
come measures, and therefore are not strictly compara- 
ble. They also do not deal with a question many people 
have about the effect of self-care on children: What is 
the emotional impact? 

Preparatory Programs for Self-care 

A number of educational curricula have been de- 
veloped to prepare children to care for themselves. 
These programs provide information, develop skills, 
and encourage communication within families about 
child self-care. Most are targeted to children who al- 
ready spend time alone, but at least one ("I'm in 
Charge") facilitates decision-making about whether to 
place a particular child in self-care, Seventeen of these 
programs and books are listed in a booklet published 
by the National Committee for Prevention of Child 
Abuse (1386) cited below in the For More Information 
section. 

Effectiveness o' Programs for Latchkey Children 

Until recently, almost nothing was known about the 
effectiveness of programs designed to prepare children 
for self-care. One of the few evaluations of a program 
fo. teaching self-care skills which has been reported in 
the literature suggests the value of a specific kind of 
training program. Jones and Haney (1984) found that 
six 40-minute sessions brought the fire safety skills mas- 
tery fevel of 7 to 10-year-old children from almost no- 
thing to nearly 100 percent. Cray (in review) found that 
a program designed to prepare latchkey children for 
self-care increased parent-child communication and 



agreement about safety and other se!f-care issues. The 
program also increased the children's confidence, but 
their loneliness persisted. 

Alternatives to Self-care 

Some families do not have to place their children in 
self-care but choose to do so anyway for any of a 
number of reasons. But for other families, self-care is 
the only recourse. Single parents who cannot afford 
supervised care, or who live in communities where 
supervised care is not available, must leave their chil- 
dren alone. Concern about this situation has stimulated 
action on many fronts. The Dependent Care Grants 
Program of the federal government, currently au- 
thorized for fiscal years 1987 through 1990 at $20 million 
per year, is a block grant for school-age child care and 
dependent care information and referral. Sixty percent 
of the funds from these grants— which were granted in 
1986 to every state but South Dakota (which didn't 
apply)— is slated to go to program development, and 
40% to information and referral. 

Concern has prompted action on the state level as 
well. New York, for example, passed legislation to make 
$300,000 available to its communities to stimulate the 
development of new programs that provide care and 
supervision for school-age children. 

The greatest effort in this area is being expended in 
local communities, however. Nonprofit agencies and 
local corporations are starting to provide after-school 
care, and some community hospitals even provide sick 
child day care. 

Summary 

It is clear that many children are currently in self-care. 
The exact number is not known, perhaps in part be- 
cause this is such an emotional issue for some family 
members that they cannot be completely candid about 
it. Self-care is necessary at this point in our history 
because our social institutions have not kept pace with 
the "feminization of the workforce," but there is 
nevertheless much concern about whether self-care is 
good for children. Research on this issue is inconclu- 
sive. Among other things, this concern has prompted 
development of curricula for latchkey children. Al- 
though there is little research on the effectiveness of 
these programs, there is some suggestion that they do 
a better job of imparting information than dealing with 
feelings. All levels of the government and the private 
sector are responding to the need for school-age child 
care, but this response is slow and, as yet, inadequate. 
The issue of latchkey children is a sensitive one, and 
promises to be so for some time to come. 
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Latchkey Children and School-Age Child Care 



Michelle Seligson and Dale B. Fink 



Concern about latchkey children has given rise to a wide 
array c< child care programs. These programs are operated 
by public and private schools, child care agencies, YMCAs 
and YWCAs, and many other organizations. This digest of- 
fers an overview of these school-age child care (SACC) 
programs and the reasons for their growth. 

Children at Home Alone 

A Louis Harris poll of American public school teachers con- 
ducted in the fall of 1987 found that 51% ranked "children 
being left on their own after school" as a significant factor 
affecting children's performance in school. This factor was 
cited more often than drugs, poverty, divorce, or any other 
by the teachers sampled. Parents were surveyed at the 
same time, and 59% agreed that "we leave our children 
alone too much after school hours." Subsequently, the Na- 
tional Association for Elementary School Principals 
(NAESP) queried its own members, and found that 37% of 
the sample believed that "children would perform better in 
school" If they weren't left unsupervised so long outside of 
school hours. 

These surveys reflect an emerging consensus which has 
been in the making over the past decade. Educators are 
only the latest, and perhaps the most influential, in a 
parade of civic and professional groups which have gone 
on record as opposing the growing phenomenon of 
latchkey children, and supporting the expansion of child 
care for school-age children. Even the nation's largest 
employer, the U.S. Army, has decreed that no child under 
age 1 2 should be left without supervision after school, and 
has plans to bring SACC to every Army post. 

Escalating interest in SACC has paralleled the rising num- 
bers of children left on their own. It is difficult to determine 
the actual number of latchkey children in the U.S., in part 
because parents are reluctant to acknowledge that they 
leave their children without adult supervision. All agree that 
the number is in the millions. Many have challenged the 
estimate of 2.1 million, or 7% of children aged 5 to 13, 
which was offered by the Bureau of the Census in January 



of 1 987. The parental response to a Hams survey indicated 
that 1 2% oTelementary and 30% of middle school children 
were left in soil -care, Local studies have yielded even 
higher estims ,es: for example, 33% of children were found 
to be left alone or with a school-age sibling in Michlenburg 
County, North Carolina. 

Lost Opportunities for Children 

The potentially negative effect on school performance of 

excessive time alone may be the main reason that this 

issue is catching the attention of teachers and principals. 

But other groups have enumerated many additional risks 

to children's health, safety, and emotional and social 

development. 

The research is suggestive rather than conclusive. A 1975 
Baltimore study and a 1980 study by a school principal in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, showed improved school perfor- 
mance by children in SACC as compared to peers who 
were not enrolled. But a 1985 study at the University of 
Texas at Dallas found no significant differences in school 
performance between third graders at home alone and 
those at home with an adult. A 1985 study at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina found latchkey experience did not af- 
fect the self-esteem of fourth and seventh graders. But a 
1986 study at the University of Wisconsin found that the 
further 10- to 1 5-year-olds were removed from adult super- 
vision, the more likely they were to respond to peer pres- 
sure to engage in undesirable behavior. 

The loss of opportunities for traditional children's activities 
is another concern. Most latchkey children will manage to 
get through their self-care without being injured, sexually 
victimized, or suffering severe depression. They may even 
do some chores and finish their homework early. But what 
of their opportunities to relax with friends, get involved in 
nature activities, or ride a bike around the neighborhood? 
As Joan Bergstrom points out in the book, School's Out,— 
Now What?, the way children spend the hours out of school 
has always been an important aspect of their development 
(Bergstrom, 1985). 
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SACC: Giving Children Opportunities They Need 

School-age child care involves almost any program that 
serves children in kindergarten through early adolescence 
during hours when schools are closed. These programs 
are housed, funded, and administered by an impressive 
array of organizations, it is not uncommon for a program 
to be initiated by one organization, housed away from the 
organization, administered by a third party, and funded, at 
least in part, by yet another source. Organizations provid- 
ing school-age care include: 

• Elementary Schools: The NAESP survey showed that 
22% of responding principals had some kind of before- 
or after-school care in their schools. 

. YMCA: Approximately 50% of the 2200 YMCAs in the 
U.S. are involved in SACC. 

• YWCA: About 29,000 children are served through its 
SACC programs. 

• Bays Clubs of America: At least 18% of its 200 dubs 
rov offer school-age child care on an enrollment basis 

• Camp Fire, Inc. : At least 1 7 of its 300 local councils now 
operate before- or after-school care programs, mostly 
in public schools. 

• Association for Retarded Citizens: A number of ARCs 
around the country offer daily after-school care for men- 
tally disabled children. 

• Private Schools: The National Association of Inde- 
pendent Schools reports that a steadily rising number 
of its members are offering extended hours. 

There are no national figures about the involvement of 
Catholic schools in SACC, but ADESTE, a SACC program 
which began at two parochial schools in West Los Angeles 
County in 1986, had begun in 67 schools within the 
Archdiocese by spring 1988. 

Several local Easter Seals Societies run school-age child 
care and summer programs. Some are limited to the dis- 
abled. 

Although there are no figures available, an increasing num- 
ber of local recreation and park departments have 
switched from their traditional drop-in recreation to SACC 

What Children Do in SACC 

Good SACC programs are neither an extension of the 
school day nor custodial programs which merely keep 



children out of harm's way. Rather, they provide children 
with a comfortable environment and a great deal of 
freedom to move about and choose activities. A good 
program has a balanced schedule that includes child- and 
teacher-directed time, as well as opportunities for children 
to be in large or small groups or concentrate on something 
by themselves. There are opportunities to try new games 
or skills, a place to read or do homework, and a varied cur- 
riculum. Many programs offer such activities as cooking, 
arts, storytelling, and sports. 

A child who attends SACC is not necessarily denied ac- 
cess to other community activities. Good programs work 
collaboratively to see that children may attend scout meet- 
ings, sports practice, and other activities. Programs with 
children aged 1 0 or above have found that pre- and young 
adolescents need activities tailored for them. Community 
service, a chance to earn money, and understanding of the 
adolescent's heavy involvement in peer culture are some 
of the ingredients of successful SACC for this group. 
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LEARNING MANAGEMENT 



In an age when information multiplies exponentially on an 
annua! basis, people need to enhance their ability to learn and 
•pply the information important to them They must sharpen 
this new "basic" skill because there is more learning for each 
individual to manage and so much about learning to be man- 
aged tn fact. Cheren (1987) terms this new skill group learn- 
ing management " 

Unfortunately some educators view learning how to learn as a 
mysterious, separate category of practice They feel it requires 
special experts and programs and cannot be taught within the 
regular curncu'««n or at the workplace (Cheren 1987) This 
BRIG 0J?eaf will highlight various programs that teach learn- 
ing management as a part of the total learning experience 
(whether in the classroom or in the workplace) All but one of 
the programs described in this digest suggest that learning 
how to learn can and should be an integral part of learning a 
content area, the exception is Wemstem (1968). who describes 
an undergraduate course that is part of the Cognitive Learning 
Strategies Project at the University of Texas at Austin 

Thv ' ■- ,mg Process 

Much of what we experience through our senses goes into 
short-term memory, which, like a computer buffer is of limited 
capacity Most of that sensory information is rapidly discarded 
to make room for new information but some of it is processed 
into the long-term memory Cognitive psychologists have theo- 
rized that memory consists of systematically arranged net- 
work3 of connected facts known as schemata Learning takes 
place as new information is integrated into existing schemata 
Part of learning management is controlling which bits o* infor 
mation are to receive this extra processing into the existing 
schemata (Carlisle 1985, Ross, Morrison, Anand, and O'Dei! 
1987) 

Because adult learning is usually more self-directed and 
because adults are free to determine their learning objectives 
(except in certain job- related learning experiences), they must 
learn to manage their learning even more than young people 
who are still m school Luckily adults have an Advantage 
Unlike adolescents who may learn only the content that will be 
"on the final' 1 and promptly forget most of what they learned, 
adults generally pursue a learning experience because they are 
interested in the self-selected content or because they wish to 
apply the knowledge (whether on the job or elsewhere) There 
is a motive, then, to commit facts to long-term memory, to 
understand concepts, and to practice skills— something that 
goes beyond obtaining a "passing" grade Having a motivation 
to learn is the first step toward managing one's learning 

Learn Ing -to- Learn Course 

Wei n stein (1906) describes an undergraduate course designed 
to help individuals acquire knowledge and skills necessary to 
take more responsibility for their own (earning. A regular 
undergraduate course In which individual must enroll for a 
grade, It meets for three 1-hour sessions weekly 



Specific goals for the course developed each time it <s offered 
are based on the following entry measures the Learning and 
Study Strategies Inventory (LSSl), a standardized measure of 
reading comprehension a measure of self-concept or self- 
esteem, and supplementary measures examining various 
aspects of cognition, anxiety, and motivation Results of these 
measures are used to establish both group and individual 
goals 

The following categories comprise the course content 

• Executive control processes (e g . goal setting and compre- 
hension monitoring) 

• Knowledge acquisition processes^ g elaboration and 
organization) 

• Active study skills (e g , pre-, during and post^eadmg 
methods) 

• Support strategies {e g . methods for reducing anxiety and 
dealing with procrastination) 

Although a variety of instructional methods are used during the 
class, emphasis is on guided practice and feedback The 
strategies and methods under examination are discussed in 
what Wemstem terms a "cyclic manner," which relates the 
learning strategy under discussion to student-identified prob- 
lems and allows for practice and feedback The cyclic manner 
helps the students form a systematic approach to studying and 
learning and assists them to view the two processes as interac- 
tive systems 

The MUD Method 

Memorizing, understanding, and doing (MUD) are the keys to 
learning according to Downs (1987) These tasks require 
learners to play an active role in their learning, as they decide 
for themselves whether to memonze (facts) to understand 
(concepts), or to do (physical skills) Teachers encourage the 
use of these keys by organizing content area learning expe- 
riences m a certain way Downs (1987) advocates the 
following 

• Few formal lectures, group generation of concepts from 
prepared materials 

• Planning for group work, especially in pairs to allow for 
equal participation 

• The philosophy that views are neither right nor wrong, all 
are recorded 

• Use of worksheets that are not assessed 

• A pondering" period allowed during each session 

• Handouts and discussion to end each session 

Furthermore, the MUD taxonomy is described and applied 
from the first day of the learning experience, allowing students 
to have plenty of practice (and success 1 } with it 

231) 



Downs (1987) found that use of the MUD method ts in direct 
opposition to what teachers have been trained to do Currently, 
the mam emphasis of teaching is on product (or "outcome") 
and not on process Teachers are trained to do the active team* 
ing steps such as breaking the tasks down, marking them, 
planning the material, and solving pupils' problems Having the 
teacher do all the work, however, promotes "passive, depend- 
ent learners " 

Group Problem-Based Learning 

Barrows (1967) describes a problem-based learning method 
that enhances learning management skills needed by most pro- 
fessionals who engage in self-directed learning This method 
calls for small groups of students working at a simulated prob- 
lem in the area of t tudy (The model was developed for use 
with medical students ) 

The model starts with the group setting of learning objectives 
and expectations This process facilitates student awareness of 
their own learning needs and makes them more attuned to the 
kinds of information they will gather As the groups think about 
the problem and discover gaps in their knowledge, they may 
alter their information search plan to include new information 
needs This collection of information needs »s then categorized 
and formalized 

Each group member is then asked to identify which resources 
he or she will use to fill information needs and to justify the 
selections A schedule is established As students undertake 
their research, they are asked to critique the resources used 
and to advise group members on resource selection and use 

When they reassemble, group members are asked once again 
to tackle the original, simulated problem from the beginning, 
applying their newly gamed knowledge Finally, students are 
asked to integrate and summarize what they have learned and 
to discuss how this learning has extended their knowledge and 
how it will help them with future related problems (Barrows 
1987) 

Learning Management at the Work Site 

Cheren (1987) describes several training and development 
activities that take place at the work site and discusses how 
trainers can integrate the teaching of learning skills into these 
activities For example, he suggests that the orientation pro- 
gram for new staff should also orient staff in methods of learn- 
ing by having students use diverse methods. Such information 
learning methods as interviews, journal keeping, and mentor/ 
new st*'f relationships are mentioned 

In coumasand workshops. Cheren suggests that trainers 
should always begin the course by reminding students that 
they are responsible for their own learning outcomes He sug- 
gests that trainers ask several questions that help students 
focus on the information that is important to them, such as the 
following 

• (At the beginning of the class) Have you talked about this 
development effort with your supervisor/co-workers' 7 Did 
you agree on learning priorities and applications? 

• (During me course) Have you been reminding yourself 
about your priorities and emphasirmg them rn your Ques- 
tions and notes? 



Learning to Leam Takes Time 

Effective learners learn in very different ways, and each indi- 
vidual may use different learning methods depending upon the 
situation and the information to be learned. Oibbs (1963) says 
that reaming to team is a developmental process in which a 

f MXC is sponsored by the Office of Educational 
tK^tesearch and Improvement, U.S. Department ofg3 1 
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person s conception of learning evolves Thus, it is not likely 
that a one-time "dose' of study skills will serve the learner for 
life Rather adult learners need to be made aware over time of 
different learning methods and to be allowed to practice and to 
try them out: some will work for the individual and some will 
not In the long run, this growing awareness of learning man- 
agement will help learners develop "greater self-dtrectton in 
life" which is a part of the process of maturation (Cheren 
1983) 
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caching and learning practurs in 
higher education urgently need unlove 
rnent - witness the recommendations of 
several national commissions on higher 
education and the difficulties faculty 
face with the diverse pu r ^tio,i of 
today's students Learning style is a 
concept that can be important m this 
movement, not only in informing teach 
ing practices but also in bringing to the 
surface issues that help faculty and 
administrators think, more deeply about 
their roles and the organizational cul- 
ture in which they carry out their 
responsibilities. 

Learning style has been the tot us of 
considerable study, /-nd a number ot 
colleges and universities have made it 
an important part of their work. The 
many approaches to learning style can 
be examined at four levels: (1) personal 
ity P (2) information processing, (3) 
social interaction, and (4) instructional 
methods One researcher, however, 
speculates that several models in fact 
describe correlates of two fundamental 
orientations in learning "splitters/ who 
tend to analyze information logically 
and break it down into smaller parts 
and "lumpers/' who tend to watch tor 
patterns and relationships between the 
parts (Kirby 107Q* 



Learning Style Useful in 
Improving Students' Learning 

Information about style ian help Luultv 
become more sensitive to the Uitft ofues 
students bring to the classroom It tan 
also serve as a guide in designing learn 
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mg experiemrs tfi.it match or mismatch 
students styles. Jcpending on the teach- 
er's purpose Matching is particularly 
appropriate in working with poorly pre- 
pared students and with new college 
students, as the most attritu n occurs in 
those situations Some stud?e* show tl ' ' 
identifying .1 student s ,tyle and thvn 
providing instruction consistent with 
that style contribute to mo/t effective 
learning. 

In other instanc -s, some mismatching 
mav be appropriate so that students 
experiences help them to learn in new 
ways and to bring into play ways of 
thinking and aspects of the self not pre- 
viously developed Any mismatching, 
however, should be done with sensitiv- 
ity and consideration for students, 
because the experience of discontinuity 
can be very threatening, particularly 
when students are weak in these areas. 
Knowledge of learning style can thus 
help faculty design experiences appro- 
priate for students in terms of matching 
or mismatching and enable them to do 
so thoughtfully and systematically 



Outside the Classroom 

Information about learning style is 
extremely helpful in student affairs In 
counseling, tor example, style m*iv sug 
gc >t which approaches to counseling to 
use for particular students. Further, 
when students have problems in 
courses, it can guide coumelors' efforts 
at intervention In orientation, it can 
help students understand their own 
preferences and strengths i.i learning 
and be a stimulus for developing new 
ways of learning 



Learning style is useful in the work 
setting as well. It enables administrative 
leaders to be more insightful about 
using staff members in ways that call 
on their greatest strengths— a particu- 
larly important feature in the future as 
colleges and universities focus more on 
individuals' ability to perform tasks 
than on where they are in the organiza- 
tional hierarchy. At the same time, the 
use of information about learning styles 
reminds us that an institution that is 
seriously interested in the development 
of students as a p^.pose needs to 
embrace such a concept for faculty and 
administrators as we!!. 



Additional Research Needed 

Hie most pressing need is to learn more 
about the learning styles of minority 
students— a particularly important sub- 
ject in the face of participation and 
graduation rates that indicate higher 
education is not serving black students 
well. Changing demographics portend 
ar **ven more diverse student body in 
the * attire, with increasing numbers of 
Hispanics and other ethnic groups. In- 
struments that take cultural differences 
into account need to be developed. 

Second, research is needed to clarify 
how much difference it makes if teach- 
ing methods are incongruent with a stu- 
dent's style. Studies that speak to the 
role and potency of style, seen in con- 
junction with other important variab ! es. 
would help teachers significantly. \ ne 
development of better instrumentation 
to identify styles should be a key part 
of such research. 

Third, research is needed to illumi- 
nate the connections and interaction 
between style, developmental stage, dis- 
ciplinary perspectives, and epistemol- 
ogy. A better understanding of the link 
between them would provide a helpful 
framework for examining teaching 
methodologies, the role of learning in 
individual development, and the use of 
the disciplines to promote more com- 
plex and integrative thinking. 



Steps to Promote 
More Effective Learning 

1. Conduct professional development 
activities on the use of learning style in 
improving teaching and student devel- 
opment functions. 

Professional development should go 
beyond traditional practices like 
sabbaticals and travel to professional 
meetings, as important as they are. 
O" orkshops, the use of minigrants for 
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instructional iraproveripnt projects, 
seminars, and other functions can be 
very useful in helping the participants 
understand the importance of style. 

2. Promote the concept of dassroom 
research and make data about learning 
style an integral part of it. 

Classroom research is an important 
strategy in achieving a greater balance 
in the way many institutions prize 
research and undervalue teaching, and 
the definition of research should be 
broadened to include not only research 
in the specialized disciplines but also in 
teaching-learning processes related to 
teaching in the disciplines (Cross 1987). 
Information about style, when linked 
with other data about students, holds 
great promise for helping faculty mem- 
bers to improve their teaching. The col- 
lection and use of such data, done 
formally or informally, ran also con- 
tribute to a continuing dialogue among 
faculty and administrators as they learn 
from each other about teaching and 
learning. 

3. Establish curricubr experiences 
that focus on helping students leaw 
how to learn. 

Orientation nativities or a credit 
course called An Introduction to Col- 
lege" can be geared toward helping stu- 
dents gain a greater understanding of 
how learning occurs and their responsi- 
bility in the process. Inventories of 
learning style and other processes can 
be used to help make students aware of 
their own preferences and strengths. 
Attention shouiu ai*o be given to help- 
ing them develop strategies for succeed- 
ing «u courses taught in ways that are 
incongruent with their primary learning 
abilities. 

4. In hiring new faculty members, 
take into account candidates' under- 
standing of teaching-learning practices 
that recognize individual differences, 
including learning style. 

In the next 10 to 20 years, colleges 
arij universities will hire thousands of 
new faculty members. In the past, the 
Ph.D., with its emphasis on specialized 
study in the discipline and its predomi- 
nant orientation to research, was taken 
as the necessary credential for teaching, 
but today, with an increasingly diverse 
student body and research that clearly 
identifies the elements of effective col- 
lege teaching (Cross 1987), administra- 
tors are coming to a greater realization 
that faculty preparation should include 
other areas of knowledge as well. 
Research in student development, learn- 
ing theory, and ways to use the creative 
tension between content and process are 
all important prerequisites for effective 
teaching, Administrators have the 
opportunity to make a major contribu- 
tion to improved learning by hiring 
faculty who have such preparation. 
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LOCATING JOB INFORMATION 



More and more people are looking for and changing jobs 
and careers more often. There are workshops, books, 
journals, special sections of newspapers, and many other 
sources for the person who is considering a new career or 
a career change. Good sources of occupational 
information are public libraries, state departments of 
education, and high school and post secondary career 
centers. This ERIC Digest discusses how to locate 
information that can be used in career decision making. 



Public library 

Public libraries in most cities hsve career/occupational 
information collections. Although specific services and 
titles available may differ, the basic collections are very 
similar. These collections include the following: 

o Printed resources in the library- 

--li&ts of local, state, and federal government job 

opportunities and how to apply for them 
—newspapers from all over tne country 
-state and local job listings 

-bibliographies of resources on various aspects of a job 
search 

-special supplements and job-hunters* newspapers 
-lists of foreign job opportunities and how to apply for 
them 

-descriptions of all types of jobs 
o Information about associations- 

"directories with names, addresses, publications, 

convention information 
— joblines or hotlines with information about 

employment in tbe profession 
-information about interviews at conferences 
-information on workshops and seminars 

o Information about local sources of job information, 
workshops, and so forth 

o Information on specific carcers- 

—salary levels 

—qualifications/education required 
-benefits 

-job market outlook 
"job # descriptions 
-aptitude/interest tests 

o Information about potential employers, such as- 

—size of company 
-location of offices 



-types of jobs available 
-salaries 

o Information for special populations- 

-people over 40 

-women 

-minorities 

-handicapped 

-midlife career changers 

o Information on job search metbods- 

-how to decide *vhich career is best for you 

-how to write u resume 

-how to prepfire for an interview 

o Sample military and civil service tests 

Most public as well as university libraries have sample tests 
for specific occupations such as air traffic controller, 
beginning office worker, and mail handler, as well as 
general tests and other materials that would prepare you 
tor any civil service test, for example, tests for women in 
the armed forces, practice for Army classification, general 
test practice for 101 jobs, home study course for civil 
service jobs, and mastering writing skills for civil service 
advanr -merit. 

The ; ptcc information is in a variety of formats. Some 
public ••.*>:■ sries have regularly scheduled workshops on 
locating information about occupations; they all have 
reference and circulating copies ofbooks; they might have 
bibliographies or a pamphlet file with information about 
specific careers as well as about writing resumes, preparing 
for interviews, and so on. They may also have a listing oi 
the jobs available through their state Bureau of 
Employment Services. 

State Departments of Education 

Most state departments of education have career 
information systems that are available to just about anyone 
through a variety of delivery systems. For example, the 
Ohio Career Information System (OCIS) is a 
computer-based guidance information system that provides 
instantaneous access to a wealth of educational and 
occupational information. Houghton Mifflin's Guidance 
Information Svstera (GIS) provides the primary national 
data and the Department of Education adds details about 
Ohio. Information in the database includes employment 
projections, salary levels, job descriptions, financial aid 
opportunities, lists of various postsecondary schools, 
military occupations, entreprencursnip programs-a total of 
13 separate files. OCIS is available through 26 data 
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centers, in many local school districts, and in public 
libraries. 

Those who want to access their state occupational 
information system should go either to their local public 
library or to the state department of education* U the 
svstem is not available for public access through the state 
department, individuals wilt be referred to an appropriate 
source. 



School Career Centers 

In addition to the public library, secondary and 
postsccondary career or guidance offices have information 
on specific careers. Often called the Office of Career 
Development, their sendees include a resource room, 
workshops, and other career-related programs. Typical 
topics covered are career planning, resume writing, job 
search methods, and interviewing. They also nave interest 
inventories ♦ will make career decision making a little 
easier Ag^n, if you have decided on the career that is 
best for you. lv*ey nave information on specific jobs just as 
the public library does. 



What Does This Mean? 

What this means is that everyone has access to information 
about deciding upon a career, writing a resume, looking for 
a job, interviewing, and keeping a job. There are materials 
on the job market outlook, salary levels, opportunities for 
advancement in a given career, and working conditions. 
The best place to start when looking for information on a 
new career is the career information department of your 
public library. 

Although each library and career center will have its own 
collection of resources on occupational information, there 
are some standard reference sources. They include the 
following: 

The Carter Guide. 1989. Parsippany, NJ: Dun's 
Employment Opportunities Directory, 1988. 

This guide contains up-to-date, comprehensive, accurate 
coverage on employers and career opportunities. It 
includes lists of IJLS, companies with 1,000 or more 
employees with the name and address of the company, 
an overview of the company, what opportunities arc 
available, location of offices, "benefits, and the name of 
a contact person. 

Career Information Center. 3rd ed. Mission Hills, CA: 
Glencoe/Macmillan, 1987. 

The Career Information Center consists of 600 
occupational profiles in which 3,000 jobs are discussed. 
The profiles include work characteristics, job entry, 
education and training requirements, advancement 
ssibilities, employment outlook, and earnings and 
nefits. 

Gale, Barry, and Gale, Linda. Discover What You're Best 
at: The National Career Aptitude System and Career 
Directory. New York: Simon and Shustcr, 1982, 

This self-administered and setf-scored career aptitude 
evaluation system is designed to help identify career 
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strengths* set career goals, evaluate one's job potential, 
and familiarize oneself with possible careers. 

Hopke, William E., editor-in-chief. The Encyclopedia of 
Careers and Vocational Guidance. 7th ed. Chicago: J, 
G. Ferguson Publishing Co., 1987. 

This encyclopedia is based on the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. The three-volume work includes 
detailed information on careers, personality needed for 
specific jobs, education required, available opportunities, 
related occupations, and Degbning salary levels. 

ToropoiL Brandon, managing ed. 1988 National Job Bank. 
4th ed. Boston, MA: Bob Adams, Inc., 1987. 

The National fob Bank discusses common areas of 
hiring activity, educational background needed, and 
benefits offered for specific occupations. It includes 
names, addresses, and phone numbers of those to 
contact for information about available jobs. It also 
includes a state-by-state list of companies, what they do, 
and whom they hire. 

U.S. Department of Labor. Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. 4th ed. Washington, DC: U.S. Employment 
Service, 1977. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) gives 
comprehensive, standardized descriptions of duties of 
20,000 occupations. It is designed to match job 
requirements and worker skills. 

U.S. Department of Labor. Occupational Outlook 
Handbook. 1988-89 cd. Washington, DC: DOL, April 
1988. 

This handbook includes information about specific jobs, 
working conditions, training and education needed, 
projected earnings, and job prospects. 

Wright, John W. The American Almanac of Jobs and 
Salaries. 198748 Edition. 3rd cd. New York: Avon, 
1987. 

This almanac includes job descriptions, predictions for 
employment opportunities, salary data by place, jobs for 
recent college graduates, and a comparison of salary by 
city/rcgion/state/company for all types of jobs. 
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THE 1980S WERE HERALDED as the decade of the Hispanic. 
Studies documented the underachievement and dropout rates 
of Hispanic students in our nation's public schools. Many reports 
decried what they perceived as the low expectations set for culturally 
and linguistically different students (Hispanic Policy Development 
Project, 1988). 

While schools began to address the issue of underachievement, 
community groups began tp implement enrichment programs that 
focused more on the affective domain. They established programs 
centered on family values and cultural pfitye. This Digest describes 
such programs and synthesizes their successful strategies. 

Why the interest in Hispanics? 

Hispanic students have not been served particularly well by the 
educational system (Hispanic Policy Development Project, 1988; 
Quality Education for Minorities Project, 1 990). Many students read 
two or more grade levels below grade placement, and comparatively 
few score at advanced levels on standardized tests. The National 
Assessment of Educational Progress reported that only 27 percent 
of Hispanic eleventh-grade students proficient in English scored at or 
above the "adept" reading level, whereas only 14 percent of those 
from language minority backgrounds did so. Nearly half of all Anglo 
students scored at this level (Duran, 1988). 

The dropout rate for Hispanic students is high, 33 to 50 percent. 
In Texas, Hispanic youth are twice as likely as thair Anglo counter- 
parts to drop out; half of Hispanic dropouts do not finish the ninth 
grade (Cardenas, Robledo, & Supik, 1986). 

Recent reports (for example, Horn, 1987; Vaidivieso & Davis, 
1 988) present other alarming data. The families of about 60 percent 
of high school dropouts have incomes below $1 5,000. Moreover, 40 
percent of Hispanic children— and 72 percent of Hispanic single 
females raising children— live in poverty. Finally, the poverty rate for 
Hispanics has risen in e^ch of the last three years. 

The average age of the Hispanic population is 22, and demogra- 
phers predict that this population will double by the year 2020. 
Mexican Americans represent 63 percent of all Hispanics (Vaidivieso 
& Davis, 1988). 

Which students are served? 

Community groups have established programs to reduce the 
high dropout rate among Hispanic students. They target "at-risk* 
students, that is, those with reading achievement two or more grade 
levels below grade placement, repeated retention in grade, or high 
rates of absenteeism and disciplinary referral. 

Community groups also help cultivate the aspirations of talented 
Hispanic students. Though talented, such students may not be 
getting the advanced instruction they need to succeed academically. 



Such programs fill in students' background knowledge and refine 
students' communication skills (for example, in writing, speaking,, 
and conducting interpersonal relationships). 

Finally, community programs that focus on prevention help 
Hispanic children at the preschool level. Programs seek to enrich 
young students* experiences in the cognitive, affective, and motor 
domains. Sometimes, the primary emphasis is on training parents. 

What do community programs do? 

Marshalling resources from parents, school personnel, and 
business leaders, community -based programs address the precur- 
sors of students' achievement by increasing their internalized sense 
of competence and by enhancing their self-esteem. They help 
students feel valued and supported. 

The Valued Youth Partnership Program of the Intercultural 
Development Research Association serves 1 00 youths in San Anto- 
nio (Sosa, 1986). This program identifies at-risk students as "valued 
youth" and trains them to tutor youngsters at nearby elementary 
schools. The valued youth learn how to be effective tutors and learn 
how to design instructional materials. Training sessions focus on 
communication skills, child development theory, and effective teach* 
ing. 

As these students work with their tutees, they begin to see the 
rewards of their efforts. They begin to feel the appreciation of both 
their charges and their teachers. Moreover, as they teach, students 
reinforce their own basic skills and read stories at their level of 
independent reading. Field trips to sites of cultural and economic 
importance provide further enrichment to both sets of students— the 
tutors and the tutees. As tutors interact with Hispanic role models, 
they explore the benefits of an education and develop a sense of 
career prospects, 

The Youth Community Service (YCS) program in Los Angeles 
helps high school students learn about their community and its 
people (Constitutional Rights Foundation, 1988). This program 
serves 22 high schools in Los Angeles. Approximately 800 YCS 
participants take a leadership role in identifying needs and planning 
activities. To deliver the needed services, the YCS students involve 
an additional 20,000 youth. 

Adults from the community are importan; adjuncts to the YCS 
program. Adult mentors help students find meaningful and produc- 
tive ways to help others. Added support comes from program staff 
who develop curricula that guide students' work. A leadership retreat 
and several daylong conferences provide further opportunities for 
developing new skills, for cultivating reflection, and for expanding 
networks. A year-end celebration summarizes students' accom- 
plishments and recognizes the results of their efforts. 

In Dallas, the League of United Latin Americans developed 
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Project ONDA (Opportunities for Networking and Developing Aspi- 
rations). Thirty at-risk high school students attend ten Saturday ses- 
sions. The objectives include increasing students' self-esteem (by 
providing Hispanic role models) and enhancing the holding power of 
the schools (by establishing support groups). Peers, adults, and 
parents counsel students about goal-setting, being responsible, and 
prioritizing demands. School buses transport students to a commu- 
nity office. Community groups sponsor breakfast and lunch. 

The Pasadera (or Stepping Stone) Program targets high-risk 
female students in the middle schools of San Antonio. The objective 
is to increase students' likelihood of being emotionally and economi- 
cally self-sufficient. The curriculum includes training in assertive- 
ness, physical wellness, and substance abuse issues, and it deals 
with teen pregnancy (including prevention). 

A similar theme, that of developing students' self <»nfidence and 
interpersonal skills, can be seen in programs for Mexican-American 
students who might be bound for college. Although these students 
can make passing grades, they tend to underestimate their persona! 
and academic potential. The National Hispanic Institute was started 
in Austin to help Hispanic youth succeed in their careers and 
personal lives and to become leaders (Obregon, 1987). 

The institute operates five programs to help young people be- 
come aware of their talents and to develop th^ir interpersonal skills. 
Each summer, high school students attend a week-long Lorenzo de 
Zavala Youth Legislative Session at the state capitol. They explore 
what it means to be Hispanic, and they learn what knowledge and 
skills they will need to develop to serve as leaders in the future. 

Del Mar College (in Corpus Christi, Texas) encourages middle 
and high school students to consider careers in mathematics, 
engineering, or science. Its Prefreshman Engineering Program 
(PREP) serves 110 students. Students attend a two-month series of 
lectures, seminars, work sessions, and field trips related to the 
sciences. Field trips and role models expose students to such 
disciplines as traffic and civil engineering, electrical and chemical 
engineering, computer science, problem-solving, and plant pathol- 
ogy. During the field trips students get a firsthand look at professional 
life, and they also talk to experts in their own communities. A dozen 
companies in the Corpus Christ! area serve as cosponsors of the 
program. 

At the University of Texas at El Paso, the Mother-Daughter 
Program holds meetings once a month with Hispanic female stu- 
dents. The young women have passing grades but are not consid- 
ered to be "achievers." They visit the college campus four times: for 
a campus open house, career day, leadership conference, and an 
awards banquet. The YWCA coordinates transportation to school 
and community activities. Field trips have included a visit to the 
courthouse, where a Hispanic woman presides, a visit to view works 
of art by Latin American artists, and a trip to a medical school. 
Mothers receive training on building setf-esteem, encouraging suc- 
cess, and finding resources to support their daughters' education. 
Sessions are conduced bilingualty. 

ADVANCE is another program working with parents to improve 
their children's education. ADVANCE seeks to prevent child abuse 
and neglect through the parenting classes it offers to tow-income 
Hispanic women in San Antonio. The curriculum addresses parent 
communication, discipline, and infant and toddler stimulation and 
nutrition. 



What features do the** programs share? 

The programs offered by community groups share a number of 
key features. In particular, they: 

• actively r«#cruit students; 

• serve a small group of students (25*100); 

• direct personal attention at students; 

• focus on enrichment, not deficits; 

• target the affective domain (for example, self-esteem, interper- 
sonal communication, and aspirations); 

• validate the language and culture of students' homes; 

• provide support and role models using local resources; 

• facilitate other support needed to ensure attendance (for ex- 
ample, providing meals, transportation, and child care); and 

• celebrate students' accomplishments publicly. 

These characteristics represent three elements essential for the 
suocess of community-based programs (Cardenas, 1987); (t) 
Valuing students, (2) providing Support, and (3) forming Eartner- 
ships (VSP). 
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MAKING SCHOOLS MORE RESPONSIVE TO AT-RISK STUDENTS 



Introduction 

Current approaches to educating at-risk students are the 
result of several shifts ir thinking over the last 35 years. 
Now, a new way of defining at-risk students is needed for 
changes in school policy and practice to brier meet these 
students 9 needs. 

Defining Risk 

Past Definitions. Earlier, risk was considered the result 
of only a single factor in a youth's life. Over time, 
policymakers and educators have identified different factors 
as the factor. Thirty years ago, the problems of school- 
aged children were attributed to cultural deprivation. As 
an antidote, children were provided with preschool 
compensatory enrichment that attempted to create a 
middle-class culture for them. 

Subsequently, educational deprivation was considered the 
primary cause of at-risk status. Resulting educational 
programs focused on K-12 education, and the lack of fit 
between poor, minority children and their schools. 

Another cause for at-risk status was thought to be the 
failure of alt social institutions charged by society with 
educating youth. All youth wore considered at risk 
because families, communities, religious organizations, and 
work places, among other institutions, failed to help 
individuals achieve their full human potential (Fantini & 
Weinstein, 1968). This definition suggested the need for 
basic restructuring of all the social institutions that educate 
youth. 

A final definition of at-risk status is the probability that 
a student will fail academically, and/or drop out of school. 
This concept has been operationalized by identifying 
subpopulations likely to perform poorly or drop out (i.e., 
students retained in grade). Programmatic responses 
involved provision of early identification and intervention. 

A New Definition. None of the earlier perspectives on 
at-risk youth conveys precisely enough the full complement 
of factors that put a student at risk. Since education is a 
process that goes on both inside and outside of schools, 
schools are just one of several social institutions that 
educate — or can fail to educate — our children. Families 
and communities, along with schools, are the key educating 
institutions in our society. Any definition of risk needs to 
be sensitive to these other educating forces. 

Thus, young people are at risk, or educationally 
disadvantaged, if they have been exposed to inadequate or 
inappropriate educational experiences in the family, school, 
or community. This definition is intentionally vague about 
what constitutes "inadequate* or "inappropriate" 
experiences, as it would be difficult to secure agreement 



on what would be adequate or appropriate. Still, it 
provides some broad guidance for assessing the extent to 
which children ca*i be described as educationally 
disadvantaged or at risk. 

Policy Implications of the New Definition 

The working definition of risk presented above is 
sensitive to the match between individuals and their 
environments, without becoming bogged down in 
fingerpointing over where the blame for a bad match lay. 

Acknowledging the three sources of influence— school, 
family, and the community — highlights a critical weakness 
in most programmatic approaches to serving disadvantaged 
youth. Concerned solely with changing schools, most 
programs ignore the impact of the community context or 
family environment on a child's academic development 

Early intervention programs that are discontinued once 
children are brought up to par in school are inadequate in 
the face of the ongoing effects of the school, family, and 
community. What is needed instead are programmatic 
strategies that serve at-risk children all through their school 
careers. 

Indicators of Risk 

The five social factors discussed below are associated 
with a youth's exposure to inadequate or inappropriate 
educational resources and experiences. While these factors 
do not automatically condemn a youth to school failure, 
the presence of one or more increases its possibility. 

Poverty. Poor children arc more likely to perform 
poorly in school and to drop out than children from higher 
income households. More than 12 million children under 
the age of 18 — or one in five children — were living in 
poverty in 1987 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1988). Black 
and Hispanic children are three to four times more likely 
to live in poverty than non-Hispanic viute children. 

Race and Ethnicity. Black and Hispanic students 
frequently score lower on tests than do whites, and are 
more likely to drop out of school than are whites. About 
19 million children under age 18 were black, Hispanic, or 
Asian or Pacific Islanders in 1988, 

Family Composition. Children growing up in 
single-parent households frequently spend much of their 
childhood in poverty (Ellwood, 1988). They score lower 
on tests than do children living j\ two-parent homes 
(Natriello, McDill, & Pallas, in press). More than 17 
million children under age 18 lived in households without 
both parents present in 1988 (U,S. Bureau of the Census, 
1989). 
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Mother's Education. Highly educated mothers provide 
children with educational resources that less-educated 
mothers cannot; their children do better in school and stay 
there longer than do die children of mothers who have not 
completed high school Nearly 13 million children aged 
under 18 in 1987, disproportionately black and Hispanic, 
lived with mothers who dropped out of school 

Language Background, Children with limited 
proficiency in English, and living in homes where English 
is not spoken, face barriers to success in schools in which 
English is the language of instruction. Various estimates 
suggest that anywhere from 1.2 million to 2.6 million 
children had limited proficiency in English in 1986. 

The Distribution of At-Rlsk Youth 

Current Distribution. The Hghest concentrations of 
at-risk children are in urban centers and rural areas. The 
poverty rate for children is about 31% in the central cities 
of metropolitan areas, and about 24% in rural areas 
(Natriello et al., in press). Children in central cities also 
are more likely to live in single-parent households (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1986), to have poorly-educated 
mothers, and to live in homes where English is not spoken 
(Bruno, 1984; Milne & Gombert, 1983). 

The regions of the country with the highest proportions 
of children at risk of school failure are the South and the 
Southwest. They include a substantial share of the 
nation's black and Hispanic populations. Poverty rates are 
somewhat higher there, and levels of educational attainment 
are noticeably lower. California, Texas, and New York 
contain more than two-thirds of the population of limited 
English proficient children (Milne & Gombert, 1983). 

Trends. Using the five factors discussed above as 
indicators, roughly 40 percent of the school-aged 
population can currently be considered at risk. This 
proportion— and the overall number of at-risk youth— are 
almost certain to increase, if, as anticipated, the fertility 
rate of whites continues to decline, Hispanic fertility and 
immigration maintain their high levels, and blacks and 
Hispanics continue to be disproportionately poor. Barring 
any dramatic changes in U.S. society, the school-aged 
population of the future will be more at risk than the 
school-aged population today. 

Matching Students and School 

The working definition of risk outlined above 
emphasizes the match between individuals and their 
educational environments. In this view, the problem of 
restructuring schools to meet the needs of at-risk students 
is one of developing an environment, programs, and 
services that will provide them with appropriate educational 
experiences. 



Making schools more responsive to at-risk students is 
extremely difficulty for several reasons. First, all students 
bring with them unique family backgrounds and school 
experiences that result in different educational needs. 
Second, schools are held accountable for a diverse array of 
goals, ranging from teaching basic skills to preparing youth 
foi work. Third, the economy is demanding a larger pool 
of highly skilled workers. Fourth, schools will need to 
educate more at-risk children. Finally, there no best way 
to educate children, and a great deal of trial and error is 
still involved. 

To make schools more responsive to at-risk students 
they must have the appropriate academic and nonacademic 
programs and services for students. Then they must 
correctly match students with these programs, and do it 
quickly, before serious education problems fester and 
become uncorrectable. 

—Aaron Pallas 
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Marketeer: New Role for Career and Placement Specialists 



Introduction 

Though several attitudes toward advertising and marketing 
have changed remarkably in recent years, and even a 
bastion of professional respectability such as the American 
Bar Association is on record as favoring discrete marketing 
by its members, resistance to marketing by the helping 
professions persists. 

CP&P center staffs are often hesitant to employ marketing 
principles and practices in their program development 
strategies for three specific reasons. First, they may 
adjudge marketing to smack of crass commercialism. 
Secondly , they may perceive marketing as unnecessary. 
Third, they may consider marketing to be proper and 
probably necessary, but optimistic expectations of what it 
can accomplish are seldom, if ever, realized In actual 
practice so it becomes unworthy of arty major effort. 

All of the aforementioned beliefs are frequently the result 
of actual experiences that have confirmed for a staff the 
undesirability of undertaking any major marketing initia- 
tives. These limited experiences, however, should not 
blind us to both the desirability and the achievability of 
CP&P centers' designing and installing effective marketing 
programs. The benefits far outweigh the negatives. And 
the consequences of ignoring the marketing imperative 
can be diminished impact, with eventual program stagna- 
tion. The difficulties that people experience are not 
inherent in marketing, but result from faulty conceptualiza- 
tion and implementation. Given an appropriate perspec- 
tive and reasonable amounts of energy, commitment and 
skill, a CP&P center can have a useful and self-justifying 
marketing system. 

A center probably cant spend its way to a good marketing 
program — although many do try, and one needs only 
modest resources to achieve many marketing goals. 

Definition of Marketing 

A functional definition of human services marketing reads 
as follows: 

Marketing in a human services setting should be 
targeted to increasing clients* awareness of criti- 
cal needs and choices and assisting them to 
make informed decisions and plans with particu- 
lar reference to how a given service, e.g., career 
planning and placement center, can be helpful. 

Two basic tenets underlie the above view of marketing. 
First, we are born into and live and die in a world where 
marketing is omnipresent. A service which is not 
promoted may not even be considered for adoption and/or 
use because of ignorance of its availability. 



Second, marketing cannot make a success of a poor 
product or service. As a general rule, it can be said that 
quality wins out in the marketplace. 

Much of what can be described as marketing is appro- 
priate to CP&P centers and there are basic concepts in 
marketing which deserve greater attention and interest 
from career planning and placement specialists. 

Product and Service Life Cycle 

Basic to marketing is the concept that every product or 
service progresses through a predictable life cycle of 
introduction to abandonment. Regardless o\ the length of 
the life cycle, the stages are the same: 

Stage. One: introduction. In this stage, the product is 
new and has few competitors. The role of marketing at 
this point is to build demand by informing potential users of 
the existence of the product or service. 

Stage Two: Growth. In the growth stage, there is a shift 
from building mass demand for the product by showing 
that it exists to stimulating selective demand, i.e., 
identifying and communicating why a given product or 
service is best and will effectively meet a user's need and 
interest. 

Stage Three: Maturity. In this stage, the competition 
becomes very strong. The sale and/or use of one product 
or service is usually won at the expense of another as the 
overall level of safes is stabilized. It becomes important to 
stimulate further response to the product or service by 
identifying new uses for it. 

Stage Four: Decline. In the decline stage, there is a 
reduction in the use of the'product or service. However, 
the costs remain high because of the intense competitive 
effort that is still required. The key decision at this point is 
whether or not to abandon the product or service, 

If CP&P centers adopt the life cycle concept in their view 
of products and services, they must respond to two 
specific challenges. First, it is apparent that each life cycle 
stage requires a different marketing strategy. Second, it is 
extremely important to find new products or services that 
will replace those which are in a declining stage and must 
be redeveloped or dropped 

These two challenges are very relevant to the state of 
CP&P as we know it today. In many areas, CP&P is in a 
mati rity stage, even approaching a decline, e.g., 
employers are taking on the placement function them- 
selves because of their dissatisfaction with the effective- 
ness of the existing services. The point is that career 
counseling and placement services may be in different life 
cycle stages. Therefore, we must identify the particular 
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stage that each service is in and then develop an 
appropriate and relevant marketing strategy for it. 

The Use of Marketing Concepts in Counseling 
and the Human Services 

As broad social changes take place, it is important that 
counseling services be able to respond to these societal 
demands. We may either do this in a proactive way, 
demonstrating our viability and desire to meet people's 
needs and interests, or ignore the life cycles of our 
products and services, thereby risking abandonment and 
extinction because of declining usage. Several develop- 
ments ate placing the human services in an increasingly 
competitive and vulnerable position: 

Self-help books 

• Self-help networks 

Entry of other helping services into areas previously 
served by counselors 

• Availability of computer and other technologically 
based helping services 

The future is likely to see a great increase in the number of 
setf-help and personal growth programs which provide the 
client with the opportunity for "comparison shopping* 
before deciding where to obtain help. 

A useful way to visualize marketing potentialities and 
strategies is to think about services and users in four 
different ways: 

t . Old services, old users. The traditional approach, it 
says in effect, "Stay with what you know best, do what 
you have been successful doing in the past." 

2. New services, old users. The next safest approach, 
with the risk in bringing out new services minimized 
because of the knowledge of the users. 

3. Old services, new users. A difficult area because of 
lack of experience in dealing with the users, hence the 
possibility that set /ice providers are not aware of their 
characteristics, needs, and interests. 

4. New services, new users. The most difficult area of 
all because of lack of knowledge of the users* 
experiences with the product. 

Major Relevant Marketing Concepts 

In seeking to apply marketing concepts to counseling, it 
may be helpful to select the major ideas that offer the most 
promise for strengthening counseling in the human 
services, 

1. The single most important factor contributing to new 
product service success is product/service unique- 
ness and superiority. The competition for services 
now offered by CP&P centers demands that they 
identify how their service is unique and why it is 
superior to the others* 

2. It is crucial in a marketing approach to know your 
audience and potential consumers and their needs. 

3. Product myopia occurs when an organization focuses 
on the product or service rather than on the needs 
that the product or service addresses. The best illus- 
tration of this from the counseling field is the continual 
priority that helping professionals give to individual 



counseling, while the public — students, adults or other 
clients — consistently downgrade its importance. 

4. The success of organizations in developing new 
products and services is a function not of the amount 
of money put into research and development, but 
rather of managerial skills and expertise in marketing 
programs and services. 

5. It is important from a marketing standpoint to use the 
service life cycle in anticipating and planning for both 
problems and opportunities. CP&P centers must 
continuously monitor changes in population sub- 
groups that indicate different needs and interests, and 
make appropriate changes in how they present, 
prescribe, and provide counseling. 

6. Synergistic interface is a concept of combining a 
stable product or service with new information or a 
high technology change. A clear example of this may 
be the application of computer-assisted career 
guidance tc career guidance services. 

7. A succe^oful marketing plan is geared to developing 
new markets and new users. 

A Marketing List for Counselors 

The following are six specific recommendations and/or 
actions for enhancing the image of CP&P services and 
increasing their use by potential publics. 

1 . Adopt a positive attitude toward the use of marketing 
concepts and strategies in more effectively dissemina- 
ting CP&P services. 

2. Define what excellence and quality are in career 
counseling and placement services. 

3. Develop an appropriate marketing strategy for each 
stage of development. 

4. Make a strong and ongoing commitment toward the 
research and development of new programs and prac- 
tices. 

5. Maximize the building of synergistic interfaces. 

6. Regularly and systematically assess user and 
potential user needs and interests. 

Conclusion 

The career planning and placement specialist must 
become a marketeer—versed in and committed to the use 
of marketing concepts and tools to improve the quality and 
extend the use by clients of career planning and place- 
ment programs and services. The ideas presented here 
can be adopted and adapted by a center to develop its 
own customized program. Adopting a marketeer orienta- 
tion to CP&P programs furnishes the central focus on 
which to base realistic and realizable goals and priorities. 
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Measuring Kindergartners' Social Competence 

A.D. Pellegrini and Carl D. Glickman 



At different ages, children develop different competencies. 
The competence hallmark for kindergartners is the 
development of peer interaction skills (Waters and Sroufe. 
1983). Over time, these peer-interaction skills are trans- 
formed into other related competencies. For example, 
kindergarten children's social and dramatic play develops 
into traditional literacy (Pellegrini, 1985). Therefore, both 
social (for example, peer interaction) and cognitive (for 
example, reading achievement) measures should be used 
to assess kindergartners. 

This digest advocates assessment of children's social 
competence, of which performance on achievement tests 
is only a small part. Social competence is the degree to 
which children adapt to their school and home environ- 
ments. Social competence in young children is best as- 
sessed with a combination of measures— behavioral 
measures, peer nominations, teacher ratings, and stand- 
ardized tests 

Why Academic Tests Are Not Enough 

The argument for assessing social competence continues 
because of the over- reliance on academically oriented 
standardized tests One method, whtch follows Zigler and 
Trickett (1978) and the National Association forthe Educa- 
tion of Young Children's position statement on stand- 
ardized testing of 3- to 8-year-olds (1988). includes as- 
sessment of both school achievement and peer relations 
as predictors of first grade achievement. Both these 
domains are important, interdependent measures of adap- 
tation to school. The assessment of social competence 
calls for the use of observational data, teacher rating 
scales, peer nomination measures, and standardized 
tests. Ir, short, multiple assessment measures are needed, 
particularly for decisions about grade retention or assign- 
ment to special classes 

Assessment of Social Competence 

Assessment of children's social competence requires ob- 
servation of children interacting with peers. While class- 
rooms can be used to study such relationships, a 
playground maximizes opportunities for peer interactions, 
minimizes the chances of teacher involvement, and 
provides children with a greater amount of play. Children 



generally like to be on the playground with peers and 
typically exhibit high levels of competence (Waters and 
Sroufe, 1983) For example, tag— a game allowed on the 
playground but not in the classroom— elicits rule-governed 
behavior, the kind expected in classrooms and in society 
in general. Children try to play such games well because 
they want to sustain interaction with pp3>'s. Thus, children 
show their competence. 

Research Evidence 

In a recent study, 35 children of lower and middle 
socioeconomic status were observed on their school 
playground at recess throuoh both their kindergarten and 
first grades. Classroom teachers assessed the children 
with two standardized tests: The Metropolitan Readiness 
Test (MRT) in kindergarten and the Georgia Criterion-Ref- 
erenced Test in first grade. Children's playground behavior 
were observed and their peer-nominated sociometric 
status assessed. Teachers rated children's personalities 
for both years. (See Pellegrini, 1988. for technical details 
of data collection.) 

The results indicated a number of important things. First, 
although kindergartners' MRT scores were a significant 
predictor of first grade achievement, they explained only 
36% of the variance in children's first grade achievement 
scores Therefore, 64% of first grade achievement was due 
to factors other than those measured by the MRT. When 
observed behavior, peer nomination, and teacher rating 
scales were included. 75% of first grade achievement was 
predicted. 

The behavioral data present a clear picture. Passive 
children (those who are adult-directed and noninteractive) 
are less competent than peer-oriented children who 
engage in social games with rules. Games may predict 
achievement because the social interaction characteristic 
of games taps a number of linguistic, social, and cognitive 
dimensions that are incorporated into later achievement. 
For example, the ability to use reasoned arguments in 
games necessitates the use of language forms that char- 
acterize tests and school literacy lessons (Pellegrini, 
Galda, and Rubin, 1984). 
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The most reliable assessment contexts seem to be those 
in which children are comfortable and have opportunities 
to exhfoit their competence. Measures taken in such con- 
texts are more accurate predictors ot first grade achieve- 
ment than standardized achievement test scores. 

We have tried to predict children's first grade social skills 
based on teacher-rated personality and peer-nominated 
popularity in kindergarten. These criteria for first graders* 
competence were included because of the often made, 
and valid, criticism that evaluation of primary school 
children does not include social and affective components 
(Haney, 1978). Too often only cognition is assessed. The 
job of schools is to develop good citizens. The ability to get 
along with peers and to act prosocially— -as well as the 
ability to read— are important components of a democratic 
education. 

We found that children's aggressive or passive interactive 
behavior in kindergarten predicted their antisocial per- 
sonality in first grade. These predictors give us insight into 
behavioral dimensions of psychopathology in young 
children, because aggression may predict an antisocial 
personality, or other externalizing problems, and passive 
interaction may predict a neurotic personality, or other 
internalizing problems. 

What a child does in games with rules predicts popularity 
In games with rules, children must exhibit the social and 
cognitive skills necessary for popularity (Dodge, Petit, 
McClaskey, and Brown, 1986). In other words, they must 
possess and use the skills needed to analyze social inter- 
action. Children who possess these skills are popular. 

Implications 

The implications are clear. First, if kindergartners are to be 
accurately assessed, they must be assessed from different 
perspectives. Their engagement in peer interaction during 
free play seems to yield particularly relevant results. 

Second, we stress that tests provide limited data. Although 
kindergartners* test scores predict their! irst grade achieve- 
ment, they do not tell most of the story. More of the story 
is told with more natural assessment techniques. 

Third, if first grade success is to be successfully predicted 
from kindergarten experience, time and money will have to 
be invested. Granted, observations are expensive, but so 
are remedial programs. Observations of children should be 
conducted weekly for each child. We realize that teachers, 
administrators, and aides already have too much to do, and 
that the advocating of more assessment may frustrate 
them. These weekly observations, however, typically take 
less than one minute per child. Similarly, the personality 



scale done midway in the school year takes about 10 
minutes per child. 

Perhaps the time and money now spent on standardized 
tests should be spent differently— half as much on 
academic testing, with some money spent on social com- 
petence testing. It is probably cheaper to make the invest- 
ment needed to spot potentially serious problems in kinder- 
garten than to spend money later on juvenile detention 
homes and unernployment checks. No measurement of 
anything will cure society's ills, but assessment of 
kindergartners' social competence may be a step in the 
right direction. 

This digest was adapted from an article titled, -Measuring 
Kindergartners 1 Social Competence." by A D a/ 1 ^' 1 D 

Glickman. which appeared in Young Children (May. 1990) 40-44. 
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MEETING THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF SOUTHEAST ASIAN CHILDREN 



Introduction 

Central to the increasing ethnic diversity of American 
classrooms is the recent influx of Southeast Asian children 
(Vietnamese, Cambodian, and Laotian). Since 1975, 800,000 
Southeast Asian refugees have arrived in the United States, 
and approximately half are under 18 years of age. For these 
children to acclimate successfully to American life, teachers 
and classroom activities must be sensitive to the various 
cultures they reflect, and to the unique, and sometimes 
difficult, personal experiences they have had. This digest 
discusses the psychosocial development of Southeast Asian 
refugee children in an attempt to identify effective ways of 
teaching them. 

Immigration History 

There have been three primary waves of Vietnamese 
immigration. The first began in April 1975, after the fall of 
Saigon; the second was between 1975-1978; and the third, 
between 1978-1980 (Huang, 1989). The first wave of 
immigrants tended to be more educated and Westernized, 
relative to later arriving immigrants (Blakely, 1983; Huang, 
1989). 

Cambodians and Laotians left their countries under 
devastating conditions. Many endured boat crossings in 
unsafe vessels and experienced violence at the hands of sea 
pirates. They spent anywhere from a few months to a few 
years in refugee camps in Thailand, Hong Kong and the 
Philippines (Nicassio, 1985). Obviously, these varied 
conditions of arrival had a significant impact on the refugees' 
subsequent adaptation to American life. 

Cultural Influences on Child Rearing Practices 

Most Southeast Asian groups share cultural values that 
influence parental socialization practices. Chief among these 
are the Confucian principles of filial piety and ancestral unity, 
primogeniture and lineage (Morrow, 1989; Vernon, 1982; 
Yamamoto & Kubota, 1983). The principle of "pride and 
shame''— that an individual's action will reflect either 
positively or negatively on the entire family— is inherent 
within each culture. Children are taught to respect their 
parents, older siblings, and other adults in positions of 
authority (i.e„ teachers); and individual family members arc 
made aware of their place in the vertical hierarchy. Mutual 
interdependence is fostered from an early age, such that 
obligation to parents and family are expected to outweigh 
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personal desires or needs (Morrow, 1989). This is in stark 
contrast to Western values of assertiveness and independence. 

In the Southeast Asian culture, individuals strive to attain 
the Confucian goal of harmony in social relationships, and in 
life in general (Le, 1983). Southeast Asians emphasize the 
family as most important in their child rearing practices. A 
typical punishment for a betrayal of obligation to others is to 
lock the child out of the house, which shames the child; the 
child "loses face." 

Psychosocial Development 

The psychosocial development of Southeast Asian children 
is influenced by the conditions under which they arrived. 
Some children arrived with their parents, others arrived as 
foster children through Operation Babylift, and the rest arrived 
as unaccompanied minors (Huang, 1989). The evidence 
suggests that the latter, mostly males, are particularly at risk. 
Tney tend to experience depression and behavioral problems, 
such as tantrums, withdrawal, and hyperactivity (Huang, 1989). 

Another group at risk consists of Amerasian children (with 
Vietnamese mothers and American fathers), who were shunned 
in their homeland and whose arrival in the United States has 
not been particularly welcomed. One factor that has 
contributed to the stress of Amerasians is their lack of a family 
unit in a culture where the family is highly valued (Huang, 
1989). 

Although some evidence suggests that younger children may 
adjust more easily to their new environment than older 
children, for many, psychosocial development is marked by the 
tension between traditional and American cultural beliefs. 
Cohon (1983) notes that children may be emotionally at risk if 
they do not make friends. However, the development of 
friendships (and thus increasing familiarity with American 
ways) may put them at odds with their parents (Ascher, 1989). 

Educational Issues 

"If you want you r children to be educated, you should love 
and respect their teachers" (Vietnamese proverb, Boston Public 
Schools, 1990). Walker (1985) has noted that younger children 
seem to adjust more easily to the school environment than 
older children, largely because this is their first experience with 
formal schooling. Those who have had some schooling in their 
native countries need to adjust to different teaching and 
learning styles. American education tends to be more Socratic, 
as opposed to the more passive learning characterized by 
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Eastern education (Walker, 1985). Thus, teachers need to be 
aware that some Southeast Asian children may have difficulty 
expressing themselves and being assertive in the classroom. 
Furfhennoie, parents 9 and children's respect for authority in 
general, and for teachers in particular, may inhibit them from 
voicing their views, as well as discussing any problems they 
may be encountering. This is exemplified by proverbs taught 
to children, such as "First you learn respect, then you learn 
letters." 

A m^jor problem encountered by school personnel and 
parents alike is the language barrier. It is not uncommon for 
official notices to go unanswered and for parents to miss 
opportunities to meet with teachers (Blakely, 1983). Not 
surprisingly, teachers and administrators often feel that 
Southeast Asian parents do not care about their children's 
education. However, the evidence suggests that parents are 
indeed quite concerned about their children's school progress 
(Bempechat, Mordkowitz, Wu, Morison, & Ginsburg* 1989; 
Boston Public Schools, 1990). In a study of working class 
(fifth and sixth graders) Southeast Asian and Caucasian 
children's perceptions of parent involvement, the refugee 
children reported significantly higher levels of parent 
involvement and concern over day-to-day progress, as well as 
greater control and supervision over after school time 
(Bempechat, et al., 1987). 

A recent report of the Boston Public Schools (1990) 
indicates that Vietnamese parents see schooling as critical for 
their children's futures, but are accustomed to granting the 
responsibility for education to teachers. Similarly, Morrow 
(1989) reports that in their home countries, all educational 
issues (e,g M curriculum, discipline) were the province of 
school officials, and parents generally had little or no contact 
with the school. 

Conclusions 

There are several ways for educators to facilitate learning 
for Southeast Asian American refugees and the school 
involvement of their parents. They include the following 
(Keirstead, 1987; Huang, 1989/ Morrow, 1989): 

• Use Southeast Asian bilingual teachers and school-home 
liaisons as resources. 

• Familiarize yourself with Vietnamese, Cambodian, and 
Laotian culture. 

• Find out the migratory conditions specific to each 
family. 



• Ask all the children in a class to share information on 
their native culture and exhibit respect for the 
characteristics of each. 

• Invite children to discuss issues with you privately if they 
aren't comfortable speaking out in a group. 

• Ask parents who immigrated earlier to help more recent 
immigrants understand school policy, and to translate 
communications, if necessary. 

—Janine Bempechat and Miya C. Omori 
Harvard University 
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DRUG-AFFECTED CHILDREN 
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The problem of drug abuse "has developed a new 
face — the face of a baby," note Donna R. Weston and 
colleagues (1989). Although drug-affected babies have been 
present in our society for several years, their numbers have 
risen dramatically since the onset of the crack cocaine 
epidemic in the mid 1980s. Lorraine Carli, spokeswoman 
for the Massachusetts Department of Social Services, states 
that crack, a potent smokable form of cocaine, "seems to 
have become the drug of choice for women" (Mitchell 
Landsberg 1990). And New Jersey's acting health commis- 
sioner. Dr. Leah Ziskind, attributes the rising infant mortal- 
ity rate in that state to "the drug-abusing pregnant woman, 
and especially her preference for crack" (Landsberg). 

Today, the first crack-affected children are beginning 
to walk through the doors of public schools across the 
country. Many members of this new "bio-underclass," a 
term coined by drug abuse expert Douglas Besharov, will 
require special services for developmental, behavioral, 
psychosocial, and learning problems caused by drug 
exposure. As more and more drug-affected children ap- 
proach school age, school personnel must be prepared to 
attend to the special needs of these children and their 
families/caregivers. 

How Serious Is the Problem? 

Hospitals are witnessing a disturbing increase in the 
number of infants bom drug-exposed. When the Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Families conducted a 
survey of hospitals in 1989, fifteen of the eighteen hospitals 
surveyed reported a three- to four-fold increase in drug- 
exposed births since 198S (George Miller 1989). And a 
recent national study of thirty-six hospitals conducted by the 
National Association for Perinatal Addiction Research and 
Education (NAP ARE) indicates that approximately 1 1 
percent of pregnant women use drugs during pregnancy. 
"Nationwide, an estimated 375,000 children each year are 
bom exposed to cocaine," states Debra Viadero (1990). 

Judy Howard, clinical professor of pediatrics at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, School of Medicine, 
makes the dire prediction that within a few years 40 to 60 
percent of the students attending some inner-city schools 
will be children who were exposed to drugs while in the 
womb (Cathy Trost 1989). 

What Kinds of Problems Are Prevalent Among Drug- 
Affected Children? 

Researchers are beginning to identify a host of prob- 
lems related to prenatal drug exposure. The characteristic 
behaviors of children who have been prenatally exposed to 
dregs are due not only to organic damage. Other risk 
factors— such as early insecure attachment patterns and 



ongoing environmental instability — also contribute to the 
difficulties. 

Behavioral characteristics commonly seen in these 
children include heightened response to internal and external 
stimuli, irritability, agitation, tremors, hyperactivity, speech 
and language delays, poor task organization and processing 
difficulties, problems related to attachment and separation, 
poor social and play skills, and motor development delays 
(Los Angeles Unified School District 1989). 

Initial findings of an ongoing study that is tracking 300 
Chicago-area infants whose mothers used cocaine and 
possibly other drugs during pregnancy suggest that at three 
years of age many of the children have language problems 
and are easily distracted. Dan R. Griffith, a developmental 
psychologist participating in the study, which is funded by 
the National Institute on Drug Abuse, notes drug-exposed 
toddlers in the study also tend to score lower than non- 
exposed toddlers on tests measuring their ability to concen- 
trate, interact with others in groups, and cope with an un- 
structured environment (Viadero). 

Naomi Kaufman (1990) identifies other difficulties 
that may plague drug-affected children. "At the least," she 
states, "they include a much higher likelihood of lower intel- 
ligence; short attention spans; hyperactivity; inability to 
adjust to new surroundings and trouble following direc- 
tions — all traits that can lead to failure in school." 

It is important to keep in mind that not all drug- 
exposed children are affected similarly. Some children 
display relatively mild forms of impairment — perhaps 
displaying short attention spans and exercising poor judg- 
ment The extent of impairment in others is severe; children 
with more serious problems may be unable to follow direc- 
tions, engage in highly disruptive behavior, and have severe 
language difficulties. 

Dreg-affected babies and children are often described 
in terms of specific areas of impairment. Yet Weston and 
her colleagues warn that when we generalize about charac- 
teristics prevalent among drug-affected babies or the 
lifestyles and personal histories of drug-abusing women, we 
may unwittingly begin to engage in stereotyping. Every 
child must be seen as an individual who possesses a unique 
set of strengths and vulnerebi!>'f «<*s. 

How Can Schools Assist in Promoting Optimal 
Development? 

Drug-exposed children, like children generally, 
progress more rapidly when they are in a predictable, secure, 
stable environment. School programs designed for these 
children, therefore, must include structure, clear expecta- 
tions, and boundaries, as well as ongoing nurturing and 
support (Los Angeles Unified School District 1989). 
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Teachers should strive to offset prenatal risk factors 
and children's stressful life situations by incorporating 
protective factors in the classroom and helping children 
cope with stress in more appropriate ways. According to 
the Los Angeles Unified School District, which began a 
pilot program for drug-affected three- to six-year-olds in 
1987, attention should be given to the following areas when 
creating a classroom environment that will promote optimal 
development among drug-affected children: 

• Have an adult-child ratio that is high enough to 
promote attachment, to provide adequate nurturing, 
and to assist children in developing more adaptive 
methods of coping. 

• Create a predictable environment through regular 
routines and rituals, 

• Show respect for children's work and play space. 

• Organize the classroom so that materials and equip- 
ment can be removed to reduce stimuli or added to 
increase stimuli. 

• Give special attention to transition time. Transition 
time should be viewed as an activity in and of itself. 
These transitional periods can help children leant how 
to deal with change. 

• Attend closely to children's language development, 
social and emotional development, cognitive develop- 
ment, and motor development. Note how skills in 
these areas are being applied by the child during play 
periods, transition times, and white involved in self- 
help activities. Keen observation can provide insight 
into how a child experiences stress, relieves tension, 
copes with obstacles, and reacts to change. In 
addition, it helps teachers become aware of the ways 
in which children interact with peers and adults, (Los 
Angeles Unified School District) 

Teachers should seek to acknowledge children's 
feelings before dealing with their misbehavior. This 
conveys the message that the feelings themselves arc not 
wrong but the way in which they are acted upon may need 
to be altered This approach often results in strengthening a 
child's desire to function within prescribed limits. Discus- 
sion of behavior and feelings helps children to develop the 
ability to distinguish between wishes/fantasies reality, 
integrate their experiences, and gain self-comroi Allowing 
children to make some choices in the classroom setting 
encourages a sense of responsibility and builds problem- 
solving skills. 

In addition, those working with dnig-afTected children 
should view the home as an integral part of the curriculum, 
since research indicates that early intervention programs 
result in long-term positive change only when parent/ 
caregiver involvement is emphasized. A genuine interest in 
the well-being of parents/caregivers cm assist in establish- 
ing a strong home-school partnership. 

Should Drug-Affected Children Be Placed in Special 
Programs or Regular Classrooms? 

The price tag of ^dressing the needs of drug-affected 
children is difficult to estimate because it is unclear what 
proportion will need to be placed in self-contained special 



education classrooms, where the cost per pupil is consid- 
erably higher than in regular classrooms. Mary Ann 
S to well, assistant director of special education in the 
Portland (Oregon) Public Schools, admits, "If I thought all 
of them were eligible for special education, I would be 
sweating bullets" (Kaufman). 

The Los Angeles and Portland school districts both 
believe it is preferable to try to integral rather than 
segregate drug-affected children unless it is apparent that 
they are urgently in need of special education placement 
The stigma associated with enrollment in such a special 
program is one reason. Another is the high cost of educat- 
ing children in special programs. The Los Angeles Unified 
School District spends up to 518,000 a year to educate each 
of the three- to six-year-olds in its Pre-Natally Exposed to 
Drugs (PED) Program. In comparison, about 54,000 per 
child per year is spent to educate children in regular classes 
(Trost). 

Some districts are currently developing plans for 
educating teachers about the needs and problems of drug- 
affected children and how best to deal with them. The 
hope it that if regular classroom teachers receive intensive 
training, they will be aware of and able to attend to the 
needs of drug-affected children in the regular classroom. 
However, others fear that the quality of education in 
regular classrooms will suffer from the presence of drug- 
affected children and the demands they will make on 
teachers. This, they claim, may eventually result in a two- 
tier educational system, in which parents who can afford to 
do so may elect to enroll their children in private schools 
(Kaufman). 

When working with drug-affected babies, "the 
challenge," state Weston and colleagues, "becomes one of 
learning bow better to help drug-exposed infants with 
compromised capacities reach out to the world, and to 
support their families hi creating a world worth reaching 
for." As these infants move through toddkrhood and into 
childhood, schools can join in this effort 
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MENTOR RELATIONSHIPS AND GIFTED LEARNERS 



H we want them to achieve, we must link them with 
achievers... . One plus one— Pass it on. 

H Weinberg, The Public Television Outreach Alliance 

One of the most valuable experiences a gifted student can 
have is exposure to a mentor who is willing to share person- 
al values, a particular interest, time, talents, and skills. 
When the experience is property structured and the mentor 
is a good match for the student, the relationship can provide 
both mentor and student with encouragement, inspiration, 
new insights, and other personal rewards. 

The idea of mentoring is as old as mankind. Ancient 
Greece introduced the concept, and it was institutionalized 
during the Middle Ages. The term mentor does not imply an 
internship, an apprenticeship, or a casual hit-or-miss rela- 
tionship in which the student simply spends time in the pres- 
ence of an adult and information is transmitted (Boston, 
1979). Internships and apprenticeships are valuable be- 
cause they allow students to learn new skills and investigate 
potential career interests. A mentorship, on the other hand, 
is a dynamic shared relationship in which values, attitudes, 
passions, and traditions are passed from one person to an- 
other and internalized. Its purpose is to transform lives (Bos- 
ton, 1976). 

Research and case studies focusing on mentors and 
mentorships often address the effects of the mentor in 
terms of career advancement, particularly for women (Kerr, 
1983). The research emphasis on professional advance- 
ment and success takes priority over clarifying the basic 
characteristics of the relationship and its importance to gift- 
ed students (Kaufmann, Harre*. Milan Woolverton, & Miller, 
1986). Kaufmann's (1981) study of Presidential Scholars 
from 1964 to 1968 included questions pertaining to the na- 
ture, role, and influence of their most significant mentors, 
Having a role model, support, and encouragement were the 
most frequently stated benefits. Respondents also stated 
that they strongly benefited from mentors who set an exam- 
ple, offered intellectual stimulation, communicated excite- 
ment and joy in the learning process, and understood them 
and their needs. 

Kaufmann's research also underscored the critical im- 
portance of mentors for gifted girls. The study, conducted 
15 years after these students grad> ated from high school, 
indicated that when the earning powers of the women were 
equal to those of the men, the women had had one or more 
mentors. In other words, the presence of a mentor may 
equalize earning power. 

Mentor relationships with dedicated scholars, artists, 
scientists, or businesspeople are highly suitable for gifted 
adolescents, particularly those who have mastered the es- 
sentials cf the high school curriculum. Many of these stu- 
dents have multiple potentials (they like everything and are 
good at everything) and may encounter college and career 



planning problems if they cannot establish priorities or set 
long-term goats (Berger, 1989; Frederickson & Rothney, 
1972; Kerr, 1985). Such students may have more options 
and alternatives than they can realistically consider. Parents 
often notice that mentors have a maturing effect: Students 
suddenly develop a vision of what they can become, find a 
sense of direction, and focus their efforts. Some exemplary 
programs were described by Cox, Daniel, and Boston 
(1 985) in Educating Able Learners. 

Students from disadvantaged populations may also 
benefit strongly from mentor relationships (Mcintosh & 
Greenlaw, 1990). Mentor programs throughout the nation 
(e.g., Washington, DC, Chicago, IL, Austin, TX, and Denver, 
CO) match bright disadvantaged youngsters of all ages with 
professionals of all types. Student self-confidence and aspi- 
rations are raised to new heights as the relationship grows 
and develops. Young adolescents gain a sense of both the 
lifestyle associated with the mentor's profession and the ed- 
ucational course that leads to it. These relationships extend 
Ur beyond the boundaries of local schools, where they of- 
ten start, as mentors become extended family members 
and, later, colleagues. Said one mentor, in a Public Broad- 
casting Service documentary film (James & Camp, 1989), 
"This is not just a business relationship. I specialize in [stu- 
dent's name]/ The mentor, a renowned journalist who 
works with one student at a time and offers workshops in 
mentoring, went on to say, *We unlock the future. Our rela- 
tionship is valuable at various stages of life and in different 
ways." The student responded, I'm glad he's so critical [of 
my work]. A mentor sees things in you, things you may not 
have seen yourself/ 

A true mentor relationship does not formally end. In this 
instance, both parties were energized by the process and 
said that they have continued to learn from one another, 
growing personally and professionally. They thought of one 
another as colleagues, although the student, currently a 
journalist in a large city, still relies on her mentor when she 
needs advice on a news story. They communicate by fax 
machine. Each has made an indelible imprint upon the life 
of the other. 

The following guidelines, adapted from Gifted Children 
Monthly (Kaufmann, 1988), may be useful to parents and 
educators who wish to explore mentor relationships for gift- 
ed youngsters. 

Guidelines for Educators and Parents 

• Identify what (not whom) a youngster needs. The stu- 
dent may want to learn a particular skill or subject or 
want someone to offer help in trying out a whole new 
lifestyle. 

• Decide with the youngster whether he or she really 
wants a mentor. Some might just want a pal, advisor, or 
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exposure to a career field, rather than a mentor rela- 
tionship that entails close, prolonged contact and per* 
sonal growth, 

• Identity a few mentor candidates, if access to local re- 
sources is limited, long-distance mentors are an option. 
Who's Who directories and the Encyclopedia of Associ- 
ations are rich sources of potential mentors, 

• Interview the mentors. Find out whether they have 
enough time and interest to be real role models, wheth- 
er their style of teaching would be compatible with the 
youngster's learning style, and whether they are excit- 
ed about their work and want to share their skills. Be 
explicit about the student's abilities and needs and 
about the potential benefits the mentor might derive 
from working with the young person. 

• Prepare the youngster for the mentorship. Make sure 
the youngster understands the purpose of the relation* 
ship, its benefits and limitations, and the rights and re- 
sponsibilities that go along with it. Make sure you un- 
derstand these things as well. 

• Monitor the mentor relationship, tf, after giving the men- 
torship a fair chance, you feel that the youngster is not 
identifying with the mentor, that self-esteem and setf- 
confidence are not being fostered, that common goals 
are not developing, or that expectations on either side 
are unrealistic, it might be wise to renegotiate the expe- 
rience with the youngster and the mentor. In extreme 
cases seek a new mentor. 

Questions to Ask Students 

• Does the student want a mentor? Or does the student 
simply want enrichment in the form of exposure to a 
particular subject or career field? 

• What type of mentor does the student need? 

• Is the student prepared to spend a significant amount 
of time with the mentor? 

• Does the student understand the purpose, benefits, 
and limitations of the mentor relationship? 

To identify mentor candidates, use your own circle of friends 
and their contacts, other parents of gifted students, local 
schools, local universities, businesses and agencies, pro- 
fessional associations, local arts groups, and organizations 
such as the American Association of Retired Persons. State 
Governors' Schools and magnet high schools for gifted stu- 
dents are also potential sources of information on mentors 
and mentorship programs. 

Questions to Ask Mentors 

• Does the mentor understand and like working with gift- 
ed youngsters and adolescents? 

• Is the mentor's teaching style compatible with the stu- 
dent's learning style? 

• Is the mentor willing to be a real role model, sharing the 
excitement and joy of learning? 

• Is the mentor optimistic, with a "sense of tomorrow"? 



Cox and Daniel (1983) and Cox, Daniel, and Boston (1985) 
have provided useful guidelines for establishing mentor pro- 
grams. 

For more information, contact Gray and Associates, in care 
of the International Centre for Mentoring, 4042 West 27th 
Avenue, Vancouver, BC, Canada V6S 1R7. If you want to 
become a mentor, call your local volunteer coordinating 
agencies or clearinghouses such as United Way. 

One plus one — Pass it on. 
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Adolescents in our poor urban areas can be an isolated group, 
deprived of supportive relationships with adults in their families, 
schools, communities, and work places. This deprivation can 
result in poor socialization to adult rAles, as well as a paucity of 
contacts and networks n*5eded for educational and career suc- 
cess* Recently, planned mentoring programs, which purpose- 
fully link youth with someone older and more experienced, have 
become a popular means of providing adolescents with compen- 
satory adult contacts. 

These planned mentoring programs for adolescents are, by 
definition, structured, and their goals can be complex, am- 
bitious, and even grandiose—preventing students from becom- 
ing pregnant, dropping out of school, or going to jail; helping 
them make a successful transition from high school to college; 
or giving them some undefined but dramatically better chance at 
life. The mentoring programs vary widely in the duration, fre- 
quency and intensity of the planned relationship, and some use a 
single mentor for as many as fifteen or twenty mcntees. The 
recruited mentors rarely share the mentees' environment or have 
firsthand knowledge of their daily life at home or at school. 
Rather, they range from older, more academically successful 
students at the next educational stage, to mothers and grand- 
mothers, to successful businesspcrsons. 

Obviously, the quality of mentoring relationships differ enor- 
mously, as do the tasks that mentors and mentees agree to ac- 
complish. Nevertheless, it is importar* to set some boundaries to 
the phenomenon and to distinguish mentoring relationships 
from other relationships that are simply a kind of help. The 
following definition should clarify some essential elements in 
mentoring relationships for youth: 

A supportive relationship between a youth or young adult 
and someone more senior in age and experience who offers 
support, guidance, and concrete assistance as the younger 
partner goes through a difficult period, enters a new area of 
experience, takes on an important task, or corrects an earlier 
problem. During mentoring, mentees identify with their 
mentors; as a result, they become more able to do for 
themselves what their mentors have done for them. 

The Roles of Mentors 

Mentors for adolescents must help compensate for inade- 
quate or dysfunctional socialization or give psychological sup- 
port for new attitudes and behaviors, at the same time as they 
create opportunities to move successfully in new arenas of 
education, work, and social life. In fact, mentoring can be said 



to include both psychosocial and instrumental aspects. 

In their psychosocial roles, mentors act as role models and 
counselors, offering confirmation, clarification, and emotional 
support. Because poor and minority youth often move through 
contradictory worlds, an important psychosocial role for men- 
tors is to help the mentee understand and resolve these con- 
tradictions. In their instrumental roles, mentors act as teachers, 
advisers, coaches, advocates, and dispensers and sharers of con- 
crete resources. An adult who merely acts as a vague substitute 
for other missing adults, or who briefly helps with a school 
assignment or work connection, is not providing the sustained 
and directive support that is crucial to mentoring. 

Salience and Social Dis tance 

Although some of the most publicized forms of mentoring 
have been between extremely prominent adults and ghetto 
youth, it is clear that successful mentoring generally occurs when 
the older individual is not remo^H from the mentee by a great 
social distance. This is because, with distance, the mentors* 
values, knowledge, skills and networks may easily seem irrele- 
vant or even nonsensical to the mcntees, and their goals for the 
mentee naive. When this happens, the adolescents will at best 
only superficially cooperate, and are likely to become cynical 
and withdraw. However, even apparent social distance can be 
breached when the mentors provide those concrete resources 
that the mentees most need. A mentor who drives the mentee to 
look at a prospective college, joins in studying the catalogue, 
and helps with the application form is both offering important 
psychological support and showing that, through a series of 
small steps, distant goals may be within reach. 

Matching mentors and mentees of the same social class, race 
and gender is not the only— or even the best— way to close social 
distance, and ensure a meaningful connection. Often, in fact, 
mentoring failures attributed to class, race or gender differences 
might more accurately be described as a failure to give teenagers 
the specific support or resources they need. When mentors offer 
their mentees sensitive support, timely contacts, and other ap- 
propriate resources, mentees generally find their mentors quite 
compatible. 

Trust 

A critical aspect of any developing mentor-mentee relation- 
ship is trust. As a first step, a mentor can build trust by helping 
the adolescent achieve a very modest goal. The mentor also 
needs to be personally predictable, and the mentoring program 
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itself should be of some duration . Disadvantaged mentees come to programs with high 
hopes, great suspicion— or, more likely, both. Their conflicts are only exacerbated by 
erratic adults, loosely organized programs, or abandoned 'initiatives. All these serve to 
destroy relationships and to harden mistrust. 

Particularly in large, complex programs, it is important for building trust in the 
mentees that the roles of the mentor are openly articulated. Mentors can be free to use 
any style they want in working with the youth— and probably should— but within a 
clear arrangement about what the mentoring should achieve for the youth, both the 
psychosocial^ and instrumentally. 

Nature and Planned Mentoring 

So far, there are insufficient studies of either the natural or planned mentoring of 
adolescents either to derive lessons about the differences between them, or to be clear 
about how best to structure planned mentoring. Drawing from natural and planned 
mentoring in organizations, we can assume that the bonds between natural mentors 
and mentees are stronger, because the two individuals have found each other, rather 
than having been assigned, and because their relationship proceeds fluidly over a long 
period, rather than being constrained by both program content and structure. 

Some mentoring programs for youth appear so short and narrow in their goals that 
classical mentoring is unlikely to take place. It may be, in fact, too difficult to develop 
the strong ties of mentoring in some youth programs. However, some youth may be 
able to take advantage of the looser bonds of good planned programs, if they provide 
an extended network of social resources in which the adolescents can have access to 
ideas, influences, information, people, and other resources they might not receive 
through the stronger ties to one individual. 



Realistic Expectations for Mentoring Programs 

Planned mentoring is a modest intervention: its power to substitute for missing 
adults in the lives of youth is limited. Nor can it compensate for years of poor school- 
ing. Still, it can improve the social chances of adolescents by leading them to resources 
they might not have found on their own, and by providing them with support for new 
behaviors, attitudes, and ambitions. When planned mentoring is intensive and ex- 
tended, it can offer the important help with solving the contradictions of moving into 
the mainstream society. 

Unfortunately, while planned mentoring can increase the availability of adults to a 
greater number of adolescents, it is unlikely to serve all who need it. Even should men- 
tors be found for every young person, th- ; r outh must still make their ways to the men- 
toring programs, want to be helped, and find the support and resources of the mentors 
suited to their needs. 

Nor can planned mentoring programs pluck adolescents out of poor homes, in- 
adequate schools, or disruptive communities. Mentoring will always be effective only 
insofar as it accommodates, transforms, vitiates, or expands, the influences of family, 
school, community, or job. Thus the power of other influences in the lives of youth 
must be recognized in any attempt to reasonably measure the potential 
accomplishments of mentoring, 

—Carol Ascher 
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MIDDLE SCHOOL EDUCATION — 
THE CRITICAL LINK IN DROPOUT PREVENTION 



A student's decision to drop out of high school is 
often the end result of a long series of negative school 
experiences — academic failure, grade retention, or frequent 
suspensions — that begin before the ninth grade. Dropout 
prevention strategies, therefore, must be targeted at the 
middle school grades, when the stresses of schooling related to 
a more complex curriculum, a less personal environment, and 
the growing need for peer acceptance pose grave danger to 
already disadvantaged students (Massachusetts Advocacy 
Center, 1988). 

Even though research demonstrates the importance of 
middle schools in retaining at-risk students, the organization 
and curriculum of most do not meet the needs of young 
adolescents, who are going through a tumultuous period of 
rapid physical development and emotional turmoil 

Creating Smaller Schools within Middle Schools 

Part of the problem in trying to restructure middle- 
school education is that intermediate schools come in a variety 
of different sizes and shapes. As many as 30 different middle- 
school grade configurations have been identified (Center for 
Research on Elementary and Middle Schools, CREMS, 1987; 
1988), with the two most popular types being the grade 6-8 
middle schools, now found in about one-third of all school 
districts, and the grade 7-9 junior high schools. 

Much of the research on improving middle and 
junior high schools is aimed at making them look less like 
large, impersonal high schools, and more like caring, nurtur- 
ing elementary schools, while still offering students a chal- 
lenging, subject-specific curriculum. 

CREMS studies (1988) have shown that while the 
grade 6-8 middle schools tend to be smaller and less depart- 
mentalized than 7-9 junior high schools, close to 50 percent of 
all seventh graders change classrooms at least four times a 
day. Thus, at the point in their lives when young adolescents 
are feeling most vulnerable, many are forced to leave their 
self-contained elementary school classrooms, where they spent 
most of their day with one teacher and a small group of peers, 
for large, often impersonal middle schools or junior highs, 
where daily they attend as many as seven different classes 
taught by seven different teachers and attended by seven 
different sets of students (Massachusetts Advocacy Center, 
1988). 

Increasing Personal Attention 

While a more fragmented middle-school structure 
allows teachers in the school to specialize and be more expert 
in the subjects they teach, it also leads to weaker teacher- 
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student relationships, As teachers try to deal with 30 different 
students every hour of the day, they have little time to address 
students* individual needs. They also have little time to 
contact parents or discuss student cases with their colleagues. 

Yet, while less-departmentalized schools allow 
teachers to form closer relationships with their students, one 
study found that sixth graders in these situations were achiev- 
ing at a significantly lower level (CREMS, 1987). 

Thus, middle schools, especially those with at-risk 
students, must address both issues — positive student-teacher 
relationships and high achievement. Schools can do so by 
developing intermediate sta f f:ng practices, including semi- 
departmentalized and team teaching arrangements. For 
instance, one teacher may offer instru- ' m in related subjects 
(such as science and mathematics) and share a fixed class of 
students with other teachers. Schools can also assign staff 
members to serve as "advocates and mentors" to individual 
students (CREMS, 1987). 

This more personalized setting allows teachers to 
keep closer tabs on frequently absent students and to work 
with them and their parents to prevent truancy. The team 
teaching approach allows teachers to specialize and develop 
expertise while still being able to network with other teachers 
to help students with difficulties. 

Reforming Grade Retention Policy 

Students who are held back one or more years are 
much more likely to leave school before graduating. Being 
retained one grade increases a student's chances of dropping 
out by 40-50 percent; those retained two grades have a 90 
percent greater chance of dropping out (Massachusetts 
Advocacy Center, 1988). 

While many students are held back in the early years 
of elementary school, retention is also quite common in the 
middle grades when teachers are looking for more specialized 
knowledge and academic achievement from their students. In 
the Boston school system, for example, nearly 12 percent of 
all sixth graders and 19 percent of all seventh graders were 
held back in 1987, compared with only 2 percent of all fifth 
graders (Massachusetts Advocacy Center, 1988) . 

Research has shown, however, that retaining middle 
school students does not improve academic achievement and 
may in fact signal that schools are not helping students 
compensate for academic deficiencies that began in elemen- 
tary school (Massachusetts Advocacy Center, 1986). Mean- 
while, young adolescents are more likely to feel embarrassed 
and stigmatized than elementary students when they are held 
back. 
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Eliminating Tracking 

Although the practice of grouping students according 
to their ability usually begins in the elementary schools, it 
becomes formalized in the middle school grades as the various 
academic levels become more fixed and obvious. Too often 
those students with the characteristics associated with poten- 
tial dropouts — minority students, those from low-income or 
single-parent families, those with limited English proficiency 
or behavioral problems — end up in the lowest tracks. Young 
adolescents placed in lower tracks become locked into dull, 
repetitive instructional programs leading at best to minimum 
competencies. Moreover, students who have difficulty in just 
one subject area often end up in the lower track for all of their 
classes, preventing them from becoming high achievers in 
areas in which they excelled in elementary school. 

Tracking young adolescents also restricts social 
interaction between students with different interests and 
abilities at a point in their lives when they are formulating 
long-lasting perceptions of themselves and their peers. 
Because minority students are consistently placed in lower 
level classes, tracking segregates students, reinforcing 
prejudices and fostering a feeling among young minority 
students that only whites can be hi£h achievers. 

Promoting Cooperative Learning 

One possible alternative to tracking in the middle 
grades is cooperative learning where students of all ability 
levels work together in groups and receive group rewards as 
well as individual grades. Cooperative learning is especially 
appealing for middle grade students because it allows them to 
develop their interpersonal communication skills at a time 
when they are particularly focused on social interactions. 

In some situations students learn thinking strategics 
more efficiently from each other than they do from the teacher 
(Strahan & Strahan. 1988). They are responsive to each 
others* ideas and groups often solve problems more effi- 
ciently than students working alone. 

Revitalizing the Curriculum 

Health education should be an essential component of 
any middle school curriculum. Health courses need to include 
everything from instruction on p^prr nutrition to the effects 
of alcohol on the body. Also, given that linage pregnancy is 
one of the most frequently cited reasons why gr ! s drop out of 
school, and that the age at which boys and girls * ?come sexu- 
ally active continues to decline, exposing middle ^rade stu- 
dents to a complete sex education curriculum couK prove to 
be highly beneficial. 

Natrielloet al. (1988) stress that providing 
adolescents with career education increases th' salience of the 
school curriculum by showing students how t,ie skills they are 
learning today can benefit them in 10 or 20 ears, 

Improving the Student Teacher Relationship 

Much of the research on why students drop out points 
to negative teacher-student interactions. Likewise, students 
who stay in school often cite a "good teacher" as one of the 



most positive elements of their school experience. While 
adolescents tend to pull away from adults in their attempt to 
become independent, they paradoxically also have a strong 
need to bond with them. 

Bhaerman and Kopp (1986) found that students are 
less likely to leave school when they work with teachers who 
are flexible, positive, creative, and person-centered rather 
than rule-oriented. Effective teachers should also maintain 
high expectations for all of their students and show they care 
about their students' success. 

Many middle grade teachers, however, lack adequate 
training on early adolescence (Carnegie Council on 
Adolescent Development, 1989). Most are prepared to teach 
either elementary or high school students, and view their job 
in the middle schools as a "way station" before going on to 
assignments that they prefer. 

Middle grade teaching is a legitimate, specialized 
profession. These teachers should be specially trained in 
adolescent development as well as in a subject area. As they 
counsel and mentor their students through their middle school 
years, teachers will be providing a climate that supports and 
nurtures at-risk students, and removing much of the school- 
based impetus for dropping out. 

—Amy Stuart Wells 
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MIGRANT EDUCATION 



MIGRANT STUDENT RECORD TRANSFER SYSTEM: 
WHAT IS IT AND WHO USES IT? 



A^supptemental educational and supportive serves tor eijy»We 



fltfpanTch&lren, <t mcJuded the requirement that the records of nrugrant 

^7.1 '^jtfBMHmbB transmitted from school to school Snc» migrant children 
IROv* so often from school to school, this task was impossible without an 
. . ^iBift^^ Therefore 
; _±t3T 1f6R.lhe Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTSi was 
, Cf^teg.la jKDvide schools w£h a method to continuously maintain 
v.;..'V:::*AlOPMVft heoflh record on migrant students This digest will 
^^SJIP*^ -Sbs* descnp&on of **** Migrant Student Record transfer 
Syistwn, 



• M ftai **Hn* jBttf^fri C fc^ to i d B fw rf Trsmbf Cualnai^ 

■~™P^.™^ H ™ ■H^tWfl WHVm fW«MV liWwif VfPOwf 

" TWMSRTS is a nationwide computerized information networ* Aha/, 
mstntflirts end transfers education and health data from school to school 
m migrant children move with their famities The primary p jrposfc &. the 
Syiteffl -ts to assist the education and health commu^t^ m pro/i-wg 
corffrnutyof services for migrant children Througnthe studret sr* oords 
O W OSOM E shOtfty after a move, school officials know the statu* of !ho 
SSudents educational progress and heafth condition Tn e federally - 
..... liflifled.sy^em operates under a contract between the Lmt-.d States 
J_P$!^nient 01 Education and the Arkansas Department o' f t^;ra!<on 

fiW its fease in ttttle Rock. Arkansas the MSR?S records ".-vntjins 
and rapafly transfers educational and heart* mtcn'-atan on more man 
750,000 identified migrant children fn 49 slates m the Un.'ed Staters 
Ossfrtct of Gdumhta. and Puerto Rico When a c^tf tovcs n,s her 
records are forwarded to the enrolling scnoo: aft* r MSHTS reevws 
notification The school can then concentrate on serving the c ruin & 
needs rather than Identifying those needs 

Why was the Migrant Student Recofd Trensfef System created? 

Pnor to 1 968 there was a lack of continuity m tho Questional program 
for migrant children tf. jughoul the states in that year representatives 
from 37 states held a conference to discuss this lac* o* continuity an 
other problems including the transfer of edu^at'orai <rv-)rma!icn about 
migrant children from one state to another and *r;>m on/ teacw to 
another 

The Record Transfer Committee established out o: tn.s conference 
was charged with two responsibilities f 1 » to design an appfopr.^te 
Student record and to design a transferrai system The conference 
also asked the United States Office of Education to serve as the 
contracting and monitoring agency for the system 

Since its inception, the system nasco<>'d*nat«?d Is eft;*'?* *»tn <m,ji a^d 
nafjonal migrant programs, medical faciirt«<?$, andruunttessot*w nntit.es 
dtrectfy or indirectly responsible tor serving the migrant popu&t-or; 

How sit computers wed In the operation of the MSRTS7 

The MSRTS utilizes computers m au areas of operation Th^o <i«- 
compilers or terminals located m areas where mere am enough ni.gr 
students to require a terminal Most often, a communicat'ons center a* 
accommodate several schools The local schools may transmit rr flica* 
data on the child by telephone to the commurweattons center Routinely 
however, data are transmitted by mail, courier or telephone 



Compute* are used by datsentry speciairstsToen^newstwfems to 
w<tndra* -.ludprtts when they teavt- a school, to update data un a 
sfu-'ttnt s rfr.ord and lo inquire about student s health and educational 
fust'jry 

in addition tu the immediate use afforded teachers and health 
personnel coenputers are used to produce spectticatty requested data 
which m^y o*« usc?d by local state and federal adrmntsl'aiOfS 

Who Oft mlflfSfll MiidOffM? 

A migrant stuoenf »s a child whose parent or guardian «s a migratory 
ag*icu^jrai worker ur rr.fgf<jtofy fisherman who nas moved from one 
sent to: d«htrn t to anofhfr* ur from w school administrative area to 
anulnt.-r duf s r f q ?ne fr^guiar school y^ar the Ch«o must have had his 
f.'dyf «itior. d as a result of fh<s mow 1 Th^ rr>ove must have been 
•fan*. !tj*-r*ab^Mnr/< niu the chmi % guard .an oramemberofthechtids 
.rvifji 'd'l'nn f-t>trj«n Vporary or seasonal empioyrr.cnt *n an 
h r "-i/'j'i: !'V i :-^t v'y r»i'fr.^T ( 'int^h.=dsstatuSiSbaSt-donhiSu^ 
p M/f iaf. :> b ?r-w,v h" : tin fyp<„ gt iabor in wnicn tne parent js «n voiced 
W«gra'* 'f.ifuv H*" • i * -u^ontiy nt^rstatc agricultufa' (?) .ntrastate 
m.gratcy aq?ii 1 *;*^r«i i3i , of<rw;r n^grat^y agricultural i4i currently 
■f tp'sfj?*: »• -itjitihjr-f '.s*'"! intrastate nugfgtory 'ishei ana i6» fomnvr 

'i.ijrdl ^f„ • s* 

Who! on? mo unique prc^leim of migrant students? 



s-\ w o t # .i^»»i '.ur:stanti/ win hi*; tamiy «s ri. ,f -r#st 

or-r.-: v**" r,t*-.4-« r rf;( >a : j,robW»ms Poverty and ^epr vdt-on 
•■f -.if. (;' . 't^ur 'vj.. y c/tne',c-i.niidrcn Tne*^rr.i: y isus*.**!** 
' f > , ■i <, u^j'v tiy diSldnce language? barr^*rs and Cultural 



the 

•I'WifyS ' 

ha w.'t»f 
<s{>iafi'd "t 

dittefL-n*.» s Inus ediiCattonai cf'SCOntmyity <s a problerr that often is 
4 nn»r;s # «e-: r-/ !»•• i/ros» o f t^'ot'Ona* and phy^.al probfenis 

Orj?*-. -iv M-j' # ».-4*;<fiis i •»* //*d*. 4 * than vx* tiasv^ates Tn<?jr 
'f'i^ jj! us* \y% j t *>, i,j rt*. «?!'.*rate..n ?r«e tfigr»tr< gf^dt 1 T he* f needs 
•* ; '*j iM'ur.;,- i.'.^prnsat.un foi w« s^er; schooling but often bnmgyai or 
L'-Cl 1 - ^ i ]' ■"t:,;fi # t,tiOn dt ^^r^e*r»#;nts o gran? /,ni/^r( ; n 

api »#» ar to ia»i n f ff ben.na tnat of general population as the children 
rj..« rji^ t .f .[.' :u . ,,!,/, ^mr-s OrtoDcr t*^]) H«gh schools face a 
•j.'tfMin? i> u t ri * r.r^t!«?>T! ktHfpmgtrac* or whether a migrant student 
s a' ' u^'U'Hi "': < **it.i'Y * r t--ts m *n<;- f.^ni --.ourses graduat?ori 
y,..,,,. f/9^v»f l . f ,-.i i .rt^-.r. •atf./v -«^ rt f.t students 

*n«i,, # y . • - . , <m«^ /. 's, To iav f h*- Q';it: t ^t.i;'* f f j*< 

Cwn* s anj w^ii pUn-^ ,j '.ooperative ecJucat*onrf'. pacts are 
•.■'jS""! a: to i m.< ' i.'Ss-l ,f :'^rtnt e :^rat.un program Th^t >s <^ 
•"•'■j: r >^ n ^ ,« >n< .-n»- i p'og*a^« s Tv . : • j^^^'.'t.-j 

tf 't-uSt C^. i .:n I ff< ^ ' J t,^^ , niO|;f*dt O?* dr<j ;/. d n" I i,f tne 
'T-»gr.mt <:* s- • < ny »•."• •»» ;i # aptd s u r.' y 3 s»o'» .j* N-.n« yt /s anit 
!« r»vrs f»t,f t # '**' j<:' J r « i '.Owi'l-n/tt* jn t.*vf*^v r -**^ i.wy i no # »- tne 

r,, »-MSR' r S' , a^t: , oug*^ rtngrant rduf.at'On;* ' jng axj .n -ts K; ^a-st' 
Of- p ;it on Mi. a« v( • tn f - r/^.-r^" n^r js r,* th»* m.^iant C'-^O can be met 

v f ;< i^ ai ^ .i J.'< _ >gra' r - su*-* ds*^v Migrant Stu;ient Rec.uri Transfer 
Syst**n* ^»jr!h*" f4i?^Hn<^*s po^s^ J e f 1 fvdera' ^und <r o cont*nuvt> 
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Who doat tt» Migrant Btudant flacord Tnraftr Sytfam itrw? 

Any scffcod, agency, or orgaraiatfOn that serves migrant children is 
e#g*te for me services of me Mtgrant Student Record Transfer System 
The MSRTS has been implemented m approximtely 25,500 schools 
throughout the country The system provides school officials, 
aom rois srattys. principals, teachers, nurses, and others #ftn up-to-date 
information on migrant students 

In 8d*tton to transmitting student records, the system also provides 
management reports and reports in other program areas to state program 
administrators upon request These reports ere used hy program 
administrators to evaluate and assess program effectiveness and needs 
Such information sharing has become mvatuaoteto many states, schools, 
and heafth facilities fiat must know the number of migrant students they 
are serving, and. just as importantly, those students' educational and 
neafch profiles The MSRTS is responsive tor the tracing of state ana 
local personnel on an ongoing basis Upon completion ot this training 
teachers, Jturses. cterKs. administrators, and slate directors are able to 
implement the computerized system m their specific locality 

If utifcied to ds full potential the MSRTS can serve as an excellent 
planning and evaluation tool for state programs schools ur N?afln 
faaWies serving migrants 

Who «Mffe§ tha Migrant Studant Record Transfer Syitem? 

The MSRTS is utilized by approximately 30*b o* the public schools in ?ne 
United Stattes, District of Columbia and Puerto Rico Tne system i* 
ttftead by countless he8ftn faciWies located throughout inesn aroas 
whrch are subcontracted to provide health servio&s to n^gi ant student* 
State migrant education programs uWi/e the system s data Mriovai 
capa&li&es Many states request and receive various management 
reports created and produced by the MSRTS Again. th«s inUxntfUtO «s 
used in countless ways to improve local migrant education options 

Training is the one most important element m the operation of the 
MSRTS The success of the program over the years can t>t? attributed to 
effective training by the MSRTS personnel Although training slyies or 
tools may differ with each tramer the main objective o 1 'he tracing tfsirit 
has remained the same tor 15 yeirs — to mane appropr a^e personnel 
aware Of the MSRTS process and now to most etlectively impierr^m if 
tocatty 

MSRTS training is done through regular worKsnops h**id nth** at !ht« 
MSRTS headquarters or at a specific ioca' site Trn*s* • fairnnq sessions 
may be billed as regional workshops, meat sit*? tracing, stream 
conferences, national conferences or MSRTS quarterly *vorKsnops 

Training is done most often by MSRTS personnel fie regional 
supervisors regional coordinators, manages data processing statM *n 
Lrttie Rock, Arkansas Participants m training sessions usually inr itnV 
new or veteran MSRTS personnel such as cV'hs aides fata »*ntr, 
specialists, health personnel, and program aUTini^trafo'S 

The training curriculum during these r ,r»ssmn$ may include any o* thr 
following items of information the MSRTR HtMlft Record the MSRTS 
Education Record the Data Entry Spocwiists Opwafons Manuj; awt 
training in computer and program operations 
How dots the MSRTS *erv* as a link between migrant education and 
migrant health? 

While the MSRTS provides both health rind educational histories of the 
migrant student, the complete profile given is what makes the program 
invaluable The child's health will almost inevitably affect his." ♦hi 
educational well being Therefore, it is of utt.mate »mportanrc that 
information sharing be an intricate part of an school ana heafln fac-mtn's 

Upon enrollment m a new school the child s academic data such ti s 
participation in special programs, special interests, or skill levels are us*?d 
to place the child However, the child's physical e*am results 
mnocutetrons, dental services and any other health information unique to 
the child are also necessary 

The collaboration between the hearth and education entities waves 
the possibility of provtdtng needless health services to the migrant child 
while bringing any critical problems the child has that may affect his/her 
learning capabilities to the attention of school personnel Often, such 
Vernation is m the form of a critical data message which accompanies 



the child's educational data This message contains information 
considered vital to the initial placement and care of the child. 

How do schools ml health fadltiaa utfflia tha E dueatton and Health 
Records? 

The purpose of the MSRTS Educat ion and Health Records fs to provide 
necessary personnel with a comprehensive profile of a migrant student 
who recently enrolled in a school The child's educational and medical 
history has been generated in the form of a record and is transmitted to 
each new school with updated information as the child moves. 

In a nutshell, the Education and Health Records assure proper 
placement of migrant students m a timely manner The health record 
contributes to this service by providing health personnel with an up-to- 
date profile ot the child s health problems or services received, thereby 
avoiding duplication of services 

How and where cart more Information t» obtained about the 
MSRTS? 

Additional information atvut the MSRTS may be ob!a*ned m any one of 
the Wowing *ays 

• contact tno local rrnqrant program office in your school district 

• contact your state s migrant education program under the auspices 
of the state's education department. 

• contact tne Migrant Student Record Transfer Sys^m by writing to 

Migrant Student Record Transfer System 
Arch Ford Education Buiid.ng 
little Pork Arkansas WOl 
(Wl i 371 -18S0 

d toitograpny 

I An Education and Health Record Service tor the WoWfe Amor* 

lean. i in»Ro".k AR Arkansas Department ot Education Migrant 
S*uti*.«Hi H*;t <>fd Transtt-r Svsf"n» t^/9 
;? In' '00 00 Chi^ren Computes Smooth the Way UFA Today. 

3 F r.fj Congressman Wi'dam D Tracking Mobile Students Key to 
L du-. at «»>n Suf cess Stats Education L**6m, 1983 

4 sar-ir-. Uj $<>n 4 *o* i Siatema de Tranaferancla de Archtvos para 
Estudlante* Mlgrantea; Un Mejor Entendtmttnto para 
(Migrant Student Record Transfer System: A Setter Under* 
standing for Parent*). Saiem OR Oregon Migrant Education 

Sf/r-- v f>-nv-' F^b'uary 198:* I D 2i u , ">1 

, f/;!-.-^ r V<3' d Extmptary ^ograms tor Mfgrant Children. Las 

Oi.n s NM i R»C Oiydt-nqrujuw o° Ru^ai t" ducat*on and Sma» 

b'.hiAXs *!N SSi 
6 ViU''<nt [du'-at'on Program Fauto^ as fa-ung ?o Rrach Truly 

V"y'df« The Washington Post f O: toner 1 981 
M ij'am » ar n> i/Vfifners f5t.» f are a Marsn l.ifr U.S. News and 

Wortd Report, a-jousi 1W 
w Project CLOVER* Uf ^o « ar /••«. f r;sa<>i>;!iiytr.i«ntotEdua- 

t<or: Na'iorai U*rtuW ( ^iftuwork 1%4 
^ Ri/ha^i Manual tor Recrutters. MSRTS. Record Clarks, 

and Terminal Operator*, ftw CO Coiorain State L)^partmt?nt 
tdj^ci*.t-" 'Jompr-nsatorv t^uca»'un S*^v»c* a s Unl October 

r.f '■■» fti 4 *8t 
to The Healthy Migrant Child In Wisconsin. HeaHh Provider** 

Manual Migrant Student Record Tran*fer System. Mao son Wt 

Wv.nnsin Statr L><^partn ^nt oi Mob' 1 *. lnstruM»un 0** *>ion 4 or 

Ma'\^(." T V'nt an i P ,mn»ng S<*ry;. <•«; F#'t)fuary 198C LD 1 94 270 

I I THJe t Migrant Education Program. Wnsn^gton DC O'* ce of 

f ji. f . H<.?; H r y fJ f i<; S*" 0^«Ja*y ?!JuOfi?»o r V*urant T.cJuv.at^on Pro 

umm s Vrf, 1 4 ;>» . '»:ti 

jan*s k luni.'f, 
>nTO"r arj(,n t/* f .< ■* 
M»()rant SftKicht ' 
t.<tt!f R«v,k Ar^,m* M ri 
M«rc»- 19rt6 
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MK3 RMTO S roCBWS AT 
THE S800NDN6T LEVEL: 
ISSUES AND OW U HIIJH1TAE S FDR CHANGE 



Children of migrant farmworkers are among the segments of 
the population moat difficult to educate. In addition to 
cul ture and I anguage di f ferences, mi grant student* 
encounter special problems due to frequent moving, lack of 
continuity in schooling, and obligations to contribute 
financially at an early age. Their dropout rate is 
alarming: when educators first began to address the problem 
of migrant education they found virtually no migrant 
students enrolled at the secondary level . In recent years, 
however, the Migrant Education Program has been working 
with high schools to improve their ability to reach migrant 
secondary students. Migrant education has helped the public 
education system to serve more migrant students than ever 
before; the next step must be to help serve these students 
more successfully. 

How did Migrant Education be*in? 



grades; extensive migration; dislike of school; a 
perception of being poorer than other students (Medina. 
1982); 

--limited fluency in English; a history of transiency; 

lack of self-assurance, support and clarity about goals 

(Gilchrist, 19S5); 
—perceived lack of family support and financial 

pressures (Mel ken ft Gello, 1978); 
-being overaged for one's grade gnxf>; little interest 

in school; poor grades; negative parental attitude 

(New York State Department of Education, 1965). 

These dropout studies reveal some of the conditions against 
which these children must struggle to succeed. What surveys 
do not reveal are the conditions in the secondary school 
system which, while adequate for resident students, become 
detrimental to the success of the mobile student. 



In 1966, various advocacy leagues successfully enacted an 
amendaent to Title I to include special provisions for 
Migrant Education. These provisions include comparable 
access, parent involvement, interstate coordination, and 
sqppl amenta ry services such as tutoring. Even with such a 
program in place, reaching migrant secondary students has 
remained a problem. 



Uiat are the special 



of migrant secondary students? 



there so few migrant secondary students? 



Measuring exact dropout rates for migrant students is a 
difficult arrangement since their mobility makes accurate 
counts almost impossible. However, data compiled in 1974 
from the Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) 
show that the average migrant student had just a 40% 
chance of reaching the 9th grade, an 11% chance of reaching 
the 12th grade, and less than a 10% chance of actually 
graduating from high school. Other surveys uphold this 
staggering rate of attrition, and indicate that most 
students leave school in the 9th or 10th grade. 

Surveys of dropouts also show that certain factor* are 
strongly correlated with students quitting school: 

-•failure in classes; dislike of school; having very few 

credits (SUNT survey, 1965); 
- -little involvement in extracurricular activities; poor 



No single definitive list exists of the needs of migrant 
secondary school students. These needs are as varied as the 
students themselves. However, need must be determined in 
order to design programs. 

AFFECTIVE NEEDS are perceived by migrant school staff to be 
at the root of many students 1 cognitive failures. Repeated 
experiences of frustration and failure, and lack of 
acceptance due to mobility have produced low self- 
concept, feelings of isolation, and reduced motivation. 
Motivation studies show that peiple who are not generally 
successful at a task need 90% positive reinforcement to 
keep trying- and unfortunately most migrant students fall 
into this category. Providing a supportive, positive 
atmosphere can be highly productive and have great impact 
on the acceptance, goal setting, and role model 
identification. 

COGNITIVE NEEDS are specific, practical needs for academic 
success and include the following: 

-Remedial assistance in math, reading, ESI, etc. 
—Study skills development 
— Time management 

--Academic and vocational guidance 
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TECHNICAL NEEDS reflect problem which students encounter 
with school system and which affect them individually, but 
over ilHch they have no control: 

--Inappropriate age/grade placement. (This is the highest 
predictor of dropout behavior., with a 99% dropout rata 
for students more than one year overage.) 

--Credit deficiencies due to frequent moves and no means 
for earning partial credits. 

--Inadequate knowledge of graduation requirements which 
vary from district to district. Since addressing the 
needs of migrant students is a multi-level, multi- 
faceted undertaking, solutions of many kinds are 
required. Fortunately, many effective ones are already 
available. 

Uhet direct services can a o co wfcry sdtoois offer to mnimt 
migrant student*? 

ACADEMIC ASSISTANCE 
--COUNSELING. Effective migrant student counselors pay 
particular attention to credit completion, graduation 
requirements, statue of competency exams, career and 
vocational education opportunities, and parental 
contact. 

--CRE01T ACCRUAL. Programa such as California's Portable 
Asaiated Study Sequence (PASS) enable students to make 
up or earn extra credits when amy from school. 

--TUTORING. Tutoring centers my be used for credit, 
credit make-up, ESL instruction, and after hours study, 
peer tutors, when both tutor and student are migrant 
students, are especially effective since both benefit 
from the arrangement. 

--EXTENDED DAY/WEEK/YEAR PROGRAMS, Migrant students haw 
proven to be willing end eager to take advantage of 
after school, before school, evening, Saturday, and 
sumaer program. Migrant Work-Study and Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) positions can also provide after 
hours career education and on-the-job training. 

--SPECIAL SUMNER PROGRAMS. Many summer program exist to 
provide extracurricular and leedership experiences, and 
to motivate students toward higher educations. 
"Adelante," "Yo Puerto," the 4-N Mini-Corps Leadership 
program, and the New York State Sumaer Leedership 
Conference ell provide unique college casfxm or 
outdoor experiences for migrant students. 

CAREER AWARENESS 
—WORK EXPERIENCE program have proven to be one of the 
most powerful prescriptions avsi labia to migrant staff 
to cure the dropo syndrom* They provide the least 
employable students with an opportunity to learn basic 
job skills and to benefit from the positive effects of 
a work experience program. These benefits include ESL 
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practice in a real life environment, an increased 
sense of belonging, financial assistance, academic 
credit, and possible future employment. 
-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION can give migrant students valuable 
opportunities to experience careers other than 
farmworking. 

ALTERNATIVE SUPPORT PROGRAMS 

--COOPERATIVE PROJECTS are successful in several parts of 
the ceuntry:4-N, the Cooperative Extension Service's 
youth program, sssists communities to organize clubs 
which cover topics ranging from nutrition and crafts to 
leadership and community serviceAe Familia is a total 
educational program serving the entire migrant family 
in cocveration with public schools, adult education, 
and community colleges. Girl and toy Scouts, YMCA and 
YWC «, public I ibraries, heal th organf zat iane, and 
r fvate businesses have also worked cooperatively 
with Migrant Education. 

-HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY PROGRAMS (KEP's) are designed 
to serve high school dropouts. Participants earn high 
school equivalency diplomas through individualized, 
self-paced study program, aa well as receive 
career and cultural education. Over half of the HEP 
students are from very low income migrant families 
with a prevalence of "predictors of educational 
failure,** yet the program has met with a great deal of 
success and enthus i asm from students students and 
educators alike. Between 1980-198*, 8SX of HEP 
participants passed their general exams (Riley, 1985). 

POST * SECONDARY PROGRAMS 

Even "successful 11 migrant children are high risk 
students, at both the high school and college levels* For 
this reason, several follow-up programs have been designed 
to provide continued support. 

-COLLEGE ASSISTANCE MIGRANT PROGRAM (CAMP) is a Title IV 
program that supports migrant students planning to 
enter the university by providing tutoring, 
orientations, and counseling. CAMP success rates 
are also impressive, from 1980-1984, 92% of CAMP 
students had completed at least one year of college, 
13% had earned two-year degrees, 15% had completed 
four-year degrees, and 2% had earned graduate degrees 
(Riley, 1965) -a significant increase since the days 
whan even migrant secondary students were practically 
non-existent* 

--COLLEGE BOUND is a summer program for high school 
seniors which helps them make the transition from high 
school to college, students study, work, and receive 
assistance and counseling at a college campus. Over 
90% of College Botnd students enroll in college the 
following semester. 
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--MINI-CORPS is ft Migrant education teacher training 
program which is designed to provide experience and 
tijaport for teachers-in- training, and simultaneously 
provide classroom assistance to Migrant children lay a 
fonaer migrant student Mho is an identifiable role 
model* 

Uhat changes can m make in school ayitsme to help meet 
migrant stuchnt needs? 

System level changes involve more long term alterations 
in the way the educational system serves migrant children. 
By working Mi thin the system to encourage and train 
innovative educators, migrant programs can help schools to 
facilitate, rather than deter, the success of migrant 
students. 

CHANGE AT THE SCHOOL AND DISTRICT LEVELS 

--RESPONSIVE SCHOOL POLICIES have included: 
Credit exchange programs to accomodate frequent moves; 
Close monitoring of course credits to prevent 
deficiencies; 

Credit couplet ion programs, partial credit options, 
and supplementary study programs to allow for late fall 
arrivals and early spring departures; 
In- school alternatives to suspension, such as detention 
study halls, to avoid unnecessary absences. 
-STAFF DEVELOPMENT provides teachers with opportunities 
to take college courses in relevant areas such as 
remedial reading, ESL, Spanish language, and cultural 
differences. 

•-ROLE MODELS in schools have a powerful effect on the 
success of migrant students. Migrant program workers 
can encourage the hiring of migrant and bilingual 
staff. 

-PARENT INVOLVEMENT has been shown to be a strong 
indicator in students 1 success. Schools must provide 
the following to involve migrant parents: notices to 
parents in their own language; bilingual staff to 
answer questions; and effective means for communication 
between parents, students, teachers, adainistrators. 

-ADVOCACY for student needs is probably the most 
demanding activity for migrant staff at the high school 
level. Migrant staff advocate for appropriate class 
schedules, test and credit make~if>, and special 
tutoring hours, as well as make student' needs known to 
adeinfstrators. 

CHANGES AT THE REGIONAL AND STATE LEVELS 

--STAFF DEVELOPMENT. Large districts, regions, counties, 
and statea have the ability to build broad staff 
development programs. Statewide programs are common, 



keeping migrant staff well -trained in methods of 
teaching migrant students. Talent exchange policies are 
also effective ways to pass along specialized 
knowledge. 

--MODEL PROGRAMS. State and regional resource centers 
such as the Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) help to identify and distribute information on 
model programs and special projects in migrant 
education. These centers may also contain libraries 
with a variety of migrant* related material, and staff 
can provide technical assistance and information on 
cossuiity services. 

--ADVOCACY. The efforts of state and regional programs 
can influence changes in migrant education legislation, 
legal decisions protecting migrant children's rights, 
and the interstate adoption of programs such as PASS. 

CHANGES AT THE INTERSTATE AND NATIONAL LEVELS 

Many organizations and programs have been created to 
provide technical assistance for migrant education: 

—Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSftTS) 
transfers information for migrant students moving 
between schools; 

—Migrant Education Recruitment and Education Taskforce 
(MERIT) provides advance information to programs in 
receiving states about the movement of migrant 
families. 

-Secondary Credit Exchange (SCE) seeks to iif>rove 
students 1 credit accrual through communication between 
the home-base and receiving schools. 

--National Association of State Directors of Migrant 
Education (NASDME) investigates current research on 
migrant education that may prove useful nationwide. 

--Migrant Educators' National Training OutReach (MENTOR) 
provides correspondence courses on educating migrant 
students. 

Other organizations can be found fn the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools' 
Directory of Organizations and Programs in Migrant 
Education . 

In addition to these programs, information dissemination 
is an important service at the national level. Various 
projects produce national newsletters. The ERIC/CRESS data 
base provides special bulletins on migrant education, as 
does the Migrant Education Resource List and Information 
Network (MERIT). 
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The following are some recomendat font outlining 
ccjpomntt of a eecondary prograai that appear to be 
effective, as well as other *rees in which ii^rovawnt 
could bt aede to ieprove the success of sHgrent students. 

--Establishment of a c o m pre he n sive secondary counseling 
plan, including acedaaic, carver, and individual 
students. 

--A copprahenstw career experience/work-study program. 

— Developawnt of parent education programs . 

— Ii^pcoved identification and recruitment of interstate 

students and dropouts. 
••District policies that recognize Migrant students 1 

special needs* 
••Increased options for credit accrual. 

With these efforts, we hope that migrant students will 
grow to contribute to the intellectual productivity end 
weelth of this country, as their pe rents have contributed 
to its agricultural productivity and wealth. 
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The Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Model 



Overview 

Traditional organizational patterns for school guidance 
have emphasized the position and duties of the counselor 
or the therapeutic process of counseling, at the expense of 
a coherent programmatic focus. As a consequence, guid- 
ance has been widely regarded as an ancillary support 
service, rather than as an integral part of education. This 
pattern has pieced counselors in a remedial and reactive 
rote, a role in which their duties were Hl-defined, large 
blocks of time were spent working with a small number of 
students, and they were likely to be saddled with extra 
administrative and clerical duties, such as scheduling and 
record keeping. 

In response to this widespread lack of an appropriate orga- 
nizational structure, Norman C. Gysbers and associates at 
the University of Missouri (Columbia) developed a 
Comprehensive Guidance Program Model that has been 
adopted by schools and statewide educational agencies 
throughout the country, from Alaska to New Hampshire 
(Starr & Gysbers, 1988). The purpose of the model is to 
help districts develop comprehensive and eystematic 
developmental guidance programs, kindergarten through 
grade twelve, it is also to provide guidance with specific 
educational content, with accountability for attaining 
certain student competencies* When fully implemented, 
the program allows counselors to devote all their time to 
the program, thus eliminating many of the non-guidance 
related tasks that they now carry out 

What Are the Components of the Program? 

The Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program Model 
has two major parts: structural and programmatic. The 
etruetural part has five components: Definition and 
Philosophy, Facilities, Advisory Council, Resources, and 
Staffing Patterns and Budget This part addresses adminis- 
trative aspects of the program that do not involve contact 
with students, but are essential in maintaining the adminis- 
trative and structural integrity of the overall program. 

Thj programmatic part has four components: Guidance 
Curriculum, Individual Planning, Responsive Services, and 
System Support. The Guidance Curriculum consists of 
structured developmental experiences presented system- 
atically through classroom activities, to provide students 
with knowledge of normal growth and development and to 
promote good mental health and assist them in acquiring 
life skills. The curriculum is organized around (1) career 
planning and exploration; (2) knowledge of self and others; 
and (3) educational development 

The Individual Planning component consists of activities 
that help ail students set goals, plan, and manage their 
own learning, as well as their personal and career devel- 
opment Conversely, the Responsive Services component 



consists of activities to meet students' immediate needs 
sr<* concerns, whether these require counseling, con- 
ton, referral, or information. 

The System Support component consists of management 
activities that establish, maintain, and enhance the guid- 
ance program as a whole through professional develop- 
ment, staff and community relations, consultation with 
teachers, advisory councils, community outreach, program 
management and research and development. 

What Is the Content of the Comprehensive 
Guidance Program Model? 

The Comprehensive Guidance Program Model is predi* 
cated on the concept of life career development, defined 
as self-development through the integration of roles, 
settings, and events in a person's life (Gysbers & Moore, 
1975). (The concept of "career* refers to one's whole life, 
and not just occupation.) The program emphasizes three 
domains of human growth in life career development: self- 
knowledge and interpersonal skills; life roles, settings, and 
events; and life career planning. 

In the self-knowledge and interpersonal skills domain, the 
focus is on helping students to understand and accept 
themselves and others, and to become aware of their per* 
sonal characteristics — interests, aspirations, and abilities. 
Through learning about the interactive relationship of self 
and environment, they learn how to create and maintain 
relationships, and they develop personal standards and a 
sense of purpose in life. 

The second domain emphasizes various life roles (learner, 
citizen, consumer), settings (home, school, work, and com- 
munity), and events Gob entry, marriage, retirement) in 
which students participate over their life span. This domain 
f reuses on the sociological, psychological, and economic 
structure of their world, and encourages students to over- 
come stereotypes and plan for the future. 

The Life Career Planning domain is designed to help 
students understand that decision making and planning 
are important tasks in everyday life. 5 udents learn of the 
many occupations and industries m the work world. 
Students also develop skills in gathering information from 
relevant sources and using that information to make 
reasoned decisions. Students are also encouraged to 
assess their personal values as these relate to prospective 
plans and decisions. 

Who Should Be involved in the Program? 

Counselors, teachers, administrators, parents, students, 
community members, and business and tabor personnel 
all have roles to play as human resources in the guidance 
program. While counselors provide the services and 
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coordinate the program, they must enlist the involvement, 
cooperation, and support of teachers and administrators 
for the program to be successful, for the program is predi- 
cated on an assumption that guidance Is central to the 
educational process. To involve parents, community mem- 
bers, and business and labor personnel, e school- 
community advisory committee can be formed to provide 
recommendations and support services to counselors and 
others involved in the program. 

The involvement of the teaching staff is critical, so teach- 
ers should have the opportunity to volunteer for active 
participation in program planning and implementation. 
Counselors and teachers should work together to plan the 
delivery of the guidance curriculum, so that guidance 
learning activities are presented in the appropriate content 
areas, and so that teachers do not feel displaced by 
counselors in the classroom. 



What Facilities Ara Needed? 

Furthermore, to make the guidance curriculum, individual 
planning, responsive services, and system support compo- 
nents function effectively, the program requires a new way 
to organize guidance program facilities. Besides the usual 
individual offices for one-to-one counseling sessions, the 
program requires reorganization of space into a guidance 
center, which brings together guidance information and 
resources and makes them accessible to students. Such a 
center could also be used for such activities as group 
sessions and self-exploration. The guidance center oouid 
also include a library and/or computerized database, 
providing advice and materials for career planning, educa- 
tional opportunities, community involvement, and recrea- 
tional opportunities. 

How Can Schools Best Implement a 
Comprehensive Guidance Program? 

Step 1. Sell the model to the counselors in the depart- 
ment, since those participating in it must feel some owner- 
ship. According to Gloria Morgan, who has implemented 
the Missouri model in two high schools, approximately 
three years is needed to implement a comprehensive guid- 
ance program (Gysbers, 1990). Because many counselors 
and administrators resist change, it is essential to lay the 
groundwork for implementation by thoroughly discussing 
the program in advance with all affected staff members. 

Step 2. Develop an inservice workshop for teachers, so 
that faculty will understand and support the purposes of 
the Comprehensive Guidance Program. 

Step 3. Launch a public relations program to inform 
students, parents, and the community about proposed 
changes in the guidance program. This can be done 
through workshops, talks at local civic groups, newspaper 
articles, and even local television spots. 

Step 4. Conduct a thorough assessment of the current 
guidance program, including available resources, both 
human and financial. This means evaluating the time and 
task allocation of the counseling staff, and taking inventory 
of materials. 

Step 5. Conduct a needs asaeesment, including a 
survey of students, parents, and teachers, in order to help 
counselors idsntify important program categories and 
competencies in the three major areas around which the 



guidance curriculum is organized: career planning and 
exploration, knowledge of self and others, and educational 
and vocational development. The self-assessment and 
needs evaluation both provide baseline information to use 
in designing the new program along the lines of the model, 
but in a way that addresses the needs of each school. 

Step 6. Develop the guidance curriculum, introducing 
specific competencies sequentially. In the initial planning 
stapes of the curriculum, it is best to concentrate on 
cooperative departments and teachers, and to plan the 
entire year's curriculum in advance, if possible. The guid- 
ance curriculum is usually the most difficult part of the 
program to implement, because it must fit in with existing 
curricular constraints, and must overcome the reluctance 
of teachers to give up class time or to alter and supple- 
ment their existing instructional plans. It is thus essential to 
seek administrative support, be well organized, and give 
teachers as much advance notice as possible. 

Step 7. Establish a coherent annual evaluation pro- 
cedure that assesses attainment of student competencies, 
personnel performance, and the achievement of program 
goals. 

In Summary 

According to Gysbers and Henderson (1988), the Compre- 
hensive Guidance Model Is intended, above all, to lead to 
guidance activities and structured group experiences for ail 
students, and to de-emphasize administrative, clerical 
tasks, reliance on reactive personal counseling, and 
limited accountability. To fully implement the model 
program, it is essential that a'* constituencies understand 
the following characteristics: 

e that the program is oriented toward overall student 
development, rather than ad hoc crisis management; 

• that the four programmatic components constitute 
100% of the counselor's activities, with no add-ons; 

• that guidance is an integral part of the overall curricu- 
lum, and not an ancillary service; 

• 'hat the focus is on the program, rather than the coun- 
selor's position, and on education, rather than clinical 
or agency-based assistance. 
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Mixed-Age Groups in Early Childhood 

Education 

Demetra Evangelou 



The pnctice of educating children in mixed-age groups in 
early JhtWnood education, including the primary grades, 
has i long history. Mixed-age grouping has also been 
known as heterogeneous, muHi-age. vertical, ungraded or 
nongraded, and family grouping. Cross-age tutoring is 
another method of altering traditional ways of grouping 
children in their early years. 

If current trends in maternal employment continue, increas- 
ing numbers of young children will spend larger proportions 
of their preschool years in care outside of their homes 
(Kate, 1988). Young children who are cared for at home 
are unlikely to spend large amounts of time in groups of 
children of the same age. Natural family units are typically 
heterogeneous in age. The family group provides an mem- 
bers with the opportunity to observe, emulate and initiate 
a wide range of competencies. 

It is assumed that the wider the range of competencies 
manifested in a mixed-age group, the greater the oppor- 
tunities for group members to develop relationships and 
friendships with others who match, complement, or sup- 
plement the participants' own needs and styles. The 
greater diversity of maturity and competence present in a 
mixed-age group, as compared to a same-age group, 
provides a sufficient number of models to allow most 
participants to identify models suitable for their learning. 

Given that spontaneously formed peer groups are typically 
heterogeneous in composition, the separation of children 
into same-age groups in early childhood education settings 
is questionable. This grouping practice is based on the 
assumption that chronological age is the single most 'en- 
able developmental index. This assumption has led to the 
extensive screening and testing related to kindergarten 
entrance. But developmental indexes other than 
chronological age— indexes such as social, emotional, and 
cognitive level of maturity— can be used. 

Advantages of Mixed-Age Classes 

In mixed-age classes, it may be easier for kindergarten and 
preschool teachers to resist the "push-down" tendency— 
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the trend to introduce the primary school curriculum into 
kindergarten and preschool classes (Gallagher & Coche, 
1987). Because mixed-age grouping invites cooperation 
and other prosocial behaviors, the discipline problems of 
cor»petitive environments can often be minimized. 

A mixture of ages within a class can be particularly 
desirable for children functioning below age group norms 
in some areas of their development. These children may 
find it less stressful to interact with younger peers than with 
same-age peers. Such interactions can enhance younger 
children's motivation and self-confidence. 

Social Development In Mixed-Age Groups 

Prosocial behaviors are often treated as indices of social 
development. Prosocial behaviors such as help-giving, 
sharing, and turn-taking facilitate interaction and promote 
socialization. Social perceptions also play an important 
role in the development of social competence. They are an 
essential part of a child's increasing social awareness. The 
formation of friendships is often based on a child's percep- 
tions of the roles of peers in a variety of social contexts. 

Research evidence suggests that children of different ages 
are usually aware of differences and attributes associated 
with age. Consequently, both younger arid older children 
in mixed-age groups differentiate their expectationr 
depending on the ages of the participants. Interaction in 
mixed-age groups elicits prosocial behaviors that are im- 
portant in the social development of the young child 

A number of studies indicate that mixed-age grouping can 
provide remedial benefits for at-risk children. For example, 
it has been established that children are more iikely to 
exhibit prosocial behaviors (Whiting. 1983) and or.er in- 
struction (Ludeke & Hartup, 1983) to younger peers than 
to age-mates. Children are also more likely to establish 
friendships (Hartup, 1976) and exhibit aggression with 
age-mates, and to display dependency with older children 
The availability of younger and therefore less threatening 
peers in mixed-age groups offers the possibility of remedial 
effects for children whose social development is at risk. 
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Cognitive Development In M4xed-age Groups 

Research suggests that the effect of mixed-age grouping 
on cognition is Hkety to derive from the cognitive conflict 
arising from children's interaction with peers of different 
levels of cognitive maturity. In their discussion of cognitive 
conflict, Brown and PaUnscar (1986) make the point that 
the contribution of such cognitive conflict to (earning is not 
simply that the less- informed child imitates the more 
knowfedgeabte one. The interaction between the children 
leads the less-informed member to internalize new under- 
standings. 

Along the same lines, Vygotsky (1978) maintains that the 
internalization of new understandings, or ccgn We restruc- 
turing, occurs when concepts are actually transformer* and 
not mer^V replicated. According to Vygotsky, interraliza- 
tton takes place when children interact within the "zone of 
proximal development." Vygotsky (1978) defines this zone 
as "the distance between the actual development level as 
determined by independent problem solving and the level 
of potential development as determined through problem 
solving under adult guidance or in collaboration with more 
capable peers" (p.86). 

Slavin (1987) suggests that in terms of the Vygotskian 
concept of the "zone of proximal development," the dis- 
crepancy between what an individual can do with and 
without assistance can be the basis for cooperative peer 
efforts that result in cognitive gains. In Slavin's view, "col- 
laborative activity among children promotes growth be- 
cause children of similar ages are likely to be operating 
within one another's zones of proximal development, 
modeling in the collaborating group behaviors more ad- 
vanced than those they could perform as individuals" (p. 
1162). Brown and Reeve (1985) maintain that instruction 
aimed at a wide range of abilities allows the novice to learn 
at his own rate and to manage various cognitive challenges 
in the presence of "experts." 

implications for Early Childhood Education 

Mixed-age interaction among young children can offer a 
variety of developmental benefits to all participants. How- 
ever, this is not to suggest that merely mixing children of 
different ages in a group will guarantee that the benefits 
mentioned earlier will be realized. Before grouping, one 
must consider the optimum age range, the proportion of 
older to younger children, the allocation of time to the 
mixed-age group and the curriculum and teaching 
strategies that will maximize the educational benefits for 



the group. The empirical data on the educational principles 
that should guide instruction in mixed-age environments 
are not yet available. When the data become available, 
they should support the position that mixed-age group 
interaction can have unique adaptive, facilitating and en- 
riching effects on children's development. 
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by Ina V.5. Mullis, NAEP, Educational Testing Service 



Since 1969, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) has been assessing what public and 
private school students know and can do in a variety of 
curriculum areas f including mathcm. es, reading, 
science, writing, U.S. history, and geography. In 1988, 
Congress added a new dimension to NAEP by 
authorizing, on a trial basts, voluntary participation in 
state-level assessments in 1990 and 1992. With the 
President's Summit on Education, the resultant 
education goals, and the addition of the state assessment 
program, NAEP is playing an increasingly visible role 
in measuring student achievement. 

This digest describes how NAEP is organized and 
what is included in a typical NAEP assessment. It also 
looks at how NAEP selects students for its assessments 
and how the results from an assessment ate used. 

How Is NAEP Organized and Managed? 

NAEP is a congressionaUy-mandated project of the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), U.S. 
Department of Education. NCES carries out the NAEP 
project <brough competitive awards to qualified 
organizations. NCES awarded the operational contract 
for conducting die 1990 and 1992 assessments to 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) ~ who is responsible 
for printing, open-ended scoring, and scanning - and its 
subcontractor, Westat, Inc. ~ who is responsible for 
data collection. In addition to coordinating operational 
activities, ETS develops the assessment instruments, 
analyzes the assessment results, and works with NCES 
staff to prepare the reports on student achievement. 

The National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) 
formulates policy guidelines for NAEP. NAGB's 
composition is specified by law, and its 24 members 
include teachers, curriculum specialists, state legislators, 
governors, measurement experts, chief state school 
officers, state and local school board members, school 
superintendent - 4a*c?pals, and repr e s entatives from 
business and . ;neral public* 

NAGB selects the subject areas to be assessed, in 
addition to those specified by Congress; develops 
assessment objectives and specifications; ensures that all 



NAEP items are free from racial, gender, or cultural 
bias; and identifies appropriate achievement goals for 
students. NAGB also awards contracts for technical 
advice. For example, NAGB awarded a contract to the 
Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) to 
manage the consensus process to develop NAEP's 1992 
reading objectives and item specifications. 

What Is Covered in a Typical NAEP 
Assessment? 

The NAEP objectives underlying each assessment 
typically take the form of frameworks or matrices 
delineating the important content and process areas to be 
assessed. For example: 

• The mathematics frame wk is a five by three 
matrix specifying five content areas 
Numbers and Operations; Measurement 
Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and 
Probability; and Algebra and Functions - and 
three process or ability areas — conceptual 
understanding, procedural knowledge, and 
problem solving. 

• The reading framework includes reading for 
three primary purposes ~ for literary 
experience, for information, and for performing 
a task. The process dimension includes 
fluency, constructing meaning (forming an 
initial understanding of the text and developing 
an interpretation of it), and elaborating and 
responding critically (reflecting on and 
responding to the text as well as demonstrating 
a critical stance). 

As part of the legislatively-mandated consensus 
process used to rsgularly update NAEP objectives and 
item specificatioiis, the contractors hired by NAEP 
indicate the percentages of assessment items that should 
be devoted to measuring various aspects of the 
frameworks. For more recent assessments, 
recommendations have emphasized measuring higher 
ordet skills and understandings. 

The assessment instruments, which are generally 
administered in group settings, include a variety of 
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multiple-choice and open-ended items. Here is a sample 
of the tasks the students perform: 

• During the mathematics assessment, students 
are allowed to use calculators and protractors or 
rulers, and the instrument asks for open-ended 
responses to complex problems. 

• The reading assessment will break new ground 
by presenting longer, naturally occurring 
passages and increasing the proportion of 
open-ended questions to fill nearly half of the 
assessment. Using the Integrated Reading 
Performance Record, NAEP will also assess 
fluency in oral reading and will conduct a 
portfolio study based on interviews of 
individual fourth-grade students. 

• Based entirety on student writing samples, the 
writing assessment includes a variety of 
prompts addressing different purposes for 
writing. Students' responses are evaluated for 
task accomplishment, overall fluency, and 
mechanical correctness. 

• The science assessment includes a variety of 
open-ended questions, some of which ask 
students to describe their conceptions of 
scientific inquiry and to draw conclusions about 
scientific phenomena and events. 

How Are Students Selected for Participation 
in NAEP? 

In 1990, approximately 87,000 students participated 
in the national assessment and another 100,000 
participated in the state assessments of eighth grade 
mathematics. Considering the planned expansion of the 
state assessment program, NAEP anticipates that in 
1992 the assessments will involve approximately 
419,000 students in 12,000 schools. 

The details of the sampling procedures for the 
national and state assessments differ in the following 
respects: 

• For the national assessment, NAEP uses a 
four-stage sampling design: (1) primary 
sampling units are identified; (2) schools are 
enumerated within the primary sampling units 
and randomly selected; (3) students are 
randomly selected from those schools; (4) those 
students are assigned to assessments in different 
subject areas. 

• For the state assessments, the schools in each 
state are enumerated, stratified, and randomly 
selected; then, students are listed and randomly 
selected, and assigned to assessment sessions. 



How Does NAEP Reduce the Burden on 
Participating Schools and Students? 

All NAEP data are collected by trained 
administrators. For the national assessments, Westat, 
Inc. trains its own field staff to collect the data, thus 
reducing the burden on participating schools. However, 
according to the NAEP legislation, each participating 
state must collect data for the trial state assessments. 
Westat achieves uniformity of procedures across states 
through training and quality-control monitoring. 

NAEP uses matrix sampling to reduce the burden 
for participating students. In matrix sampling, the total 
pool of assessment questions is divided, and portions are 
given to different but equivalent samples of students. 
Thus, not all students are asked to answer all questions. 
This system provides broad coverage of each curriculum 
area teing assessed, while each student invests only 
about an hour in the assessment. 

How Are NAEP Results Analyzed and 
Reported? 

NAEP results are known as The Nation's Report 
Card. NAEP also publishes results in a series of 
widely-disseminated reports that summarize achievement 
across items and describe relationships between 
achievement and a variety of background characteristics. 
In addition, NAEP provides information about the 
percentage of students who give acceptable responses to 
each item. 

NAEP objectives, reports, technical documentation, 
and complete publications lists are available from 
Educational Testing Service, P.O. Box 6710, Princeton, 
NJ 08541. 

Additional Reading 

Johnson, Eugene O. and Rebecca Zwick, The NAEP 
1988 Technical Report. Princeton, NJ: Educational 
Testing Service, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, 1990. 

Mullis, Ina V.S., The NAEP Guide: A Description of 
the Content and Methods of the 1990 and 1992 
Assessments. Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing 
Service, National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, 1990. 
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The Nature of Children's Play 

David Fernie 



In play, children expand their understanding of themselves 
and others, their knowledge of the physical world, and their 
ability to communicate with peers and adults. This digest 
discusses children's play and its relationship to develop- 
mental growth from infancy to middle childhood ■ The digest 
also suggests ways in which educators and other adults 
can support children's play. 

Sensorimotor Play 

in what Piaget (1962) aptly described as sensorimotor 
practice play, infants and toddlers experiment with bodily 
sensation *nd motor movements, and with objects and 
people. By 6 months of age , infants have developed simple 
but consistent action schemes through trial and error and 
much practice. Infants use action schemes, such as push- 
ing and grasping, to make interesting things happen. An 
infant will push a ball and make it roll in order to experience 
the sensation and pleasure of movement. 

As children master new motor abilities, simple schemes 
are coordinated to create more complex play sequences. 
Older infants will push a ball, crawl after it, and retrieve it. 
When infants of 9 months are given an array of objects, 
they apply the same limited actions to ail objects and see 
how they react. By pushing various objects, an infant 
learns that a ball rolls away, a mobile spins, and a rattle 
makes noise. At about 1 2 months, objects bring forth more 
specific and differentiated actions. At this age, children will 
throw or kick a ball, but will shake rattles. 

In a toddler's second year, there is growing awareness of 
the functions of objects in the social world. The toddler puts 
a cup on a saucer and a spoon in her mouth. During the 
last half of this year, toddlers begin to represent their world 
symbolically as they transform and invent objects and 
roles. They may stir an imaginary drink and offer it to some- 
one (Bergen, 1988). Adults initiate and support such play. 
They may push a baby on a swing or cheer its first awkward 
steps. Children's responses regulate the adult's actions. If 
the swing is pushed too high, a child's cries will guide the 
adult toward a gentler approach. In interactions with adults 
such as peekaboo, children learn to take turns, act with 
others, and engage others in play. 
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Pretend Play 

As children develop the ability to represent experience 
symbolically, pretend play becomes a prominent activity. 
In this complex type of play, children carry out action plans, 
take on roles, and transform objects as they express their 
ideas and feelings about the social world (Garvey, 1984). 

Action plans are blueprints for the ways in which actions 
and events are related and sequenced. Family- related 
themes in action plans are popular with young children, as 
are action plans for treating and healing and for averting 
threats. 

Roles are indentities children assume in play. Some roles 
are functional: necessary for a certain theme. For example, 
taking a trip requires passengers and a driver. Family roles 
such as mother father and baby are popular, and are in- 
tegrated into elaborate play with themes related to familiar 
home activities. Children also assume stereotyped charac- 
ter roles drawn from the larger culture, such as nurse, and 
fictional character roles drawn from books and television, 
such as He-Man. Play related to these roles tends to be 
more predictable and restricted than play related to direct 
experiences such as family life (Garvey, 1984). 

As soctodramatic play emerges, objects begin to influence 
the roles children assume. For example, household imple- 
ments trigger family-related roles and action plans, but 
capes stimulate superhero play. Perceptually bound 
younger children may be aided by the provision of realis- 
tic objects (Fein, 1981). Even three-year-olds can invent 
and transform objects to conform to plans. 

By the age of four or five, children's ideas about the social 
world initiate most pretend play. While some pretend play 
is solitary or shared with adults, preschoolers' pretend or 
sociodramatic play is often shared with peers in the school 
or neighborhood. To implement and maintain pretend play 
episodes, a great deal of shared meaning must be 
negotiated among children. Play procedures may be tafced 
about explicitly, or signaled subtly in role-appropriate ac- 
tion or dialogue. Players often make rule-like statements 
to guide behavior ("You have to finish your dinner, baby"). 
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Potential conflicts are negotiated. Though meanings in 
play often reflect real world behavior, they also incorporate 
children's interpretations and wishes. The child in a role 
who orders a steak and piece of candy from a pretend 
menu is not directly copying anything he has seen before. 

Construction play with symbolic themes is also popular 
with preschoolers, who use blocks and miniature cars and 
people to create model situations related to their ex- 
perience. 

A kind of play with motion, rough and tumble play, is 
popular in preschool years. In this play, groups of children 
run, jump, and wrestle. Action patterns call for these be- 
haviors to be performed at a high pitch. Adults may worry 
that such play will become aggressive, and they should 
probably monitor it. Children who participate in this play 
become skilled in their movements, distinguish between 
real and feigned aggression, and learn to regulate each 
other's activity (Garvey. 1984). 

Gams* with Rules 

Children become interested in formal games with peers by 
age five or younger. Older children's more logical and so- 
cialized ways of thinking make it possible for them to play 
games together. Games with rules are the most prominent 
form of play during middle childhood (Piaget, 1962). 

The main organizing element in game play consists of ex- 
plicit rules which guide children's group behavior. Game 
play is very organized in comparison to sociodramatic play. 
Games usually involve two or more sides, competition, and 
agreed-upon criteria for determining a winner. Children use 
games flexibly to meet social and intellectual needs. For 
example, choosing sides may affirm friendship and a peck- 
ing order. Games provide children with shared activities 
and goals. Children often negotiate rules in order to create 
the game they wish to play (King, 1986). They can learn 
reasoning strategies and skids from strategy games like 
checkers. In these games, children must consider at the 
same time both offensive alternatives and the need for 
defense. Many card games encourage awareness of math- 
ematics and of the psychology of opponents. Such games 
can be intellectually motivating parts of pre- and primary 
school curriculum (Kamii & DeVries, 1980. Kamii, 1985). 

The Adult Role In Children's Play 

These general guidelines may be helpful: 

• Value children's play and talk to children about their 
play. Adults often say "I like the way you're working," but 
rarely. "I like the way you're playing." 



• Play with children when it is appropriate, especially 
during the early years. If adults pay attention to and 
engage in children's play, children get the message that 
play is valuable. 

• Create a playful atmosphere. It is important for adults to 
provide materials which children can explore and adapt 
in play. 

• When play appears to be stuck or unproductive, offer a 
new prop, suggest new roles, or provide new experien- 
ces, such as a field trip. 

• Intervene to ensure safe play. Even in older children's 
play, social conflicts often occur when children try to 
negotiate. Adults can help when children cannot solve 
these conflicts by themselves (Caldwell, 1977). Adults 
should identify play which has led to problems for par- 
ticular children. They should check materials and equip- 
ment for safety. Finally, adults should make children 
aware of any hidden risks in physical challenges they 
set for themselves. 
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THE NINTH GRADE— A PRECARIOUS TIME FOR THE 
POTENTIAL DROPOUT 

The ninth grade is difficult for most students, and can he devastating for those who are 
anyway at risk. Not only are ninth grade studenis at an uncomfortable stage of 
adolescence, but the first year of high school demands a new degree of academic 
seriousness. Since high school graduation depends almost entirely on earning a specific 
number of credits, there are suddenly less flexible rules for promotion or retention. 
Moreover, the ninth grade traditionally is heavy with required courses. 

The difficulty of the ninth grade is often increased in school districts where ninth 
graders are he youngest in a four-year senior high school. Older students can intimidate 
and tease, as well as offer both temptations and dangers in the form of gangs, drugs, and 
sex. For example, after ninth graders were integrated into a Seattle high school, changing 
it from a tnree- to a four-year school, the ninth grade students showed a marked increase 
in both aosenteeism and dropping out over the next three years.' 

A rise in both academic failures and dropping out highlight the precariousness of the 
ninth grade Statistics from the State of Georgia show that a fifth of all K- 12 students who 
are not promoted, and a quarter of all K- 12 dropouts, arc ninth graders. ; In a sample of 
30 New York City high schools (which begin with the ninth grade), 40 percent of the ninth 
traders failed two or more of their courses.' 
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Who is at Risk ! 

Not surprisingly, the difficulties of flic transition efteel most heavily students who 
already suffer from attendance, discipline, and academic problems- -those already at risk 
to drop out. For these students, the new high school can offer proof that school is too try- 
ing or alien, and that they cannot succeed. Those who do drop out ha\c usually been 
retained at least a year along the was and ha\c been "simply waiting for their 16th birth- 
day so that they can legitimately leave." 4 

l:\cn for those students who don't Icau- school right awa>. the first vcar of high school 
can predict early school leaving. In the New York City sample ot ninth graders, "at least 
halt of the students who wen l on io drop out had entirely unsatisfactory first-term 
teeords; excessively absent, and failing all or nearly all of theit course." 4 

Strategies for Holding Onto Ninth draders 

Over the last several years, often as pan of diopout prevention piogramx, school 
districts have experimented with a numbei of strategics to alleviate the most obvious 
sources of trouble in the ninth grade. Some of these strategies demand restructuring for all 
ninth graders; others are aimed at small groups of students who may find the transition to 
high school particularly difficult: 



Improving articulation between the earlier years of schooling 
and high school. As the problems of a lack of coordination be- 
tween the academic and behavioral demands of elementary, 
junior or middle school, and high school have become clear to 
administratorsin many school districts, administrators ha\e 
made a number of attempts to create better coordination, such 
as: 

• Meetings have been initiated between middle school and 
high school staff to improve curriculum planning, and middle 
school administrators have joined elementary and high school 
curriculum planning teams, 

• Principals at all three levels have begun to \i\it schools at 
the other levels in their districts. 

• Counseling programs are being coordinated to take into 
consideration changes in students as they mature. as well as 
changes in expectations of school staff. 



Deferring required courses. Commonly, the majority of ninth 
grade courses are required for high school graduation. This 
means that students cannot take courses that might offer 
pleasure or relief, and a student who fails one or more courses 
can easily feel that his or her academic chances arc over. 

However, shifting some required courses upward 10 the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades gives ninth graders more 
room for elect ives, while at tlv: same time providing upper class 
members with fuller anu more challenging course loads.' 



Decreasing alienation <>) the high school. Breaking down the 
large high school into small, stable umtsand ensuring personal 
attention can decrease alienation in the ninth grade. 

• Students can be given hotneronnt /r</< hers who also tunc 
iron as mentors and personal guides. 

• Schedules can be modified, estmdorj daw peitotls and 
lessening the need lor students to nunc Irom class to class 
every 50 or 60 minutes. 

• Schools can create clusters of student* who remain 
together through two 01 three subject*, in what is sometimes 
known a* him A finrjtamminu. Several in ban districts use 
block programs m the mornings and save the afternoons lor 
cultural enrichment, woik. internships, or koumclmg. 

• Special utti'inuti u s< hunfs ;nid nuni-M hunls can be created 
tor students whose pnor academic achievement, attend 
ance and or hefuoior indicate that thev arc disaltected. 
Newark, lor example, runs an alternative school. Project 
Opportunity lor ninth grade repeaters who would otherwise 
be likelv to drop out. Its key features are a more structured 
school day smaller classes, more individualized instruction, a 
greater and more interdiseiplinut y locus on basic skills, and ex- 
tensive taniiK school imoUcnii'nt.' 
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Sensitizing teachers. All teachers can be made more sensitive to 
the problems of ninth graders, Schools can give their best and 
most experienced teachers the ninth grade assignments, rather 
than their newest and least experienced teachers, as is com* 
monly the case. 



( renting alternatives to retention before the ninth grade. 

Although retention in the early grades may give an immature 
student time to mature/ it more often results in stigma, low 
esteem, and waning motivation,' 0 without offering any signifi- 
cant long- or short-term gains, 1 '• In fact, some feel that being 
overage appears to exacerbate the tendency of at risk students 
to drop out. ' 

Alternatives to retention in the early grades can allow 
students to learn new material at their needed pace. In the 
middle school years, programs can he created that help seventh 
grade students who should he in the ninth grade to complete 
three years' work in two years. 

The Hartford Public School Systems runs Project Bridge 
tor seventh grade students whose average age is 16. and who 
are likely candidates for dropping out. I he program includes 
an intensive academic program that lasts two school > ars, as 
well as a six-week summer lemediaiion and work program.' * 



Special programs to orient middle school students to high 
school. Main school districts t hit i have a middle school high 
sjrool configuration have begun to provide a variety of pro- 
grams to smooth the passage Irom eighth grade to high 
sjiool. 1 lo ensure Hurl students receive the benefit of these 
pMH'iams, sonic school districts have stopped their policy of 
allowing siiulenis to cutei the ninth grade mid-year. 

• I//*'/ wiionl at mate* can be ottered at the high school 
toi eight li iMade school sitidcnis. 

• Small groups o! middle school students can be taken on 
\ tstfs ft* hrji v< htftt/s io meet I acuity, tour the building, receive 
a general orientation, and possibly be assigned a high school 
>tudenf mentor . 

• Shut/tnuo*:, in which a middle school student follows a 
hiL'h school student throughout pan or all ot ilie school day, 
wan acquaint student* wnh what their high school davs will be 
like. 

•dninhtttun juu^umis can be created tor incoming 
Mtulents t hat may run horn as little as the first clay of high 
-choot. io one day a month, oi even the entire semester. In 
Seattle, orient. rtron takes the tonn oi a semester long course 
Mr .ill enter me ninth ftaders whoso title. "Route 19XX'\ 
denotes the veai thev will graduate. Classes are small, and 
topics include especial ions and rules for academic and social 
behavior, possible couises ot study, school organization and 
tradition, sell awareness, multicultural human relations, 
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decision-making about drugs, study skills, and career plan- 
ning. Since the program's inception, a 22-28 percent dropout 
rate has been reduced to 12 percent." 

• Orientation programs for parents can parallel those for 
the students, so that parents can be actively involved in the 
students* progress through high school. 

In one school district, monthly programs during the 
freshman year get parents involved as chapcroncs, on an ad- 
visory committee, and in various projects that culminate in 
graduation. Parents become well informed about the grading 
system and strategies for remediation, as well as about courses 
of study and the timing of preparation for various college or 
career plans. ■* 

• Upper dass students can also be worked with, in meetings 
of the student body, in clubs, and in small groups to dcciease 
intimidation and to create a greater receptivitv toward the in 
coming ninth graders. 

K&sing the Transition— a Multiple Approach 

Although going from middle or junior high school to high 
school cannot be entirely without stress even lor the good stu- 
dent, a number of approaches, either alone, or m combina- 
tion, can help the at risk student. Currently, districts around 
the country have implemented such strategies as creating social 
linkages, ensuring academic articulation, deferring required 
courses, creating block programs, sensitizing teachers, and 
♦.rearing alternatives to retention all ease the transition lot 
students without requiring \asi changes in the basic sluiciuic 
of the high school. 
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NURTURING GIFTEDNESS IN YOUNG CHILDREN 



Versions of the following conversation can often be heard 
when young gifted children start school "Bill doesn't belong 
in kindergarten!" the parent cries. "Look, he's reading at the 
fourth grade level and has already learned two-column addi- 
tion." The teacher or principal, having already decided this 
is a "pushy parent," replies, "Well, Mrs. Smith, Bill certainly 
doesn't belong in first grade; he hasn't learned to tie his 
shoelaces, and he can't hold a pencil properly, and he had 
a tantrum yesterday in the halt." 

The problem in this continuing controversy is that both 
parties are usually correct. Some gifted children entering 
kindergarten have acquired academic skids far beyond 
those of their age mates. Such children master the academ- 
ic content of kindergarten when they are 3 years old* How- 
ever, their physical and social development may be similar 
n ;<iat of other 5 year olds, making an accelerated place- 
ment a mismatch as well. The usual solution is to place a 
chi; * like Bill in a program matched to his weaknesses, rath- 
er tnan his strengths. Bill usually ends up in kindergarten, 
- here his advanced intellectual development becomes a 
frustration to his teacher, an embarrassment to his pfte'b, 
and a burden to Bill. 

Educators justify this placement by saying, "Bill needs 
socialization; he's already so far ahead academically, he 
doesn't need anything in that area." There are two major 
problems with this rationale. First, educators are essentially 
telling such students that there is no need for them to learn 
anything in school. The second problem is revealed by ex- 
amining the so-called socialization experienced by a brilliant 
5-year-old like Bill in a kindergarten class of 25 to 30 stu- 
dents. A major component of early socialization involves a 
child's feeling that she or he is accepted by others- 
teachers and children alike, tf the teacher does not validate 
a gifted child's advanced abilities and intellectual interests 
by making them part of the ongoing curriculum, the child ex- 
periences no feelings of acceptance from the teacher. If, as 
is highly likely, this child makes the additional discovery that 
she or he is quite different from most classmates and that 
communication is extremely difficult because of differences 
in vocabulary and modes of expression, then the child miss- 
es peer acceptance as well, in fact, this first school experi- 
ence, which should furnish the impetus for future enthu- 
siasm about learning, can be a dismal failure for the brilliant 
child in a lockstep kindergarten program. Often these chil- 
dren learn to hide or deny their abilities so as to fit in better 
with the other children. Or, they may develop behavioral 
problems or pychosomatic symptoms such as stomach- 
aches and headaches, causing parents to confront the 
school with justifiable concern. 

Understanding Uneven Development 

It is important to remember that these children very often do 
not develop evenly. In fact, young gifted children frequently 
show peaks of extraordinary performance rather than equal- 



ly high skill levels in all cognitive areas. The child who 
learns to read at age 3 or who shows unusually advanced 
spatial reasoning ability, for example, may not be the child 
with the highest IQ or the earliest language development. 
Unique patterns of development can be observed within a 
group of gifted children, and uneven development is fre- 
quently evident in the pattern of a single child, tn some cas- 
es, it seems as though children's abilities develop in spurts, 
gtHed by changes in interest and opportunity. Reading abil- 
ity, for example, might develop almost overnight. Children 
who know all their letters and letter sounds by age 2 1/2 
may remain at that level for some time, perhaps until age 4 
or 5, and then In a matter of months develop fluent reading 
skills at the third or fourth grade level. 

Another area of unevenness in the development of gift- 
ed young children is found in the relationship between ad- 
vanced intellectual development and development of physi- 
cal and social skills. Evidence seems to indicate that 
intellectually gifted children's performance in the physical 
domain may only be advanced to the extent that the physi- 
cal tasks involve cognitive organization. And, although intel- 
lectually advanced children tend to possess some advanced 
social-cognitive skills, they do not necessarily demonstrate 
those skills in their social behavior. In other words, they may 
understand how to solve social conflicts and interact coop- 
eratively but not know how to translate their understanding 
into concrete behavior* 

tt is not uncommon to find gifted young children experi- 
encing a vast gap between their advanced intellectual skills 
and their less advanced physical and emotional competen- 
cies. For example, 4- and 5-year-old children may converse 
intelligently about abstract concepts such as time and death 
and read fluently at the fourth grade level, yet find it difficult 
to hold a pencil or share their toys with others. 

Often these uneven developmental levels can lead to 
extreme frustration, as children find that their limited physi- 
cal skills are not sufficiently developed to carry out the com- 
plex projects they imagined. These children may throw tan- 
trums or even give up on projects without trying. Adult 
guidance in developing coping strategies can help such chil- 
dren set more realistic goals for themselves and learn how 
to solve problems effectively when their original efforts do 
not meet their high expectations. 

Adults, too, can be misled by children's advanced ver- 
bal ability or reasoning skill into expecting equally advanced 
behavior in all other areas. It is unsettling to hold a high- 
level conversation with a 5 year old who then turns around 
and punches a classmate who stole her pencil. Sometimes 
young children's age-appropriate social behavior is inter- 
preted as willful or lazy by parents and teachers whose ex- 
pectations are unrealistically high. The only accurate gener- 
alization that can be made about the characteristics of 
intellectually gifted young children is that they demonstrate 
their unusual intellectual skills in a wide variety of ways and 
that they form an extremely heterogeneous group with re- 
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sped to interests, skill levels in particular areas, social de- 
velopment, and physical abilities. 

Understanding the unique developmental patterns often 
present in gifted young children can help both parents and 
teachers adjust their expectations of academic performance 
to a more reasonable level. 

Choosing a Program or School 

One of the few psychological truths educators and psychol- 
ogists agree on is that the most learning occurs when an 
optimal match between the learner's current understanding 
and the challenge of new (earning material has been care- 
fully engineered. Choosing a program or school for a gifted 
child who masters ideas and concepts quickly but behaves 
(ike a typical 4- or 5-year-old child is itHtead a challenge. 

Many intellectually gifted children master the cognitive 
content of most preschool and kindergarten programs quite 
early. They come to school ready and eager to learn con- 
cepts not usually taught until an older age. However, aca- 
demic tasks designed for older children often require the 
learner to carry out teacher-directed activities while sitting 
still and concentrating on written worksheets. Young chil- 
dren, no matter how bright they are, require active involve- 
ment with learning materials and often do not have the writ- 
ing skills required for above-grade-level work. 

Since many gifted children will hide their abilities in or- 
der to fit in more closely with classmates in a regular pro- 
gram, teachers may not be able to observe advanced intel- 
lectual or academic abilities directly, if a kindergartner 
en«*rs school with fluent reading ability, the parent should 
share this information at the beginning of the year instead of 
waiting until the end of the year to complain that the teacher 
did not find out that the child could read. When parents and 
teachers pool their observations of a child's skills, they be- 
gin to work together to develop appropriate educational op- 
tions for nurturing those abilities. Parents whose children 
have some unusual characteristics that will affect their 
teaming needs have an obligation to share that information 
with educators, just as educators have an obligation to lis- 
ten carefully to parent concerns. 

When the entry level of learners is generally high but 
extremely diverse, an appropriate program must be highly 
individualized. Children should be encouraged to progress 
at their own learning rate, which will result in most cases in 
subject matter acceleration. The program should be broadly 
based, with planned opportunities for development of social, 
physical, and cognitive skills in the informal atmosphere of 
an early childhood classroom. 

One primary task of teachers is to make appropriately 
advanced content accessible to young children, taking into 
account individual social and physical skills. Lessons can be 



broken into short units, activities presented as games, and 
many concepts taught through inquiry-oriented dialogue and 
experimentation with manlpulataWe materials. Language ex- 
perience activities in reading and the use of manipuiatable 
mathematics materials, as described in products such as 
Mathematics Their Way (Baratta-Lorton, 1976), are good 
examples of appropriate curriculum approaches. 

An appropriate learning environment should also offer a 
gifted young child t*e opportunity to discover true peers at 
an early age. Parents of gifted children frequently find that, 
while their child can get along with other children in the 
neighborhood, an intense friendship is likely to develop with 
a more developmental equal peer met in a special class or 
interest-based activity. Such parents may be dismayed to 
discover that this best friend does not live next door but 
across town, and they may wonder whether or not to give in 
to their child's pleas for inconvenient visits. Probably one of 
the most supportive activities a parent can engage in is to 
help a child find a true friend and make the effort required to 
permit the friendship to flower. 

In looking for an appropriate program for their gifted 
preschooler, then, parents must be aware of the teaming 
needs of young children and not be misled by so-called ex- 
perts who advocate rigid academic approaches with an em- 
phasis on rote memorization and repetition. Rather, wise 
parents will took for open-endedness, flexible grouping, and 
opportunities for advanced activities in a program that al- 
lows their child to learn in the company of intellectual peers. 
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I. Ifty Leadership and the Outdoor*? 

For years caape and outdoor program* have served a* 
laboratories for youth leadership development. Young 
people have typically been placed in roles where they are 
called on to initiate projects, supervise case activities, 
or take charge of groqae of people. Most at' program 
depend on young people to essuae key leederwMp rt es in 
their organizations. 

This staff development pattern has been augmented in 
recent years by efforts to transform caaps into leadership 
education settings where not only the juiior staff, but the 
entire outdoor community, is intent on developing leader- 
ship capacities. This digest offers a framework for 
designing youth leadership programs which enploy an outdoor 
setting as a "leadership classroom. 11 Camp leaders, outdoor 
experiential educators, school and college faculty or 
youth agency staff who are interested in nurturing youth 
leaders and who see a role for outdoor settings in the 
process should find this digest useful. 

II. Born in the U.S.A.: that is there to live for? 
Crowing ip has never been easy and in recent years the 

transition to adulthood has become even wore problematic. 
Cone are the classic agrarian patterns of apprenticeship 
and mentoring by adults which led to a series of inter- 
mediate jobs and, finally, a career track. 

Instead of moving steadily to full adult responsi- 
bilities, many ytxng adults are caught in an isolated, 
relatively unproductive period of life where little is 
expected of them except to prepare for the next, more 
useful stage. Moreover, instead of viewing adults as 
essential allies in their journey, older people are often 
perceived as judgmental and non-accepting barriers to 
progress. A 1985 Minnesota Youth Poll which sought 
opinions from over 2,000 high school students throughout 
Minnesota revealed that over 66X felt adults had a negative 
view of them. The study was replicated in the Chicago area 
where nearly identical results were obtained. 

Society has responded to the alienation of modem 
youth by focusing almost exclusively on the fallout; drug 
use, dropouts, unwanted pregnancy, suicide, and crime. 
Massive resources have been mobilized to deal with the 
"problem of youth. This medical model of responding to 
the illness rather than creating a proactive climate of 
wellness for youth has become dominant over the past 30 



years and successes have been few. 

Although not the prevailing approach, there is a 
countervailing chorus sqpporting "positive youth devel- 
opment" as a means of engaging alienated youth. Key to 
this model is the need to treat young people as resources 
and leaders in the ccamunity rather than as afflictions 
requiring treatment. You* people, in this approach, are 
asked to serve on comauitty boards, to design service 
projects, and to play a more active role in the governance 
of their schools. 

With interest growing in this style of youth devel- 
opment a d ema nd has been created for leadership training to 
prepare youth for expanded community roles. Canpt and 
outdoor programs are well positioned to play an increas- 
ingly important part in offering youth leadership programs 
appropriate to this newfound interest area. 

Hi. Adult Leadership Development 

Creating a youth leadership program in an outdoor 
setting requires some understanding of leadership theory. 
Unfortunately, most of the literature has been developed 
around business or military applications. 

Leadership theorists typically categorize leaders on 
the basis of how they accomplish tasks and/or how they 
arrive at positions where they can perform the tasks. Some 
basic categories for leadership theory and their 
definitions are: 

Trait Theory? Since leaders are presumed born to lead, 
leadership is assisted to involve building on existing 
strengths. 

Situational Lt-frtMr? A popular approach now making the 
lecture circuit, situational leadership is matching 
different styles to differing settings. 
CfeMBiHtiflai leadership: In this style, being a leader 
is related to a rot* in an organization. Position thus 
defines the leader. 

Powers Leadership is assailed to be a function of power, of 
making things happen. 

Ethicel Aiauammiifs Mere, morals, ethics and reflection 
form the basis of leadership. Concern for the "good 11 of 
others is central to this understanding of leadership. 

A typical leadership education course involves review 
of these leadership theories, personal assessment using 
instruments like the Myers-Srfggs personelity inventory, 
simulations or case studies, time for personal reflection, 
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and opportunity for personal feedback. 

Moot adults Mho partlcfpott <n lesdsrshlp education 
art either slready viewed aa ioadara or art slated to 
tstuat positions r«spona<bU<ty. however, for youu 
people enttHng a lesdsrshlp court*, there often it not the 
sate tentt of dtttfny or parsons I sxpectstion. Granted, 
tow young paople view theses Ives as bains able to sake s 
contribution later In life, but feu see tneaselvee aa 
valued current contributors to society. Leadership resstns 
a distant, vague concept applicable perhaps to sports teese 
end school clubs, but not to larger contexts where it would 
be expected to asks a difference. 

Nothing less then a whole new way of viewing the world 
is required of young people If they are to break away fron 
their stagnant sssusptions into the acceptance of vltsl 
responsible roles where they can assuat and exercise 
leadership. Caspe end outdoor progress cm btcoiit* cosmun* 
itits utter* this t rant format Ion can begin. 

IV. Youth l^ederefefp: a Trtr mf orm tt ion Procmtt 

Helping youth brat* out of aelMmpoeed and socially 
reinforced rtstrsints to active leadership rolts requires a 
cartful ly deeigned sducatl^nal procaaa. Particular etterv 
tion aust be given to i-nderrepresented groiaps such aa 
ptopla of color and women Mho, at an tar ly ago, art oftsn 
"traced* away fnm leadership roles, Thast youth stand to 
gain particular benefit from leadership education as thay 
confront barriers of race and gender and inf lusnce others 
in addressing these barriers. 

CGMNUMITY: At the heart or creeling e youth leadership 
program in an outdoor setting is the shaping^ of a 
stepportlvr roekmrHty. Key elements ere: 

Staff . Staff should Mirror the ethnic and gender 
diversity of the students. There is no wore clear message 
to under represented groqpe thsn the example of staff wfth 
whom they can fdsntlfy. Staff should also represent, 
throutfi their life experience, e comeitmsnt to leadership 
in some area. Active, confident leaders wheat character 
and skills wmpiify the 1 dealt* of the program should 
operate the progrsm. This is the key ingredient in 
building coamrilty. 

Setting , An isolated amp cr wilderness setting where 
distractions from the outside are minimal is ideal. The 
physical setting Jtould represent a drmsatic contrast from 
the everyday world in which young people live* 

Scheduling . Inteneity is more important than length of 
experience. Many effective resident* el program models ere 
between 7 end 10 days in length. Length, however, is not 
the best predictor of progrsm success, but rather the 
degree to which participants are fully engaged in the 
progrms is. The model of the 24-hour extended wilderness 
experience can be applied to the leadership camp setting 
throMrfi careful program design* Effective programs often 
go from deun to dusk, with every element (morning 
conditioning to evening speakers) integrated to relate to 
the goals of the program. Learning theorists reinforce 
this sssphaeie, suggesting that degree of intrinsic 
motivation anu involvement on the pert of the student are 
the key varfaMee in learnings 
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(NYLC), e national non-profit organisation dedicated to 
developing service* oriented youth leaders, hae identified 
four key elements essential to a youth leadership 
development pro* ** in en outdoor setting. These elements 
form the core framework for curriculum developmsnt. 
Leter, specific activity modules will be tied to the frmne 
to complete a program deeign. 

toviaionina. Young people mist see themselves and be 
eeen by adults as important contributors to coaauiity 
dsvslopesnt— in contrast to how youth are seen today. 

Empowerment . Young people aust further begin to 
perceive themselves aa powerful. This is accomplished 
through guided participation in acta of leadership, 
citiienship, end community service. When you* people 
realise that they can make constructive impsct ispon th» 
environmsnt and others, it become! possible for them to 
feel empomered. It is, efter all, pouerleseneee, not 
power, which corrupts. 

&£lifiQ* Youig people have r t learned leadership until 
they have carried significant usponsibility on their own. 
free they are viewed as being able to leed and know that 
they ere capable, they must enter the arena of leadership 
by initiating a project or by providing direction to a 
group. 

Reflection . After engaging in en act of leadership, it 
should be judiciously processed or reflected upon. As 
John Dewey, one of Amerk --s foremost educational philoso- 
phers emphaaixed; "Learning is thinking sLxsut experience." 
Consolidation of Iteming through intentional reflective 
activity is essential if the understandings and 
competencies «t to be transferred to other settings. 

The Youth Leadership Cycle 




MOmm C fl l U U H: T he evolution of the WYLC Youth 
Leadership model began with anelysis of contexts where 
young people have historicslly been called to lead: war, 
athletics, and the arts. All are settings deamndfng an 
element of stressful performance preceded by intense, 
di rected treining. chel lenge-~phy*ical end/or 

Intel lectuel-- is central to each. Training fs experiential 
or "hands on". Outcomes are clear and consequent < el. 

isolated, residential outdoor centers or caspe we ideel 
for youth leadership training* Using the sequence 
suggested earlier, specific outdoor activities can be 
creatively blsndsd into an effective youth leadership 
curriculum. Outlined ere learning modules which have 
proved particulerly successful in NYLC leadership training. 
Also indicated are the design elemsnts the modules reflect. 

HfiCli MSA Itillfili Simulationa ttevlsioning, 

Eapomsnasnt, Action, Reflect fonl floral dilemmes have a 
tendency to draw out I seders or rtiellen?* them to emerge. 

/ I) 
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HYIC has created day long eieulatlone uelng canoee and 
lengthy ovtrland travel. Themes can bt buUt In to add 
interest. An all-night aeVantura haa baan eraatad, for 
example, to simulate Hack paopla aacapfne the South and 
travail ng tha Undtramrd Railroad during tha 1850»e. 
Everyone haa a rola and dfacuaafon oata hot aftar apandlng 
all night in tha Mooda aa alavaa and slave cat chart. 

Laadarahip ski I la and Moral declelonmsking can ba fuaad 
In craativa, life-like advanturaa that require young 
laadara to dtcida and act. 

adventur* Challenge [E-p«*erment, Action] High I aval 
physical challanga eetlvltlee, auch aa ropaa courses, rock- 
el lacing, and backpacking, hava long been aaaociatad with 
par tonal development. Thay ara particularly uaaful in a 
laadarahip couraa to halp young paopla "see" themselves aa 
capabla and powerful. Spacial aaphaaia ahould ba not only 
on ancouraglnj youth to experience tha aeVantura activity, 
but alto to play a rola in I aading/ facilitating othara in 
tha procata. Studanta ahould ba taught to baity fallow 
climbers, for axaapla, aa wall aa to rock-climb 

C ommunity Building Dtevislonfng, Empowerment, Action! 
Residential camps ara ideal for creating intentional 
ccsmunities where democratic leadership processes can be 
used to develop a sense of coaaunity. Laadarahip course* 
ahould do mora than talk "about" leadership, they should 
deaonetrate it by sharing ccsemjnity responsibilities with 
young people* 

Service Learning [Revieioning, Empowerment, Action, 
Reflection] Leadership and service should be thought of 
aa cointentional goals in youth leadership development. 
Service sites ara settings where leadership skills can ba 
practiced. Service also becomes an ethical outcome, 
answering the question, "Leadership for what?" Caspa have 
plenty of program poaaibi I i ties for guided eervfce pro- 
jects. Physical projects can include trail construction, 
tree planting, and facility renovation. Often neglected, 
but very successful, are huasn service projects that use 
the leadership community as a base for ranging out into the 
ccBWunities surrounding the camp. Perforating arts groups 
for example, have been sent out to conduct vaudeville shows 
for senior citizen centers or team of youth have gone to 
homes of elderly people to do maintenance work. 

Jt is essential to the concept of empowerment that 
young people perform powerful and meaningful activities 
such as these. Reflection on these acts helps young 
leaders begin to see themselves as valuable contributors to 
their own communities back home. 

Performing Arts tRevisioning, Empowerment, Action] 
Performances can often be viewed as "light" entertainment 
for the cmrp scene. In a leadership course they should be 
taken seriously as important forms of expression that have 
strong potential impact upon the presenters and the 
audience. Roleplays on racism, cultural performances of 
dance and music, and street theatre with political themes 
have been very effective in leadership courses. 
Revisioning is encouraged through performance aa young 
people become not only actors on the camp stage, but 
presenters of important ideas and themes. Art also brings 
many young people into an empowered new world of personal 



development- -getting on ataga can ba analogous to a tending 
on the adga of a ISO foot rappel. 

Action Planning Revleioning, Empowerment, Reflection] 
Secluded outdoor aet tinge ara ideal for making plana for 
application of laadarahip skills. MYLC and other laadar- 
ahip organizations culminate their courses with planning 
aeeaiont which ask participants to envision projects thay 
wish to take back home. 

Action planning ia a particularly effective reflection 
tool' to help leadership studanta consolidate skills 
learned during the couraa. It la also empowering aa young 
people come to realize that they are expected to do some- 
thing authentic and that they are to be a part of tha plan 
for tha projects they will launch. Aa an outgrowth of 
action planning, empowered teams of leadership students 
hava implemented projects to address the needs of home I eat 
teens, refugee youth, the drug culture In their schools, 
and many other needs. 

V. Youth leaderships A maw Challenge for Outdoor 
Education 

Aa young people move toward maturity in our society, 
they want to be needed and reepected for their skills and 
ability to contribute. Formal education has not bean 
effective, by itaelf, in developing curricule that will 
prepere youth for active community participation. 

Camps and outdoor settings over the years have proved to 
be Ideal environments for developing laadara for the 
outdoors. The residential outdoor context ia also 
appropriate as a c I at i room for developing leadership 
capacities that can be applied beyond the outdoor setting. 
Outdoor educators, In partnership with schools and 
community-baaed organizations, can play an important role 
in shaping thia timely educational field. Youth leader- 
ship education requirea an underatandlng of the toclel 
context of Western youth, effective employment of experi- 
ential education methods in outdoor settinge, and a means 
of insuring that new leadership capacities are applied. 

The most effective youth leadership projects combine an 
action-baaed, intensive outdoor experience with e continuum 
of community-based, follow- through activities. Caring 
adults working wJlh youth at every stage ere essential. 

Research conducted at Pennsylvania State University and 
at the University of Minnesota suggests that programs 
designed to include the principles outlined in this digest 
can have a significant impact on the personal development 
and leadership capacities of young people. 

The following list of programs employ all or a portion 
of the elements of youth leadership development mentioned. 

National Youth Leadership Council 

Center for Youth Development and Research 
386 NcNeel Hall 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul, HN 55108 
(612) 624-2719 

-- Northeast Leadership Project 
Peter Bailey 
University Settlement 
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16* I' . t*t StrMt 
Ntw York. NT 10024 
(212) 674-9120 

International Youth laadtrtMp Confcnmc* 
Stuart JRwplay 

m m ^ Jl i gi aa *- 

SOU) ft. Road 67 North 
MertinevUle, IN 46151 
(317) 342*291$ 

Southtftst Youth Leadership Project 
Part Kolb 

$mti Ft Mountain Canter 
it. 4, Box 34C 
Santa Fa, NM 87501 
(505) 963*6158 

Indian Youth Leadership Project 
McCleltan Hall 
Box 96 

Pint Hill, m 87357 
(505) 775-3366 

Youth Leadership Council (Canada) 
Jim Neale and Tony Richards 
6230 South Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3H ITS 
(902) 424-1796 

Khmer (Casfcodian) Youth Leadership Project 
Lheung KM 
Catholic Charities 
Old Sixth St. 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
(612) 222-3001 
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East Bay Conservation Corps: 
Joanna Lemon 
1021 Third St. 
Oakland, CA 94607 
(415) 272-0222 



California Conservation Corps Training Academy 
Bud Sheble 

California Conservation Corps 
1530 Capitol Avenue 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 445-0307 

City Volunteer Corps Training Academy 
Gail Rons 

national Service Corporation 

842 Broadway 

New York, NY 10003 

(212) 475-6444 



Youth Conuilty Service, Constitutional Nights FDN 
Cathy Burger Kay* 
Youth CoMunity Service 
601 South Ktr«slty Or. 
Lot Angelas, CA 90005 

(213) 487*5590 

American Youth Foundation 
totort NacArthur 
1313 Anna Ave. 
St. Louis, NO 63000 
(314) 772-8626 

Leadership Aaerica 
Stan Altschuler 
1600 Two Turtle Creek Village 
Dallas, TX 75219*5419 

(214) 526-2953 
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An Overview of Self-Concept Theory for Counselors 



After more than a decade of relative neglect, satf concept 
is enjoying renewed popularity and attention by both 
researchers and practitioners. There is growing awareness 
that of all the perceptions we experience in the course of 
living, none has more profound significance than the 
perception* we hold regarding our own personal existence 
our concept of who we are and how we fit into the world. 

Self-conoupt may be defined as the totality of a complex, 
organized, and dynamic system of learned beliefs, 
attitudes and opinions that each person holds to-be true 
about his or her personal existence. Self-concept is 
different from self-esteem (feelings of personal worth and 
level of satisfaction regarding one's self) or self-report 
(what a person is willing and able to disclose). Fromm 
(1956) was as beautifully clear as anyone when he 
described self-concept as life being aware of itself/ 

Brief History of Self-dbncept Theory 

A milestone in human reflection about the non-physical 
inner self came in 1644, when Rene Descartes wrote 
Principles of Philosophy. Descartes proposed that doubt 
was a principal tool of disciplined inquiry, yet he could not 
doubt that he doubted. He reasoned that if he doubted, he 
was thinking, and therefore he must exist. Thus existence 
depended upon perception. 

A second milestone in the development of self-concept 
theory was the writing of Sigmund Freud (1900) who gave 
us new understanding of the importance of internal mental 
processes. While Freud and many of his followers hesi- 
tated to make self-concept a primary psychological unit in 
their theories, Freud's daughter Anna (1946) gave central 
importance to ego development and self-interpretation. 

Self-concept theory has always had a strong influence on 
the emerging profession of counseling. Prescott Lecky 
(1945) contributed the notion that self-consistency is a 
primary motivating force in human behavior, Raimy (1948) 
introduced measures of self-concept in counseling inter- 
views and argued that psychotherapy is basically a pro- 
cess of altering the ways that individuate see themselves. 

By far the most influential and eloquent voice in self- 
concept theory waa that of Carl Rogers (1947) who 
introduced an entire system of helping built around the 
importance of the self. In Rogers' view, the self is the 
central ingredient in human personality and personal 
adjustment. Rogers described the self as a social product, 
developing out of interpersonal relationships and striving 
for consistency. He maintained that there is a basic human 
need for positive regard both from others and from oneself. 
He also believed that in every person there is a tendency 
towards self -actualization and development so long as this 
is permitted and encouraged by an inviting environment 
(Purkey & Schmidt, 1987). 



While most self -concept theorists continued to write and 
conduct research during the 1970s and 1980s, general 
interest in self-concept declined. In a recent article 
explaining the Ifcely causes for the decline of "humanistic* 
education, Patterson (1987) presents reasons for the 
decline of interest in self -concept as well He offers four 
likely causes: 

1. A cornucopia of contrived games, gimmicks, and 
techniques that were introduced and controlled by 
unprepared professionals. 

2. A national mood of "back to basic*" in education 
prevailed where concern for the emotional needs of 
students was viewed as inimical to academic 
excellence. 

3. Poor judgment by counselors and teachers in 
selecting suitable materials for values clarification 
programs resulted in public opposition to any attempt 
to introduce values in school 

4. Strong opposition by those who objected to any 
consideration of personal development of students 
because they believed it to be secular humanism 
and, therefore, an effort to undermine religion. 

Fortunately, there is a new awareness on the part of both 
the public and professionals that self -concept cannot be 
^nored H we are to successfully address such nagging 
problems as drug and alcohol abuse, drop-out rates, 
dysfunctional families, and other concerns. In additon to 
this growing awareness, new ways are being developed to 
strengthen self-concepts. For example, research by 
cognitive theorists (McAdam, 1986; Ryan, Short & Weed, 
1986; are demonstating that negative self -talk leads to 
irraitonai thinking regarding oneself and the world. 

Some Basic Assumptions Regarding Self-Concept 

Many of the successes and failures that people experience 
in many areas of life are closely related to the ways that 
they have learned to view themselves and their relation- 
ships with others. It is also becoming clear that self- 
concept has at least three major qualities of interest to 
counselors: (1) it is learned, (2) it is organized, and (3) ft is 
dynamic. Each of these qualities, with corollaries, follow. 

Self-concept Is learned. As far as we know, no one is 
born with a self ^concept, ft gradually emerges in the early 
months of life and is shaped and reshaped through 
repeated perceived experiences, particularly with 
significant others. The fact that self -concept is learned has 
some important in plications: 

Because self -concept does not appear to be instinc- 
tive, but is a social product developed through 
experience, it possesses relatively boundless potential 
for development and actualization. 
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Because of previous experiences and present 
perceptions, individuals may perceive themselves in 
ways different from the ways others see them. 
Individuals perceive different aspects of themselves at 
different times with varying degrees of clarity. There* 
fore, inner focusing is a valuable tool for counseling. 

• Any experience which is inconsistent with one's self- 
concept may be perceived as a threat, and the more 
of these experiences there are, the more rigidly self- 
concept is organized to maintain and protect itself. 
When a person is unable to get rid of perceived 
inconsistencies, emotional problems arise. 

• Faulty thinking patterns, such as dichotomous 
reasoning (dividing everything in terms of opposites or 
extremes) or overgeneralizing (making sweeping 
conclusions based on little information) create 
negative interpretations of oneself. 

Self-Concept Is Organized. Most researchers agree that 
self-concept has a generally stable quality that is 
characterized by orderliness and harmony. Each person 
maintains countless perceptions regarding one's personal 
existence, and each perception is orchestrated with ail the 
others, it is this generally stable and organized quality of 
self-concept that gives consistency to the personality. This 
organized quality of self -concept has corollaries. 

• Self -concept requires consistency, stability, and tends 
to resist change, if self-concept changed readily, the 
individual would lack a consistent and dependable 
personality. 

• The more central a particular belief is to one's self- 
concept, the more resistant one is to changing that 
belief. 

At the heart of self-conoept is the self-as-doer, the T, 
which is distinct from the self-as-object t the various 
"me's.* This allows the person to reflect on past 
events, analyze present perceptions, and shape future 
experiences. 

Basic perceptions of oneself are quite stable, so 
change takes time. Rome was not built in a day, and 
neither is self-concept. 

Perceived success and failure impact on self -concept. 
Failure in a highly regarded area towers evaluations in 
all other areas as well. Success in a prized area raises 
evaluations in other seemingly unrelated areas. 
Self-concept is dynamic. To understand the active nature 
of self-concept, it helps to imagine it as a gyrocompass: a 
continuously active system that dependably points to the 
true North" of a person's perceived existence. This 
guidance system nof only shapes the ways a person views 
oneself, others, and the world, but it also serves to direct 
action and enables tech person to take a consistent 
"stance* in life. Rather than viewing self-concept as the 
cause of behavior, it Is better understood as the 
gyrocompass of human personality, providing consistency 
in personality and direction for behavior. The dynamic 
quality of self -concept also carries corollaries. 

The world and the things in it are not just perceived; 
they are perceived in relation to one's self-concept. 

• Self-concept development is a continuous process. In 
the healthy personality there is constant aseimilf* ?n of 
new ideas and expulsion of old ideas throughout life. 

• Individuals strive to behave in ways that are in 



keeping with their self-concepts, no matter how helpful 
or hurtful to oneself or others. 

• Self-concept usually takes precedence over the 
physical body, individuals will often sacrifice physical 
comfort and safety for emotional satisfaction. 

• Seff -concept continuously guards itself against loss of 
self-esteem, for it is this tos* that produces feelings of 
anxiety. 

• if self-concept must constantly defend itself from 
assault, growth opportunities are limited. 

Summary 

This brief overview of self -concept theory has focused on 
describing the ways people organize and interpret their 
inner world of personal existence. The beginnings of self- 
concept theory and Hs recant history have been discussed. 
Three major qualities of self-concept—that it is: 
(1) learned, (2) organized, and (3) dynamic— have boon 
presented. Individuals have within themselves relatively 
boundless potential for developing a positive and realistic 
self-concept. This potential can be realized by people, 
places, policies, programs, and processes that are inten- 
tionally designed to invite the realization of this potential. 
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Parent Education and Support Programs 
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Today there are numerous signs that the task of rearing 
competent children is becoming increasingly difficult. 
Dramatic changes in the structure and lifestyles of families 
and growing societal pressure for children to possess 
specific knowledge and skills at an earty age are just two 
of the new and challenging conditions of parenthood. 
Conflicting research information sometimes results in con- 
flicting advice for parents. Parents have always routinely 
sought The advice and help of relatives, friends and profes- 
sionals. However, traditional sources of help— especially 
the extended family and neighborhood— are less available 
today than they were in the past. 

Teachers and other human service professionals have 
long recognized the need to provide parents with child- 
rearing information and support. The formation of partner- 
ships between parents and teachers that will foster 
children's development has been a persistent goal of most 
earty childhood programs and elementary schools, in 
recent years, this goal has taken on increased importance 
as diver* segments ». American society have recognized 
the need to help parents deal with the multiple pressures 
of rearing children in today's complex world. This digest 
describes current programmatic efforts to inform and sup- 
port parents, and briefly reviews the research evidence on 
the effectiveness of parent education and support 
programs. 

Approaches to Supporting Parents 

The term paren: education typically evokes the image of 
an expert lecturing a group of mothers about the ages and 
stages of child devtfopment. Yet a view of parent educa- 
tion and support as a staff-directed, didactic activity is 
neither a complete nor accurate portrayal of many 
programs of parent education and support. The concept of 
the parent education field has brazened considerably in 
the past two decades. At federal, state, and local levels, 
there are now a variety of 8 mbitious and diverse initiatives 
aimed at supporting families with young children. 

An important federal effort, is the recent Education of the 
Handicapped Act Amendments (Public Law 99-457), 
which assist states in offering earty intervention services 
fo' infants and toddlers e r 1 their families. The amend- 
ments call for a multidisciptinary team, which includes the 
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parent or guardian, to develop an individualized family 
service plan that includes a statement of the family's 
strengths and needs in regards to enhancing trie child's 
development. Services are to be aimed at the family sys- 
tem, not the child atone. This law strengthens the commit- 
ment to parent involvement set forth in Public Law 94-1 42, 
the Education of All Handicapped Children Act of 1975. 

Another federal effort, Head Start, has been this country's 
most extensive investment in the education of young 
children. Head Start has experimented with innovative 
strategies for involving families in program activities since 
its beginnings in 1965 (Zigler and Freedman, 1987). 

State governments have been active in developing early 
childhood programs focused on families. One of the oldest 
state efforts is Minnesota's Earty Childhood and Family 
Education Program. Founded in 1975, the program 
operates through local school districts to provide parent 
discussion groups, home visits, child development clas- 
ses, and other approaches to enhancing and supporting 
parental competence. State-level initiatives designed to 
support families with young children have been estab- 
lished in a number of other states. 

Local communities throughout the country have fostered 
the creation of a rapidly growing number of parent ■oriented 
programs. These efforts, many of which have grassroots 
origins, range from drop-in center formats to peer self-help 
group methods. The Family Resource Coalition, based in 
Chicago, was founded in 1981 by many diverse com- 
munity-based programs as a national organization for 
promoting the development of family resource programs. 

The Effects of Parent Education and Support 

Research on the effects of programs aimed at enhancing 
parents' child-rearing competence points to some promis- 
ing patterns. Evaluations of intensive parent- or family- 
oriented earty childhood programs serving tow-income 
populations have found positive short-term effects on child 
competence and maternal behaviors, and long-term ef- 
fects on such family characteristics as level of education, 
family size, and financial self-support (Powell, 1989). Other 
data suggest that the magnitude of program effects is 
associated with the number of program contacts with a 
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family (Heintcke, Beckwith and Thompson, 1988) and the 
range of services offered to the family. 

Little is known about effects of programs employing 
modest approaches to parent education and support, such 
as periodic lectures. Research on working- and middle- 
class populations Is especially sparse. 

Dimensions of a Htgh-Quality Parent Program 

The rapid growth of parent education and support 
programs leads to questions about what constitutes a 
high-quality program. Four program dimensions are 
proposed below on the basis of existing research and 
theory (see Powell. 1989). 

1. It can be argued that high-quality programs are 
characterized by collaborative, equal relations between 
parents and program staff in which the intent is to empower 
parents in their child-rearing roles (Powell, 1988). It is 
increasingly suggested that program staff serve as 
facilitators of goals and activities jointly determined by 
parents and program staff, and not as experts who assume 
they know what is best for parents (Cochran, 1988). Il- 
lustrative of this approach is open-ended discussion of 
parent-initiated topics as opposed to a largely one-way 
flow of information from staff to parent. Collaborative 
parent-staff ties provide a means for ensuring that program 
methods and content are responsive to parents' needs. 

2. Research data suggest that parent programs need 
to maintain a balanced focus on the needs of both parent 
and child. The content of parent programs has broadened 
in recent years to include significant attention to the social 
context of parenthood. This substantive shift reflects an 
interest in the interconnect edness of child, family, and 
community, and assumes that providing parents with so- 
cial support in the *jrm of helpful interpersonal relation- 
ships and material assistance (if needed) will enhance 
parent functioning and, ultimately, child development. Pro- 
gram efforts toward this end include the strengthening 
of parents' social networks, social support, and community 
ties as a buffer against stressful life circumstances and 
transitions. The term parent support is a reflection of 
the shift. While there are strong justifications for the shift, 
there is the potential problem that parents' needs and 
interests may overshadow program attention to the child. 
The literature on programs serving high-risk populations, 
for instance, points to the tendency for program workers 
to become heavily involved in crisis intervention regarding 
family matters (Halpem and Lamer, 1988). 

3. A recent development in parent education and sup- 
port has resulted in programs being tailored to be respon- 
sive to the needs and characteristics of tne population 



being served. The idea that a particular program model 
can work with almost any parent has given way to an 
interest in matching parents to different types of programs. 
This interest is especialy evident in efforts to design 
programs that are responsive to cutural characteristics 
and values of ethnic populations, and in programs serving 
parents living in low-income ano high-risk circumstances. 

4. in high quality nKiatives, a significant amount of 
program time is devoted to open-ended parent-dominated 
discussion. Principles of adult education recommend that 
programs include a strong experiential component. This 
is critical, because parents are Nkefy to process new in- 
formation according to existing beliefs about their child 
and child development. Discussion provides an oppor- 
tunity for parents to digest new insights in relation to 
existing ideas. 

Conclusion 

Programs of parent education and support offer promising 
strategies for facilitating the education and development of 
young children. It is crucial for educators and policymakers 
to find ways to alter classroom practices, early childhood 
programs, and schools to promote the family's contribu- 
tions to early education and development. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN CHILDREN'S ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 



Schools by themselves cannot bring about 
children's academic achievement. In addition to 
individual student abilities and learning needs, 
parent involvement in mutual educational goals is 
crucial to academic success. This digest describes 
the following; parents' role in helping students 
learn, sample parent programs offered by the 
schools, suggestions for building parent programs, 
the use of home computers, and some possibilities 
for the role of the school counselor. 

Parent Role 

When parents show a strong interest in their 
children's schooling, they help them develop a 
positive attitude toward learning. Motivated 
students believe that studying makes the dif- 
ference between success or failure. Parents can 
help their children do their best by (I) talking to 
them, (2) reading to them, (3) listening to them, 
(4) praising them, (5) watching television with 
them, (6) keeping them healthy, and (7) showing an 
interest in their school activities. 

Parents can also help their children become better 
learners by encouraging them to accept respon- 
sibility for their own learning anc to organize a 
system for studying. Such a system helps students 
learn how to pay attention, understand what they 
read, and develop good study habits. 

In general, the two consistent outcomes reported 
in the parent involvement literature are that 
parent involvement (I) improves student academic 
achievement and (2) increases parental support for 
schools. 

Sonple Parent Programs 

Effective parent programs emphasize the training 
of those who work with the parents. If para- 
professionals are used, some preliminary work- 
shops may be required on utilizing interpersonal 
skills, achieving desired learning outcomes, and 
developing parent-child success experiences. 

Parent-Aided Homework (PAH) is a behavior 
modification program designed to encourage 
parent involvement in their children's homework 
(Harris, 1983). Skilled guidance counselors or 
school psychologists give parents professional 
assistance in the home to promote study skills and 
foster positive home/school relationships. 



The PAH plan stresses positive reinforcement for 
successfully completing homework assignments. 
Parents agree to be responsible for enforcing the 
agreed-on time limits for homework and to help 
with assignments when they can. The basic 
responsibility of parents is to monitor the 
program. The steps include: (I) explaining the 
program to the child; (2) finding suitable rewards; 

(3) providing extra work when needed; and 

(4) timing and charting behavior. 

Another school/parent involvement program pro- 
motes parent group discussions and parent/ 
teacher/counselor mini-workshops; provides home 
learning activities for the parent and child, and 
encourages parent participation in jfter-school 
parent programs (Cotton & Savard, 1982). 
Children of these parents showed marked im- 
provement in reading and math skills at all grade 
levels, which in turn increased parenta 1 
involvement in their children's education. 

Project HELP (Home Educational Learning 
Program) features home learning activities using 
simple materials available in most homes (Rich, 
1983). Orientation and explanation letters are 
sent home with the children at the beginning of 
school and specific guidelines are provided on such 
topics as self-reliance, children as individuajs, 
health, discipline, television viewing, family 
travel, homework, and working mothers. This 
individualizes education in a meaningful, personal 
way at home, and has the additional advantage of 
being non-threatening to either parents or children 
because the activities are not traditional school 
work. 

Suggestions for Building Parent Programs 

1. Link the involvement of parents directly to 
their children's achievements. Programs using 
the model of parents as tutors or home- 
teachers do build achievement. 

2. Provide opportunities for families to supple- 
ment and reinforce children's academic skills 
at home. This method reaches parents, ever, 
the least educated, and gets them to work with 
their child at home, building on their ambitions 
and love for their child. 

3. Initiate local, state, and/or national efforts to 
expand educational partnerships in ways that 
support and reinforce one another. Examples 
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are home learning activities, family learning 
centers, and a media campaign to educate the 
public on the uniqueness of the home as a 
learning place and its possibilities to help the 
child achieve. 
4. Provide involvement opportunities at all levels 
of schooling for persons outside the schools. 
Continuing support is needed as young children 
become teenagers. Very few programs exist 
that meet the needs of adolescents. Schools 
can efficiently operate a communications 
program for parents of high school students by 
relying on a dual strategy: (I) regular and 
timely newsletter communication, and (2) early 
notification whenever problems arise aca- 
demically or behaviorally. The Home and 
School Institute has tested a systematic 
program for involving senior citizens as volun- 
teers in the classrooms and as liaisons to the 
home (Rich, 1983). These seniors work with 
teenagers and families who need extra help. 

Use of Home Computers 

in recent research, Dede and Gottlieb (1984) found 
that the impact of the microcomputer on family 
education patterns was relatively minor. Changes 
that the study could not substantiate included the 
following: major shifts in the role of the parent in 
providing assistance with homework; new types of 
parent /teacher interaction; the extensive use of 
the machine for remediation, diagnosis or enrich- 
ment; and the substitution of computer-based 
entertainment for time previously spent on 
education. The researchers cautioned, however, 
that the emergence of higher quality software for 
instruction may alter the situation. 

Developments in cable and satellite telecom- 
munications may also affect home computer use. 
If families can link their computers directly to the 
schools, new options for learning, teaching and 
counseling may open up. 

Parents thinking about buying a home computer 
are advised to do some preliminary research, 
e.g.: (I) discuss the advantages and disadvantages 
with teachers, counselors and other parents who 
already own computers; (2) try to acquire some 
hands-on experience; and (3) identify and assess 
the uses for their particular hoi.e situation. 

Counselors as Interpreters to Parents 

One area of potential growth and outreach for 
school counselors is establishing and facilitating 
*parent education groups. Such groups can improve 
family communication skills, promote children's 
cognitive functioning, and help both the single- 



and two-parent family understand the importance 
of their role as parent-educator. Studies indicate 
that these groups can mediate the negative effects 
of single-parent family status on children's 
Qcademic performance. 

Another area is the parent-student-counselor 
conference, which the counselor can use to set 
mutual educational goals. For older children, this 
demonstrates a method of providing career 
guidance if there are family conflicts about career 
choices. 

In summary, researchers agree that it is parents 
who provide the most important learning environ- 
ment, and that if they are not involved in the 
learning process, schools and students alike are 
being deprived of an essential source of support. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 

By David Peterson 



Mothers and fathers hold bake sales, supervise 
Held trips, and serve on boards or advisory councils for 
schools. They attend school concerts, plays, and sport- 
ing events. As helpful as these customary forms of 
parent involvement are, they are far removed from 
what happens in the classroom. A growing body of re- 
search suggests that parents can play a larger role in 
their children's education. 

What Are the Benefits of Parent Involvement? 

There are many advantages when parents play an 
active role in the educational process. Children spend 
much more time at home than at school. Their parents 
know them intimately, interact with them one-to-one, 
and do not expect to be paid to help their children suc- 
ceed. The home environment, more familiar and less 
structured than the classroom, offers what Dorothy 
Rich (1985) calls "'teachable moments' that teachers 
can only dream about." 

Children whose parents are involved in their for- 
mal education have many advantages. They have bet- 
ter grades, test scores, long-term academic achieve- 
ment, attitudes, and behavior than those with disinter- 
ested mothers and fathers (Anne T. Henderson 1988). 

Many studies underscore the point: parent partici- 
pation in education is very closely related to student 
achievement A Stanford study found that using parents 
as tutors brought significant and immediate changes in 
children's I.Q. scores. Other research projects found 
that community involvement correlated strongly with 
schoolwide achievement and that all forms of parent 
involvement helped student achievement. The Home 
and School Institute concluded that parent tutoring 
brought substantial improvements to a wide variety of 
students (Rich). 

Family and school benefit when they cooperate. 
Children feel that these two institutions — by far the 
most important in their lives— overlap and are inte- 
grated. Parents who help their children succeed aca- 
demically gain a sense of pride in their children and 
themselves. Such parents are strong advocates for the 
district 

What Can Parents Do to Improve Their Children's 
Performance? 

Tutoring is probably the best way for parents to 
participate in public education, according to Rich. In- 
tensive, one-to-one teaching is highly effective, and, 
unlike meetings, it does not take parents away from 
their children and their home. 

Tutoring can be as simple as reading a book or 



discussing a television show. It may entail meeting 
with a teacher to determine how to help with home- 
work. Or it can mean mastering a detailed curriculum 
written by specialists in home learning. 

Parents' attitudes and expectations toward educa- 
tion can be as important as explicit teaching activities. 
The American Association of School Administrators 
(1988) suggests the following "curriculum of the 
home": high expectations, an emphasis on achieve- 
ment, role modeling the work ethic, encouraging and 
providing a place for study, establishing and practic- 
ing structured routines, monitoring television, limiting 
afterschool jobs, and discussing school events. 

What Are the Special Challenges for Involving the 
Parents of At-Risk Children? 

Educators of at-risk children must realize that the 
terra "at risk" is not synonymous with minority stu- 
dent, student in poverty, or student in single-parent or 
restructured household. Yet as Carol Ascher (1987) 
points out, some family characteristics tend to inhibit 
academic achievement households in which the par- 
ent or parents do not interact often with their children, 
ones whose composition frequently changes, non- 
English speaking households, and families whose cul- 
tural traditions sharply vary from the school's. 

Educators must take the initiative if they wish to 
overcome such challenges. Briggs Middle School in 
Springfield, Oregon, hired a pare :'. n. cator and a 
therapist to work directly with parcnu, of at-risk chil- 
dren (Thomas E. Hart 1988). They contacted seventy- 
five parents, ten of whom completed the five-class 
program. A program developed by the Center for Re- 
search on Elementary and Middle Schools (1989) en- 
ables teachers to involve parents in their children's 
education in math, science, and social studies. The 
TIPS (Teachers Involve Parents in Schoolwork) pro- 
gram consists of guidelines and materials that any 
school or district can adapt to its own curriculum ob- 
jectives and texts. 

Middle College High School of New York City 
offers a parent support group in which parents define 
the topics discussed: parent-child communication, fi- 
nancial aid, and teenage lifestyles, for example 
(Douglas Berman and others 1987). Their children's 
attendance, grades, and behavior improved noticeably. 

As jher points out that asking parents to come to 
school "shuts out parents who are afraid or unable" to 
do so, the very parents who may well need the most 
help in educating their children. Home visits, tele- 
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phone calls, and meetings in neutral locations may be 
the key to working with these parents. 

How Can Schools Get Parents Involved in Their 
Children's Education? 

Some parents are too distrustful of schools to 
help them educate their children. Muriel Hamilton- 
Lee (1988) prescribes three solutions: get parents in- 
volved in special activities like P.T.A. and school out- 
ings, enlist them in regular school affairs as assistant 
teachers or library aides, and incorporate them on 
planning and management teams. "Having parents in- 
teract with school professionals as colleagues and 
peers," she concludes, "does a great deal to reduce the 
barriers between them." Empathy is critical in any 
program for disadvantaged parents. 

Yet many parents v 'ho will not volunteer in the 
schools or are unavailable during school hours will 
take time to help their children learn, particularly if 
they can do so at home. There arc specific programs 
for such parents, such as Reading Is Fundamental and 
Family Math, which starts with parent-child work- 
shops. Other districts devise their own home-study 
curricula, often consisting of one weekly activity. The 
TIPS program calls for parents to help their children 
with math and science homework and to make presen- 
tations in social studies classrooms. 

Most parents require some sort of training before 
using such curricula. Staff can use P.T. A. meetings, 
open houses, or special meetings to discuss the pro- 
grams and how to teach them. 

Less formal programs are more easily imple- 
mented. Teacher-parent conferences are ideal oppor- 
tunities for suggesting and explaining simple home 
study activities. Teachers can follow up such conver- 
sations by sending home notes and photocopied mate- 
rials. 

How Can Parent-Involvement Programs Be 
Implemented on a Districtwide Basis? 

Innovative and energetic teachers find ways to 
involve parents in education. Capable administrators 
can do that on a larger scale. 

Implementation begins by making certain that all 
staff members understand the subject's importance. 
Administrators can hire staff sympathetic to parent in- 
volvement by discussing the topic in job interviews. 
Inservice trainings and amended contract language can 
help to educate and convince tenured teachers. Sim- 
ply asking or requiring teachers to schedule some of 
their parent conferences in the evening can make a big 
difference. Some districts hire a parent-school coordi- 
nator to work with faculty vnd parents to integrate 
school and home learning. 

Administrators can also alert parents to home 
education's advantages. Newsletters and calendars of- 



fer simple and inexpensive vehicles. Some districts 
use more sophisticated media. Radio, television, 
posters, or fliers can convey short, catchy slogans on 
home education's importance, or they can speak to 
more particular topics. The Indianapolis Public 
Schools, for example, widely publicizes its teacher- 
parent conferences to encourage participation (Na- 
tional School Boards Association 1988). 

The DeKalb County School System in Georgia 
uses signed contracts to underscore how important 
parent Involvement is (Edward L. Bouie, Sr., and oth- 
ers, n.<t). The contract, which is also signed by the 
student and teacher, commits the parent to talking 
about school daily, attending teacher-parent confer- 
ences, monitoring television viewing, and encourag- 
ing good study habits. In turn, the teacher agrees to 
''provide motivating and interesting experiences in my 
classroom," explain the grading system, provide 
homework, and so forth. The district holds a signing 
day at the beginning of each year. 

There are many ways to "waken and tap the spe- 
cial abilities and concerns that parents have in their 
children's education 
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PARENTS' ROLE IN TRANSITION 
FOR HANDICAPPED YOUTH 

Parents have a major influence on their children ! attitudes 
toward work and life. Many studies have recognized the r\t*tf 
of parental influence on educational and career decisir n* (We - 
lor 1906) Handicapped youth, who have more diffictMv 
other youth in making the transition from school to * *t< r d 
adult life, have a special need for parental guidance 

Transition can be defined as a systematic process to •*!•*>•. 
and implement a plan for the employment or eddittoAaf ti t ■•nrj 
of a handicapped adolescent (Sitlington 1986) This Overvv 
discusses the key roles parents can play in transition, e&p^ci v'y 
in the areas of career exploration, job search and survival, int* 
pendent living skills, and collaboration with educators and oth*r 
service providers It is based primarily upon the three parent 
guides in the Corndor$ to Careers package (two, Kopp, and 
Liming 1906) 



Roles ftn Career Exploration 

Parents sometime overestimate the effects of a disability on 
their child's ability to accomplish a task Lacking information 
about the requirements of specific occupations, they may rule 
out certain jobs as impossible The process of career explora- 
tion involves learning more about individual limitations and 
strengths and about the requirements of various entry-level 
occupations, assessing individual interests, and matching inter* 
ests and abilities with appropriate potential occupations 

Izzo. Kopp, and Liming (1986) describe some career exploration 
activities m which parentr and handicapped youth can share 
These include the following 

e identify famous people who have achieved success despite 
their disability 

• Use checklists to identify the at descent' s personal qualities, 
capabilities, and ideal working conditions Gather information 
from teachers, counselors, and close relatives as well 

• Take the adolescent to various businesses and point out the 
different jobs and their duties 

e Find out about interest surveys and aptitude tests thai a 
trained professional can administer 

• Select an object in the home and identify all the people 
whose work made it possible 

e Gather information about potential occupations by using 
library resources, talking to people currently working, or visit- 
ing work sites 

a Find out about appropriate training options, such as high 
school vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, 
apprenticeships. 2* year or technical colleges, and supported 
or sheltered employment 

• Learn about work site modifications that may be needed to 
accommodate ii disability 



explained; the adolescent can practice selecting an ad and 
explaining why the job is or is not desirable or appropriate 
Other sources of leads include the telephone directory, school 
job placement office, state employment office. Rehabilitation 
w wices Agency, private and temporary employment agencies, 
door *o~door canvassing, and job clubs 

Pai "f*s ca * assist in the preparation of a good resume by help- 
fflf the Idol >scent think of accomplishments by checking the 
iff* .nation or accuracy and correct grammar, spelling, and 
puncf jAtion end by helping to identify persons who might give 
references They might collect sample application forms from 
inc.-* uus^r uses for practice in filling out application forms and 
prepar ig etters of application Parents can also ensure that all 
the i v*** sary documents (birth certificate, social security card, 
and ar on) have been obtained 

T*~ make their child comfortable with interviewing, parents can 
describe what happens during the process, can review strat- 
egies for success, and can assist in practicing responses to dif- 
ficult questions. A mock interview can be conducted and the 
performance can be rated on such aspects as grooming find 
appearance, eye contact, poise, manners, enthusiasm, and so 
forth 

For handicapped youth, the most sensi'ive part of an interview 
is talking about their disability Making the interviewer comfor- 
table with the situation, stressing abilities, and responding posi- 
tively about accommodations or modifications are ways of deal* 
ing with this area Parents and youth should also be aware of 
the legal rights of handicapped workers as established by the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 

Developing good work habits is essential to job survival 
Through discussion and role playing, parents can stress the 
importance of following directions, being on time, taking pride 
in one s work, getting along with others, coping with problems, 
dressing appropriately, communicating clearly, being moti- 
vated, showing a willingness to learn, and demonstrating com- 
mitment to the occupation. 



Roles In Independent living Skills 

The final step in the transition process is learning to live inde- 
pendently Survival skills help adults cope with change, meet 
daily needs, and face challenges Parents can begin by identify- 
irg those independent living skills already gamed as well as 
those that need to be developed A list of skills and appropriate 
activities follows 

Transportation 

• Consider th \ specific disability, available community 
resources, and the individual situation (home location, finan- 
cial resources) 

• Evaluate the alternatives (bu.t. carpoof, own car bicycle 
walking) according to availability, cost, and reliability 



Rotes In Job Search and Survival 

Parents can demonstrate the techniques of finding job leads. 
Q^-ginning with the helo wanted ads Before using them, abbre- 
]^ J^Qtions and terms that may be encountered should be 
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• Practice using avatfablt transportation. First, parents can plan 
outings, then have their child guide them on an outing, then 
have the child attempt a solo trip 



Housing and Home Management 

• Explore housing options, evaluating types, functions, costs, 
advantages, and disadvantages Visit realtors, apartment 
managers, social service agencies, and group homes 

• Build the adolescent's home management skills by assigning 
regular household responsibilities Evaluate the ability to 
keep records, identify sources of assistance, conduct busi- 
ness matters, make basic repairs, operate appliances safely, 
and use the right tools and products 



Financial Management 

• Provitie a weekly allowance to teach planning and budgeting 
Evaluate the ability to make change, write checks, establish 
credit, make purchasing decisions, select insurance, and 
assess satisfactory service 

• Have the adolescent develop a budget based on projected 
income and expenses Demonstrate the use of banking serv- 
ices Ensure the mastery of basic math skills needed for han- 
dling money 



Decision Making 

e Explain the steps of problem solving and the differences 
between responsible and irresponsible behavior 

e Through structured activities, allow the child to take respon- 
sibility for planning and problem solving, for example, on a 
family vacation 

Interpersonal tWffa 

e Encourage the improvement of personal relations skills 
through participation in family, school, community, and 
church activities 

e Teach the following asseriiveness techniques react with 
behavior instead of words; talk directly to people whose 
actions affect you; talk about yourself realistically but posi- 
tively; and say no when appropriate 

• Teach the following skills for responding appropriately to 
insensitive people and situations look for early signs of 
insensitivity. recognize one's emotional reactions, count to 10 
before reacting, and choose an appropriate, constructive 
reaction 



CoMaboftton wMh Sendee Ersetde n 

The Individualized Education Program (lEP) can be an effective 
tool for coordinating the transition of special needs students. 
Schools are required by law to involve parents in the IEP plan- 
ning process Parents can influence this process by giving input 
at the initial meeting, monitoring and evaluating progress, and 
making suggestions for modifications. 



• Focus on functional living skills by integrating instruction in 
reading, writing, and math with independent living skills 

• Include one school-supported work experience Parents can 
suggest employers who may be willing to hire their adoles- 
cent for a paid or nonpaid position that is monitored by the 
school 

Parents should obtain the rules and regulations guiding the 
implementation of the IEP They can request periodic reports 
from the school about their child's progress in meeting ?he 
objectives and can initiate changes in the plan to deal with 
problems that arise 



Parents as Role Models 

In all of the transition areas discussed, parents are important 
role models Their children form opinions about the value of 
work, different careers, and self-worth from what they observe 
their parents saying and doing Parents demonstrate survival 
skills in day-to-day living Sharing the strategies they use to 
solve problems, their feelings about particular issues, and why 
and how they pursue certain hobbies or find information are 
ways that parents can help their children learn survival tech- 
niques The examples parents present their children may be 
their most important role in the transition process 

This ERIC digest is based on the following publication 

izxo, M V ; Kopp. K . and Liming R Corridors fo Careers A 
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According to izzo. Kopp. and timing (1966). the IEP should do 
the following 

-> Include a specific transition plan that enauree that services 
continue after employment, contains precisely stated objec- 
tives and activities, and involves employers, rehabilitation 
and employment counselors, and other community-based 
personnel in the transition teem 
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Peer Counseling 



Definition and Rationale 

Peer counselors fall under the general rubric of paraprofes- 
sionals — those without extended professional training, who 
are selected from the group to be served, trained, and given 
ongoing supervision to perform some Key function generally 
performed by a professional (Mamarchev, 1981). Frequently 
cited benefits from the use of peer counselors include: 
expanded services and reduced costs because professionals 
are freed for other duties; traditional counseling services 
enhanced by the unique abilities and skills of peer paraprofes- 
sionals; the opportunity to gain special insight into the needs 
and problems of the group being served; and a bridge for lue 
gap between professionals and the diverse groups they serve. 
Peer counselors benefit fr^rn the specialized human relations 
training and the opportunity to help others, which contr^ute to 
their own personal growth and development. 



History and Research 

Although the initial policies of professional counseling asso- 
ciations toward the use of paraprofessionals emphasized 
clerical activities as their appropriate domain, more recent 
statements stress the value of peer facilitators' interpei&onal 
skills and caution that they should not be used as clerical 
assistants (ASCA, 1984; Brown, 1974). 
This increased acceptance of peer counselors in direct help- 
ing relationships is based on the results of research on 
paraprofessional effectiveness. Even thougn much of this 
research has been criticized for flaws of methodology and 
design, it nevertheless provides ample evidence that non- 
professionals with limited training (2C-40 hours) can be as 
effective as professionals, in some areas, m bringing about 
positive client change (Hoffman & Warner, 1976; Scott & 
Warner, 1974). 

In attempting to account for the effectiveness reported for peer 
counselors, researchers have examined differences in selec- 
tion and training for paraprcfessionals and professionals. 
While procedures for selecting peer counselors aim at 
identifying individuals who demonstrate empathy, high self- 
confidence, and the ability to accept values different from their 
own, selection in professional counselor training programs 
focuses on intellectual abilities which may not correlate with 
effective interpersonal skills. Peer counselor programs pro- 
vide training in specific skills related to direct helping rela- 
tionships. Professional training programs are often a mixture 
of science, art, research, and practice with limited time spent 
on interpersonal and facilitative skills (Brown, 1 374). 



Peer Counselor Programs 

A successful peer counselor program is built on a solid 
foundation which includes 

• Systematic needs assessment — to determine whether 
peer counseling is the most appropriate or highest priority 
intervention. 

• Established support --• from all those affected by the 
program 



• Specific rather than global program goals — with written 
descriptions clearly defining roles, functions, and levels of 
responsibility. 

Once the program's foundations have been laid important 
operating components — selection, training and supervision, 
and evaluation — must be implemented. 

Selection 

A preliminary step to the selection process is recruiting candi- 
dates from the population to be served. Whatever method is 
chosen to advertise for recruits, information on basic quali- 
fications should emphasize: commitment to helping others 
and the ability to interact with a variety of people; willingness to 
accept standards of ethic* conduct such as confidentiality of 
information; and willingness and ability to work within the 
philosophy and goals of the program (Delworth & Brown, 
1977). Besides these basic qualifications, effective peer coun- 
selors have been found to possess the facilitative skills of 
empathy, genuineness, and respect for others 

Based on the assumption that the presence of these qualities 
indicates the individual can be trained to function as an effec- 
tive helper, many selection procedures are designed to obtain 
information on candidates' present or pte-training levels of 
human relations skills. Biographical data sheets, objective 
personality measures, peer nominations, ratings of empathic 
responses to videotaped interactions, and references and 
recommendations are all examples of commonly used means 
to obtain this kind of information. 

A second approach to selection directly assesses trainees 
potential to benefit from training. The method involves the use 
of a bnef training analog with pre- and post-testing of appli- 
cants' interpersonal skill hvels, based on the idea that those 
who benefit from a small amount of training will more likely 
benefit from the whole (Delworth & Moore. 1 974). The analog 
can be a small part of the actual training sequence. 
A third approach, frequently used at the secondary school 
level, is self-selection, in which virtually everyone who applies 
to the program is accepted. In this case, a p straining inter- 
view with a counselor to weed out those who are emotionally 
unstable, or a rigorous training process to discourage the 
uncommitted a r e *he only screening devices 

Training 

The content of peer counselor training usually covers three 
areas. The first is information about the policies, procedures, 
and organruon of the program; ethical and legal con- 
siderations such as confidentiality; ways to establish a support 
network and sources of support , at icJ the limitations of the peer 
counselor role, including signs which indicate professional 
help is needed and the procedures for referral. The second 
content aiea is job specific information, which relates to par- 
ticular program objectives, e.g. , to provide academic advising, 
tutoring, career guidance, or group counseling The third area 
is interpersonal skills training. 

The goal of training in interpersonal skills is to enhance 
trainees' posit^c, helping responses by teaching listening 
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skills; awareness and understanding of verbal and nonverbal 
behavior; self-disclosure and expression of feeling: specific 
facilitate responses such as clarification, open questioning, 
and feedback; and strategies for establishing a nonthreaten- 
ing environment. 

The most effective process for training peer counselors in- 
cludes both didactic and experiential techniques in a basic 
four-step sequence: (1) identifying and defining the skill in 
behavioral terms — breaking it down into small steps; (2) 
demonstrating or modeling both effective and ineffective 
examples of the skill; (3) practicing the skill with supervision 
and feedback until minimum competence is achieved; and (4) 
practicing the skill with supervision in real counseling situa- 
tions. Specific techniques for the training process include the 
use of videotapes for modeling and feedback, role playing, 
group discussion, and exercises in values clarification, prob- 
lem solving, and decision making. 
Because having a skill is no guarantee that one can teach it. 
the selection and evaluation of trainers is as important for 
program success as the selection of trainees. Training the 
trainers is often accomplished within the peer counseling pro- 
gram, using a pyramid approach in which more advanced peer 
counselors, under professional supervision, act as trainers. 
This method has the advantage of providing the more 
experienced with new skills and new trainees with models of 
effective peer helping. Other ways of ensuring effective train- 
ers include professional development workshops for counse- 
lors, and prepackaged training curricula with accompanying 
trainers' manuals (Danish & Brock. 1974). Professional 
supervision of peer counselors, during training as well as in 
actual practice, is regular and ongoing 

Evaluation 

The goals of evaluating peer counseling programs are: (1 ) to 
provide performance feedback to professionals and peers; (2) 
to determine if training goals are being met; (3) to provide data 
for program improvement; and (4) to increase credibility and 
ensure the program's continued support. The evaluation pro- 
cess should be built into the initial program design and meas 
ure the effects of the program on peer counselors, on the 
population being served, and on the climate of the school or 
agency. Evaluation methods need not involve sophisticated 
research methodology. Following are suggestions for some 
easily implemented approaches; 

• Pre-post method — measures changes that occur dunng 
the program, e.g.. changes in peer counselor self-concept 
or communication skills. 

• Control group method — compares differences between 
program participants and nonparticipants, e.g., trained peer 
counselors' helping skills compared to a general group. 

• SeW-report method — uses checklists, rating scales, or 
questionnaires to determine how well a program is meeting 
its goals; e.g., peer helpees rate their satisfaction with the 
program (Dougherty & Taylor. 1983). 

The effects of the program on school or agency climate can 
often be measured using readily available data, such as the 
number of clients seen or the number of program participants, 
or through informal interviews with teachers, parents or 
administrators. The results of evaluations should be com- 
municated to all those involved in and affected by the program. 

Professional Responsibility 

Professional responsibility is a salient issue in using parapro- 
fessionals as peer counselors, especially in elementary and 
secondary schools where such programs involve minors. In 
addressing this issue, McManus (1982) described a high 
school program using secondary students to provide school 



psychological services, and detailed elements of the program 
which were designed to act as legal safeguards. 

• Thorough education of all concerned persons before 
implementation and throughout the course of the program. 

• Verbal and written permissions from parents of both peer 
counselors and their potential clients. 

• Gradual implementation of program elements, with data 
collection on functional or neutral areas followed by the 
introduction of sensitive areas. 

• Training emphasizing paraprofesstonal limitations and 
guidelines for refernng to professionals 

• Ongoing professional supervision. 

The basic components of successful peer counseling pro- 
grams, as described earlier, have developed in large part 
through the effort to guarantee ongoing professional 
responsibility. Professional counselors' major responsibilities 
for peer counseling programs were identified in the early 
1 970s (Allen, 1 972) . While not alt of them are relevant to every 
program, they remain the core areas. 

• Overall program planning — to design, implement and 
evaluate the peer counseling program. 

• Role definition — to specify peer counselors' functions, 
expectations and limitations. 

• Training and supervision — to devise a peer counselor 
selection plan, provide preservice and inservice training, 
and supervise on a continual basis. 

• Legal liability — to establish clear levols of authority be- 
tween professionals and paraprofessionals and explicit 
guidelines for referral to professionals. 
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PEER HELPING RELATIONSHIPS IN URBAN SCHOOLS 



Young people help each other in many different ways. Begin- 
ning in childhood, as they play together, children learn impor- 
tant lessons such as sharing, communicating, and cooperating. 
Now t research has shown that students can benefit from struc- 
tured in-school helping relationships in which peers assume for- 
mal roles as tutors. The benefits derived from these experiences 
are usually mutually shared by the student helper and the stu- 
dent learner. 

The History of Peer Tutoring 

Although peer tutoring was standard practice in manv 
American classrooms as early as the nineteenth century, there 
was little mention of it in educational literature until the 1960s. 
Several factors have helped to bring about a renewed and ex- 
panded interest in peer helping relationships, particularly in 
urban schools. 

The passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 provided impetus for the creation of peer tutoring pro- 
grams and practices designed to improve the academic perfor- 
mance of student populations such as limited English proficient 
students and low achieving students. In addition, during the 
1960s there emerged a shift in American education toward learn- 
ing relationships involving small groups and teaching methods 
most appropriate for the individual student.' 

Desegregation efforts also sought to increase interracial 
understanding through diverse, structured peer relationships. 
Finally, a growing number of research studies demonstrated the 
positive outcomes of peer tutoring on student achievement. 

More recently, in-schooi peer helping relationships have been 
viewed as a vehicle for diversifying and redefining the role of the 
classroom teacher, as a response to personnel and resource 
limitations and lo facilitate learning through the powerful in- 
fluence of peer relationships. 

Student Benefits from Peer Tutoring 

Peer tutoring consists of students teaching other students on a 
one-to-one basis, or one tutor working with two or three 
students simultaneously. The tutor may be the same age or in I he 
same grade level as the student being tutored (same-age peers) or 
may be of a different age or grade (cross-age peers). Peer tutor- 
ing is a cooperative undertaking in which students share not only 
the answers but the process used to reach answers. 

Students generally identify more easily with peer helpers than 
with adult authority figures/ Evidence has shown that modeling 
is an important dimension of peer tutoring. 

School children learn skills by observing thetr adult 
teachers, but observation of peer models may better 
enhance children'^ self -efficacy. In particular, an adult 
teacher flawlessly modeling cognitive skills may not 
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promote high self-efficacy in children who have en- 
countered previous difficulties with the subject mailer 
and who view the teacher as superior in competence. 1 

Further, students being tutored benefit from receiving im- 
mediate clarification of information they don't understand, and 
feedback in a nonthreatcning environment, free from the fear of 
teacher criticism or class ridicule. 

As a result of their efforts to help others, tutors reinforce their 
own knowledge and skills, which in turn builds their self- 
confidence and self-esteem. Peer tutors also develop a sen?* of 
responsibility as a result of helping students to learn. 4 Finally, 
explaining the subject matter to others helps tutors better 
understand i' themselves. 

Both peer tutors and students being tutored have also 
reported improved attitudes toward school as a result of their 
participation/ 

The use of peer tutors in the classroom can make teachers 
more flexible and enable them to better target their efforts 
toward individual students. They can introduce learning ac- 
tivities that could not be accommodated within their regular 
teaching load. Peer tutors, by assuming responsibility for the 
reinforcement of what has been covered in class by ihe teacher, 
or for remedial instruction, can free teachers for new roles as 
coordinators and facilitators, instead of their functioning solely 
as dispensers of knowledge/ 

Enhancing the Effectiveness of Peer Tutoring 

Numerous studies have demonstrated the effectiveness of the 
peer tutoring relationship. Students in effective programs con- 
sistently reach higher levels of academic achievement than 
students in conventional learning, or mastery learning situations/ 

While there is some evidence v^esting that benefits are 
greatest lor students who have previously demonstrated diffi- 
culty in relating to their peers and students who lack experience 
in working cooperatively with others, neither the nature of the 
child being tutored nor the characteristics of the tutor seem to 
matter as much as the senseof "mutual reward/' some of which 
may be intrinsic to the tutoring process/ Cross-age peer tutoring 
may be especially effective with those students whose cultural 
tradition includes an emphasis on the responsibility of older 
children for their younger siblings/ Others have postulated that 
while mixed race/ethnic pairings may result in more positive 
interethnic 'racial relationships, a culture shared by two students 
of similar backgrounds may also contribute to the beneficial 
outcomes of peer tutoring/ 0 

Peer tutoring programs have been incorporated into ihe 
regular classroom structure and as separate programs that take 
place in a laboratory, resource room, or tutoring center. The 
subject matter to be covered and the objectives of the program 
often determine the facilities and organization used. 
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For example, m a regular classroom setting, while students are working with a peer tutor, 
other students may be involved m smart groups *>r in mdiv kiuat study. In another case, the 
f«|Uiremettls of special education students may necessitate that peer tutoring take place in a 
resource room; or. peer tutoring programs with a science focus may require a laboratory 
facility. 

-White the research is not clear regarding the mini et tccme organization for peer tutoring 
programs, it is clear that teacher plannine ironing, and management are critical and conti- 
nuing factors in successful program implemei.Mtion. Also, effective programs combine 
tutoring instruction with regularly scheduled assev .item 10 pro\ ide feedback concerning the 
extent to which students being tutored have mastered the subject matter and to determine 
whether additional corrective work is required. 

DcvdapbtK Effective Peer Tutoring Prounims 

First, planners should provide full information on the characteristics and benefits of peer 
tutoring programs in order to present the development of misconceptions and 
misundcrstaraiings by those who will be involved— parents, administrators, teachers, and 
students. It is also important to obtain the early support of the school administration, as well 
as the authority to carry out program planning and implementation tasks. - 

Effective programs have generally followed this proce>%: 

• frstahlklt a planning grtwp to collect suggest ion> and opinions, prepare w rit ten plans, 
and develop budgets. 

• Assess student needs through discussions with facultv and staff, and a review of 
school records. 

• De\*etop ntetmmthle program goals and obieetives consistent w it h and support iv e of 
the educational/social goals of the school. 

• Determine facility, material, ami equipment needs. 

• Determine personnel requirements. 

• Develop a draft plan for rev iew by school authorities. 

• t annuity present the reviseit plan to teachers, parents, district administrators and 
other stakeholders. 

• Conduct an orientation for students, facultv. and program staff to review tutor 
recruitment and selection; tutor training; procedures for student intake and referral; 
guidelines for matching and assigning students: and coordination of routine tasks 
{communication, monitoring and supervision, reporting, and public relations). 

• Condiaf ongoing evaluation following implementation to ensure continued im- 
provement and consistent support . 

Despite an increase in peer tutoring programs over the last two decades, peer tutoring 
continues to be an underutilized instructional strau^v in urban schools. Reasons for this 
may be that such programs alter the tradit tonal and accepted roles of teachers and students, 
that programs are difficult to plan and implement, and that school personnel generally lack 
the training and support necessary for successf ul programs. Nevertheless, the demonstrated 
effectiveness of some tutoring programs suggests thai efforts to create them can be well 
rewarded. — MichavlWehh 
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PLUGGING IN TO COMPUTER BULLETIN BOARDS 



Computer bulletin boards get noticed when people get arrested. 

Teenagers in New Jersey were accused of using a bulletin 
board system (BBS) to trade tips on breaking into government 
computers. A computer programmer in Virginia was charged 
with running a BBS devoted to child pornography. And kids in 
California allegedly used a bulletin board to swap illicit credit 
card numbers. 

But while the underground boards gt . the headlines, thousands 
of other computer users are putting bulletin boards to use in 
honest and innocent ways. Businesses axe using them to com- 
municate with employees and customers. Computer clubs spon- 
sor boards for their members, Churches and public interest 
organizations use them to spread their gospel. And bulletin 
boards are springing up across the country in public libraries, 
schools, and colleges. 

"The BBS movement is big time/* says computer columnist 
John Dvorak. Estimates of the number of bulletin boards in 
operation run upwards of 4,000, but nobody knows for sure 
because turning a computer into a BBS is like plugging in a 
telephone answering machine— a simple matter of personal com- 
munication choice. 



What to a bulletin board system? 

Simply put, a BBS is a modem-equipped computer that can com- 
municate with other modem-equipped computers over ordinary 
telephone lines. A modem translates computer text and numeric 
data into an audio signal that can be passed back and forth . The 
BBS software tells the computer how to act as a host for other 
computers that dial in. 

When bulletin board systems first began to appear in the late 
1970s, they were little more than electronic versions of the old 
fashioned push pin type. Computer hobbyists in Chicago, who 
created the first BBS on a microcomputer, used the system :o 
swap hardware and software, post club meeting times, and ex- 
change technical tips. 

Since then, BBS communication has outgrown the "techie" 
culture that spawned it. As computers become an increasingly 
common appliance, groups and individuals whose interests ex- 
tend beyond computers have found bulletin boards to be effi- 
cient communication devices. 



Who uses bulletin boards? 

Here are some examples: 

Investment groups such is The Association of Individual In- 
vestors in Chicago use bulletin boards for members to swap 
ideas. Clients of Max Ule It Co,, a discount brokerage firm in 
New York, can call the Ule BBS to get quota or place orders. 
I arches in Maryland, Iowa, California, and Arkansas use 



bulletin boards as outreach tools. And special groups such as 
the Bai hi faith have their own boards. 

Doctors at a Cleveland hospital offer electronic house calls 
through a BBS they call "Doc In The Box." Health professionals 
in Minnesota, Texas, California, and Maryland use bulletin 
boards as information clearinghouses. A board in Washington. 
DC, posts news about AIDS research, and a California psycholo- 
gist will conduct counseling sessions by modem. 

Other professional groups including lawyers, social workers, 
broadcasters, architects* ami corporate insurance managers have 
their own boards. Several systems put professional writers in 
touch with publishers and farmers can get crop and livestock 
advice from a BBS run by Purdue University. 

There are political boards run by Nazis and leftist radicals, 
by people who want to ban the bomb and feed the world. A 
Connecticut board communicates with political campaign 
organizers from around the country, and a state senator in 
Michigan uses a BBS to communicate with his constituents. 

Bulletin boards in schools 

Schools have been especially interested in bulletin boards In 
New York, the Brooklyn Math and Science Research Academy 
runs a BBS called Brainwave where students can trade tips on 
research projects, check deadlines for scholarship applications, 
and find a tutor from a database of volunteers. 

' 'We also use it for math and science competitions. ' ' said Marc 
Licht. who started the BBS for the school. In the morning, we 11 
put math or science questions on the board. Students at each 
school log in, get the questions, and try to answer them Then 
the teachers file the scores and we'll post the winners on the 
BBS the next day 

High schools in Richmond, CA, Cheyenne, CO. and other cities 
have put bulletin boards online. So have colleges in San Diego 
and Northern Michigan, and education agencies such a; the Far 
West Regional Educational Laboratory in San Francisco. The 
University of Arizona has an extensive BBS that posts alumni 
news, campus events, and corporate recruitment visits. 

Setting up a bulletin board 

Running * bulletin board can be time-consuming, but setting 
it up is often no more challenging than learning a new word 
processing program. Necessary tools include a computer, an 
auto-answer modem, plenty of data storage, a telephone Kne. 
and BBS software. 

BBS packages are available for most popular computers, in- 
eluding the Apple II IBM PC. Commodore 64. and even the new 
Amiga and Atari ST models. Two disk drives are * minimum 
requirement; a hard disk is the best option. And a phone line 
dedicated solely to the BBS will eliminate confusion. 
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There are more than 40 commercial BBS software packages 
on the market and a dozen or so others that are in the public 
domain. Fido BBS software for the IBM. for example, can be 
downloaded directly from many Fido boards. 

Hps for system operators (sysops) 

Once the BBS is open to the public, or even to a select group, 
the operator-a sysop in BBS jargon-should be alert for some 
special problems from high-tech vandals. A sysop in the 
Washington, DC. area recently got help from the phone rjnv 
pany to track do* ,j a teenager who transferred material from 
his board and demanded a ransom to return it. 

Sysops have also recently encountered destructive programs 
uploaded by unidentified callers. The programs masquerade as 
harmless utilities, but when booted, they can erase an entire 
hard disk. That's why it's best to closely examine any program 
that comes in through the BBS. 

It also pays to read everything that's posted on the BBS. When 
phone company investigators found stolen access numbers 
posted on a board in California, they got the local police to ar 
rest the sysop and confiscate his computer. The sysop argued 
that he didn t know about the postings and he eventually got 
bis equipment back-but not without a lot of trouble and 
expense. 

Some lawyers argue that bulletin boards are like public kiosks 
and that their operators shouldn't be held liable for all posted 
material. But there is yet to be a court ruling on that conten- 
tion, so most sysops choose to play it safe. 
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Positive Discipline 



How do young children learn self-control, sell -help, ways 
to get along with others, and family and school proce- 
dures? Such teaming occurs when parents and teachers 
of infants, toddlers, or preschoolers are continuously in- 
volved in setting limits, encouraging desired behaviors, 
end making decisions about managing children. 

When making these decisions, caregivers olten ask them- 
selves these questions: Am I disciplining in a way that hurts 
or helps this chHd's self-esteem? WIN my discipline help the 
ch^d develop self-control? This digest suggests methods 
and language that can be used in handling common situa- 
tions involving young children. 

Methods of Discipline That Promote Self-Worth 

1 . Show that you recognize and accept the reason the child 
is doing what, in your judgment, is the wrong thing: 

"You want to play with the truck but..." 
"You want me to stay with you but..." 

This validates the legitimacy of the child's desires and 
illustrates that you are an understanding person, it also is 
honest from the outset: The adult is wiser, in charge, not 
afraid to be the leader, and occasionally has priorities other 
than those of the child. 

2. State the "but": 

"You want to play with the truck, but Jerisa is using 
H right now." 

"You want me to stay with you, but right now I need 
to (go out, hetp Jill, serve lunch, etc.)." 

This lets the child know that others have needs, too. It 
teaches perspective taking, and may lead the child to 
develop the ability to put himself in Uher people's shoes. 
It will also gain you the child's respect, for it shows you are 
fair. And it will make the child feel safe; yoi 1 are able to keep 
him safe. 

3. Offer a solution: 

"Soon you can play with the truck." 

One-year-olds can begin to understand "just a minute" and 
will wait patiently if we always follow through 60 seconds 
later. Two- and three-year-olds can team to understand, 
o TR ted you when it's your turn," if we always follow through 
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within two or three minutes. This helps children learn how 
to delay gratification but does not thwart their short-term 
understanding of time. 

4. Often, it's helpful to say something indicating your 
confidence in the child's ability and willingness to team: 

"When you get older I know you will (whatever it is 
you expect)." 

"Next time you can (restate what is expected in a 
positive manner)." 

This affirms your faith in the child, lets her know that you 
assume she has the capacity to grow and mature, and 
transmits your belief in her good intentions. 

5. In some situations, after firmly stating what is not to be 
done, you can demonstrate how we do it, or a better way. 

"We don't hit. Pat my face gently." (Gently stroke). 
"Puzzle pieces are not for throwing. Let s put thjm 
in their places together." (Offer help). 

This sets firm limits, yet helps the child feel that you two 
are a team, not enemies. 

6. Toddlers are not easy to distract, but frequently they can 
be redirected to something that is similar but OK. Carry or 
lead the child by the hand, saying, 

That's the gerbil's paper. Here's your paper " 
"Peter needs that toy. Here's a toy for you." 

This endorses the child's right to choose what she will do, 
yet begins to teach that others have rights, too. 

7. Avoid accusation. Even with babies, communicate in 
respectful tones and words. This prevents a lowering of the 
child's self-image and promotes his tendency to cooperate, 

8. For every no, offer two acceptable choices: 

"No! Rosie cannot bite Esther. Rosie can bite the rubber 
duck or the cracker." 

"No, Jackie. That book is for teachers. You can have 
this book or this book." 

This encourages the child's independence and emerging 
ryd^cteion-making skills, but sets boundaries. Children 



should never be allowed to hurt each other. It's bad for the 
self-image of the one who hurts and the one who is hurt. 

9. If children have enough language, help them express 
their feelings, including anger, and their wishes. Help them 
think about alternatives and solutions to problems. Adults 
should never fear children's anger: 

"You're mad at me because you're so tired. It's hard 
to feel loving when you need to sleep. When you wake 
up, I think you'll feel more friendly." 
"You feel angry because I won! let you have candy. 
I wiH let you choose a banana or an apple. Which 
do you want?" 

This encourages characteristics we want to see emerge in 
children, such as awareness of feelings and reasonable 
assertive ness, and gives children tools for solving 
problems without unpleasant scenes. 

10. Establish firm limits and standards as needed. Until a 
child is 1 1/2 or almost 2 years old, adults are completely 
responsible for his safety and comfort, and for creating the 
conditions that encourage good behavior. After this age, 
white adults are still responsible for the child's safety, they 
increasingly, though extremely gradually, begin to transfer 
responsibility for behaving acceptably to the child. They 
start expecting the child to become aware of others' feel- 
ings. They begin to expect the ..aid to think simple 
cause/effect thoughts (provided the child is guided quietly 
through the thinking process). This is teaching the rudi- 
ments of self -discipline. 

11. To avoid confusion when taking to very young children, 
give clear, simple directions in a firm, friendly voice. The 
will ensure that children are not overwhelmed with a bliz- 
zard of words and refuse to comply as a result. 

1 2. Remember that the job of a toddler, and to some extent 
the job of all young children, is to taste, touch, smell, 
squeeze, tote, poke, pour, sort, explore, and test. At times 
toddlers are greedy, at times grandiose. They do not share 
well; they need time to experience ownership before they 
are expected to share. They need to assert themselves 
("No," "I canl," "I wonl," and "Do it myself). They need to 
separate to a degree from their parents, that is, to in- 
dividuate. One way they do this is to say no and not to do 
what is asked; another is to do what is not wanted. 

H adults understand children in this age range, they will 
create circumstances and develop attitudes that permit 
and promote development. Self discipline is better teamed 
through guidance than through punishment. It's better 
teamed through a "We are a team, I am the leader, It's my 
job to help you grow up" approach than through a "me 
against you" approach. 



Creating a Positive annate Promotes SeW-DisclpUne 

Creating a positive climate for the very young involves 

• spending lots of leisurely time with an infant or chiid; 
. sharing important activities and meaningful play; 

. listening and answering as an equal, not as an instructor 
(for example , using labeling words when a toddler points 
inquiringly toward something, or discussing whatever 
topic the 2-year-old is trying to teB you about); 

. complimenting the child's efforts: "William is feeding 
himself r "Juana is putting on her shoe!" (even if what 
you are seeing is only clumsy stabs in the right direc- 
tion); and 

. smiling, touching, caressing, kissing, cuddling, holding, 
rocking, hugging. 

Harmful, Negative Disciplinary Methods 

Criticizing, discouraging, creating obstacles and barriers, 
blaming, shaming, using sarcastic or cruel humor, or using 
physical punishment are some negative disciplinary 
methods used with young children. Often saying, "Stop 
thatr "Don! do it that wayr or "You never..." is harmful to 
children's self-esteem. Such discipline techniques as 
removal from the group, or isolation in a time-out chair or 
a comer, may have negative consequences for the child. 

Any adult might occasionally do any of these things. Doing 
any or all of them more than once in a while means that a 
negative approach to discipline has become a habit and 
urgently needs to be altered before the child experiences 
low self-esteem as a permanent part of her personality. 

Good Approaches to Discipline 

• increase a child's self-esteem, 

• allow her to feel valued, 

• encourage her to feel cooperative , 

. enable her to learn gradually the many skills involved in 
taking some responsibility for what happens to her, 

. motivate her to change her strategy rather than to blame 
others, 

. help he ' to take initiative, relate successfully to others, 
and solve problems. 

This digest was adopted from an article that appeared in the Novem- 
ber. 1988 issue of Young Children (pages 24 9) 



For More Information 

"Ideas That Work with Young Children: Avoiding Mb 
Against You Discipline." Young Children (November, 
1988): 24-9. 
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Post-Traumatic Loss Debriefing: Providing Immediate 
Support for Survivors of Suicide or Sudden Loss 



Overview 

Children's suicidal behavior is escalating as America's 
number one mental health concern. Suicide intervention 
and prevention within the context of the school-as* 
community does not end with a student's death. School 
counselors, administrators and mental health profes- 
sionals need to develop systematic strategies to 
intervene with survivors, as well as potentially at-risk 
students. 

The sudden, unexpected death by suicide or the sudden 
loss from an accidental death often produces a charac- 
teristic set of psychological and physiological responses 
among survivors* Persons exposed to traumatic events 
such as suicide or sudden toss often manifest the follow- 
ing stress reactions: irritability, sleep disturbance, anxiety, 
startle reaction, nausea, headache, difficulty concen- 
trating, confusion, fear, guilt, withdrawal, anger, and reac- 
tive depression. The particular pattern of the emotional 
reaction and type of response will differ with each 
survivor depending on the relationship of the deceased, 
circumstances surrounding the death, and ccping 
mechanisms of the survivors. The ultimate contribution of 
suicide or sudden loss intervention with survivor groups is 
to create an appropriate and meaninyfjl opportunity to 
respond to suicide or sudden death. 

Providing Structure During Chaos 

Post-traumatic loss debriefing is a structured group pro- 
cess approach to help survivors manage their physical, 
cognitive and emotional responses to a traumatic loss, tt 
creates a supportive environment to process blocked 
communication which often interferes with the expression 
of grief or feelings of guilt, it also serves to correct dis- 
torted attitudes toward the deceased, as well as discuss 
ways of coping with the loss. The purpose of the debrief- 
ing is to reduce the trauma associated with the sudden 
toss, initiate an adaptive grief process and prevent further 
self-destructive or self-defeating behavior. 

Post-traumatic loss debriefing is composed of seven 
stages: introductory stage, fact stage, life-review stage, 
feeling stage, reaction stage, learning stage, and closure. 
A debriefing should be organized 24 to 72 tours after the 
death. Natural feelings of denial and avoidance predom- 
inate during the first 24 hours. The debriefing can be 
offered to all persons affected by the toss, however, it is 
probably most effective with the immediate survivor 
group. 
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Stages of Post-Traumatic Loss Debriefing 

I. introductory Stage: introduce survivors to the 
debriefing process. 

e The counselor defines the nature, limits, roles and 
goals within the debriefing process. 

• The counselor clarifies time limits, number of ses- 
sions, and confidentiality and strives to create a 
secure environment in which to share anxieties. 

0. Fact Stage: information is gathered to "recreate the 
event" from what is known about it. During the fact phase, 
participants are asked to recreate the event for the coun- 
selor. The focus of this stage is on facte, not feelings. 

e Group members are asked to make a brief statement 
regarding their relationship with the deceased, how 
they heard about the death, and circumstances sur- 
rounding the event. It is important that the group 
share the same story concerning the death and that 
secrets or rumors not be permitted to divide mem- 
bers from each other. Group processing of the death 
also provides the counselor with an opportunity to 
listen for any attributions of guilt, extreme emotional 
responses, or post-traumatic stress reactions. 

e Survivors are encouraged to engage in a moderate 
level of self-disclosure, with counselor facilitated 
statements such as, "I didn't know.., could you tell 
me what that was like for you?" 

it is important far the counselor to: (1 % * / to achieve an 
accurate sense of the survivor's world; (2) be aware of 
the survivors* choice of topics regarding the death; 

(3) gain insight into their priorities for the moment: and 

(4) help survivors see the many factors which contributed 
to the death and to curtail seff-blame. 

This tow initial interaction is a non-threatening warm-up 
and naturally leads into a discussion of feelings in the 
next stage, tt also provides a climate in whicn to share 
the details of the death and to intervene to prevent 
secrets or rumcrs that may divide survivors. 

HI. Ufa Review Stage: A life review of the deceased can 
be the next focus, if appropriate. Zinner (1987) maintains 
that a life review provides an opportunity for the group 
members to recount personal anecdotes about the 
deceased. The opportunity to share "remember when..." 
stories tessens tension and anxiety within the survivor 
group. This also serves to ease the acceptance of the 
helping professional by the group. 
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IV. Failing Stag*: Feelings are identified and integrated 
into the process. At this stage, survivors should have the 
opportunity to share the burden of the feelings they are 
experiencing in a nonjudgmental, supportive and under- 
standing manner. Survivors must be permitted to identify 
their own behavioral reactions and to relate to the imme- 
diate present, La., the "here ami now.* 

• The counselor begins by asking feeling-oriented 
questions: "How did you feel when thai happened?" 
and "How are you feeling now? ' This is a critical 
component where survivors acknowledge that 
"things do get better* with time. 

e Each person in the group is offered an opportunity to 
answer these and a variety of other questions 
regarding their feelings. It important that survivors 
express thoughts of responsibility regarding the 
event and process the accompanying feelings of 
sadness. 

• At this stage, as in others, it is most critical that no 
one gets left out of the discussion, and that no one 
dominates the discussion at the expense of others. 
Ail feelings, positive or negative, big or small, are 
Important ami need to be listened to and expressed. 
More importantly, however, this particular stage 
allows survivors to see that subtle change are 
occurring between what happened then and what is 
happening now* 

V. Reaction Stage: This stage explores the physical and 
cognitive stress reactions to the traumatic event. Acute 
reactions can last from a few days to a few weeks. 
Selected post-traumatic stress reactions include nausea, 
distressing dreams, difficulty concentrating, dep. , *sion, 
feeling isolated, grief, anxiety and fear of losing control. 

e The counselor asks such questions as, "What reac- 
tions did you experience at the time of the incident?" 
and "What are you experiencing now?" 

e The counselor encourages survivors to discuss what 
is going on in their school and/or work lives and in 
their relationships with parents, peers ami teachers, 

VI. Learning Stage: This stage is designed to assist 
survivors in teaming new coping skiffs to deal with their 
grief reactions. It is also therapeutic to help survivors 
realize that others are having similar feelings and 
experiences. 

e The counselor assumes the responsibility of teaching 
the group something about their typical stress 
response reactions. 

e The emphasis is on describing how typical and 
natural it is for people to experience a wide variety of 
feelings, emotions and physU**! : actions to any 
traumatic event. Adolescents, in par ufar, need to 



know that their reactions are not unique, but are 
universally shared reactions. 

e Critical to this stage is being alert to danger signals 
in order to prevent destructive outcomes and to help 
survivors return to their pro-crisis equilibrium and 
interpersonal stability. 

This stage also serves as a primary prevention com- 
ponent for future self-defeating or self-destructive 
behavior by identifying the normal responses to a trau- 
matic went in a secure, therapeutic environment with a 
caring, trusted adult. 

VII. Closure Stage: This final stage seeks to wrap up 
loose amis, answer outstanding questions, provide final 
assurances, and create a plan of action that is life- 
centered. Survivor groups often need a direction or 
specific shared activity after a debriefing to bring closure 
to the process. Discussion surrounding memorials are 
often suggested and need appropri *!* direction. 

e Survivors should be aware thai closure is taking 
place, therefore, no new issues should be introduced 
or discussed at this stage of the debriefing process. 

e The counselor should: (1) examine whether initial 
stress symptoms have been reduced or eliminated; 

(2) assess tha coping abilities of the survivors; and 

(3) determine if increased levels of relating to others 
ami the environment have occurred, i.e., are the sur- 
vivors genuinely hopeful regarding their immediate 
future? Are the survivors managing their lives more 
effectively? 

e The group may also close by planning a group 
activity together such as a living task," for example, 
going to a movie, concert, or similar activity to pro- 
mote a sense of purpose and unity. 

Ultimately, school counselors are in a unique position to 
guide intervention and postvention efforts when a suicide 
or sudden toss occurs. This debriefing procedure pro- 
vides the critical component for restoring school/com- 
munity equilibrium. 
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Praise in the Classroom 



Randy Hitz and Amy Driscoll 



Most educators agree that children need to be in suppor- 
tive, triendiy environments. But recent research indicates 
that some teacher attempts to create such environments 
by using praise may actually be counterproductive. 

The purpose of this digest «s to give teachers new insights 
into ways to make their statements of praise mom effective 
and consistent with the goals most early childhood 
educators have for children, namely, to foster self-esteem, 
autonomy, self-reliance, achievement, and motivation for 
teaming. Most teachers praise students in order to en- 
hance progress toward these goat*,. However, current 
research poses the possfoility that some common uses of 
praise may actually have negative effects in some or all of 
these areas. 

Praise: Effects on Self-Esteem and Autonomy 

Some praise statements may have the potential to tower 
students' confidence in themselves. In a study of second 
graders in science classrooms, Rowe (1974) found that 
praise lowered students' confidence in their answers and 
reduced the number of vernal responses they offered. The 
students exhibited many characteristics indicative of lower 
self-esteem, such as responding in doubtful tones and 
showing lack of persistence or desire to keep trying. In 
addition, students frequently tried to "read" or check the 
teacher's eyes for signs of approval or disapproval. 

In a series of six studies of subjects ranging in age from 
third grade to adult, Meyer (1979) found that under some 
conditions, praise led recipients to have low expectations 
of success at difficult tasks, which in turn decreased the 
persistence and performance intensity at the task. It seems 
that certain kinds of praise may set up even the most 
capable students for failure. No student can always be 
"good" or "nice" or "smart." In order to avoid negative 
evaluations, students may tend not to take chances and 
attempt difficult tasks. 

Praise as a Motivator 

Many teachers attempt to use praise as a form of positive 
reinforcement in order to motivate students to achieve and 
behave in positive ways. However, as Brophy (1961) 
points out, trying to use praise as a systematic reintorcer 
o in a classroom setting is impractical. Even if teachers were 
ERJC able to praise frequently and systematically, say once 



every 5 minutes, the average student would still be praised 
less than once every 2 hours. Brophy's research disclosed 
the reality that much teacher praise is not deliberate rein- 
forcement, but rather, is elicited by students— the students 
actually cor. "ition the teacher to praise them. 

Even if teachers could praise students systematically, 
there is still some indication that such praise would not be 
effective. Researchers point out that at best praise is a 
weak reintorcer. Not alt young children are interested in 
pleasing the teacher, and as children grow older, interest 
in pleasing the teacher diminishes significantly, tsler 
(1983) reports that correlations between teachers' rates ol 
praise and students' teaming gains are not always positive, 
and even when conelations are positive, they are usually 
too low to be considered significant. 

Some researchers (Martin, 1977; Stringer and Hurt, 1981 ) 
have lound that praise can actually lessen self-motivation 
and cause children to become dependent on rewards. 
Green and Lepper (1974) found that once teachers began 
praising preschool children for doing something they were 
already motivated to do, the children became less 
motivated to do the activity. 

Research demonstrates that various forms of praise can 
have different kinds of effects on different kinds of stu- 
dents. Students from different socioeconomic classes, 
ability levels, and genders may not respond in the same 
way to praise. The use of praise is further complicated by 
the fact that it may have differential effects depending on 
the type of achievement being measured. For example, 
praise may be useful in motivating students to team by rote, 
but it may discourage problem solving. 

Praise as a Classroom Management Tool 

Teachers of young children are especially likely io try to 
use praise as a way to manage individuals or groups of 
children. A statement such as "I like *he way Johnny is 
sitting," is often aimed not only at Johnny's behavior but 
also at nudging children in the group to conform. Teachers 
of older students would never get away with such control 
techniques. Even young children who may not be able to 
articulate their frustration with such blatant manipulation 
may show their resentment by defiantly refusing to conform 
or by imitating the "misbehaving" child. 



Kounin (1970) did extensive observations in kindergarten 
classrooms in order to gain insight into effective manage- 
ment practices. He found that smoothness and main- 
tenance of the momentum of classroom instruction and 
activities were the most powerful variables in controlling 
deviant behavior and maintaining student attention. Praise 
did not contribute to effective classroom management. 

Praise Versus Encouragement 

Research does indicate that there are effective ways to 
praise students. The terms effective praise and encourage- 
ment are often used by researchers and other profes- 
sionals to describe the same approach. In this paper, we 
will refer to both as encouragement 

To praise is to commend tne worth of or to express 
approval or admiration" (Brophy, 1981 . p. 5). Dreikurs and 
others (1982) say that praise is usually given to a child 
when a task or deed is completed or is wen done. En- 
couragement, on the other hand, refers to a positive ac- 
knowledgment response that focuses on student efforts or 
specific attributes of work completed. Unlike praise, en- 
couragement does not place judgment on student work or 
give Information regarding its value or Implications of stu- 
dent status. Statements such as "You draw beautifully, 
Marc," or Terrific job, Stephanie," are examples of praise. 
They are nonspecific, place a judgment on the student, and 
give some indication of the student's status in the group. 

Encouragement, on the other hand: 

• Offers specific feedback rather than general comments 
For example, instead of saying, Terrific job," teachers 
can comment on specific behaviors that they wish to 
acknowledge. 

• Is teaclier-initiated and private. Privacy increases the 
potential for an honest exchange of ideas and an oppor- 
tunity for the student to talk about his or her work 

• Focuses on improvement and efforts rather than evalua- 
tion of a finished product. 

• Uses sincere, direct comments delivered with a natural 
voce. 

• Does not set students up for failure. Labels such as nice 
or terrific se\ students up for failure because they cannot 
always be nice or terrific. 

• Helps students develop an appreciation of their be- 
haviors and achievements. 

• Avoids competition or comparisons with others. 

• Works toward self-satisfaction from a task or product. 



Children have an intrinsic desire to learn. Ineffective praise 
can stifle students' natural curiosity and desire to learn by 
focusing their attention on extrinsic rewards rather than the 
intrinsic rewards that come from the task itself (Brophy, 
1981). This kind of praise replaces a desire to learn with 
blind conformity, a mechanical work style, or even open 
defiance. On the other hand, teachers who encourage 
students create an environment in w.iich students do not 
have to fear continuous evaluation, where they can make 
mistakes and learn from them, and where they do not 
always need to strive to meet someone else's standard of 
excellence. Most students thrive in encouraging environ- 
ments where they receive specific feedback and have the 
opportunity to evaluate their own behavior and work. En- 
couragement fosters autonomy, positive self-esteem, a 
willingness to explore, and acceptance of self and others 
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Precollege Guidance and Counseling 



Overview 

Counseling is entrusted with the major responsibility of 
assisting students to make appropriate choices and 
decisions for the future, and thus is involved with the 
critical processes of student development and transition. 
Spurred on by the recent impetus toward reform and the 
concern with promoting excellence in education, the field 
of counseling recently has immersed itself in self- 
examination. In September 1984, the Trustees of the 
College Board appointed a 21 -member Commission to 
review the evolution and current condition of precollege 
guidance and counseling, and to render judgments and 
recommendations. Their report, entitled Keeping the 
Options Open, was published in 1986. The National 
College Counseling Project (NCCP), formed in September 
1983 and sponsored by the National Association of 
College Admission Counselors (NACAC), sought to 
examine the status of college counseling in schools across 
the country, analyzing the role of precoBege counseling in 
enhancing student aspirations and in helping students gain 
admission to college. Their analysis, reported in Frontiers 
of Possibility, was also published in 1986. 

The Counselor and Transition to College 

The Decision to Enter College. Studies show that the 
greatest determinant of who goes to college is 
socioeconomic status. Parents and counselors are the 
primary influences. The decision is very different for first- 
and second-generation college entrants. Students who 
are most likely to depend on the school are those whose 
parents have not experienced college. Lee and Ekstrom 
(1987) report that 56 percent of public high school 
students report some counselor influence, particularly 
blacks, females, students in the academic track, and those 
who plan to attend four-year colleges. Chapman, O'Brien, 
and DeMasi (1987) found that one in five students never 
discussed college plans with a counselor. 

Counselor Role. Counselors play a crucial role in the 
student's passage through the educational process. They 
facilitate decision-making and access to appropriate 
courses and experiences to help students address 
immediate and long-term goats. In public schools, 
scheduling and discipline take precedence over precollege 
counseling in the use of counselors' time (Lee & Ekstrom, 
1987). Though the student:counse!or ratio limits the 
practical availability of oounseSng, Chapman and DeMasi 
(1984) indicate that 20 percent of counselor time is used 
for college advising and that counselors report satisfaction 
with this situation. 

Counseling Effect Ivenees. In some studies, 
precollege advising has come under a great deal of 
criticism. Though students appreciate counselors' 



functioning in other spheres, Chapman fit al. (1987) found 
low-income students indifferent io the counselor's role in 
assisting with postsecondary preparation. College 
advising by Ore school counselor is especially important in 
low-income and minority families where parents are unable 
to offer first-hand information on college We, selection, and 
financial aid. Chapman et al. (1987) and Lee and Ekstrom 
(1987), however, have found that counselors often devote 
more time to college-bound, middle- and upper-income 
white students. Though blacks have significantly more 
counselor contacts than others (mostly regarding financial 
aid), in general tow-income students do not make as great 
use of counselors as other students do. 

Equity in Counseling 

Family income is the major determinant of the education a 
student receives (Lee & Ekstrom, 1987). Counselors are 
in a position to help overcome the considerable inequities 
evident in education, provided that school systems give 
them the support and resources necessary to carry out 
their responsibilities. 

Aceeee to Counseling. Lee and Ekstrom (1987), on 
examination of the national longitudinal database, High 
School and Beyond, find differential access to counseling 
by socioeconomic status, race/ethnicity expiration level 
and ability. Also pertinent are size and location of schools, 
school resources, and expectations of the community. 
Access to counseling is thus acting as a social stratHier, 
possibly magnifying the differences in outcomes of 
secondary schooling. Students planning to attend college 
are more IStety to seek counseling for planning their high 
school programs than are students without aspirations for 
higher education. Hispanics, whose attrition rate is 
particularly high (Ramon, 1985) and whose expectations of 
success in completing college are low, make less use of 
counseling services. 

Tracking. Students who lack access to counseling are 
more likely to be placed in the non-academic curriculum 
track. Counseling for tracking is necessary at the 
beginning of a student's high school career, and neglect in 
this area has caused many students, especially minorities 
and low-income students, to lack adequate preparation for 
postsecondary education, thus perpetuating a situation of 
disadvantage. Choice of track is also tied into 
expectations. Vocational-track students presumably take 
course work to match their career plans, but general track 
students have the least focus in their curricular programs 
and require correspondingly more assistance in making 
wise choices regarding appropriate employment or 
continuation of education. The Commission on Precollege 
Guidance and Counseling (1986) recommends that less 
talented students need to be in more flexible programs, 
moving up as competency improves and is demonstrated. 
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Counseling must interpret to ill students what to necessary 
for postsecondary educational aocess in order to help 
students overcome socioeconomic barriers. 

Timelines In Precollege Counseling 

The Elementary Yeare. Work with parents on 
supporting students 9 belief In their own capacities. 

Middle or Junior High School. (1) Develop 
aspirations and sustain motivation; (2) promote effective 
study skills (notetaking, memorizing, etc.); (3) aid in 
clarification of values, decisionmaking; (4) differentiate 
among programs ami courses, clarifying consequences of 
choices; (5) discuss graduation requirements, electives, 
required courses; (6) review testing history, deckle on 
ir els of secondary subjects; (7) schedule subjects (family 
decision) based on testing and academic experiences; 
(8) introduce guidance resources— counseling servkes, 
guidebooks and publications, computer programs, and 
video systems; and (9) suggest the possibility of colics 
and toe availability of financial aid, 

Ninth Grade. (1) Schedule family meetings an J 
individual conferences on course decisions; (2) present 
resource materials; (3) provide access to academic/ 
career/vocational counseling; (4) organize group 
meetings, college and career planning nights; (5) review 
academic progress, determine future course selection; and 
(6) counsel for study skills (time management, memory 
improvement, filing, and retrieving information). 

Tenth Orede. (1) Schedule family meetings on course 
selection, review of future plans and academic progress; 
(2) organize group meetings on college/career, financing 
college education; (3) encourage students to meet college 
representatives, attend college fairs, career programs, 
financial aid workshops; (4) provide guidance regarding 
goal-setting, decision-making, interview skills, testing 
skills; (5) conduct a writing and speaking curriculum unit; 
(6) assist in college planning — have students team about 
tests, take PSAT/SAT, meet with counselors for test 
interpretation, obtain counsel regarding test-taking 
techniques; (7) advise college contacts— visiting college 
representatives, attending college days, college fairs, 
career programs; and (8) suggest students write for 
college materials. 

Eleventh Grade. (1) Schedule family meetings on 
course s lection, level determination, postsecondary 
plans/provisional college choices, planning for college, 
visiting colleges, financial aid; (2) provide testing and 
interpretation of resits; (3) participate in college search; 
(4) assist early financial planning activity; (5) recommend 
students visit college representatives, college lairs, career 
days, colleges; (6) help plan summer visits, interviews, 
and receiving promotional literature; (7) have students 
write for information about admissions and financial aid; 
and (8) suggest discussions with students presently in 
college. 

Twelfth Grade. {1) Arrange for family to receive 
schedule of admissions testing dates and additional 
guidance materials, attend college planning workshops on 
admissions and financial aid, visit campuses; (2) organize 
student workshops on college cho'ce, review require* 
ments; (3) have students take tests; (4) encourage 



students in seeking counsel on college admissions, 
applications, soliciting references; (5) advise students to 
speak to college representatives, (6) ensure students 
complete and submit alt admissions end financial aid 
applications before deadlines; ami (7) advise on replying 
to college responses regarding financial aid. 

Conclusions and Recommendatlone 

The Commission on Preooflege Guidance and Counseling 
(1986) and the National College Counseling Project (1986) 
address priorities for the schools in "broadening the 
frontiers of possibility," recommending: (1) a focus on 
student needs with college counseling acting as part of a 
long-term guidance curriculum; (2) attention to appropriate 
counselor qualities; (3) counselor-principal cooperation 
and faculty enlistment; (4) parent and family Involvement; 
(5) emphasis on earty end middle years, especially fc< 
underservet! students; (6) collaboration with various 
colleges and community resources; (7) development of 
state-wide plans to address student needs; (8) support of 
federal programs helping disadvantaged students; (9) a 
focus on financial aid initiatives; and (10) revision of school 
oounselor training. 
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HEPARINS SURAL SUHXNIS FCR AN URBAN HWHOWENT 



Introduction 

The transition from youth to adulthood is 
difficult for many, traumatic for some. The 
stress experienced during the rites of passage 
can be severely exacerbated for persons who mist 
simultaneously make the transition from a rural 
to urban environment. AL hough education is often 
viewed as preparation for adulthood, education 
in a rural setting often neglects adequate 
preparation for those who, by choice t 
necessity, will move to a metropolitan area for 
work or for further education. 

The number of rural students wishing to 
relocate in urban areas j£ considered e* In a 
study of high school seniors in rural communities 
of Utah. Seyf.it (1986) found that nearly 80 
percent planned to migrate soon after graduation, 
regardless of the availability of jobs in the 
rural area. From her own research and review of 
related studies, Seyfrit concludes that M youth 
may be so prone to migrate after high school 
graduation that economic opportunities have 
little to do with their migration decision* 11 
Preparing students for that move thus becomes an 
important responsibility for educators* 

Much of this digest is based on Preparing 
Rural Youth for an Urban Environment: A Handbook 
for Educators , by Vaughn and Vaughn, a valuable 
resource for preparing rural students for a move 
to work and learn in an urban setting* The 
Handbook touches briefly upon and suggests 
appropriate learning activities for almost every 
aspect of preparing for and adjusting to a 
dramatic change in environment and lifestyle. 
Many of the learning activities are appropriate 
for assisting students in the transition from 
youth to adulthood, regardless of location* Thus, 
the learning activities are suitable for almost 
ail high school students. The activities can be 
used in a separate course, integrated into 
existing courses, or applied in counseling. 



Success Depends on Personal Characteristics and 
values 

The abf I i ty of a person to adjust to a 
drastically di f f erent envi ronment depends to a 
large degree on personal character ist ics and 
values. Inventories of personality traits, 
values, lifestyle, and family orientation can be 
developed individually, in classroom groups, and 
in discussion with family and friends* The man- 
ner and extent to which these characteristics, 
values, and patterns are embedded in the rural 
environment and the degree to which they may be 
disrupted by moving to a metropolitan area--by, 
for example, being ruled more by the clock than 
the sun- -are important considerations in pre* 
paring rural youth for transition to an urban 
envi ronment . 

Life in a rural climate is often charac- 
terized as relaxed, friendly, and warm. The urban 
atmosphere is often described as hurried, 
harried, and cold* These characteristics are 
frequently reflected in different language 
patterns and personal mannerisms which con 
instantly classify a person as an "outsider" and 
thus make adjus.ment a difficult task* 
Activities to increase assert iveness and to adopt 
language habi ts and personal mannerisms 
appropriate to the city are important in the 
preparation process. Making decisions in a 
familiar, supportive environment is one thing; 
similar decisions in an unfamiliar situation 
without a support group can be devastating* 
Learning activities to increase students 1 feeling 
of control over t eir lives will aid in preparing 
for transition* 

Getting and Keeping a Job 

Economic conditions frequently force young 
people to move from rural to urban areas for 
employment. A high priority task, on arrival, is 
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getting a job. Appropriate preparation before the 
move will greatly improve the probability of both 
finding ft job and finding u ;»e well suited to the 
individual. Preparation Include! assessment of 
abilities, skills, interests, attributes, ami 
previous work experience. Preparation includes 
practice in completing application forms, 
preparing letters of interest and resumes, and 
learning about appropriate dress and grooming. 
Preparation may include mock videotaped 
interviews, perhaps with the personnel officer 
from a city business, with critique by fellow 
clessmembers. Preparation also includes study of 
job availability in the target city and analyses 
of how various jobs match individual skills and 
interests. 

Numerous resources are available for 
developing job-hunting skills: city newspapers, 
telephone directories, and publications from the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Employment Security 
Commission. Family members and friends who reside 
in the city can be tapped for employment inf or* 
mat ion. Small businesses tend to use informal 
means of filling positions; personal contacts are 
thus an important means of finding employment. 
Building networking skills through family and 
friends can be vital to job-hunting. 

Preparation for keeping a job is as 
important as preparation for getting a job. 
Expectations- -both employers* and employees 1 -* 
can be discussed. Asking questions, learning 
about getting along with supervisors and 
coworkers, and assessing others 1 attitudes are 
important exercises in preparation for keeping a 
job. Timeliness, a day's work for a day's pay, 
and remaining within the assigned area of re- 
sponsibility (at least initially) are important 
in keeping a job. 

Getting along is important at f i rst; in 
time, getting ahead- -the promotion** becomes 
important. Learning related tasks, learning 
about the company 9 s organization and procedures, 
and taking related courses at the local post- 
secondary school are helpful in getting promoted. 

Adjusting to an Urban lifestyle 

The workplace is only one part of life in 
the city. Home life and leisure activities are 
important aspects of urban living. Preparation 
in these areas is an appropriate high school 
activity. 

f i nd i ng an appropr i at e pi ace to I i ve is 
almost as important as finding a job. Ideally, 



the place is convenient to work, shopping, and 
entertainment, served by good transportation, and 
affordable. A map of the city, telephone books, 
and classified ads from the city's newspapers are 
excellent resources in planning a search for the 
right housing. 

Planning for appropriate leisure activities 
before the move can be rewarding. Chamber of 
Commerce brochures and the city map and telephone 
book are excellent resources for planning afford- 
able leisure activities. Urban areas offer a 
large variety of activities and there are clubs 
and organizations associated with almost every 
activity from acting and bicycling to rock* 
hounding and ski ing. Some companies sponsor 
clubs ami sports teams. 

Despite the best plans, there are those who 
will find themselves In trouble. Contingency 
planning Is appropriate before the move away 
from home. Knowing the kinds of service agencies 
available in time of trouble or crisis and how to 
contact them can be a valuable preparatory activ- 
ity. Services can be located through newspapers 
and telephone books and include agencies for 
abuse, rape and suicide hotlines, pregnancy and 
birth control, family counseling, legal aid, 
medical referrals, low or no-cost household 
items, child care, and police assistance. 

Adjusting to Urban Higher Education 

In his review of the literature, Brown 
(1985) cites a number of studies that indicate 
that rural students in higher education have a 
higher attrition rate then th .ir urban counter- 
parts. This difference may not be attributable to 
lower academic achievement. Some studies find 
that rural students do as we 1 1 as thei r urban 
counter-parts; others indicate that rural 
students do less well. Lower achievement- -when it 
occurs- -may be due, in part, says Brown, to 
limited access to appropriate course offerings 
in high school and lack of social and inter- 
personal interactions. The social system-- low 
economic status, low family expectations, and a 
perception of limited options*-el so contributes 
to the rural dropout rate. 

In one examination of rural Kansas high 
school students who attended college, Downey 
(1980) found that rural youth have limited 
occupational role models, have limited views of 
occupational opportunities, and tend to select 
fro* f ami I iar areas , 

In a study of freshmen attending the 
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u, iversity of Colorado, Aylesworth and Bloom 
(1976) found that "the rural freshman going 
away to college is not distinguishable 
intellectually from the urban freshman" and 
recewed equivalent college grades. Rural 
students, nevertheless, had a lower survival 
rate. Factors such as rural students 1 low 
socioeconomic origins, greater likelihood of 
carrying a full-time work load with classes , and 
larger difficulty in procuring financial aid and 
work study assignments all increased the possi- 
bility of attrition. Not surprisingly, rural 
students mentioned problems which reflected high 
levels of stress and alienation—problems of 
dealing with campus size and impersonality, 
developing good study habits, and finding other 
students who were culturally similar and/or 
friendly. 

The recommendations of Brown end of 
Aylesworth and Bloom suggest that there are high 
school learning activities that can help 
students cope with the stress of leaving home 
and attending college. Many of these activities 
are the same as those designed to assist rural 
students migrating to urban areas for 
employment. 

Realistic Budgeting 

It is the experience of the author of this 
digest that many persons moving from a rural to 
an urban environment have little concept of the 
associated costs ami may therefore be in severe 
financial difficulties within a short time of 
arrival. A realistic budget is an important 
aspect of adjusting to an urban lifestyle. The 
cost of living- -housing, food, clothing, enter- 
tainment, transportation, utilities, taxes, 
insurance-- is often significantly higher in urban 
tr.*n in rural areas. And net income may be less 
than expected. 

An excellent high school preparatory 
activity is to develop a buds ?t of current 
income and expenditures which is then extended 
to an urban setting, using estimates of income 
and expenditures. The urban budget will 
generally include items thai are not included in 
the current budget of a high school student. 

In developing the urban budget, realistic 
anticipated wages must be used and gross wages 
must be reduced by payroll deductions: federal, 
state, and local withholding taxes, social 
security, union dues, and employee contributions 
to retirement and insurance plans. Take-home pay 



may be as much as 30 percent less than gross 
earnings* Employer-provided benef i ts may be 
limited. If health insurance, for example, is not 
provided, the cost of health insurance or medical 
expenses must be budgeted and paid out of take- 
home pay. Projected revenue must consider such 
factors as whether the anticipated job is full- 
er part-time, seasonal, or cyclical. Some jobs 
pay well on an hourly basis, but employment may 
not be full-t'me, year-round. 

Typical wage rates may be obtained from 
classified ads in the city f s newspapers, from 
the Employment Security Commission, and from the 
catalogs of vocational programs offered at 
vocational schools and community colleges. Costs 
of housing, food, clothing, and entertainment may 
be obtained from newspapers. Utility companies 
can provide data rn utility costs* Other 
expenses, such as medical, may have to be 
est f mated. 

In sticking to a budget, it is useful to 
keep track of all expenditures — every last 
penny. Variance between expenditures and the 
budget should result in adjustments to the 
budget or the expenditure pattern. Nigh 
expenditures should be examined closely. The 
cost of eating lunch out compared to brown 
bagging, for example, can be substantial. 

An excellent personal money management 
workbook, Common Cents , has been developed by 
Lawrence (1986), Included are monthly budget and 
expenditure worksheets, instal I merit payment 
records, credit card purchase records, monthly 
expense records, a year-end summary, and a net 
worth statement. 

Choosing to le a Sural Entrepreneur 

If jobs are scarce in the rural community 
but a move to the city is not desired, entre- 
preneurship may provide an alternative. The 
entrepreneur, of course, must be skilled in the 
goods or services to be provided. In addition, 
the entrepreneur must be skilled in basic 
ac hunting, financial records and reports, 
marketing, '^vertising, pricing, hiring and 
personnel management, payroll and payroll taxes, 
and the variety of reports that must be made to 
federal, Stat*, and local governments. Certifi- 
cates or licenses may be required. Sanitation 
inspections may bo imposed. Safety and health 
requirements are often mandated. Capital may be 
needed to *»et the business under way. Personal 
savings, family, and friends may provide capital, 
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but bankers are of tin unwilling to lend »oney to 
the inexperienced entrepreneur. A business plan 
is essential. The entrepreneur who is without a 
plan or who fails to follow and update the plan 
as necessary is likely doomed to an early 
failure. 

A guiding principle, particularly for the 
young, inexperienced entrepreneur, is start 
small ■ It is often helpful to have another job 
as s source of income while the business is 
getting on its feet. The Teenage Entrepreneur's 
Guide: 50 Money-Making Business Ideas by Riehn 
is particularly helpful. The student who plans 
on going into business should take advantage of 
every opportunity to learn, plan, and gain the 
requisite skills while still in high school. 
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Nigh school commencement is a time of 
significant change: deliverance from the known, 
predictable world of school to the uncertainties 
of the "real world," emergence from youth to 
adulthood, and, for many students in rural 
communities, a transition to urban environ- 
ments. The differences between rural and 
metropolitan areas are significant; substantial 
accommodations are necessary to adjust to cosmo- 
politan surroundings. Appropriate preparatory 
activities in high school can ease the tran- 
sition* Skills with which to cope with and adjust 
to urban procedures and mores as well as know- 
ledge about metropolitan opportunities and 
obstacles can be learned through the high school 
curriculum. 

Many of the akilts needed for a satisfactory 
transition to urban living are useful for suc- 
cessful transition from youth to adulthood* 
Learning activities for one are often appropriate 
to the other- -and are therefore appropriate to 
high school students whether or not a move to the 
city is contemplated* Continued, substantial 
migration of youth, however, can be expected. 
Whether the moves are for economic reasons or for 
postsecondary education, rural high schools will 
serve students well with learning activities that 
prepare them for the move. 
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A., 



a school administrator, you know that the public 
often favors accountability in education and believes that 
holding teachers responsible for students' achievement 
will result in better education. Many people assume that 
the best data abc * students* levels of achievement come 
from standardized achievement tests. Although scores 
from these tests are undoubtedly useful for accountability 
purposes, educators recognize that such data have some 
limitations. 



Teaching to the test 

One major concern about standardized achievement 
tests is that when test scores are used to make important 
decisions, teachers may teach to the test too directly. 
Although teaching to the test is not a new concern, 
today's greater emphasis on teacher accountability can 
make this practice more likely to occur. 

Depending on how it is done, teaching to the test can 
be either productive or counterproductive. Therefore, 
you need to carefully consider how you prepare students 
to take standardized achievement tests. 

At some point; legitimate teaching to the test can 
cross an ill-defined line and become inappropriate 
teaching of the test (Shepard and Kreitzer, 1987). 
Educators may disagree about what specific activities are 
inappropriate. However, it may be useful to describe a 
continuum and to identify several points located along it. 



2. teaching test-taking skills; 

3. providing instruction on objectives where objectives 
may have been determined by looking at the 
objectives tha' a variety of standardized tests 
measure (The objectives taught may or may not 
contain objectives on teaching test-taking skills,); 

4. providing instruction based on objectives (skills and 
subskills) that specifically match those on the 
standardized test to be administered; 

5. providing instruction on specifically matched 
objectives (skills and subskills) where the practice or 
instruction follows the same format as the test 
questions; 

6. providing practice or instruction on a published 
parallel form of the same test; and 

1. providing practice or instruction on the test itself. 

Mehrens and Kaminski suggest that: 

• Point 1 is always ethical and Points 6 and 7 are never 
ethical 

• Point 2 is typically considered ethical. 

Thus, the point at which you cross over from a 
legitimate to an illegitimate practice on the continuum is 
somewhere between Points 3 and 5. The location of the 
point changes depending on the inferences you want to 
make from the test scores. 



Seven points on the continuum 

Mehrens and Kaminski (1989) suggest the following 
descriptive points: 

1. giving general instruction on district objectives 
without referring to the objectives that the 
standardized tests measure; 



What yon can infer from test scores 

The only reasonable, direct inference you can make 
from a test score is the degree to which a student knows 
the content that the test samples. Any inference about 
why the student knows that content to that degree. ..is 
clearly a weaker inference. . . (Mehrens, 1984, p. 10). 
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Teaching to the test alters what you can interpret 
from test scores because it involves teaching specific 
content. Therefore, it also weakens the direct inference 
that can be reasonably drawn about students' knowledge. 
Rarely would you want to limit your inference about 
knowledge to the specific questions asked in a specific 
format. Generally, you want to make inferences about a 
broader domain of skills. 

Further complicating matters, many people wish to 
use test scores to draw indirect inferences about why 
students score the way they do. Indirect inferences can 
lead to weaker and possibly incorrect interpretations 
about school programs. 

Indirect inferences cannot possibly be accurate 
unless the direct inference of student achievement is 
made to the correct domain. Rarely doc* one wish to 
limit the inference about knowledge to the specific 
questions in a test or even the specific objectives tested 
For example, if parents want to infer how well their 
children will do in another school next year, they need to 
make inferences about the broader domain and not about 
the specific objectives that are tested on a particular 
standardized test For that inference to be accurate, the 
instruction must not be limited to the narrow set of 
objectives of a given test. Thus, for the most typical 
inferences, the line dcmarking legitimate and illegitimate 
teaching of the test must be drawn between Points 3 and 
4. 

While in my view it is inappropriate to prepare 
students by focusing on the sample of objectives that 
happen to be tested, you can undertake a pp r op riate 
activities to prepare students to take standardized tests. 

Appropriate activities to prepare students 

Ligon and Jones suggest that an appropriate activity 
for preparing students for standardized testing is; 

one which contributes to students' performing on the 
test near their true achievement levels, and one which 
contributes more to their scores than would art equal 
amount of regular classroom instruction (1982, p. 1). 

Matter suggests that: 

Ideally, test preparation activities should not be 
additional activities imposed upon teachers. Rather, 
they should be incorporated into the regular, ongoing 
instructional activities whenever possible. (1986, p. 10) 



If you follow the suggestion by ligon and Jones, you 
might spend some rime teaching students general 
test-taking skills. These skills would help students answer 
questions correctly if they have mastered the objectives 
Without some level of test-taking skills, even 
knowledgeable students could miss an item (or a set of 
items) because they did not understand the mechanics of 
taking a test. 

Summary 

Although the temptation exists to teach too closely to 
the test, teachers should not be pressured to do so. In 
fact, you should try to ensure that they do not do so. 

The inferences you typically wish to draw from test 
scores are general in nature and will be inaccurate if you 
limit instruction to the actual objectives sampled in the 
test or, worse yet, to the actual questions on the test. 
However, it is appropriate to spend some instructional 
time teaching test-taking skills. Such skills are relatively 
easy to teach and should take up very little instructional 
time. 
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PREVENTING OBSOLESCENCE THROUGH ADUL T RETRAINING 



Rapid technological changes drqmahc shifts in labor force dis- 
tribution and the increasing pressures of foreign competition 
have made the dangers of skill obsolescence and eventual job 
loss a reality for many American workers Moreover, there is 
every likelihood that the need for retraining will continue to 
increase Economic security *s coming to depend less on 
expertise and more on flexibility (Perefman 1984) This CRIC 
Dlffasf examines why past responses to skill obsolescence are 
no longer suf fic»ent. describes the elements that should be 
included in a comprehensive program to prevent skill obsoles- 
cence, and proposes appropriate roles of business, labor and 
government in retraining 

Why Are Retraining Programs Needed? 

In the past employer-provided, job-specific training for new 
employees and continuing education for those who wished to 
Advance m their jobs were often sufficient to keep abreast of 
technological changes When automation resulted n massive 
labor market shifts the solution to worker dislocation was 
often relocation However, large-scale layoffs and plant clos- 
ings m the last two decades have focused attention on 
reeducation and retraining The rapid pace of technological 
advancement, the shrinking supply of entry-level workers and 
the increasing complexity and abstractness of many jobs 
coupled with lower levels of general education among labor 
market entrant* made it imperative that more attention be paid 
lo the issue of preventing skill obsolescence among American 
workers 

After analyzing many successful and unsuccessful retraining 
and worker relocation programs Gordus, Gohfband. and 
Meiiand (1987) drew a distinction between "reactive " 
responses to changing job skill requirements 0 e . retraining 
programs that are begun only after massive permanent layoffs 
and plant closings have occurred) and active retraining pro- 
grams that anticipate future skill deficits and provide training 
to upqrade wo'kers skills before fobs are 'ost and plants are 
forced to { Iosp 

Benefits of an Active Approach to Retraining 

Gordus el a* (1987) demonstrated that even exemplary pro- 
grams begun only after workers skills have become obsolete 
and their jobs have been lost are expensive {$800 to $3 500 per 
participant for vocational skills training) and their outcomes 
vary widely (the placement rates from six demonstration sit^s 
of a model economic readjustment assistance program ranged 
from 9 to Bl percent) fp 13) Time is another crucial factor 
Effective retraining programs— whether remedial or intended to 
teach workers new skills-- take time lo plan and implement 
Program providers who must initiate retraining programs after 
workers have been dislocated do not have time to engage m 
long-term planning and unemployed persons are often unwill- 
ing to participate m lengthy retraining programs Because they 
do not have such time constraints, ongoing retraining pro- 
grams geared toward persons who are currently employed can 
be more carefully planned and presented 
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By anticipating what skills their workers will need in the future 
employers can prepare their present employees to respond to 
changing demands imposed by technological advances and 
thereby avoid the disruption m operations and added expenses 
related to recruiting, hiring, and training new employees 
Workplace retraining programs also benefit employees by 
increasing their basic skills, enhancing then « rnployabiiity 
improving their job performance, and providing them with the 
skills needed to perform new jobs and adapt to new technolo- 
gies {Gordus, Gohrband, and Meiland 1987} 

Who Should Provide the Retraining? 

Business, labor unions, and government can all p>ay a role <n 
funding and^or providing retraining Funders can make their 
influence felt by selecting the training provider and shaping the 
content of training Of course, funders retain the most control 
over a program when they provide the training themselves 
rather than paying an independent institution to provide educa- 
tional services Employers who provide their own training can 
increase the incentive for employees to participate m renaming 
by making the instruction relevant to employees work expe- 
riences According to Gordus et ai (1987), the most successful 
programs, in terms of postprogram wage raises are those 
operated by employers and unions Federal state, and local 
government funding can be combined with union or business 
funds to varying extents 

The National Alliance of Business H987) described the follow- 
ing examples of ways in which public funds can be used in pr»« 
vately run retraining programs to prevent skill obsolescence 
among persons who are currently employed 

• Funds provided by the state of Michigan's Upgrade Pro- 
gram are used to tram Frost Inc employees »n the use of 
flexible manufacturing systems As an added incentive 
employees are given the opportunity to purchase home 
computers at half price 

• The National Technological University s degree program 
offers management seminars accredited by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Universities and several Master of 
Science degrees via satellite-transmitted training ihroucj* a 
network of 24 universities 

• In Delaware, funds provided through the Blue Collar Jobs 
Act of 1984 are used to pay part of the costs for customised 
training that is tailored to companies written specif »cat*ons 
Trainers are paid half before training is provided and halt 
after it has been satisfactorily completed 

• At the Alabama Center tor Quality and Productivity a 
governor-appointed seven-person boafd guides curriculum 
development to ensure that it is responsive to business 
needs and helps market the program The center operates 
on land donated by General Motors and has framed 3 000 
GM staff m quality control 
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What Should • ftttralnlng Program Include? 

The cmtrnt of a workplace retraining program depends largely 
On thi» spec^JC *K>H npeds of tho individual industry or com- 
pany m stitch th«» program participants «»re employed Gordus 
elal <t987) identified the following program elements, which 
may be used »n different combinations to meet the needs of 
individual employers and employees 

• A counsehng'educationai guidance component that pro* 
vides adults with the information and skills required to 
develop an action plan for their own career and educational 
development 

• An assessment systrm (as nonthreatemng as possible) that 
enables educational institutions and employers to deter- 
mine where framing and upgrading are needed 

• A support system that provides such elements as tuition 
assistance time off from work for learning a study site 
withm the workplace child care and recognition of the 
program participant achievements 

• A basic skills program [which may require another name so 
as to avoid any stigma that may be attached to employees' 
need for remediation) 

• A vocational skills program (which should integrate learn- 
ing with pract-cat application in the workplace to the great- 
est extent possible? 

• A general skills program that includes * ommun«cat«on and 
organisational skills 

• Management development programs tp 50) 

Other elements were identified in a study of ways to persuade 
those in fields of d«*ct*nmg opportunities 10 take advantage of 
retraining (Miskovic 1987) The study found that workers have 
a limited perspective of the workplace, do not judge a job on 
Ihp basts of us potential as a career path and are adverse to 
taking risks Recommendations to overcome these barriers 
include the following 

• Take the i rogram down to thv persona' level 

• Confront specific problems and concerns 

• Ensure a short t^nr frame 

• Talk in terms of options and opportunities 

• Create a cen?rai source of help and information 

Feature* of Successful Retraining Programs 

Educational aspects as»de the success o* failure of coilabora 
t-vr programs to prevent skill obsolescence can ^jpend on the 
way m which a partnership »s established and the way m which 
a program is organ>/Pd Gordus eta) 1 1987) fisted the follow- 
ing arttons as be^a crunat to the Success of retraining 
partnerships 

• fdrnfif icdt'on o? difference*- between educational and cor 
porate institutions m terms of theu missions goals and 
climate so in.it respect for differences can be developed 
a^d supported 

■ Identification of mutual goals and objectives 



• Clear demarcation of roles and responsibilities 

• Multiple contacts among many levels of the organisation so 
that knowledge of each other s rlans and problems i ,m hr 
acmarvti 

• Careful communication on both sides including the deve» 
opment and maintenance of information-sharing 
procedures 

• Flexibility based on trust and knowledge of what can ana 
cannot be accomplished in each organisation 

• Rapid responses to concerns and complaints from aU 
partners 

• Development of a reward and recognition system tor 
learners and for persons working on the programs 

Diverse as the many types of retraining program partnerships 
may be. it is important that they include a m»* of general 
employahiMy and job-specific skills to prepare program parte 
ipants to adapf to future workplace changes that cannot as yet 
be predicted with certainty 
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Protecting Children from Inappropriate 

Practices 

Sue Bredekamp and Lome Shepard 



Early childhood educators need to devote energy and 
commitment to resisting inappropriate practices for 
children. Policies such as using readiness testing, holding 
younger children out of school, or raising entrance age are 
at best short-term solutions, and at worst, harm children 
and contribute to inappropriate expectations. 

All children deserve the best education possible, and 
schools and teachers must be accountable for providing 
high quality instruction and recognizing and adapting in- 
struction when children fail to learn. But the use of stand- 
ardized test scores as the predominant indicator of ac- 
countability is ill-advised. There is increasing evidence that 
when test scores take on too much political importance in 
schools, scores can go up without an actual increase in 
student learning (Shepard, 1989). We need alternative 
strategies that ensure excellence, equity, and account- 
ability. Here are some suggestions to help guide educators 
in making decisions. 

Making Decisions about Entrance and Placement 

Avoid use of standardized tests for entry to school or 
promotion in primary grades. 

Establish a uniform kindergarten entrance age whereby 
most children attending kindergarten are 5 years old and 
most first graders are 6. Accept children for school on the 
basis of their chronological age and legal right to enter. 

Use valid developmental screening tests as a first step in 
identifying children who may need further diagnosis of a 
he?!th. learning, or developmental handicap (Meisels, 
1985). 

Use valid standardized tests as one of many sources of 
information needed for a complete diagnosis of a child's 
special needs or the cause of a child's problem, and 
appropriate intervention and remediation strategies 
(Meisels, 1987). 

Evaluating Programs' Accomplishment of Goals 

Avoid use of standardized achievement testing of all 
children until at least third grade. When standardized 
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achievement test scores are used in third grade as ac- 
countability measures and for comparisons of schools and 
districts, don! test all children; rather, use sampling to 
obtain the same results. This is cost effective and does not 
label individual children. Conduct the test in the fall of the 
yearto prevent teaching to the test and evaluating teachers 
with test scores. 

Develop alternative assessment instruments and proce- 
dures that can be used instead of standardized tests. 
These include oral tapes of children's stories or reading 
progress and portfolios of students' writing and artwork. 
Recognize that currently available standardized tests pro- 
vide very limited measures of school and student success 
and become invalid if children are drilled on questions that 
are just like the test items. 

Increase the use of systematic observation of teacher and 
student performance, and documentation of sources of 
evidence of children's progress for use in curriculum plan- 
ning, evaluation, and reporting to parents. Increase the use 
of measures that assess children's strengths and deficits. 

Planning and Individualizing Curriculum and 
Instruction 

Use developmentaily appropriate teaching methods to in- 
dividualize instruction For example, when children wort' in 
learning centers or in small groups on projects, ensure that 
the teacher is free to work with individual children and use 
techniques such as peer tutoring, coaching, and individual 
progress that use group heterogeneity as an instructional 
asset. 

Clarify the terminology used to describe inappropriate 
practices. While in some ways an escalated curriculum 
expects too much and is too fast for the age group, in other 
ways it expects too little. Emphasis on drill and practice 
and worksheet-dictated curriculum is "shockingly un- 
stimulating to children and fails to extend their thinking" 
(NASBE, 1988, p. 4). Young children can engage in prob- 
lem solving before they know addition and in sophisticated 
reasoning and questioning about storif s before they can 
decode words, provided that opportunities are provided in 
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ways that are meaningful to children's level of under- 
standing (Peterson, 1989). 

Promoting Appropriate Policies 

Encourage concerned parents to join together e. ~ com- 
plain about inappropriate practices and policies. When 
children's rights are violated by testing abuses, vocal 
parents are the most effective agents of change. 

Enhance coRegiality within schools and all sectors of the 
early childhood profession. Encourage teachers and ad- 
ministrators to join professional early childhood organiza- 
tions. 

Use the many valuable tools available to advocate ap- 
propriate practices in all early childhood programs. Some 
of the position statements that strongly support sound 
practices for young children are: 

• American Federation of Teachers. (1988). "Stand- 
ardized Testing in Kindergarten. 1988 Convention 
Policy Resolution." In AFT Convention Report (pp. 58- 
59). Washington, DC. 

• Association for Supervision ar d Curriculum Develop- 
ment. (1988). A Resource Guk) » to Public School Early 
Childhood Programs. Alexandria, VA. 

• California State Department of Education. (1988). Here 
They Come: Ready or Not. Report of the School Readi- 
ness Task Force. Sacramento, CA. 

• International Reading Association. (1986). "Literacy 
Development and P re-First Grade: A Joint Statement of 
Concerns about Present Practices in Pre-First Grade 
Reading Instruction and Recommendations for Im- 
provement." Childhood Education, 63, 1 1 0-1 1 1 . 

• National Association of Early Childhood Specialists in 
State Departments of Education. (1987). Unacceptable 
Trends in Kindergarten Entrance and Placement. Lin- 
coln, NE. 

• National Black Child Development Institute. (1987). 
Safeguards: Guidelines for Establishing Programs for 
4- Year-Olds in the Public Schools. Washington, DC. 

Position statements are being developed by the National 
Association of Elementary School Principals, the National 
Center for Clinical Infant Programs, and the American 
Academy of Pediatrics. 



Conclusion 

The early childhood profession must first increase its de- 
gree of consensus about these issues, then act with one 
voice to influence policy. The next step in the earty 
childhood profession's process of articulating standards 
for appropriate practice is the development of guidelines 
for appropriate curriculum content and assessment in the 
early childhood unit, prekindergarten through thira grade. 
The National Association for the Education of Young 
Children (NAEYC), in collaboration with the National As- 
sociation of Early Childhood Specialists in State Depart- 
ments of Education and other national organizations and 
experts, is working on this project. (Guidelines for ap- 
propriate content and assessment in the earty childhood 
unit, prekindergarten through third grade, will be available 
from NAEYC in 1991.) 

This jest was adapted from an article DtJed. 'How Best to Protect 
Children from Inappropriate School Expectations. Practices, and 
Policies," which appeared in Young Children (March, 1989): 14-24 
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RACISM IN AMERICA'S SCHOOLS 

By Richard Beswick 



An eight-year-old Mack girl in South Africa recently 
told Ted Koppel on Nightline, "White people are better 
than black people. Whites know more, have more, and 
get more. I wish I was white but I am not" American 
children of color do not have to contend with apartheid, 
but they still do not live in a prejudice-free society. 

A quarter century of desegregation has not yet 
solved the self -deprecation, low levels of educational per- 
formance, or overall quality of life for America's people 
of color. Racism in any measure undermines children's 
self-esteem and erodes the educational process. 

What role can schools play in combatting racism? 
As children grow up racist, the schools still have a chance 
to reeducate them. Some exemplary schools are training 
students to create a climate of antiracist peer pressure. 
And in a growing number of schools, new curricula 
promoting racial and ethnic awareness through multicul- 
tural education are turning diversity into opportunity. 

What is racism? 

Racism is a developed set of attitudes that include 
antagonism based on the supposed superiority of one 
group or on the supposed inferiority of another group, 
premised solely on skin color or race. Some authors 
suggest that racism and white racism may be synony- 
mous. Defining bigotry as a primarily white problem 
does disservice in two ways. It ignores the fact that racist 
attitudes can breed in any ethnic group and it undermines 
the expressed goals of this decade's most promising 
solution— multicultural education. Celebration of diver- 
sity is a better foundation for racial harmony than is class 
guilt, says Charles Glenn (1989). 

How do racial attitudes form? 

Kenneth Clarke (in Mock 1988) details the develop- 
mental phases of racial attitudes in children. By age two, 
a child notices color differences. In the next two to four 
years, the child begins to identify with his or her own 
racial group. At that point she forms preference patterns 
on the basis of the prevailing attitude within the group 
and not by contact with a racially different group. 

Parents are the earliest and most powerful source of 
racial attitudes (positive or negative), while peers run a 
close second (Savard and Aragon 1989). By the early 
grades every child carries at least some stereotyping. 

Institutional and cultural prejudices are more subtle 
because they are embedded in unexamined assumptions 
and established procedures. The roots of these are multi- 
generational and can persist even after years of legislative 
remedies. 

How extensive is racism in public schools? 

In the progressively liberal, mostly white commu- 
nity of Eugene, Oregon, a study (Savard and Aragon) 
found that racism exists and may be on the increase. The 
report stressed the frequency of racial jokes and slurs. 



derogatory racial stereotyping, and (less often) violent 
acts left unpunished by school authorities. 

Augustine Garcia (1989) notes that our innercities 
and areas of high density immigration (California, 
Honda) are experiencing the intimidation and irrational 
violence of Neo-Nazi skinheads and racial gangs. 
Children from dysfunctional families are particularly 
susceptible to peer pressure to adopt a racist posture. 

It is not just the condescension and violence exhib- 
ited toward minorities that must be taken irto account 
when looking at incidents of racism. Restrictions on 
minorities' opportunity to succeed are often racially de- 
termined. For example, Asian- Americans incur resent- 
ment for academic excellence and "overachieving. n If 
racism is explicit at the street level of society, it is often 
implicit and equally entrenched at the highest levels. 

How is racial prejudice reversed? 

In addition to deeper curricular remedies, it is im- 
portant to declare a public repugnance for racism. One 
such declaration, the Racism Free Zone, has been 
effective in Lane County, Oregon, schools. Developed 
by Clergy and Laity Concerned and modified from the 
Nuclear Free Zone concept, this program begins with a 
formal day of celebration. A plaque is prominently 
displayed that reads in part: 

We will not mate statements or symbols indicating racial 
prejudice. Freedom of speech does not extend to hurting 
omen. Racism will not be tolerated and action will be 
taken to ensure this. 

White students acquire a feeling of ownership for 
this zone of protection, and minority students report a 
feeling of security and pride. 

Far more ambitious is Project Reach, developed by 
the Arlington, Washington, School District (1986). This 
four-phased experience takes mostly white communities 
through human relations skills, cultural self-awareness, 
multicultural training, and cross-cultural encounters. 
Students research their own heritage to learn the funda- 
mentals of culture; study other cultures through specially 
prepared booklets on black, Asian, Mexican, and native 
American heritages; and participate in field trips. Be- 
cause Project Reach was developed for mostly white 
communities, it has received some national criticism for 
being too removed from practical racial cooperation. But 
given the demographic realities, communities must begin 
someplace. 

Teachers can build tolerance in early childhood, 
says Barbara James Thompson (1989), by "role-playing a 
bus boycott, choosing the unknown contents of a beauti- 
ful box and a duty box, and by encountering discrimina- 
tory signs in classroom activity." Such object lessons 
point out the hidden values in the child's assumptions and 
provide role-models worth emulating. 

Resources for teaching about racism are listed by 
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Samuel Totten (1989). These materials teach about the 
"destructive effects of stereotyping, prejudice, and dis- 
crimination.*' 

How can administrators prevent racism? 

Educators can employ several strategic, motiva- 
tional, and confrontational means to change racist 
behavior. The following list incorporates some steps 
that have been moved effective (Diane Pollard 1989, 
Lloyd Foster 1989, James VanSciver 1989, and others). 

1. Articulate a clear statement of expectations 
regarding racism. 

2. Establish and enforce a series of consequences for 
violations of those expectations. 

3. Respond to racial incidents quickly and fairly by 
gathering ad e q u ate evidence. Correction should be 
remedial. 

4. Discourage students from congregating on the 
school grounds according to race. 

5. Design seating assignments with a priority on inte- 
gration. 

6. Rely on peer coviiseling whenever possible. 

7. Seek advice and support from parent and student 
advisory boards. 

8. Enlist the help and advice of key minority leaders in 
the community for teacher workshops, assemblies, 
and arbitration of racial incidents when appropriate. 

9. Reward those who strive to reduce racism in their 
schools and classrooms. 

10. Hire and assign an appropriate balance of minority 
faculty and staff to act as role-models and provide 
an adequate base of authority for policies and 
discipline. 

In addition, Kofi Lomotey (1989) advises school 
principals to communicate to teachers that all students 
can learn, focus on programs helping marginal students, 
broaden the base of recognized achievement by praising 
non traditional work, and honor satisfactory work that 
represents an all-out effort by minority students. 

How can schools preserve ethnic identity in the context 
of racial integration? 

It is unnecessary to force a choice between integra- 
tion of schools and the preservation of ethnic identity. 
In the Rafael Hernandez School in Boston, students 
work on shared learning tasks in the target language 
(English) without a double standard of performance 
expectations, says Charles Glenn (1989). Hispanics, 
blacks, and whites also work on Spanish and receive a 
positive message of its cultural value through drama and 
creative writing. 

Of comparable importance are the programs, such 
as those offered by magnet schools, that encourage 
minorities to choose fields of math, science, and com- 
puter technology. The EQUALS program feigns 
materials that help parents as well as teachers provide 
the motivation for minorities to excel in these areas 
(Hart and Lumsden 1989). 



Glenn believes that a misunderstanding about the 
meaning of ethnicity and culture accounts for the reluc- 
tance of some educators to risk tampering with ethnic 
heritage. Ethnicity has to do with generational heritage 
and history. Culture, on the other hand, is the ideas, 
customs, and art of a people's living present Culture is 
not static but rather a dynamic context for social life that 
all people have i right to shape. Multicultural education 
must distinguish between culture and ethnicity if it is to 
preserve minorities' ethnic identities while freeing them 
to participate fully in shaping the culture of society. 

When these two concepts— ethnicity and culture — 
are made indistinct, schools can become encumbered 
with new stereotypes. Cultural relativity is the logical 
outcome. In this view, equal value is posited for ail 
cultural and religious expressions. In contrast, good 
education allows students to pursue objective criteria for 
determining what is good or bad, valuable or useless in 
any particular culture. Racism may affect the way one 
regards another's culture or religion. But it does not 
follow mat every articulated cultural or religious 
preference is racist 

Educators have gained many insights into the 
nature of racism. Multicultural education provides some 
excellent measures to root out prejudice and to foster 
appreciation for racial and ethnic differences. 
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Readiness for Kindergarten 

Joanne R. Nurss 



What social, language, perceptual, and motor skills do 
5-year-olds need to be ready for kindergarten? What 
effect does the kindergarten curriculum have on a 
child's readiness? Is chronological age a factor? What 
is expected by the end of kindergarten? 

Introduction 

Readiness is a f erm used to describe preparation ior 
what comes next: readiness for kindergarten involves 
both the child and the instructional situation. Any con- 
sideration of the preparation a child needs to be suc- 
cessful in kindergarten must take into account the kin- 
dergarten program and the teacher's expectations of 
the child. 

Social and Behavioral Expectations 

Kindergarten teachers expect that children will be 
able to function within a cooperative learning environ- 
ment in which the child works both independently and 
in small and large groups. Children are expected to be 
able to attend to and finish a task, listen to a story in 
a group, follow two or three oral directions, take turns 
and share, and care for their belongings. They are also 
expected to follow rules, respect the property of others, 
and work within the time and space constraints of the 
school program. It is important that children learn to 
distinguish between work and play, knowing when and 
where each is appropriate within the definition of each 
(Bradley, 1984; LeCompte, 1980). 

Sensory-Motor Expectations 

Teachers expect children to develop certain physical 
skills before they enter kindergarten. Children are ex- 
pected to have mastered many large muscle skills, such 
as walking, running, and climbing, and fine motor skills 
requiring eye-hand coordination, such as use of a pen- 
cil, crayons, or scissors, Fine motor skills are used when 
the child begins to write its name and to make attempts 
at written expression. It is assumed that children have 
acquired both visual and auditory discrimination of ob- 
jects and sounds. Such discrimination skills will be used 
to learn the names and sounds of letters and the names 
and quantities of numerals. Children are expected to 



have developed the concepts of same and different, so 
that they can sort objects into groups whose members 
are alike in some way. Usually the kindergarten teacher 
expects the children to recognize and name colors, 
shapes, sizes, and their own names (even though these 
concepts are often part of the curriculum earlv in the 
school year). 

Cognitive and Language Expectations 

Most five-year-o 1 Is can express themselves fluently 
with a variety of words and can understand an even 
larger variety of words use in conversations and 
stories. If children have bee exposed to books and 
heard stories read and told, they have begun to develop 
an interest in what print says and how it is used to 
express ideas; a concept of story and story structure; 
and an understanding of the relationship between oral 
and written language. 

Chronological Age 

Many school systems and states have raised the en- 
trance age for kindergarten in hopes that the older age 
of the class will increase the likelihood of the children's 
success. However, research does not support this ac- 
tion. Most studies show that chronological age alone 
is not a factor in kindergarten success (Meisels. 1987; 
Wood, 1984). 

Kindergarten Curriculum 

Many children now have a prior group experience 
in nursery school, prekindergarten, or day care. In the 
past, when kindergarten was the child's initial school 
experience, its focus was on the child's social adjust* 
ment to school. Kindergarten was usually a half-day 
program whose curriculum and activities were separate 
from the rest of the school, and whose purpose was to 
prepare the child for first grade. Now kindergarten is 
an integral part of the elementary school's curriculum, 
and the focus has shifted from social to cognitive or 
academic {Nurss and Hodges, 1982). Msny states fund 
full-day kindergarten programs on ihe assumption that 
5-year-olds can benefit from a longer school experi- 
ence. Kindergartners vary m the degree to which their 
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cognitive skills are strengthened th ough a develop- 
mentally oriented program with language-based, con- 
crete activities. In many kindergartens, language, cog- 
nitive, sensory-motor, and social-emotional skills aie 
addressed through play. Small group instruction, learn- 
ing centers, and whole group language activities are 
used as systematic, planned opportunities for children 
to develop in all areas. 

In some cases, however, the kindergarten uses struc- 
tured, whole group, paper-and-pencil activities 
oriented to academic subjects, such as reading and 
mathematics. The curriculum in these kindergartens 
often constitutes a downward extension of the primary 
grade curriculum and may call for the use of workbooks 
which are part of a primary level textbook series. Many 
early childhood professionals have spoken out on the 
inappropriateness of such a curriculum and have urged 
widespread adoption of a developmental^ appropriate 
cuHrulum (Bredekamp, 1986). 

The question of readiness for kindergarten depends 
in part on which type of program the child enters. Dif- 
ferent approaches to reading and writing, for example, 
make different demands on a young child. A child may 
be ready for one type of instructional program, but not 
another. 

A further issue is that o' the expectations of the 
teachers and school system for what the child will ac- 
complish by the end of kindergarten. As expectations 
become more academic and assessments more formal 
(for example, standardized tests that compare children 
to a national sample of kindergarten children) pressure 
increases to retain children who do not meet expecta- 
tions or to place them in a transition class between 
kindergarten and first grade. The assumption is that 
children who have not achieved a minimum level of 
cognitive and academic skills prior to first grade will 
benefit from another year of kindergarten. While that 
may be true for some, it is not true for many others 
(Shepard, 1987). Developmental^ appropriate pro- 
grams assume that children vary upon entrance; that 
all children progress during the program at their own 
rate and in their own manner; and that children will 
continue to vary at the end of the program. 



Conclusion 

Readiness for kindergarten depends on a child's de- 
velopment of social, perceptual, motor, and language 
skills expected by the teacher. It also depends on the 
curriculum's degree of structure, the behavior required 
by the instructional program, and expectations of what 
is to be achieved by the end of the program. 
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READINGS AND RESOURCES FOR PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS OF GIFTED CHILDREN 



Books Containing General Information About 
Gifted and Talented Students, 1985-1989 

Borland, J. H. (1989). Planning and implementing programs 
for the gifted. A comprehensive examination of and guide to 
issues and practices related to developing programs for gift- 
ed students. New York: Teachers College Press. 
Clark. B. (1988). Growing up gifted {3rd ed). This compre- 
hensive reference is divided into three major sections: un- 
derstanding the gifted individual, the school and the gifted 
individual, and resources. Includes sections on brain re- 
search, the emotional and social aspects of growing up gift- 
ed, and cur. ant educational models. Columbus, OH: Merrill. 
Coleman. L. J. (1985). Schooling the gifted, A general refer- 
ence divided into two parts: development and identification 
(giftedness. guidance considerations, and creativity), and 
educational practices (administrative arrangements, curricu- 
lum, instructional strategies). Menlo Park. CA: Addison- 
Wesley. 

Cox. J . Daniel. N.. & Boston. B. O. (1985). Educating able 
learners. The result of a 4-year comprehensive national 
study of programming; provides a broad database, looks at 
the backgrounds of creative individuals, and examines pro- 
grams with a record of success. Austin: University of Texas 
Press. 

Davis G. A., & Rimm. S. B. (1989). Education of the gifted 
and talented (2nd ed.). Provides a broad overview of the 
field, including an introduction to giftedness, characteristics, 
programs, identification, and program evaluation. Engle- 
wood Cliffs. NJ: Prentice Hall. 

Feldhusen, J., VanTassel-Baska. J.. & Seeley. K. (1989). 
Excellence in educating the gifted. Well-known authors pro- 
vide a comprehensive view of giftedness. Divided into four 
parts: individual differences and special populations; pro- 
gram development and evaluation; curriculum and instruc- 
tion; and achievement of excellence. Denver: Love Pub- 
lishing. 

Gallagher, J. J. (1985). Teaching the gifted child (3rd ed). A 
classic comprehensive text divided into five general parts: 
broad overview of gifted students and their needs; content 
modifications h specific academic areas; productive think- 
ing and creativity; administration and training; and special 
problem areas such as gifted underachieves and the cultu- 
rally different gifted. Boston: Allyn and Paeon. 
Horowitz. f. D., & O'Brien. M. (Eds.). (1985). The gifted and 
talented: Developmental perspectives. A collection of arti- 
cles written by psychologists and educators about psycho- 
social issues. Discusses topics such as the nature of gifted- 
ness and the role of society in preparing gifted children for a 
productive life. Washington, DC: American Psychological 
Association. 



Maker C J. (1986). Critical issues In gifted education: De- 
fensible programs for the gifted. Presents the views of differ- 
ent authors on each of five broad topics: defining gifted- 
ness, developing curricula, enrichment versus acceleration, 
evaluating programs, and defending programs. Rockvilie, 
MD: Aspen. 

Maker, C. J., & Schiever. S. W. (Eds.). (1989). Critica. is- 
sues In gifted education: Defensible programs for cultural 
and ethnic minorities. Presents thj views of different au- 
thors on each of four grotps: Hispanics. American Indians, 
Asian Americans, and Blacks. _Editors provide a synthesis in 
each section. Austin. TX: Pro-e . 

Parke. B. N. (19o9). Gifted students in regular classrooms. 
Divided into four parts: establishing a framework (character- 
istics, identification, planning programs); selecting pro- 
grams; designing curriculum; and maintaining programs. 
Practical strategies and case studies. Boston: Allyn ano 
Bacon. 

Parker, J P. (1989). Instructional strategies for teaching the 
gifted. ' Classroom-tested ideas and activities, curriculum 
models, detailed strategies, and chapters on the core curric- 
ulum subjects. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 
VanTassel-Baska, J., Feldhusen, J., Seeley. K.. Wheatley. 
G Silverman. L. & Foster. W. (Eds.). (1988). Comprehen- 
sive curriculum for gifted learners. Divided into five sections: 
introduction, the process of curriculum making, adapting 
curriculum in the content areas, integrating curriculum from 
key learning realms, and the process of curriculum doing. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 

VanTassel-Baska. J.. & Olszewski-Kubilius, °. (Eds). 
(1989). Patterns of influence on gifted learners: ,he home, 
the self, and the school. A series of 15 articles that offers a 
comprehensive look at the interrelated roles played by 
school, family, and personal characteristics critical to talent 
development. New York: Teachers Colkge Press. 
Whitmore. J. R, & Maker, C. J. (1985). Intellectual gifted- 
ness in disabled persons. A series of case studies and dis- 
cussions about gifted individuals with hearing, visual, physi- 
cal, and learning disabilities. Austin, TX: Pro-Ed. 

Practical Self-Help Books : 1979-1989 

Adderholdt-Elliott, M. (1987). Perfectionism: What's bad 
about being too good? Explores the differences between 
healthy ambition and unhealthy perfectionism and gives 
strategies for getting out of the perfectionist trap. Minneapo- 
lis: Frpe Spirit. 

Alvino, J., and the editors of Gifted Children Monthly (1985). 
Parents' guide to raising a gifted child. This practical guide 
to raising and educating gifted children gives tips on promot- 
ing intellectual and creative thinking and research skills and 
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on counseling. Lists the best books and games available 
and assesses the importance of computers. Boston: Little, 
Brown. 

Berger, S. (1989), College planning for gifted students. 
Presents a way to identify gifted students; provides a 6-year 
plan that guides the gifted student through critical college 
and career choices based on knowledge of self ami educa- 
tional options. A practical resource for gifted students, coun- 
selors, teachers, and parents, Boston. VA: The Council for 
Exceptional Children. 

Delisle, J. D. (1987). Gifted children speak out Part i is a 
compilation of gifted chiWrens' (ages 7-13) answers to 
questions about their abilities and their concerns. Part il, to 
be used by teachers and parents, is an extensive discus- 
sion/activity guide. Minneapolis: Free Spirit. 

Deiisle, J. f & Galbraith, J. (1987). The gifted kids 9 survival 
guide II (Ages 11-18). Helps students understand the 
meaning of giftedness, how to take charge of their own edu- 
cation, how to handle other people's expectations, and how 
to make and keep friends. Minneapolis: Free Spirit. 

Ehrich, V, (1982). Gifted children: A guide for parents and 
teachers. Written in nontechnical language, this book an- 
swers commonly asked questions about gifted children. Pro- 
vides a wide range of information from preschool through 
career planning for the college student and includes an ex- 
tensive resource and reference list. New York: Trillium 
Press* 

Galbraith, J. (1984). The gifted kids' survival guide {Ages 10 
and under). Support and practical suggestions for gifted 
youngsters who are struggling with typical problems such as 
schoolwork. peer relationships, and community expecta- 
tions, Minneapolis: Free Spirit. 

Halsted, J. W. (1988). Guiding gifted readers — From pre- 
school to high school Discusses the emotional and intellec- 
tual needs of gifted youngsters. Recommends books to 
meet emotional needs through guided group discussions 
and intellectual needs through reading guidance. An excel* 
lent guide for parents, teachers, counselors, and librarians 
who work with gifted children. Columbus; Ohio Psychology 
Publishing. 

Kerr, B. (1986). Smart gins, gifted women. A thoughtful 
book that describes why bright girls who show promise in 
childhood and adolescence often fail tc reach their potential. 
Helps parents and teachers become aware of how to pre- 
vent difficulties. Vignettes of eminent women, relevant re- 
search, and practical suggestions. Columbus: Ohio Psychol- 
ogy Publishing. 

Moore, L. P. (1981). Does this mean my kid's a genius? Ot- 
ters advice to parents ranging from identifying a child with 
unusual capabilities to beginning education at home. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 

On being gifted. (1978). Written by students (ages 15-18) 
who participated in the National Student Symposium on the 
Education of the Gifted and Talented, this book is an articu- 
late presentation of student concerns such as peer pres- 
sure, teacher expectations, and relationships. Recommend- 
ed for educators, parents, and students. New York: Walker 
& Company. 

Rimm, S. (1986). The underachievement syndrome: Caus- 
es and cures. A psychologist specializing in underachieving 
gifted students uses case studies and descriptions of proto- 
types to discuss symptoms, causes, and cures. Watertown, 
Wl: Apple Publishing. 



Smutny, J. F.. Veenker, K., & Veenker, S. (1989). Your gift- 
ed child: How to recognize and develop the special talents 
in your child from birth to age seven. A practical sourcebook 
containing a wealth of information for parents and educators 
of young gifted children. Leads parents through infancy and 
earty childhood, discussing topics such as language devel- 
opment, creativity, and how to choose schools. Provides a 
developmental checklist New York: Facts On Re, 

Vail, P. (1987). Smart kids with school problems. A learning 
disability may account for underachievement in some gifted 
students. This valuable book emphasizes the traits of gifted 
students and the learning styles that set gifted/learning dis- 
abled students apart. Includes an annotated bibliography 
and resources. New York: E. P. Dutton. 

Webb, J., Meckstroth, B„ & Tolan, S. (19? 2). Guiding the 
gifted child: A practical source for paretic and teachers. 
Ten topics are discussed including discipline, stress man- 
agement, communication of feelings, and family relation- 
ships. The book is an outgrowth of continuing work at 
Wright State University. Columbus: Ohio Psychology Pub- 
lishing. 

Whitmore, J. R. (1980). Giftedness, conflict and under- 
achievement A comprehensive work that reviews the litera- 
ture; describes a long-term research project; and provides 
suggestions on how counselors, educators, and parents can 
help. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 

Books on Specific Areas In Gifted Education 

Armstrong, T. (1987), In their own way: Discovering and en- 
couraging your chiitfs personal learning style. A former 
teacher and learning disabilities specialist describes learn- 
ing differences and provides suggestions. Los Angeles: J. 
P. Tarcher. Distributed by St. Martin's Press. 

Berger, S. (Ed.) (1 990). ERIC flyer files on gifted learners. A 
collection of reproducible fact sheets about guiding and edu- 
cating gifted and talented students. These newly developed 
resources provide the perfect handout for meetings with 
parents, teachers, and the community. Reston, VA: The 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

Buescher, T. M. (Ed.). (1987). Understanding gifted and tal- 
ented adolescents: A resource guide for counselors, educa- 
tors, and parents. For professionals and parents interested 
in the intellectual, social, and emotional traits and needs of 
gifted and talented adolescents. Appropriate for people with 
little reading experience in the field as well as those with ex- 
pertise. Evanston, IL: The Center for Talent Development, 
Northwestern University. 

Colangelo, N., & Zaffrann, D. (Eds.). (1979). New voices in 
counseling the gifted. A collection of articles containing the- 
oretical and practical information on topics such as the role 
of the school guidance counselor, creativity, girls' attitudes, 
culturally diverse gifted, and career development. Dubuque, 
IA: Kendalt/Hunt. 

Daniel, N. & Cox, J. (1988). Flexible pacing for able learn- 
ers. Flexible pacing is any provision that places students at 
an appropriate instructional level, creating the best possible 
match between students' achievement and instruction. This 
book describes workable options appropriate for all grade 
levels. Examples illustrate how flexible pacing works in 
classrooms with real students across the country. Reston, 
VA: The Council for Exceptional Children. 

Elkind, D. (1981). The hurried child: Growing up too fast, too 
soon. A noted behavioral scientist argues that modern soci- 
ety is robbing children of childhood and examines the is- 



sues of stress and expectations in contemporary culture. 
Reading, MA: Addison-WesJey. 

FekJman, R D. (1982). Whatever happened to the Quiz 
Kids? Perils and profits of growing up gifted. The author, 
one of the original Quiz Kids, provides insights on her own 
childhood and the lives of other Quiz Kids, drawing conclu- 
sions about the challenges of growing up gifted. Chicago: 
Review Press. 

Gardner, H. (1985). Frames of mind: The theory of multiple 
intelligences (rev. ed.). Gardner has described seven differ- 
ent types of intelligence: linguistic, musical, logical- 
mathematical, spatial, bodily-kinesthetic, interpersonal, and 
intrapersonal. He suggests that individuals tend to display 
abilities in one or two specific areas. This book provides the- 
oretical information on the nature of intelligence. New York: 
Basic Books. 

Karnes, M. B. (1983). The underserved; Our young gifted 
children. Offers a comprehensiv3 perspective on identifica- 
tion and programming for gifted children during the pre- 
school years. Provides a rationale for early identification 
and programming. Reston, VA: The Council for Exceptional 
Children. 

Kaufmann, F. (1981). Your gifted child and you (rev. ed.). A 
brief and informative book containing a concise and read* 
able introduction to the identification, nurturing, and prob- 
lems of the gifted youngster. Reston, VA: The Council for 
Exceptional Children. 

Mitchell, P. B. (1981). An advocate's guide to building sup- 
port for gifted and talented students. A guide to effective ad- 
vocacy for parents and community leaders. Specific proce- 
dures and a systematic approach are among this guide's 
many strengths. Alexandria, VA: National Association of 
State Boards of Education. 

Sternberg, R. (1985). Beyond IQ: A triarchic theory of hu- 
man intelligence. A scholarly volume that outlines an ap- 
proach to understanding intelligence and argues against the 
role of traditional IQ tests in education. New York: Cam* 
bridge University Press. 

VanTassel-Baska, J. (Ed ). (1990). A practical guide to 
counseling the gifted in a school setting {2nd ed.). This use- 
ful monograph provides an overv ew of counseling trends 
and issues, discusses the characteristics of gifted children 
and their related counseling need.;, and provides practical 
models. Reston, VA: The Council for Exceptional Children. 

Journals/Periodicals 

Advanced Development a journal on adult gtftedness, is the 
official publication of the Institute for the Study of Advanced 
Development. Provides articles of interest to professionals 
and those with some reading experience in the field of gifted 
education. Published annually by Snowpeak Publishing, 
Inc., P. O. Box 3489, Littleton, CO 80122. 

Gifted Child Quarterly is the official publication of the Na- 
tional Association for Gi. i Children (NAGC), published 
four times a year. It contains articles of interest to profes- 
sionals and those with some reading experience in the field 
of gifted education and counseling. NAGC membership in- 
cludes the journal. NAGC, 4175 Lovell Road, Box 30. Suite 
140, Circle Pines, MN 55014. 

Gifted Child Today (formerly G/C/T) is directed at teachers 
and parents. It avoids jargon and provides practical advice 
on working with gifted, creative, and talented children. Arti- 



cles on research and programming, and a lively advice col- 
umn are included in each issue. Published bimonthly. P, O. 
Box 637, 100 Pine Avenue, Holmes, PA 19043. 

Journal for the Education of the Gifted (JEG) r$ the official 
publication of The Association for the Gifted (TAG), and is 
aimed at experienced readers of the literature. For member- 
ship or subscription information, TAG, 1920 Association 
Drive, Reston, VA 22091. 

Roeper Review is a refereed journal that accepts contribu- 
tions from teachers, counselors, scholars, researchers, and 
students. This journal focuses on current research and is- 
sues that relate to the lives and experiences of gifted chil- 
dren. For educators, counselors, and parents who have had 
some experience in reading in the field. Published quarterly. 
Roeper Review, P. O. Box 329, Bloomfield Hills, Ml 48013. 

Understanding Our Gifted, published bimonthly, addresses 
the intellectual, social, and emotional needs of gifted youth 
through regular columns and feature articles. The perspec- 
tive is on giftedness as advanced development rather than 
as achievement or potential achievement. Provides practical 
information on current issues in a clear, interesting writing 
style. Snowpeak Publishing, P. O. Box 3489, Littleton, CO 
80122. 



Journals on Creativity 

The Creative Child and Adult Quarterly, 8080 Springvalley 
Drive, Cincinnati, OH 45236. 

The Journal of Creative Behavior, 1050 Union Road, Buffa- 
lo, NY 14224. 



Selected Summer Guides 

Advisory List of International Educational Travel and Ex- 
change Programs. Council on Standards for interna* 
tional Educational Travel (CSIET), 3 Loudoun Street, 
SE, Suite 3, Leesburg, VA 22075. 

Boarding Schools: Special Programs (Summer). National 
Association of Independent Schools (NAIS), 75 Federal 
Street, Boston MA 02170. 

Directory of Student Science Training Programs for High 
Ability Precoltege Students. Science Service, Inc., 1719 
N Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036. 

Educational Opportunity Guide. Duke University Talent 
Identification Program, Box 40077, Durham, NC 27706. 

Guide to Accredited Camps. American Camping Associa- 
tion (ACA), Bradford Woods, 5000 State Road 67 
North, Martinsville, IN 46151-7902. 

Peterson's Summer Opportunities for Kids and Teenagers. 
Peterson's Guides, Princeton, NJ 08543. 

Summer on Campus by Shirley Levin (ig89). College Board 
Publications, Box 886, New York, NY 10101-0886. 

Summer Options for Teenagers by Cindy Ware (ig90). Si- 
mon & Schuster, 15 Columbus Circle, New York, NY 
1002?. 

Teenagers' Guide to Study, Travel, and Adventure Abroad. 
Council on International Educational Exchange (CIEE). 
205 East 42nd Street, New York, NY 1 001 7. 

Volunteer! by Marjorie Adoff Cohen (1989). Council on Inter- 
national Educational Exchange (CIEE), 205 East 42nd 
Street. New York, NY 10017. 
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Associations 

American Association for Gifted Children 
P. O. Box 2745 
Dayton, OH 45435 

Gifted Child Society, inc. 
190 Rock Road 
Glen Rock, NJ 07452 

National Association for Gifted Children (NAGC) 
1155 15th Street, NW, Suite 1002 
Washington. DC 20005 

The Association forth© Gifted (TAG) 
The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 

Supporting the Emotional Needs of the Gifted. Inc. (SENG) 
Wright State University 
P. O. Box 1102 
Dayton, OH 45401 



Publishers and Resources for Materials 

Addison-Wesley, One Jacob Way. Reading, MA 01867 
Allyn and Bacon, 160 Gould Street. Needham Heights, MA 
02194 

American Psychological Association. 1200 17ti Street NW. 
Washington, DC 20036 

Apple Publishing Co.. W. 6050 Apple Road. Watertown. Wl 
53094 

Aristoplay. P. O. Box 7028, Ann Arbor. Ml 48107 

Aspen Publishers. 1600 Research Boulevard. Rockville. MD 

20850 

A. W. Peller & Associates. Educational Materials. 210 Sixth 

Avenue. P. O. Box 106. Hawthorne. NJ 07507 

Basic Books, 10 E. 53rd Street. New York. NY 10022 

Blue Marble, 118 North Ft. Thomas Avenue. Ft. Thomas. 

KY41075 

R. R. Bowker. 11800 Avenue of the Americas. New York. 
NY 10036 

Cambridge University Press, 40 W. 20th Street, New York, 
NY 10011 

The Council for Exceptional Children. 1920 Association 
Drive. Reston. VA 22091 

Creative Learning Press. P. O. Box 320, Mansl^ld Center, 
CT 96250 

Curriculum Associates, 5 Esquire Road, North Billerica. MA 
01862-2589 

D. O.K. Publishers, P. O. Box 605. East Aurora. NY 14052 

E. P. Dutton, 2 Park Avenue. New York, NY 10016 
Educators Publishing Service, Inc., 75 Moulton Street, Cam- 
bridge. MA 02238-9101 



Facts on File, 460 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 
10016 

Foxtail Press, P. O. Box 2996. La Habra. CA 90632-2996 
Free Spirit Publishing Co.. 123 North Third Street. Suite 
716, Minneapolis, MN 55401 

Gifted & Talented Publications, Inc., P. O. Box 1 15, Sewell. 
NJ 08080 

Good Apple, P. O. Box 299. Cartf.a je, IL 62321 -0299 
Kendall/Hunt. 2460 Kerper Boukvard. Dubuque, tA 52001 
Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, MA 
02106 

Love Publishing Co.. 1777 S. Bellaire Street, Denver. CO 
80222 

McGraw-HUI. 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 
10020 

Merrill Publishing Co., 300 Alum Creek Drive. Columbus, 
OH 43216 

Midwest Publications. P. O. Box 448, Pacific Grove. CA 
93950 

Montessori Matters and E-Z Learning Materials. 701 East 

Columbia Avenue. Cincinnati. OH 45215 

The National Association of State Boards of Education. 701 

North Fairfax Street. Alexandria, VA 22314 

NL Associates, Inc.. P. O. Box 1199, Hightstown, NJ 08520 

The Ohio Psychology Publishing Company. 400 East Town 

Street, Suite 020. Columbus, OH 43215 

Opportunities for Learning, 2041 Nordhoff Street. Chat- 

s worth, CA 91311 

Pied Piper, 2922 North 35th Avenue. Suite 4, Drawer 
11408, Phoenix. AZ 85061-1408 
Prentice Hall. Sylvan Avenue. Englewood Cliffs. NJ 07632 
Pro-Ed. 8700 Shoal Creek Boulevard. Austin. TX 78758 
Provoking Thoughts, institute for the Development of Edu- 
cational Alternatives. P. O. Box 1 104. Austin, MN 55912 
Review Press, 213 W. Institute Place, Chicago, IL 60610 
Scholastic Testing Service. Inc., 480 Meyer Road, P. O. 
Box 1056. Bensenville. IL 60106-8056 

St. Martin's Press. 175 Fifth Avenue. New York. NY 10010 

Teachers and Writers Collaborative, 5 Union Square West, 
New York, NY 10003 

Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 1234 Amster- 
dam Avenue. New York. NY 10027 
Trillium Press, P. O. Box 209. Monroe, NY 10950 

University of Texas Press. P. O. Box 7819. Austin. TX 
78713 

Ventura County Superintendent of Schools, Attn: LTI Publi- 
cations, 535 East Main Street, Ventura. CA 93009 

Walker & Company, 720 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 1001' 

Zephyr Press, P. O. Box 13448, Tucson, AZ 85732-3448 



Compiled by Sandra L. Berger. 
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REDUCING THE DROPOUT RATE THROUGH 
CAREER AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The social economic, and political costs of the dropout prob- 
lem have been well documented According to Brown (1985} 
the costs in tost tax revenues and payments to welfare recip- 
ients incurred as a result of the dropout problem amount to $20 
billion annually Willis {1986) cites figures stating that based on 
estimates that the lifetime earnings loss of a single male drop- 
out is $187 000 and that of a single female dropout is $122 000 
the lost lifetime earnings from a high school with a 40 percent 
dropout rate is S3 2 billion The shrinking entry-level labor pool 
(estimated to represent 16 percent of the population m 1995 as 
opposed to a previous level of 25 percent) is also making it 
increasingly difficult for business to ignore those members of 
this pool whom they could previously overlook — poorly moti- 
vated youth who lack fundamental literacy skills and are un- 
acquainted with the responsibilities of the world of work (Brown 
1985) 



Why Do Students Drop Out? 

Examining the reasons why students drop out Willis (1986) dis- 
cusses the following correlates Of educational risk family struc- 
ture and poverty, race and ethnicity language residence eco- 
nomic displacement, and gender Indicators of educational risk 
according to Willis are student attendance school continuation 
rates academic performance involvement in school activities 
student behavior attitudes toward school need for employ- 
ment, nature of family support involvement in out-of-school 
activities and involvement with the juvenile justice system This 
does not mean however that dropping out is just a minority or 
urban problem Noting that since 1970 the dropout rate for 
blacks has decreased nationally, whereas that for white stu- 
dents has edged up steadily Brown (1985) prefers to categorize 
highnsk youth as either alienated ( uninterested in or dissatis- 
fied with the values represented by school and work and lack 
tng in "motivation to succeed in expected ways |p 91) disad 
vantaged and alienated or simply disadvantaged 



What Is Carw and Vocational Education's Role 
in Dropout Prevention? 

In view of the risk factors then the key to reducing toe dropout 
rate is helping youth to overcome their sense of dffcMjJfection 
Miller and Imel (1987) attest that students with low motivation to 
attend school have shown improvement in school attendance 
and retention after participating in career education and that 
vocational students who have participated »n career education 
are more likely to complete the vocational program they have 
selected An analysis performed by Mertens Seitz and Cox 
(1982) on data obtained in ,979 and 1980 interviews with the 
New Youth Cohort of the National Longitudinal Surveys of 
labor Force Behavior confirmed that, all else being equal the 
more vocational classes students took the less likely they were 
to drop out of school The relationship between vocational edu- 
cation and the choice to stay in school was. however only sta- 
tistically significant in grades 10 and 12 (and negative but not 
significant for grade 11) Furthermore the effect was quite small 
in both gradts 10 and 12 (Mertens Seitz and Cox 1982) 
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Miller and Imel (1987) offer some reasons for the size of this 
effect when they discuss the importance of the quality of the 
vocational education experienced by different students They 
point out that casual exploration through vocational courses or 
work experience that is not related to learning goals is less 
effective than is major concentration in a vocational program 
Thus they recommend that vocational and career educators 
desiring to improve student retention develop individualized 
plans (including educational goals, strategies to reduce barriers 
to the achievement of goals and timeliness for monitoring pro- 
gress on these goals) such as those used with handicapped 
students They further recommend small programs with 2-6 
teachers serving 25-60 students They also say that the most 
successful programs are those in which students are encour- 
aged to be cooperative rather than competitive 



What Kinds of Programs Are Needed? 

Having examined the vocational experiences that were most 
closely related to reductions in individual students decisions to 
drop out. Weber 0986) recommends the following |1) more 
systematic and intensive efforts to identify and assist potential 
dropouts prior to and at entry into vocational programs 
(2) program activities to enhance school climsie and reduce 
absenteeism class-cutting and drug and alcohol abuse. 
{3) systematic awareness and educational activities directed 
toward enhancing parents involvement in program planning 
and support {4} more extensive career exploration and related 
career education experiences particularly prior to and at the 
transition into high school |5) improvement of transitions 
through a vocational program to direct dropout-prone students 
to |Ob-spec»fic skill training courses |6) review and evaluation 
of work study experiences for dropout-prone students to ensure 
that they involve conc f ete objectives and program experiences 
clear linkages with sluJ^nts overall school programs and built- 
in evaluation activities (7) review of rules governing vocational 
program entry to ensure student access to and participation m 
vocational and work study programs with firm ties to overall 
school plans and goals and i&) activities to increase dropout- 
prone students participation in the vocational program and 
enhance linkages between students vocational experiences and 
their other school-related experiences and activities fpp x-xi) 

What Are Example* of Successful Programs? 

The literature contains many examples of career and vocational 
programs that have been successful m keeping students from 
dropping out or helping dropouts reenroll m and complete high 
school Such programs may be run by schools exclusively may 
be based on a school-business partnership or may even involve 
counseling to parents 

WHiis {1986) mentions thr work done by the Southwest Educa- 
tional Development Laboratory (SEDL) and Appalachia Educa- 
tional Laboratory fAEL) confirming the relationship between 
parent involvement and school achievement One school- 
business partnership that encourages parent involvement in 
career counseling and planning is the Peninsula Academies 
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program which is based at Memo AtheMon High School and 
Sequoia High School in California s Simeon Valley Students are 
matched with mentors from cooperating companies who volun- 
teer to spend time with students m career- related big brother or 
b»g sister roles to take students to their companies to expose 
them to the world of work and to work with parents in helping 
the students formulate career plans (Justiz and Kameen 198?) 

The Peninsula Academies also provide a program of formal 
classroom instruction to 30 students per year per academy 
Students are provided with 3 years of instruction in computers 
or electronics beginning in the 10th grade Distinctive features 
of the program include its highly work-related curriculum 
exposure to real jobs through work experience and paid 
summer employment and a fmai incentive of a job waiting for 
all students who graduate from the program and high school 
A"28 firms contribute lab instructors on loan funding equip- 
ment mentors speakers, field trip sites, and summer jobs 
{Peninsula Academies Program 1984) 

Other exemplary career and vocational education programs tor 
nigh-risk students include the following 

• Middle College High School at La Guardia College »n New 
York City exposes high-risk 10th- to l?th-grade students to 
career options through internships and work placements 
(Brown 1985) 

• Cities in Schools, a multisponsored program focusing on 
youth and their families which is headquartered m Washing- 
ton 0 C presents high-risk youth with a coordinated pack- 
age linking social and business services to the educational 
system {ibid 1 

• The Philadelphia High School Academies Program, which 
has been operating since 1970 is distinguished by »ts comb* 
nation of personal attention and f otlow-up with actual work 
experience to provide disadvantaged mner-city high school 
students with marketable job skills m the electrical occupa- 
tions, business auto mechanics and health care |itnd ) 

• The Cooperative Federation for Education Experiences 
{COFFEE) is an exemplary public-private partnership involv- 
ing the Digital Equipment Corporation and the public schools 
of Oxford Massachusetts Based on a blend of academic 
study occupational training counseling preemployment 
experience and physical education the program combines 
academic instruction m a regular high school with training for 
entry*level positions in high-technofogy fields Uustiz and 
Kameen 1987) 

Suggestions for ways m which school leaders business leaders 
and policymakers can help dropout-prone youth are presented 
in Reconnecting Youfh (Brown 1985) 
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RETAINING AT-RISK STUDENTS IN CAREER 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Statistics indicate that almost .30 percent of students 
entering high school will leave prior to graduation, urban 
dropout rates often range between 40 and 50 percent. 
Estimates place the nationwide costs of the dropout 
problem at a minimum of $26,000 for each dropout during 
his or her working life (Tindall 1988). This practice 
application Digest fists the factors that place students at 
risk of dropping out, examines the characteristics of 
successful programs in career and vocational education for 
secondary at-risk students, and presents recommendations 
for enhancing teacher and program effectiveness to 
motivate at-risk youth. 

Factors that Place Students at Risk 

The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction's 
definition of the term "at-risk* 4 is one of the most 
comprehensive. It lists 14 factors that place students in 
serious jeopardy of dropping out, including the following: 
being one or more years behind their grade level in reading 
or math tin grades K-8) or three or more credits behind 
their age/grade level in credits earned toward graduation 
(in grades 9-12); being chronically truant; being a 
school-age parent: having a history of personal ana/or 
family drug and alcohol abuse; having parents who have 
low expectations for their child's success or who place little 
value on education; being a victim of physical, sexual, or 
emotional abuse; experiencing a family trauma (such as 
death or divorce); being economically, culturally, or 
educationally disadvantaged: and coming from a family 
with a history of dropouts. Additional risk factors include 
low intelligence test scores, low self-concept and social 
maturity, Icclings of alienation, and certain types of 
handicaps and limiting conditions (Tindall 1988). 

The Role of Career and Vocational 
Education in Motivation 

Weber (1988) compares vocational and nonvocational 
instruction from the standpoint of nine characteristics of 
model dropout prevention programs. The model program 
characteristics considered are as follows: teachers witn the 
authority to design courses and experiences: low teacher- 
pupil ratio; teachers attuned to students' needs; 
environment free from absenteeism, theft, and substance 
abuse; individualization; active role for students; 
recognition and special awards; emphasis on basic skills 
remediation; and emphasis on resolving students 9 personal 
problems, weber finds that vocational education programs 
are more successful than nonvocational programs in regard 
to the first seven of these. Only in the laUer two areas 
does Weber conclude that vocational education must do a 
better job. 



\ career-focused curriculum has been proposed as one 
effective strategy for making instructional programs 
relevant to at-risk students and thus motivating the^* to 
remain in school. Vocational educators can Shift 
programs from a subject-to a career- focused curriculu 4 
{ 1 ) conscious and planned facilitat ion of the school-to- >rk 
transition and (2) provision of a rich set of experiential and 
cooperative learning opportunities that socialize students to 
the workplace (Fcnnimore 1988). 

Characteristics of Successful Programs 

Successful programs share a common set of characteristics 
related to general organization, staffing, and instruction 
(Tindall 1988). Such programs are generally presented in 
contexts that differ from a "traditional" school environment 
and function somewhat autonomously. Classrooms have 
low teacher-pupil ratios. Teachers tend to have a special 
commitment to their programs' philosophies and goals; 
they are able and willing to establish relationships with 
their students that go beyond the conventional 
teacher-student relationship. Teachers devote about half 
their time to students' remediation needs, about one-fourth 
to their personal needs, and about one-fourth to their 
work-related needs. Persuasive motivational strategics and 
individualized teaching and learning are also usedT 

Two program models that deserve special mention arc the 
school -within-a -school program and the integrated learning 
environment. A schoof-within-a-school program functions 
best when it includes no more than 25-100 students 
working with 2-6 faculty members. These programs 
feature face-to-face relationships; extensive individualized 
and personalized instruction; teachers who are willing to 
assume an extended role in which they deal with students' 
home, community, and personal problems when necessary, 
a formal application procedure and insistence that students 
entering the program make a commitment to it; heavy 
emphasis on basic skills; and clear objectives Prompt 
feedback, and concrete evidence of progress (Tindall 1988). 

In the integrated learning environment model, vocational 
instruction is provided in an environment in which students, 
educators (teachers, administrators and counselors), the 
business community, parents, and the community at large 
are viewed as partners in an open and interconnected 
learning community. In order to increase its relevance to 
students, classroom instruction is coordinated with career 
education, paid work experience, and community service. 
Relationships between students and teachers stress shared 
goal setting and decision making, teamwork, grouo 
participation, and supportive leadership. Fennimore (1988) 
presents detailed guidelines for developing and 
implementing a program for at-risk students. 
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Recommendations for Program Development 

Tindali (1988) identifies five key components of successful 
programs for keeping at-risk students in school; (1) 
administrative support, (2) community support, (3) family 
support, (4) funding support, and (5) development of a 
program geared toward the special needs needs of at-risk 
students. He recommends the following actions: 

o Develop a K-12 approach to retaining at-risk students 

o Encourage creativity and ownership ofprograms, involve 
staff members in planning and decision making, and 
create a flexible management style 

o Involve community-based t organizations, develop 
business-education partnerships with local employers, 
and coordinate approaches witn other service providers 
(Private Industry Councils community m service 
organizations, health and human service organizations, 
ana religious institutions) , . 

o Assist families in dealing with problems related to family 
relationships, abuse and neglect, substance abuse, and 
low self-esteem and apathy 

o Use a multiple funding approach and apply for funding 
from federal and state legislative programs pertaining to 
job training, vocational and adult education, special 
education, literacy, juvenile justice and delinquency, and 
so forth, as appropriate 

Tindali provides detailed recommendations regarding 
identifying, recruiting, retaining, and assessing at-risk 
students; developing and/or improving prevocational 
programs; and implementing vocational programs geared 
toward the unique needs of at-risk students. 



Recommendations for Structuring Classrooms 

Eschenmann (1989) presents a set of practical 
recommendations for vocational educators to use .in 
structuring their classrooms to meet the needs of at-risk 
students. His recommendations arc grouped into the 
following five categories. 



Teaching Style 

Use a studcm-ccntcrcd approach. Design classroom 
activities to build on individual student strengths, interests, 
needs, and desires while meeting stated program goals. Be 
a positive role model for students. Demonstrate 
confidence, competence, respect for students, and trust. 
Offer encouragement. 



Curriculum 

Explain the curriculum so that students know what it 
entails. Be sure that the curriculum challenges all of the 
students in the class regardless of their ability so that 
students can feel that tncy are achieving in meaningful 
activities, Use a variety ofin- and out-ofschool activities 
that are coordinated to meet both the educational goals of 
the program and the students' needs, interests, and 
expectations. Vary daily activities to increase student 
motivation and productivity. 



Students' Learning Style 

Ascertain how much and what kind of learning has already 
taken place. State educational objectives clearly so that 
students can have a clear understanding of what they are 
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expected to learn before they apply their own learning 
styles to accomplish the objectives set for them. 



Classroom Organization and Management 

Strive to keep every student involved in activities that arc 
relevant to nis or her needs and tied to clearly stated 
educational objectives. Do not interrupt a student's task 
once activities have been assigned, and never assign a 
second activity before the first one has been completed. 
Organize the classroom so that a variety of activities can be 
conducted at the same time by students working in small 
groups. 



Evaluation and Assessment 

Develop a comprehensive evaluation and assessment 
system that includes a separate testing plan for each type 
of student activity. Identity a variety oT different test items 
and techniques to match the range of abilities of the 
students in the class. Use a variety of testing situations, 
and test when the situation calls for it rather than at preset 
intervals. Select evaluation instruments to complement the 
types of activities that students have used to master the 
stalls being covered. 
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RURAL EDUCATION 



RURAL OPTIONS FOR GIFTED EDUCATION 



Most rural schools are small and far from the Ivory Towers of Acedemia. This 
means that, until recently, researchers have not investigated what is working in 
Rural America, particularly In the am of gifted education (Anderson & 
Kfeinsassar, 1988). Much of what is known about gifted children (defined here as 
academically gifted) Is based upon data gathered or experiences reported In urban 
settings. Because of this urban flavor, rural settings are often though! of as 
Intellectual and cultural wastelands which are potentially harmful to the gifted 
child (Witters & Vasa, 1961,) What we must realize, however, is that each setting 
offers unique opportunities for the learning of its gifted children. 



What if Unique About Rural Gifted Education? 

Rural schools Should not try to replicate urban programs, nor should academics 
try to impose urban models on rural schools (Bullerdieck, 1985). Those who live in 
rural areas must develop their own programs based on the strengths of their 
school and community (Nachtiga), 138$ Barker & Muse, 1964), The following list 
suggests some of the unique features of rural schools as they relate ro gifted 
students: 

• Small class size. This allows teachers to spend more time with students, 
thus individualizing the curriculum to meet the needs of the gifted child. 

• A role for every student. Small schools need everyone for academics, art. 
sports, etc. No one. including the gifted child, can be an isolate and withdraw, 

• More potential for multiple age grouping. This allows gifted students to 
move ahead academically without being uprooted from their chronological 
age peer group. 

• Greater opportunity for teacher mentoring. In small schools, the student 
load is lower and a greater percentage of students can be mentored. 

• Great potential for community involvement with gifted children because all 
of them are known to the community and to other children. 

• More potential for flexibility of course offerings at the Junior/Senior High 
level. In small schools there are fewer proprietary interests in filling certain 
high level courses; therefore, more opportunity exists tof individualization 
using non-traditional methods. 



What are the General Techniques Which Should 
Be Used In Gifted Programs? 

Many techniques are specific to p f ogram types and configurations The ones 
listed here are generic to almost ail programs for the gifted 

• Provide access to intellectual peers for interaction, sharing, self -comparison 
and some limited competition. 

• Provide challenging activities in the areas where the student exhibits 
interest. 

• Provide a psychologically secure environment where the student can take 
risks and gain independence. 

• Provide appropriate, differentiated education. Remember that students are 
gifted ali of the time, not just part of the day or week Students who are pulled 
out of a 'egular class to go to gifted class should not make up work missed; 
their regular class work should be individualized, too! 

• Provide an opportunity to receive feedback (grades) on performance that 
does not jeopardize the student's chances for a scholarship. Use a 6 point 
rather than a 4 point system for gifted students (where A = 6, B*5, etc., so 
that gifted children who receive a "C" in gifted class get a "4". which equals a 
regular "A" on their transcripts). 

• Provide cooperative teaming opportunities, eg, team creativity or problem 
solving, so that gifted children do not become isolated from their peers. 

• Let them make mistakes without fear of punishment if you wish to foster 
risk taking and indepena>nt learning. 

• Help the students learn to self-evaluate. 

• Give them choice*. 

• Allow students to have \f\Bir own ideas, beliefs, and values 

• Allow students to contract for independent activities 



What kinds of grouping pro vi sio ns work wet) for 
rural gifted students? 

The typical cascade model of service for gifted children (Bull & Otey, 1964), 
which assumes that the regular classroom is the most restrictive environment, is 
inappropriate in most rural settings. This model, which starts with a regular 
classroom ami moves step by atep to resource room, to special classroom, to a 
school for the gifted, and to off -campus {usually college) placement, requires a 
level of service that can only be functional In very populated and welKo-do 
districts. Many levels of such "traditional" gifted education are unavailable in 
smalt rural settings. 

If a sufficient number of students is available to warrant a special program. 
Students should be pulled out of the regular classroom only when they will 
benefit from the educational activity that cannot be provided within the regular 
classroom environment*- not lust because they are labeled gifted. Students may 
also be cluster grouped, i.e., they may have their schedules arranged so that they 
are assigned to the same teacher or have the some free or study period so that 
they can occasionally interact in a small group. 

In schools with smaller enrollments cross-aye tutoring may be used to 
provide for gifted students; older students share their strengths with other 
younger or less knowledgeable students. With even smaller enrollments, the 
multi-age. multi-grade classroom, with a good, flexible teacher (the one room 
schooihouse) can provide many opportunities for going deeper into the material 
or going through the curriculum at a more rapid pace. 



What kinds of currtcuJar provisions are suggested for use In 
rural schools with gifted students? 

Three Kinds of cumcuiar modifications are typically suggested by gifted 
educators. They may be used individually or in combination and consist of 
changes in rate of process, changes in control of content, and changes in content 
to something not normally offered. 
Changes in rate of process include: 

• Flexible scheduling; Students attends regular class less often than their 
peers, This allows additional time for other activities. 

• Telescoping {compacting) the curriculum; Only the must-know information 
is taught. 

• Acceleration: Grade skipping or moving rapidly ahead in a single academic 
content area. 

» Outof -level texts: Advanced material is provided and students move at their 
own best rate of speed. 

• independent learning units: Contain objectives, activities, reading material, 
etc.. which allow students to progress through courses at their own pace. 

Changes in control of content Include: 

• Independent study: Unless independent study is a class 'fself, It should be 
used instead of, rather than in addition to, the regular course content (Rowe, 
1981). . 

Changes in content to something not normally offered Include: 

• Advanced placement courses. Courses with curricula developed to meet col- 
lege standards, offered under the auspices of the College Entrance Examining 
Board. 

• Correspondence courses: For Junior and senior high students who can study 
independently. Offered by many universities, some state departments of 
education (MA, ND), and by The Home Study Institute. A review of cor- 
respondence courses offered for gifted is found In Miller <1961). 

• OM (formerly Olympics of the Mind): A creativity competition for students 
K 12. Problems are provided in several areas, e.g . engineering, art, drama, 
literature. (OM Association. P.O. Box 27, Glaasboro, NJ, 08028.) 

• Future problem solving: Competitive four-member group working on solu- 
tions to creative, future oriented problems. (Ann Crtitoe, St. Andrews College, 
Laurlnsburg, NC.) 

• College Bowl (Knowledge Bowl): Group competition modeled on the "Sixty - 
Four Thousand Dollar Question" quiz show or Trivial Pursuit (Williams, 1986). 

• Great Books and Junior Great Books: Student or a small group works with an 
adult discussion leader using a prepared question guide and discusses great 
literature. (Great Books Foundation, 1974, junior Great Books, 40 £. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL6061'1). 
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How Can Te chno lo gy Provide Aoooea to ftooourooe 
Wot Uauotty AftfsMs to Rural Settings? 

Before technology can be adopted In a rural school, two events mod to take 
piece: (1) regular teachers in the school must underetend mat mo technology will 
bo uaad to supplement *hat may do rather man to supplant tham; and (2) the 
community imiateocept the Idee Information end 

experience with new technology shoufd be provided to community members in as 
concrete and experiential a way aa possible. Without exposure, tlw may be 
resistance to "new tangled" ideas and technology. 

Technology can be used in two ways: to access people or content, Ways to 
eccoaa people includes 

• The telephone eystem to access mentors in an Independent study hotline, 
contact experts through the Wide Area Telephone System (WATS), bring 
students in different communities together for interaction with conference 
calls, and interconnect atudenta in remote/Isolated ansae by statewide audio 
teleconferences, as in Montana. 

• Two-way radio to provide contact between teacher ami students has been 
jsed to Australia. 

• interactive instructional television. 

• Electronic mall systems using a microcomputer and modem. 

• Audio or video cassette exchange to facilitate communication between stu- 
dent and student, teacher, or mentor. 

Content may bo accessed technologically by: 

• Vldeotaxt, which broadcasts Information to television sets and accesses 
databases for research, via microcomputers. 

• Videodiscs which enable students to interact with a vtdeorecording of text 
or pictures, 

» Microcomputers which teach content with software housed on floppy discs 
or downlosded from a mainframe. 

• Instructional television through which many colleges provide courses using 
either Uneof -sight or satellite technology or videotape. Enrichment activities, 
e4« Plays, concerts, an so forth, are available off the air or for purchase from 
PBS and other producers (Aosburg, 1961). 

• Public radio networks (state or NPR) which sponsor programs in conjunction 
with a teacher or mentor. 

• Audio or video cassettes which can be purchased or rented through media 
vendors. 



What Role Can Transportation Play 
Hi Rural Qlfted Education? 

Soma procedures involving transportation include: 

• Guttural enrichment: Studenta can be transported to cultural events tn the 
surrounding area (e.g., theatre, concerts) 

• Multidistrict mobile program: Each semester the mobile vanrt ruck/trailer 
goes to a different district and provides, for example, gifted science (Barker 

• Muse, 1904). 

• Traveling teacher A mobile teacher comes periodically to the district to 
provide gifted education or to supplement what the regular teacher provides 
tn terms of appropriate differentiated education. 

• Bualng: Students re bused, either periodically or daily, to a central loca- 
tion where gifted education la provided. 

• Exchange programs: Rural gifted students trade places with urban 
students, a method used to expose the student to a culture not available tn a 
rural setting. 

• Foreign student exchange programs: American Field Service places 
select high school students with families in other countries for s summer or 
a year. 



Summery 

Rural gifted programs should be developed by the consumers in rural com- 
munities am) should focus on the needs am} strengths of the community. The 
unique aspects of rural schools should be utilized to develop defenelWe 
communlty*toeeed programs. General gifted education procedures, such aa 
developing peer groups and psychologically secure environments, should be 
followed, but grouping provisions from larger urban settings are not generally 
appropriate, Curricula for gifted students should be modified in terms of rate of 
progress, control of content, and type of content. These content changes aa 
well aa changes in Instructional formats, may be accomplished or supported 
using modem technological means, particularly computers. When the local pro- 
gram requires it, teachers or students may be transported to off-campus loca- 
tions to meet program goals. Support activities may be provided out of school, 
but these activities should be in addition to a regular education program for 
gifted students. 
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What ate Some Out of School Activities 
for OWed Students? 

• Internships, externa hips and apprenticeships: Students can volunteer to 
worts with individuals or groups in the community to gain experience in or 
appreciation of a type of employment or to gain specific ekilfs, 
. • Mentor programs; The student la matched with an expert (by vocation or 
avocation} who wilt facilitate and guide the student's dev e l o p men t In an 
area of interest. Them are as many experts In rural areas as thfir* are In ur 
ban ernes. They may, however, be expert tn dWerant thtnge. 
a Weekend or Saturday progreme: Usually provided toy colleges {e.g. 6. 
Feftdftussn,. Purdue, Unbaretttf or iffiemeoate eervfcd unite (BOCES) 
(barter, HBfr wttages and irfwefytetayoorfm. 
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RURAL STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT: 
ELEMENTS FOR CONSIDERATION 



There is a belief held by many —educators, state board of education 
members, legislators, the genera) public — that students from smaller and rural 
schools receive an inferior education compared to students from larger urban 
or suburban schools Until recently, there has been f title empirical evidence to 
challenge that view Now, however, a growing body of work has begun to 
examine how well students perform m and after graduation from rural schools 
Although the results are far from conclusive, they do suggest thai some 
generally held beliefs about rural student achievement need review, if not 
revision 

Are There Rural-Urban Difference! 
In Student Achievement? 

A comparison of the performance on standanzed achievement tests of 
students from small, usually rural schools with those from larger, often urban 
institutions has not produced definitive results Several studies have not found 
any significant differences between those two groups In research completed in 
the state of New York. Monk and Hatier (1968) found that students from smaller 
(often rural) schools achieved as well as students from larger schools Nor m 
Alaska did Kleinfeld and others (1985) find that high school size determined the 
quality of a student's education, experience, or achievement on standardized 
tests. Moreover, in one New Mexico study, which looked at factors affecting 
performance of selected high school students, those attending schools m rural 
areas performed as well as those in urban locales (Ward and Murray, 1965). 

Other scholars have found, however, that rural-urban differences do exist 
One study tn Kansas found that the ACT scores for rural students were two 
points lower than urban students in each of the categories on the ACT (Downey, 
1980), Another examination of student performance in Hawaii public schools 
found substandard acnievement to be a pattern in rural areas (McCleery. 1979) 
Other research on achievement »n social studies for 13 year olds pointed out 
that rural students, comparatively speaking, did well on objective tests focus 
mg on skills but not well on objective tests that focused on factual learning 
{Eastonand Eiterbruch, 1985) 

Are Rural Urban Differences 
Being Appropriately Measured? 

Tne fact that observers, utilizing statistically based instruments, come to 
quite different conclusions, suggests that rural urban might be an inappropriate 
dichotomy. Students in large, urban school settings are, it is generally recog- 
nized, a diverse mix. It is not, however, usually recognized that rural students 
also are far from uniform and include the children of Black sharecroppers, 
Appalachian mountaineers. Hispanic migrants, reservat on American Indians, 
Kansas wheat farmers, relocated urbanities, and many others Therefore, 
unless the origins and life conditions of all students are held constant, no 
findings of rural-urban difference are meaningful 

There is some Indication that what is being measured m rural urban 
difference studies is socioeconomic status and/or ethmcity Eastern and 
EHerbruch (1985) found that the poorer rural Students fared considerably lower 
on citizenship and social studies tests than did students from upper 
socioeconomic urban communities. Another study which held socioeconomic 
level and ethnicity constant revealed no urban rural achievement gap (Edington 
and Marteliaro, 1984). 

To flesh out rural-urban achievement issues, it is important to consider each 
group individually, on its own terns, lest a focus on the larger picture obscure 
complete understanding For example, Kleinfeld and others (1982) discovered 
achievement differences between Native Americans in rural village schools and 



those attending urban boarding schools Those students who were able to re 
mam with their own tribes and families had a higher success rate than did these 
operating wifhm the confines of the alien urban milieu 

!t is not surprising that students who have less access to diverse reading 
matter (either through a lack of availability or restricted purchasing power) 
would not fare as well on standardized tests But the issue is even more com 
plex. for it appears to be readily assumed that small and large schools have the 
same curricula Yet, Barker s 1985 study of high schools has revealed that this 
is far from the case. The smaller high schools had significantly fewer art. data 
processing, calculus, psychology, sociology, and advanced placemen! offer 
ings Thus, if rural-urban differences were to be found (after backgrounds have 
been held constant), those might logically be assumed to result not from any 
factors of desire or ability, but rather from those centered on availability of in 
formation. A case in point is Alaska, where after incredible sums of oil money 
were pumped equilateraHy into the schools to make even the smallest 
technologically modern, students from small and iirge schools 'evea'ed no 
achievement disparity (Kleinfeld and Others. 1985) 

What Effects Do Parents and Community Have 
on the Attainment of Rural Students? 

When communities are involved in the educational process, that seems to 
have a positive effect on the achievement of youngsters This has however, 
been difficult to demonstrate empirically (Downey. 1980. Kiemfeid and Others, 
1985) One of tne negative aspects found in most accounts is that rural com 
munities possess a much more limited view of existing occupational roles for 
rural youth, who then understandably restrict themselves when going on the job 
market and on to higher education {Downey. 1980} Brown (1985) attributes this 
to low family expectations of rural students" career options Such conclusions 
are, for the most part, supposition and fail to »•« plain why opportunities 
presented on television fail to inform and intrigue Kleinfeld and others 11985} 
have come to a contrary conclusion, proposing that schools which achieve the 
bebt results do exhibit a strong teacher/admimstration/community partnership 
and school-community agreement on educational programs They also have 
reported that there is a direct relationship between quality education programs 
and the ability of the staff to work toward an educational partnership with the 
communty Smaller communities do tend to generate more community support 
for the school, with it becoming a center for community activity This, m turn, 
theoretical!/ provides the students with a greater feeling of belonging to 
something in which They can participate and thus possess a better self 
concept 

How Well Do Rural Students Succeed in Higher Education? 

If rural urban achievement differences are, as some have maintained, signifi 
cant, then we can reasonably expect that differences would exist in college per 
formance as well, with the rural students being less likely to attend college and 
to succeed academically and socially Such assumptions have been Quite 
widespread m educational circles. The rural deficit model, however, does not 
hold up under analysis Considerable research indicates that rural students 
attend college, perform as wet) there as urban students, and may be as likely to 
stay in school As one example. Horn and others (1986). in a study performed in 
seven North Central States, reported that in 1985 fully 59*o of all the 1981. 1983. 
and 1985 high school graduates were engaged in some kind of educational pur 
suit, and 44% were enrolled in a four year college They also found that lack of 
social skills is not a factor percefved by rural students as important during tneir 
transition from high school to college Moreover, their collegiate grades are 
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comparable to those ?f urban students. Both Frese and others (1979) ana 
Downey (1980) found little, if any. difference in academic performance. Downey 
further stated that rural youth come from an environment which requires active 
and continuous social invofvement and they can therefore fit in quite weft in the 
university community, He also found that where the persistence rate for 
students of variously sized high schools was compared, size had little effect. 
One researcher concluded that students from rural areas tend to fce a greater 
dropout risk, but he did not attribute this finding to low grades or social skills. 
Instead, he focused on "family expectations and socioeconomic status as 
parameters (Brown, 1985). Even if Brown's stall sites are borne out by other 
observers, the dropout rates must be calculated in a mon? sophisticated 
fashion, with breakdowns by student origins and culture For example, we need 
'3 know whether rural Southern Blacks enter and achieve as welt in college as 
their urban counterparts, or whether rural Hispanics, as another example, have 
lower educational expectations than urban Hispamcs Assuming rural students 
are more likely to drop out of college, the scholar must then look more con 
cretely at the life experiences of these dropouts, rather than make easy 
assumptions. Is. for example, a student dropping out because he or she cannot 
make it at college or because family responsibilities require leaving? Such 
issues roust be addressed so that educators can move beyond a simple pat 
belief m the rural deficit model 



Summary 

The issues surrounding efforts to assess the achievement of rural students 
{or urban students, for that matter) on standardised tests are by no means sim 
pie. The old rural deficit model must, however, be discarded as educators tane a 
new, more objective look at the performance of the many dif ferem types of rural 
students, ft is time to dispose of monolithic assumptions about rural America 
To really assess the small, rural school's impact on students, comparisons 
must be made on students who are matched by origin, background, and access 
to information before any meaningful conclusions about rural achievement can 
be rendered. Recent composite results prove quite suggestive, however, since 
many observers have found little difference m the academic achievement of 
rural and urban students, or in their desire to attend college A rura* deficit 
model could quite easily be replaced by a rural strength mode!, for that is sug 
gested by the fact that rural students do wish to attend college and make 
adequate grades there, notwithstanding the fact thai— if Barker s curriculum 
comparisons hold up for the nation at large— rural high school students have 
Jess total access to educational information It couid be argued that they are 
therefore, in terms of their overall progress, achieving more, not less Scholars 
of the future may wen find this, indeed, to be true 
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Introduction 

The transition from high school to college is difficult for 
all students* but college enrollment may be simply beyond 
the grasp of some disadvantaged minority students. To 
help such students lake advantage of the opportunities 
available to middle-class students, high schools and 
colleges have begun to collaborate, The collaborating 
institutions also benefit: public schools receive resources 
and support they could not otherwise afford, and colleges 
can be assured of a larger and more fully prepared 
freshman class. 

Although school-college articulation efforts, such as 
advanced placement and dual enrollment programs, are not 
new, there has been a proliferation of school-college 
collaborates since 1980. Morever, in contrast to the 
earlier efforts, which served relatively few minorities, 
current collaboratives often have minors ^ their focus. 

Why Schools and Colleges Collaborate 

In general, schools and colleges recognize that they are 
dealing with related parts of a common problem: helping 
disadvantaged students get the education they need to join 
an increasingly sophisticated labor force. While neither 
their specific goals nor their methods of functioning are 
likely to be in complete accord, both partners believe that 
collaboration can help them solve problems of mutual 
concern. 

Student Development. A primary reason for 
collaboration is to improve the college preparatory 
education of disadvantaged students through curriculum 
enhancement and remedial programs; and to provide 
students with counseling and other supports to promote 
high school completion, college enrollment and continued 
attendance until college graduation. 

School Improvement. The infusion of college resources: 
(1) helps high schools develop new curricula to meet a 
reform agenda; (2) improves their facility, by providing 
laboratories and other equipment (or at least makes such 
resources available to students through campus access 
agreements); (3) helps develop programs for at-risk 
students (i.e., dropout prevention) that schools aren't able 
to implement independently; and (4) increases articulation 
between K-12 and post-secondary education. In addition, 
schools acquire prestige from collaborating with colleges, 
and this can help stem urban white middle class flight. 
Equally important, college ties can facilitate teacher 
recruitment and development (Gross, 1988). Finally, a 
number of school -college alliances offer schools the 
opportunity to participate in the research projects of 
schools of education. These collaboratives ensure that 
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teaching is research-driven and !hat rcse&vh is relevant to 
teachers' needs. 

College Improvement, By helping to prepare students 
for college before they enroll, colleges can help ensure 
largo-, more ethnically and racially diverse incoming 
classes, who are academically ready for college work. 
Thus, recruitment is easier, and the need for remedial 
courses diminished. Colleges also receive public relations 
benefits from collaborating: political and community 
leaders frequently urge colleges to focus more directly on 
the needs of urban students. Moreover, a common 
incentive is the increasing number of grants which stipulate 
school-college collaboration (Trubowitz, 1984). 

Schools of education in particular can benefit from 
collaboratives. Public schools are a ready source of 
enrichment for teacher education curriculum, and of classes 
for student teachers and individual students for tutoring 
projects; and they are the best place to test research. 
Public schools can also offer schools of education more 
direct contributions, such as collaboration on the 
development ot projects. 

Types of Collaborative Activities 

The number of activities already created by school - 
college collaboratives is enormous, and is steadily growing. 
Although early intervention may be more beneficial for 
students, most collaborative activities are for junior and 
senior high school students. In general, these activities 
fall into two categories: those that directly target students, 
and those that indirectly improve students' educational 
experiences. These are some of the most common 
collaborative activities: 

College-Level Study in High School often situated on 
college campuses, for the disadvantaged gifted. 

Academic Counseling on precollege courses. 

Tutoring, Mentoring, and Skills Building, provided by 
college faculty, staff, or students. 

Campus Tours and Contact with College Students. 

Summer Remedial or College Programs, on campus. 

Parent Involvement Programs to encourage support for 
students 1 college aspirations at home. 

Teacher Development to prepare teachers to teach new 
subjects or to improve their abilities in those 
previously studied, to raise their morale, and to 
heighten their expectations for disadvantaged 
students. 

Curriculum Improvement, through creation of a 
community of practice-sensitive researchers and 
research-sensitive teachers. 
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The Process of Collaboration 

In the past, a hierarchal structure, with colleges holding 
the power and resources, was assumed to be one of the 
sources of friction in a collaborative and a cause of its 
eventual demise. Thus, current collaboratives strive for 
coilegiality and equality in relationships between public 
school and college participants, although the idea) is 
usually beyond reach. 

Leadership. Top leadership in both institutions should 
be involved to give legitimacy to the collaborative and to 
ensure the availability of human and financial resources 
(Mocker. Martin, & Brown, 1988). 

Hands-On Participants. Participants should include 
individuals (i.e., principals, deans, teachers, professors, 
counselors) who have the most to gain from collaboration, 
and who represent a broad range of departments from both 
sides. Representatives from the school side are likely to 
be mote eager to participate, since the reward system for 
college faculty still stresses teaching ami publishing, and 
working with a collaborative can detract from those 
activities. Still, benefits can accrue to college participants, 
and they should be clearly indicated at the outset. 

Funding. Broad-based and long-term funding is crucial 
to the stability of a collaborative, although it is difficult to 
secure. While foundations are currently supporting 
collaborate ves in the short-run, as a means of improving 
the general health of urban areas, funders may steer 
collaboratives in a direction different from the ate desired 
by their members. Further, the fact that colleges usually 
receive and administer the grants skews the power balance 
of the collaborative, despite efforts at equality. 

Stages, Collaboratives move through various stages of 
development (Trubowitz, 1984; Gifford & Gabelko, 1987). 
For exanr U replacing feelings of distrust - one of the 
stages - with coilegiality requires sharing experiences and 
rotes. Other stages must be worked through similarly until 
mutuality nnd trust are achieved* 

Networks of Collaboratives 

Collaborative networks can share lessons, give mutual 
support, and develop models. There are currently several 
effective ones in operation, including The College Board's 
Educational EQuality Project Models Program, the Council 
of Chief State School Officers School/College 
Collaboration Project, the National Association erf State 
Univeisity and Land-Grant College's University/Urban 
School Collaborative Program, and John Goodlad's 
National Network for Urban Renewal. 

Conclusion 

Despite the proliferation of collaboratives in the last 
decade, there are unsolved problems about the operation of 
collaboratives. Prime among them is control: the tendency 



is for colleges to dominate despite claims of equality. Also, 
questions remain about whether the resources needed for 
effective collaboration might be more effectively applied to 
other activities; while there has been much public and 
foundation enthusiasm for the growing prevalence of 
collaboratives, i; is still questionable whether the large 
amounts of time and effort required to initiative and 
perpetuate them could be spent more productively on other 
methods of educational improvement for poor and minority 
students. 

Further, notwithstanding the domination of colleges, the 
general perception is that school personnel benefit most 
from the collaboration— indeed, even more than the 
disadvantaged students who were the intended principal 
beneficiaries of collaborative projects (Mickelson, Krilek, 
Heffl-.nk,. & Kaufmann, 1988), 

!Vn are also some areas of concern to disadvantaged 
studeuo, such as the financing of their college education, 
that thus far have remained largely untouched by 
collaboratives. These problems must be addressed if all 
students are to have equal access to a college education. 

— Carol Ascher & Wendy Schwartz 
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toed, School-College Collaborations: A Strategy for 
Helping Low-l>* ome Minorities* by Carol Ascher, is 
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Urban Education. In addition to providing an 
expanded discussion of the issues capsulized here, it 
includes descriptions of many collaboratives operating 
around the country and a 50-item reference list 
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Introduction 

Statistics from the 1988 Census data (U.S. Government, 19K8) 
demonstrate how difficult it is to be a "kid" in America today. In 
just one day, an average of. 

2,795 teenagers become pregnant 
1,106 of those teens later have abortions 
372 miscarry 

1,027 babies are bom drug- or alcohol-exposed in utero 
21 1 children are arrested for drug abuse 
437 arc arrested for drinking and drunken driving 
10 die from gunshot wounds 
30 are wounded by gunfire 
1 .5 1 2 teens drop out of school 
l,84 c / are abused or neglected 
b commit suicide 
3,2^8 run away from home. 

Obviously, more and more children and youth are coming to 
school with serious personal problems. In schools, the individuals 
trained to help students deal with their personal problems are 
school counselors. The role or scope of practice of the secondary 
school counselor in today's school is the focus of this d t 

Role of the Secondary School Counselor 

Several influences have impacted what has been referred to as "the 
role'* of secondary school counselors. Among the influences are 
state certification standards; counselor education training 
programs; the nature of school systems; professional organiza- 
tions; principals and other administrators' beliefs about counselors: 
and the counselors themselves. Principals have had a major 
influence on counselors' roles. In many situations, principals have 
dictated "the role" by assigning the counselor "duties" — often 
administrative or quasi-administrative duties (e.g., counting 
credits, keeping track of attendance, discipline) that have little to 
do with the actual role of schoo 1 unsclors or the needs of 
students. School counselors appear to be reluctant or unable to 
convince principals that they should perform the dubes for which 
they have been trained. This must change if school counselors are 
to have any influence in the restructured schools of the future. 

In this complex and troubled society, school counselors are being 
asked to assume a greater role in the lives of their students and the 
students' families. The challenges facing counselors and demands 
on their time will continue to grow during the next decade. School 
counselors must choose carefully where they spend their time and 
energy. But, given the challenges faced by today's students, school 
counselors must focus on students' ; ersonal/social, educational, 
and career needs. In order to do so, counselors need to move from 
a services-oriented approach (orientation, information, assessment 
counseling, placement, and follow-up) to a school counseling 
program approach. They must be clear about their "scope of 
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practice"— the responsibilities for which they are trained — and not 
allow themselves to become assistant principals, attendance 
officers, substitute teachers, and clerks. 

A Program Approach to School Counseling 

School counselors can exert more control over their scope of prac- 
tice if they commit themselves to designing and implementing 
developmental school counseling programs (Gysbers. 1990) 
While crisis and remedial counseling will always be a part of the 
school counselor's responsibiliues, counselors must provide assis- 
tance to as many students as possible. Emphasizing developmental 
counseling programs permits counselors to be seen as contributing 
to the growth of all students and not just working with those "in 
uouble." Developmental counseling programs focus on meeting 
students" needs and lead to activities and structured cmup experi- 
ences for all students (Gysbers, 1990). They are proactive rather 
than reactive and when counselors are busy implementing their 
program, they are unavailable for unrelated administrative and 
clerical duties (Gysbers, 1990). 

Developmental Counseling Programs include both "content"' and 
"process" components. The content component of the program 
speaks to: 

1. The ralionale for the program (why the >choo) and children 
need a counseling program); 

2. The personal- social, educational, and career development 
skills or competencies needed by children and youth; and 

3. The management plaji or blueprint intended in guide coun- 
selors' management of the counseling program 

The process component includes' 

1 . The acuvities counselors will use to help students achieve the 
designated »KiUs or competencies; 

2. The counseling strategies they intend to employ, e g , 
individual counseling, group counseling, classroom guidance, 
and/or consultation; and 

V Methods to be used to evaluate their program and improve 
their effectiveness wiih students, staff, and parents (Sears, 
1990). 

The Scope of Practice of the School Counselor in 
Developmental Counseling Programs 

In a comprehensive developmental school counseling program, lhc 
counselor has the following scope of practice (the responsibilities 
for which a school counselor is trained and qualified): 

Design. Counselors design the content of the program. Gysbers, 
(1990) refers to this content as a "guidancj curriculum .'* The 
content of the program is designed to help students gain skills or 
competencies in personal -social, educational, and career domains. 
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Following is a lis* of skills/competencies that one might expect to 
see in the content of a developmental counseling program. 

1. Personal-Social Skills. Students will: (a) gam self- awareness 
and improve self-esteem; (b) make healthy choices and 
effective decisions; (c) assume responsibility for their own 
behavior, (d) respect individual differences and cooperate; 
and (e) learn to resolve conflicts. 

2. Educational Skills. Students will: (a) acquire study and test* 
taking skills; (b) seek and use educational information; (c) set 
educational goals; and (d) make appropriate educational 
choices. 

3. Career Development Skills. Students will: (a) analyze 
interests, aptitudes, and skills; (b) recognize effects of career 
stereotyping; (c) form a career identity; and (d) plan for their 
future careers (Sears, 1990). 

Delivery. Counselors must be involved in the delivery of this 
developmental program content or curriculum that they have 
developed. They must allocate significant amounts of time to 
facilitate or team teach developmental learning activities in the 
classrooms. Also, they will need to set up inservices for teachers to 
enable them to assist in the facilitation of the activities. Counselors 
need to deliver their program content in small and large group 
sessions. Large group sessions may be appropriate for the infor- 
mation about and discussion of post-secondary or vocational 
education options and financial aid. Small groups may be more 
appropriate for interests or aptitude test interpretations. 

Counsel. Counselors must counsel students both individually and 
in small groups. Counselors must not forget their unique coun- 
seling skills. While schools are not appropriate cites for "caseloads 
of clients," counselors must always allot time for counseling 
students with personal-social problems, both individually and in 
small groups. In order to be as effective as possible in a limited 
number of sessions, counselors should utilize newer theoretical 
approaches such as brief therapy. 

Consult. Counselors must consult with parents, teachers, other 
educators, and various community agencies to help students deal 
with more serious personal and educational problems, both 
individually and in small groups. In order to be as effective as 
possible, in a limited number of sessions, counselors should utilize 
newer theoretical approaches such as brief therapy. 

Coordinate, Counselors must coordinate or collaborate with 
others who may be offering mental health-oriented programs, 
e.g., substance abuse. Counselors report that more and more 
community-based programs are operating in the schools. The 
school counselors should either coordinate the efforts of these 
programs or collaborate in their delivery. 

Testing programs are often coordinated by school counselors. In 
these days of accountability, counselors must be careful not to 
permit this responsibility to consume too much of their time. While 
counselors should understand thoroughly all relevant interest, 
aptitude, and achievement tests and should be able to offer inser- 
vices to teachers on their interpretation and use, they should not be 
spending their time in direct administration of tests. 

Manage* Counselors must manage the school counseling program. 
Directors of guidance are a dying breed. Many counselors find 
themselves supervised by individuals who have more responsi- 
bilities than they can handle. Counselors must take charge of their 
own programs and encourage interaction and regular meetings of 



the counselors in their district in order to assure program progress. 

Managing a school counseling program includes developing an 
active staff/community public relations program. Counselors 
should orient staff and community to the counseling program 
through newsletters, local media, and school and community 
presentations. 

Managing also involves pulling together advisory committees of 
parents and community members to gather input related to student 
needs. The management function is critical to the success of a 
school counseling program. 

Evaluate. Counselors need to evaluate their efforts with students, 
staff, and community. Counselors can gather evaluation data from 
several sources. One source of information is "general evaluation" 
data which includes number of students seen in individual or crisis 
counseling, number of small group counseling sessions, number of 
large group information sessions, number of conferences with 
parents, and number of phone calls to parents and community 
agencies. While this kind of general evaluation does not speak to 
the quality of counselor contacts, it does provide the school board 
and administration information about the scope or breadth of the 
counseling program. "Specific evaluation" data takes more 
counselor planning time. Counselors need to plan to evaluate their 
work with students (particularly the delivery of the guidance 
activities in classrooms). Ratings scales to be completed by 
teachers and/or students and short surveys to determine what 
students gained from the guidance activities are two additional 
methods that can be used to evaluate the counseling program. 
Program evaluation is one of the weakest areas in school coun- 
seling. Many counselors will need to seek assistance from nearby 
counselor educators in setting up their evaluation process. 

Continued Professional Development 

The need to update professional skills is critical if counselors are to 
implement the scope of practice described in this paper. Certainly 
school counselors being trained today have the advantage of gradu- 
ating from more rigorous counselor education programs than those 
of the past. However, counselors, particularly those who were 
trained over a decade ago, must participate in inservke training 
(designed for counselors not teachers), attend professional meet- 
ings, and read professional journals if they intend to meet student 
needs in this complex society. 
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SCREENING FOR SCHOOL ENTRY 

Tynette Wilson Hills 



Screening programs for children entering school are 
used to predict which pupils are likely to have problems 
in regular classrooms and to identify those who may 
be eligible for particular programs, such as special edu- 
cation. Screening practices vary greatly from state to 
state, according to a national survey (Gracev and others, 
1984), and their use is increasing. This digest discusses 
issues related to screening and screening procedures . 

The Purpose of Screwing 

The terms "screening" and "assessment" are not in- 
terchangeable. Screening is a preliminary process for 
identifying children who may be at risk of future diffi- 
culty in school (e.g., inability to meet academic expec- 
tations) and those who may have special needs in learn- 
ing (e.g. , extraordinary abilities and talents or handicap- 
ping conditions). In both cases, the identified children 
must be assessed more carefully to evaluate whether 
they do indeed require adaptations of the regular in- 
structional program, or qualify for specialized educa- 
tional placement. Because screening is intended for all 
the children, the measures should be inexpensive, 
brief, simple to administer, and easy to interpret. 
Screening tools require lower predictive power than 
diagnostic measures, thus, screening alone is not suf- 
ficient for decisions about a child's placement or kind 
of instruction. Further assessment is necessary. 
(Meisels and others, 1984) 

Eligibility for School Entry 

Many schools now screen age-eligible children to 
determine school readiness, even though educators 
disagree about what determines a child's chances of 
success in school. One reason for this trend is that 
escalating standards in the early grades have altered 
curriculum, causing more entering children to be at 
risk of failure, 

School entry is usually based upon birth date. When 
chronological age is the criterion, the 12-month age 
range, and individual differences in development and 
experience almost always result in a heterogeneous 
group. Schools have tried several measures to cope 
with that variation (Uphoff and Gilmore. 1985), includ- 
ing delayed entry for the youngest children, slower- 
oaced classes for immature children, and transitional 
lasses for some children. Screening is often used to 



find those children who, after further assessment, seem 
to be good candidates for one of these options. 

Keeping children in the regular program may be 
more beneficial in the long run and can further equal 
educational opportunity (Laosa, 1977; May and Welch, 
1986). Controlled studies of children held back and 
those in regular programs do not show significant ad- 
vantages for holding back (Shepard and Smith, 1985). 
Screening and assessment can be used to identify chil- 
dren who may need more individual help or smaller 
classes to remain with their peers. 

Issues in Screening 

The underlying question about screening at school 
entry is whether young children's behavior should be 
measured. Is screening harmful? Is it valid? Goodwin 
and Driscoll (1980) claim that charges of harm are not 
substantiated. Instead, the issues are what, how, when, 
and why. 

What should screening measure or observe? Two 
basic kinds o/ tests are associated with screening and 
assessment of children entering school: school readi- 
ness tesis and developmental screening tests (Meisels, 
1986). Readiness tests yield information about the ex- 
tent to which a child has acquired the knowledge and 
skills considered to be important entry criteria for a 
particular program. Developmental screening tests pro- 
vide information about a child's performance in broad 
areas of normal development and potential to acquire 
further knowledge and skills, Both kinds of information 
are important, but one kind of measure cannot be sub- 
stituted for the other. 

How should children's abilities be measured? Tap- 
ping broad developmental areas -language, intellec- 
tual and perceptual functioning, and motor coordina- 
tion—will help to assure validity. Screening should also 
include the social-emotional domain, since children 
with early behavioral problems often have problems 
later in school (Gracey and others, 1984). 

Screening procedures should sample what children 
know and can do in situations in which they are com- 
fortable. Young children's behavior is affected by un- 
familiar situations. If children have difficulty respond- 
ing (e.g., using pencils to write or mark on forms), they 
may not be able to demonstrate their actual abilities. 
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• keep standards for curricula and instruction ap- 
propriate for the vast majority of eligible children, 
customizing learning activities for individuals, 

Screening programs should be used to identify those 
children who may need special kinds of help to function 
well in school, not to exclude them from programs for 
which they are legally eligible. Sound, ethical practice 
is to accept children in all their variety, identify any 
special needs they have, and offer them the best pos- 
sible opportunity to grow and learn. 



Information from multiple sources — parents, teachers, 
and others, using informal tools to augment any tests 
and checklists — will present a more adequate picture 
of a child's current functioning. 

Educators who select screening instruments should 
insist upon accepted standards (Meisels and others. 
1984): 

• Were norm-referenced measures developed on 
a population including children like the ones to 
be screened? 

• Are the measures valid and reliable? 

• Are they sensitive, turret tlv identifying children 
possibly at risk? 

• Are they specific , c orrec fly e\c luding others from 
further assessment? 

When should children be screened? Young children 
change rapidly, especially in social-emotional develop- 
ment (Galleram and others. 1982>, Individual growth 
factors mav cause problems to appear later or early 
problems may be overcome wirh further development 
and learning. Therefore, further screening should be 
done periodically. 

How should screening information be used? Prob- 
lematic children should be assessed riiagnostically and 
results used to gurde decisions about the programs 
children need. Otherwise, children max be: 

• unfairly excluded from needed serx ic es or placed 
inappropriatelx 

• kept tn a program that no longer meets their 
needs 

•subjected to lowered teacher e\pec tations. di- 
luted c umc ulum or narrow homogeneous group- 
ings, constricting their opportunities to learn 
iCredler, 1%4». 

Conclusions 

Screening to identiJx i bildren who ma\ be prone to 
academic problems or eligible tor specialized educa- 
tional serx tees is noxx prevalent at school entrv and 
likely to continue. In insure that all such children are 
correctlv identified, subsequentK assessed, and ulti- 
mately ottered appropriate edin ation. educ ators 
should: 

• c lantx the* purpose ot si reenmg tor teache . par- 
ents administrators, and anx others involved 

• keep informed about research concerning 
m reenmg fouls and then uselulness 

•adopt procedures that screen for current leveK 
of functioning in a broad range of domains 

• rescreen periodic allx and assies diagnostic alls to 
contirm c hiltJri^n's needs 
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SECON3-CHANCE OPPORTUNITIES FOR HISPANIC DROPOUTS 



While the recent emphasis on strengthening early childhood in- 
n mentions for at-risk youth is essential, such efforts do not help the 
approximately 1 .8 million Hispanic youths between the ages of 18 
and 24 who have already left school without the skills they need to 
earn a living wage. In a recently completed study, Too Late to 
Patch: Reconsidering Second-Chance Opportunities for HisfMinic 
and Other Dropouts* The Hispanic Policy Development Project 
(HPDP) examined programs designed to help Hispanic dropouts 
avoid a lifetime at the margins of society and of the economy. This 
digest is based on HPDP's findings and recommendations. 

The Characteristics of Hispanic Youth 

At-risk Hispanic youth do no! constitute a homogeneous group 
whose problems will respond to a single solution. But they do all 
share many special characteristics that must be considered in pro- 
viding approp iate social services, and a sense of hopelessness and 
powerlessness that discourages them from returning to school or 
taking advantage of job training programs. 

Hispanic- American populations are most heavily concentrated 
in the inner-cities of California, Florida, Illinois, New York, and 
Texas— all states where once-prevalent unskilled occupations are 
declining, and wher. employment prospects must be improved 
generally in order for job programs for Hispanic* to succeed. 
Because they are geographically concentrated, they are particularly 
vulnerable to regional economic downturns. Many are also not 
competent in English, further limiting both their career potential 
and their mobility. 

Money is a high priority need among Hispanic youth, Hispanics 
work more hours as students than any other group, and after leav- 
ing high school, the need for immediate income motivates a large 
proportion to accept underemployment instead of seeking sup- 
plementary job training. Thus, they are more likely to benefit from 
programs that otter a combination of work and study than from 
those that are purely educational- 
Job Training for Hispanic Youths 

The U.S. is already spending a si/able sum on providing job 
training to Hispanic youths, from which there is not a commen- 
surate return in employability. In the current cost-cutting legislative 
environment, what are conceived as comprehensive, individualized 
training services often emerge as under-funded, bare-bones in- 
itiatives that operate in a vacuum, and succeed in benefiting only 
the minimally at-risk. What little experience there has been with 
enriched, long-term programs has suggested, however, that they do 
indeed work. 

The need lor these programs has become even more critical as 
traditional sources of unskilled employment offering a living wage 
rapidly disappear. Many unskilled, relatively well-paid industrial 
jobs — such as those formerly available on automobile assembly 
lines— have been replaced by positions requiring highly developed 
skills. And today's high-tech armed forces —once a source of sub- 
sidized job training— are increasingly closed to unskilled dropouts. 
This escalating mismatch between available workers and jobs will 
O not only undermine the ability of business and industry io compete 
ERJ[C^tH>mically, but will also create crushing social burdens. 



The second-chance job training options that now exist for 
dropouts are inadequate. The Job Partnership Training Act 
(JPTA) of 1983, for example, is so limited in its funding and so 
restrictive in its requirements that it seems to present its 
beneficiaries with more barriers than opportunities. 

There can be no question that JPTA programs will not benefit 
the populations they purport to serve without receiving a substan- 
tial increase in funding. The Act must also be restructured so that 
renewal of programs does not depend so heavily upon immediate 
success. Furthermore, the Private Industry Councils (PICs) that 
administer JPTA programs must become better informed about 
the problems the programs are intended to solve. 

Meeting the Special Training Needs of Dropouts 

A wide range of programs are needed to help Hispanic dropouts 
gain full employment, and an evaluation mechanism should be 
built into each. Over time, a record of successful strategies will 
emerge that will help to inform the continued efforts of legislators 
and policymakers to maximize the return on investment of public 
funds. Among the most promising types of programs are the 
following: 

Adult Programs. For many older, long-term dropouts, interven- 
tion becomes particularly problematic. E:vcn the minimal academic 
skills they once had probably eroded over time, leaving them in- 
eligible for programs with minimum skills requirements. Also, 
because Hispanics tend to form families earlier than do other 
groups, remote residential programs such as those offered by the 
Job Corps are often not appropriate for them. Adult education 
programs and remedial college programs can help meet the needs of 
older dropouts. Services designed to reach young mothers can be 
effectively delivered in combination with early-childhood pro- 
grams. Intensive outreach efforts are needed to attract these 
dropouts to the appropriate programs that do exist. 

Youth Programs. Programs designed to help more recent 
dropouts must recognize that these youths often have profound 
human needs stemming from dysfunctional living environments as 
well as educational needs, and that short-term financial needs must 
be met before long-term eduetional goals can be addressed. 

Schools or other government agencies should be made respon- 
sible for monitoring the progress of students even after they have 
left school. Alternative schools should be made available to 
students who have failed in a traditional education.il setting. Above 
all, personal and career counseling must be made readily available 
to all youths who need it. 

W orts Study Programs. Dropouts must be able to combine 
education with work in order to enter the economic mainstream. 
On-the-job training programs should ideally teach academic skills 
through practical application, and provide the analytical skills 
needed to transfer the knowledge gained from one job to another. 
If programs do not provide liv ing stipends, they must be made flex- 
ible enough to allow students to support themselves while they 
learn. Training partnerships with businesses and labor unions are 
essential to making these second-chance work-and-learn programs 
work. 
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The concept of apprenticeships, such as those long sponsored by trade unions, can be ex- 
panded to offer at-risk students job-guarantee incentives to stay in school Older dropouts 
can receive guaranteed employment in return for fulfilling work-study contracts. Employers 
who offer young Hispanics low-level service jots can be given incentives to combine 
employment with education. For example, fast-food businesses might receive rewards for 
offering their workers remediation in English, The objective is to make work an educational 
experience for everybody. 

Immigrant Progams. The problems of Hispanic workers will continue to compound as 
their numbers are swelled by the high entry rate of Hispanic immigrants, most of whom will 
be poorly educated. Immigrant dropouts have special needs, including bilingual orientation 
and referral services, as well as cultural transition programs, Hispanic immigrants would 
doubtless benefit from the types of resettlement programs that are offered to other ethnic 
group refugees. 

Program for Parents. Young Hispanic mothers cannot take advantage of training or 
educational opportunities until the needs of their children are met . Hispanic mothers need to 
be allowed to work a reduced schedule while retaining some of their fringe benefits. There is 
also a need for employer-sponsored childcare. 

Providing Jobs 

Although an atmosphere of general economic expansion creates an increase in the 
number of jobs available to all workers, there must be a change in the kinds of jobs available 
to Hispanics in order for them to prosper, National growth alone is unlikely to enable low- 
skilled, low-income Hispanics to defeat under-employment. 

Government Programs. Those federal programs that benefit all states equally do not take 
into account that Hispanics are geographically concentrated. So-called 1 'trigger*' programs 
do not help Hispanics when localized Hispanic unemployment is high, but the national 
jobless rates to which the programs are M pegged" remain low. An equitable service- 
distribution policy would concentrate funds for job programs in areas with the greatest den- 
sity of the most disadvantaged Hispanics. 

In addition, where improved opportunities are persistently lacking, government funds 
can be used to create jobs that will also develop skills marketable elsewhere, 

Income transfer benefits (such as Aid for Families with Dependent Children) can be used 
to subsidize the job training programs of private employers if workers are allowed to con- 
tinue receiving them while they are preparing for new careers. Such a subsidy will also in- 
duce mothers with dependent children to enter the workforce if they can do so without com- 
promising their living standard or health care benefits. 

Job Ladder Programs. The "baby bust," which has caused a shortage of professional 
workers in some occupations, can provide the impetus for job ladder programs, in which 
training can help entry-level workers move into higher-level positions as their skills increase. 

Public Works Programs. The imminent massive effort to improve the nation's in- 
frastructure will be concentrated in the areas where most Hispanics live. New public works 
projects will provide jobs for well-trained workers, but slight opportunity for the unskilled. 
Criteria for accepting bids for these construction projects can encourage the creation of job- 
training opportunities for disadvantaged workers where Hispanic unemployment and 
under-employment is most prevalent . 

Entrepreneurs/lip Programs. Well-paid jobs for Hispanics with limited education can be 
created by encouraging Hispanic cntrepreneurship, as long as strong back-up support is 
made available until fledgling managers gain business experience. 

Job improvement. Jobs that Hispanics already hold can be improved. Increasing the 
minimum wage will provide additional income for the families of low-wage earners. In- 
creasing the Earned Income Tax Credit will improve take-home pay without increasing 
wages. Establishing a national health insurance program, extending unemployment in- 
surance coverage to smaller firms, and providing fringe benefits to part-time workers will 
improve economic security for Hispanic families. 

Providing new training and employment opportunities, restructuring jobs, and improv- 
ing benefits are alt essential to extending equitable employment practices to Hispanics. 
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Selected Issues in Elementary Guidance 



Many of the problems which interfere with the elementary 
educational experience arise from difficulties outside the 
school. Some are the result of changes in the traditional family 
structure and function; i.e., increases in the number of working 
mothers with school-age children, in divorce separation rates 
and the number of single-parent families, am! in geographic 
mobility. Other problems may stem more specifically from 
ineffective parent-child relationships. Whatever the source, 
the elementary school counselor is in a unique position to help 
students, school personnel, families, and the community to 
work toward overcoming these difficulties. 

School Phobia 

School phobia is defined as absence from school because of 
emotional disturbance in the child. Family relationships are 
clearly involved, and the phobic reaction often stems from 
separation anxiety, based on exaggerated parent-child 
dependencies. 

A range of disturbance is possible — from temporary, though 
often acute, anxiety to severe character disorders. The former 
usually is found in 5-9 year olds, exhibiting sudden onset with 
uncharacteristic, dramatic, and persistent clinging and mis- 
behavior. For the latter, generally found in adolescence, a 
primary diagnosis of school phobia may be inappropriate 
since the phobic symptoms represent long-standing 
psychological disturbance and delayed age-approprtate 
development. 

Diagnostic criteria for school phobia include: morbid fear of 
school: somatic complaints such as nausea, headaches, 
drowsiness; disruptive school behavior; and prolonged 
absence, where the child stays at home with the parents' 
knowledge and, to some extent, cooperation 

Interventions for School Phobia 

The behavioral approach is the most practical way for the 
school counselor to be involved *n treating school phobia, 
because it leaves the clinician, appropriately, with the 
responsibility for delving into the deeper causes of neurosis. In 
this approach, the phobia is treated as a learned fear, and the 
first job of the counselor is to determine what in the environ- 
ment is maintaining that fear. 

The behavioral intervention plan formulated for practicing 
mental health specialists by Blagg (1981) incorporates the 
following steps: 

1 . A detailed clarification of the problems, involving elimina- 
tion of possible medical causes, and identification and 
investigation of precipitating and maintaining factors. 

2. Desensitization of child and parent worries. 

3. Elimination of maintaining factors through contingency 
management (parent education is important in this phase). 

4. Return to full-time attendance even if it must be forced. 

5. Follow-up to monitor subsequent absences. 



Early diagnosis and prompt treatment are essential to over- 
coming school phobia. By working with the child, parents, and 
school personnel, the counselor can effect the environmental 
changes necessary to the management of school phobia. The 
behavioral approach expands the counselor s role to include 
crisis problems once handled entirely by clinicians outside the 
school setting. 

Transient Children 

Nearly 6 million children, aged 5- 1 3, are involved each year in 
moving. For many of them it is not a new experience; research 
indicates that families who have moved several times are 
more likely to move again than families who have never 
moved 

Studies of the effects of geographic mobility on children's 
emotional and cognitive development have produced conflict- 
ing results. Suggested negative effects include disruption of 
language development and socialization, development of dis- 
belief in oneself, lowered school achievement, lessened 
motivation and ambition, an increased likelihood of early 
school withdrawal, and poor reading achieveme r compared 
to peers. 

Some data indicate that mobility heightens achievement dif- 
ferences that already exist, improving the test scores of in- 
telligent children and depressing the scores of those with 
lower intelligence. On the positive side, there is evidence that 
young children benefit from moving by gaming self-reliance 
and adaptability. 

Although the effects of geographic relocation are not clear, 
moving requires new students to face several difficulties: 
problems of integration because of delayed records; peer 
^ejection until they win acceptance through a system they 
must first discover; adjustment to an unknown building, 
principal, and teacher; and adjustment to a different 
curriculum. 

Interventions for Transient Children 

How effectively young children cope with moving can be influ- 
enced bi the assistance they receive. Counselors can work to 
develop a systematic program for dealing with new students. 
The following steps have teen found to be successful: 
t . A planned, prompt transfer of records, within and between 

school districts, to ensure continuity in the educational 

process. 

2. An orientation program for all new students and their fami- 
lies (e.g.. a tour of the school and an introduction to all 
school staff, a big brother or sister to assist each new 
student during the transition period; a bulletin to parents 
listing the new families, their addresses and the ages of 
their children; a Newcomers' Day early in the term with 
school-wide get-acquainted activities; a reception com- 
mittee to meet new students, team about them, and in- 
troduce them to the group). 
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3 Guided discussion in the classroom, or in group counseling 
sessions io help students acquire understanding and 
empathy for the difficulties new students encounter 
Student-generated ideas for helping, growing out of such 
discussions, are more likely to be carried out. 
An overall counseling educational focus which emphasizes 
the development of self-knowledge, self-esteem, and self- 
direction as well as a positive attitude toward change will 
provide the support a child needs to face the experience of 
moving with flexibility and independence. 

Latchkey Children 

Latchkey children are those left m self-care or in the care of a 
sibling under 14 years of age for a significant portion of mw>$* 
days, usually 2-3 hours (sometimes longer). While the ex?", 
number is uncertain, a conservative estimate suggests thut at 
least 25% {possibly 6 million) of school-age children with 
working parents are in self-care regularly. 
Research on the effects of lack of supervision has produced 
inconclusive results. Unsupervised girls were found to have 
marked deficits in cognitive functioning and personality adjust- 
ment, while no differences were found between supervised 
and unsupervised children compared on sex-role concept 
measures, adjustment test scores, academic achievement, 
and intelligence scores 

Interviews with latchkey children, parents of latchkey children 
and former latchkey children from all socioeconomic groups 
Mve revealed a common set of concerns and experiences 
For the children, there are unusually high levels of fear {of 
assault, noises, the dark, storms), and loneliness and bore- 
dom. These are related to the safety restrictions imposed by 
parents (eg. going straight home from school, staying inside 
having no friends over). Parents expressed feelings of guilt 
and concern for their children's safety. 

Interventions for Latchkey Children 

School counselors can help latchkey children, without being 
seen as judgmental of the parents or interfering in family 
arrangements When possible, the counselor should identity 
students »n self-care Group and individual counseling can 
help them express and deal with their fears. 
Survival skills training, including steps for dealing with 
emergencies, can be incorporated into the curriculum for chil- 
dren and offered as parent education programs. Numerous 
publications are available on this subject, some specifically for 
latchkey families Basic child care development instruction 
can be given to help older siblings left in charge 
On a broader scale, counselors can actively seek to bring 
about community and system changes that will alleviate the 
problems of latchkey children. Examples of existing programs 
include after-school care programs (not just more school), 
check-in programs, and after-school call-in tines to provide 
help in problem solving, emergency assistance, or simply 
listening and responding 

The Single-Parent Family 

It has been estimated that by 1990. one half of all children will 
spend at least some time in a single-parent family Research 
on children's adjustment to changes in family structures has 
shown the following to be influential: age at the time of change 
quality of the relationship with one or both parents, the rea- 
sons a child attributes to one parent's absence, and the atti- 
tude of others toward the changed family structure 



For elementary school children, research has identified sever- 
al possible changes in personality, behavior, and academic 
performance: feelings of helplessness, fear of abandonment, 
and loneliness; increased attention-seeking behavior, aggres- 
siveness, and rebellion; increased restlessness, daydream- 
ing, and difficulties in concentration; and decreased cognitive 
functioning as measured by 10, achievement and scholastic 
tests 

Interventions for Single-Parent Families 

A review of current literature yields suggestions for ways in 
which counselors can help children, parents, and school sys- 
tems deal with the problems facing single parent families: 

1 Implement group and peer counseling sessions in the 
school setting for children of single-parent families; ensure 
that children do not feel stigmatized or singled out for their 
participation. 

2 Initiate inservice training for teachers and other school 
personnel to provide information on changing family pat- 
terns and to help eliminate bias and stereotypes toward 
single-parent families 

3 Provide counseling groups for parents and children. 

4 Update school records to include information about the 
non-custodial parent and whether or not he she should 
obtain report cards, school notices, etc 

5 Promote school functions that do not require the presence 
of a parent of a specified sex. or attendance during the 
parents' working day 

Although not all children are affected in the same way or to the 
same extent, the single-parent family structure does appear to 
affect children's school behavior and performance. A needs 
assessment can identify the primary difficulties facing children 
and parents in a particular school Whether the resulting 
services are direct, indirect or preventive, the school's role can 
be crucial — it may be one of the few stable elements during 
the upheavals of changing family structures 
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..An ERIC/CAPS Fact Sheet 



Selecting A College: 
A Checklist Approach 



Finding, selecting and applying for the right college or univer- 
sity is an important and sometimes tough assignment that 
many high school students and their parents have to face 
It involves letter writing, telephoning, research, weighing 
alternatives, and plain hard thinking [College-Bound Digest 
1983). But with planning and a step-by-step approach, 
chances of making a good decision are high. This fact sheet 
provides a checklist for selecting a college, including the 
following student objectives and college characteristics, 
selection by computers and guidebooks, gathering informa- 
tion, applying for admission, responding to admission offers, 
and a list of resource documents. 

Starting With A List of Objectives 

Selecting a college has lasting effects: what students become 
four years later is influenced by which college they choose, 
and how they go about getting into it once they have selected it 
( The Insiders Gutde, 1 981 ). No two colleges are exactly alike, 
and some are very different. There are more than 3.000 
colleges, universities, technical institutes, junior colleges, 
seminanes. and other institutions of higher education in the 
United States { The College Handbook, 1 984) 
A good beginning in selecting a college is to make a list of 
objectives, both educational and personal. High school 
courses need to be planned early with college entrance re- 
quirements in mind. The purpose is not to make decisions 
about a course of study that may turn out to be premature, but 
to keep the options open until such decisions can be made 
The areas of educational and personal interest that students 
most frequently cite as important in selecting a college include 
the following; 

□ Location (state, city, region) 

□ Type of institution (two-year community college, four-year 
university, etc.) 

□ Enrollment by sex 

□ Religious affiliation, if any 

□ Enrollment size 

□ Academic calendar 

□ Campus environment 

□ Majors or course offerings 

□ Housing (on-campus, off-campus) 

□ Cost 

□ Financial aid 

□ Student activities 

□ Athletics 

□ General academic reputation 

□ Social life 

□ Entrance requirements 

□ Teaching reputation or ability of faculty 

Obviously, not all of these items will be of high priority, but 
using them as a checklist helps to specify the range of choices. 
Although students may want to make changes or mod- 
ifications in the list as they review colleges, it is important not to 



eliminate any of these areas until students know which are 
essential and which are not. Even then, it is quite possible that 
no college will meet all of an individual s needs 

Using Computer Programs ami Guidebooks 

The microcomputer is an excellent tool in the college selection 
process. The College Board's College Explorer, Peterson's 
College Selection Service for Four-Year Colleges, and Peter- 
son's Selection Service tor Two- Year Colleges are micro- 
computer programs that assist students in locating colleges 
with the features they want. A complete summary can be 
displayed on the screen, or a list of colleges that match the 
students 1 requirements can be printed for later reference. 
Many high school guidance offices and public libraries now 
offer these services. If the service is not available, the same 
information can be obtained, with a little effort, from the follow- 
ing commercial guidebooks: 

• Lovejoy's College Guide 

• The College Handbook 

• Peterson s Annual Guide 

• One Hundred Top Colleges: How to Choose & Get In 

• Barton s Profiles of American Colleges 

• Barron's Guide to the Best Most Popular, & Most Exciting 
Colleges 

• American Universities and Colleges 

• The College Blue Book 

College counselors recommend these standard guides, which 
are updated annually. They differ in style and content, and 
some go beyond facts and statistics to provide ' inside' in- 
formation gathered from students and alumni 

Acquiring More Information 

After drawing up a list of preferred colleges. Sijdents are 
ready to gather information and explore their choices in depth. 
The more information they acquire, the more likely they will 
make a good decision. Making a file on each college and 
keeping copies of correspondence, applications, personal 
notes, financial aid information, and names of personal con- 
tacts and conversations with people on campus can serve as 
excellent sources for making the final choice. 
The primary sources for gathering information on colleges 
include the following: 

• College catalogs — basic source of information about a 
college containing detailed information on admission pro- 
cedures and policies, academic and degree requirements, 
costs, student life, and financial aid. Available directly from 
the college, or sometimes from a high school counselor, 
school library, or public library 

• College representatives — students may meet with repre- 
sentatives from colleges, such as the director of admissions 
and admissions officers, to obtain more information or an- 
swer individual questions. 
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• CoH*gt*vl*lt* — campus visits are one of the most effec- 
tive means to determine if the college is the right one 
{College-Bound Digest, 1983). Many corteges provide cam- 
pus tours and programs which give an excellent opportunity 
to get a feeling of size and atmosphere. Ideally, these visits 
cm be combined with an admissions interview. 

• College student*, faculty, or recent afumni — talking to 
current students is an excellent way to gather first-hand 
impressions and personal opinions about a college and 
student life. If rt is not ea>m>micaily or geogmph^ally possi- 
ble to visit the campus, the admissions office can provide 
names of alumni representatives who live in the student's 
area. 

• High school counselors — as trained professionals, 
guidance counselors can provide invaluable information. 

• Parents ami Wends — according to a group of recent 
college-bound students, family and friends are one of the 
best sources of information about colleges (The College 
Handbook, 1984), They can be a good source of informa- 
tion, opinions, and trustworthy advice. 

• College fairs/college nights — many high school 
guidance offices schedule regular visits from college repre- 
sentatives during the senior year. College fairs are particu- 
larly helpful to those who haw not had the opportunity to 
visit many college campuses or talk with college repre- 
sentatives {Guide to Colleges m the Midwest, 1 984). These 
fairs provide an excellent opportunity to talk to many college 
representatives and gather information the same day. 

• Commercial guidebooks — see section, Using Compu- 
ter Programs and Guidebooks/' 



Applying for Admission 

The procedures for applying for admission vary from one 
college to another but usually the first step is to obtain an 
application form from the college. This should be done as earty 
as possible in the senior year, or at the end of the junior year if 
seeking early admission. Students applying for financial aid 
may also be required to meet early deadlines. 
Filling out the application completely and carefully is very 
important. In addition, many colleges require a recommenda- 
tion from the secondary school counselor, administrator, or 
teacher. It is the individual student s responsibility to file 
the completed application on time, meet deadline dates for 
submitting test scores, and file financial aid applications 
The school counselor is the key resource for information on 
test scores, financial aid forms, deadline dates, and other 
particulars. 

• Application fee — most colleges charge an application fee, 
usually not refundable even if the application is rejected. 

• Academic records — the counselor submits a secondary 
school transcript or college transfer record of student 
courses, final grades, and test scores. 

• Admission teat scores — for many students, the college 
selection process begins with the Preliminary Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (PSAT), which is taken in the fall of the junior 
year. High school counselors advise students which of the 
college entrance tests to take — Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT), American College Testing Program Test (ACT), 
Achievement Test (ACH), and the Advanced Placement 
Tests (AP) — and when to take them. 



• Letters of recommendation — some colleges require one 
or more letters of recommendation from a teacher, counse- 
lor, clergy, alumnus, or adult member of the community. 

• Essay — a personal essay or autobiographical statement is 
required by some institutions, particularly four-year, private 
colleges ( The College Handbook, 1984). 

Responding to Admission Offers 

Once students have heard from all the colleges to which they 
have applied, it is their responsibility to send a letter of accept- 
ance or rejection of admission offers. According to a 1980 
report on undergraduate admissions policies published by the 
College Board, 83 percent of all college applicants can expect 
to be accepted by their first-choice college ( The College Hand- 
book, 1984). 

In Summery 

The steps described in this fact sheet can serve students as a 
useful checklist for finding, selecting, and applying to college. 
By following these steps, students can lay the basic ground- 
work for a rewarding college expenence 
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olleges and universities today arc 
confronted with a variety of changing con- 
ditions that demand attention; indeed, the 
formulation of appropriate and effective 
responses to 2 changing world has become 
increasingly important to the survival and 
\iabiln> ot institutions. Changes in so- 
ciety. in the higher education enteiprise. 
and in the types and characteristics of 
students are among those issues that must 
he addressed 

Increasingly, the efforts of student af- 
fairs aimed at improving quality of life, 
integrating new student groups, and attrac- 
ting and retaining students are becoming 
critical to institutions attempting to mam 
tain enrollments of qualified students, 
assure placement oi graduates, develop 
supportive alumni, and enhance academic 
involvement. Institutions' employment of 
these strategies in response to changing 
conditions creates opportunities for student 
affairs professionals to become leaders 
within the institution as they offer impor 
tant contributions to institutional vitality. 
This time is a significant period in the 
evolution of student affairs 



To What Changes Must Student 
Affairs Organizations Respond? 

Institutions and their student affairs 
organizations are confronted with \anous 
uiangcs if) ihcii wonte\ts and clienteles 
The first group of these trends, leading to 
change in society, is witnessed by a de- 
creasing birth r.»» L'rowth of minority 
suhpopulations. Uic evolving information 
society, growing narcissism, and the legacy 
of the baby boom. Second, institutions and 
student affairs must respond to changes m 
the higher education enterprise— changing 



financial conditions, increased planning , 
increased judicial intervention, and the 
growing application of management tech 
mques to higher education Third. siudeiu* 
are changing Minority participation is 
growing, vocationahsm is increasing, .mil 
students' characterise \. >}*''•• <p< »».v.*. 
are changing 



In What Ways Can Student 
Affairs Provide Leadership? 

In icsooin*. to changing conditions, insti 
tutions are devoting efforts to managing 
enrollments, using institutional marketing 
strategies to attract new student clienteles 
and to retain current students: increasing 
private funding, planning carefully and 
managing resources effective!), modifying 
programs and services to meet changing 
needs, and introducing activities .umed ,u 
enhancing students involvement in college 
lite. 

Current efforts support the increasing 
congnitf) between the goals of student 
affairs and the goals of the institution, 
efforts b\ student affairs organizations 
aimed at the individual and group develop 
merit, student integration, and student in 
volvement. once regarded as peripheral to 
the academic mission of the institution 
(McConnefl 1970). have become tncreas 
inglv important to institutions in their ef 
torts to enhance f nvitint u*n.il vitahtv Sm 
dent at fairs departments arc enhammg the 
involvement of students in the academic 
evpw i.: »:ig aging in preventive law. 
integrating new student groups, par 
ticipattng tn the recruitment and reuwion 
oj students, and helping to develop sup 
port iv e atifvni iMaldrid* 1 . Kemerer. and 
fireen As student affairs proles- 

sjonaK achieve insiitutional support in 
their pursuit of the traditional goats o1 stu 
dent development, recognition of an cv 
panded role for student alfairs is 
demanded 
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What Nfcw Role Is Emerging? 

The student affairs organization shares the 
orientations of the three major campus 
groups— faculty, students, and administra- 
tors—and its position on the borders of 
these groups may be its greatest strength. 

Our uniqueness as student personnel 
workers rests on our ability to fashion 
significant educational environments ♦ 
using the resources, values, norms, 
and opportunities of the variety of con- 
stituencies on our campuses. To the ex- 
tent that we are successful in our in- 
novative work, we will be respected, 
not because of position, but as a result 
of the impacts we have on campus life. 
Truly, student personnel workers have 
the opportunities to he central figures 
for campus improvement in an era 
when resources must be perceived as 
newly combined rather than as new 
(Silverman 1980, p. 12). 

The term "integrator" is appropriate for 
the student affairs professional who inte- 
grates student development and institu- 
tional development. 

"An alert, assertive response to these 
forces (changing conditions] will make 
student affairs essential to institutional ef- 
fectiveness and therefore worthy of ade- 
quate support" (Shaffer 1984, p. 112). 
Recognition of the importance of student 
affairs to institutional vitality is growing, 
and student affairs administrators must 
assume leadership in formulating and man- 
aging institutional responses to changing 
conditions. 

Serving as integrators of goals within 
institutions, student affairs professionals 
will become more centrally involved in 
the direction of the institution if they are 
able to build stronger bridges to the aca- 
demic and administrative communities. 
The challenges are many, but student af- 
fairs professionals have the opportunity to 
lead efforts that will affect the entire in- 
stitution. And goals, priorities, and values 
will be better integrated as a result of 
those efforts. 



What Implications Does This 
New Role Have? 

A new role for student affairs calls for 
changes in the programs and services of- 
fered by student affairs, the professional 
skills required by student affairs adminis- 
trators, and the content of the preparation 
and development of professionals. Scleral 
programs and services stand to be en- 
hanced by the changing role: enrollment 
management, programs and services de- 
signed to sfve the needs of nontraditional 
students. . activities designed to en- 
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To assume a stronger position of leader- 
ship within the institution, student affairs 
professionals must possess a wider reper- 
toire of skills, in addition to the traditional 
skills in human relations, student affairs 
professionals must develop the organiza- 
tional skills demanded by an expanded 
role within the institution, including those 
directed at general management and plan- 
ning, resource management, information 
management, institutional politics, and 
research and evaluation. 

The development of new skills for stu- 
dent affairs professionals has clear im- 
plications for the preparation and continu- 
ing professional education of individuals in 
the profession. Currently, most prepara- 
tion programs and recommended curricula 
for the preparation of new professionals 
concentrate on counseling and the human 
relations skills necessary for entry-level 
practitioners and pay little attention to the 
adi inistrative or organizational skills 
de landed by the emerging role of inte- 
g ator. A changing role for student affairs 
demands different skills. Therefore, 
graduate programs at both the master's 
and doctoral levels must embrace such 
topics as organizational behavior and 
development, management and planning in 
higher education, and the development of 
higher education. Purther, continuing pro- 
fessional education must work toward the 
development and enhancement of these 
skills in an organized and comprehensive 
fashion. 

A new role also creates challenges for 
the application of student development. If 
student development is to offer guidance 
to the profession and become more useful 
to the student affairs integrator, then 
several issues must be addressed; <1) the 
understanding and application of student 
development within the field to enhance 
the theoretical credibility of student affairs 
professionals; (2) the expansion of student 
development theory to encompass increas- 
ing numbers of nontraditional students; 
and (3) the integration of student and or- 
ganizational development (Norland IWO). 

To better serve as integrators within the 
institution, student affairs professionals 
must. 

1. assess the enuronment of the 
institution 

2. comprehend institutional issues and 
interna! politics 

3. develop professional tfedibilil) with 
faculty 

4. become experts on students cxjhv 
un»»nv need'* .«»><' " \ r esis and be 
able to articulate them to others in 
the institution 

5 be able to explain the goals of stu- 
dent affairs and student development 
to others in the institution in urms 
that are meanr.igtul to them 

6, contribute to the quaht> of the aca- 
demic experience ^ ^ 



7. contribute to the effective and cl"(V 
cicnt management of the institution 
and be prepared to take leadership 
in the formulation of institutional 
responses to changing conditions 

8. develop appropriate skills. 

Furthermore, institutions, if they are to 
take advantage of the real and potential 
contributions of student affairs should: 

1. recognize, enhance, and support (he 
efforts of student affairs 

2. consider student affairs full partners 
in the institution 

3. challenge student affairs profes- 
sionals to make greater contribu- 
tions to the institution. 

In addition, student personnel prepara- 
tion programs must be revised to develop 
the skills necessary for the profession, in- 
cluding greater attention to management 
and organ: 'itional skills. And finally, the 
national associations for student affairs 
must: 

1. provide direction for new profes- 
sional roles 

2. promote continuing professional 
education at all levels. 
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Sex Equity in Guidance and Counseling 



Introduction 

Societal changes over the past 15 years have brought a 
new awareness of the need to expand opportunities for 
women and minorities. Sex equity received a big boost 
with the passage of the Education Amendments of 1972 
and the Women's Educational Equity Act. Several legis- 
lative and private initiatives gave impetus to the creation of 
hundreds of programs in schools, colleges, and commun- 
ities to reduce bias and expand options for girls and 
women (McCune & Matthews, 1978). These have been 
complemented in recent years by a few programs which 
address new options for boys and men. tt is the purpose 
of this document to highlight progress in sex equity, includ- 
ing current status and trends, and the role of counselors 
and educators as change agents in reducing sex bias. 

Counselfng-Based Programs 

There seems to be agreement thai counselors should play 
a major role in helping to remove barriers and create 
options for both sexes and that nonsexist counseling is 
essential for optimal growth of students. Yet, it is clearly 
not the role of counselors atone. Indeed, all types of 
personnel have collaborated or worked independently to 
achieve sex equity. Project BORN FREE (BuiJd Options, 
Reassess Norm, Free Roles through Educational Equity), 
a multimedia training program for counselors and 
educators working with children, youth, and adults, was 
one of the first to link career development, sex-role 
stereotyping, and social change and to emphasize 
changes in rotes of both women and men (Hansen, 1981). 
While interest grew in sex-equity throughout the 70's, by 
the 80's, a call for new school reform totally ignored sex 
equrty issues, and from 1980 on, emphasis on sex equity 
in education began to diminish. While much progress had 
been made, the problem was far from resolved. 

Current Realities 

There is no doubt that new options have opened up for 
women and that the equity gap has begun to close in sec- 
ondary school subjects, in higher education access, and in 
the workforce (NACWEP, 1988). Nonetheless, problems 
remain, especially for girls and women who are minorities, 
poor, disabled, and outside the opportunity structure. Coun- 
selors and educators are in a position to provide clients 
and students with realistic information concerning future 
life role options and to help them with adequate prepa- 
ration for these future rotes. In doing so, 'f is essential that 
counselors and educators possess accurate information 
on important societal trends. Recent data indicate that: 

WW, an today comprise 44% of the labor force; 

The average woman can be expected to work about 

30 years of her life; 
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In 1986, of the married couples with families, over half 
were dual earner couples; 

Most single parent families are maintained by women 
(Women, Public Policy, and Development Project. 1987). 
In the year 2000, 80% of new entrants into the 
workforce will be women, minorities, and immigrants 
(Gallup, 1988). 

Adolescent Sex-Role Attitudes 

While the interventions of the past 15 years doubtless 
have had an impact on sex equity (and program 
evaluations and statistics attest to this), there is abundant 
evidence that the impact of socialization on sex-role 
attitude is deepseated (Hansen, 1984), and a huge gap 
still remains between attitudes and reality. For example, 
according to recent studies, the expectations of adoles- 
cents and young adults concerning their future life roles 
are in sharp contrast with the statistics on current societal 
realities, When Herzog and Bachman (1982) investigated 
the sex-role attitudes of 3,000 high school seniors, they 
found relatively traditional attitudes toward family roles 
Both mates and females were opposed to women with 
small children working outside the home. They also 
expected a traditional division of labor, with women 
primarily responsible for the children nnd men bearing 
financial responsibility for the family. Similar findings are 
reported in an extensive study of 14-18 year old Minnesota 
high school students regarding their plans for future edu- 
cational, work, and family roles (Hedin, Erickson, Simon, & 
Walker, 1985). These studies, and numerous others, have 
shown that young people's career choices still reflect 
stereotypical views of what is appropriate for their gender, 
although they may know a wide range of choices is open 
to them. Discrepances between adolescent expectations 
and realities would suggest that, as educators and 
counselors, wa need to continue to prepare students and 
clients for a rapidly changing society and to aid them in 
developing their values, skills, interests, and life choices 
apart from sex role stereotypes. 

Sex Equity and Counselor Attitudes 

in working with clients and students to prepare for and to 
make choices about life roles, it is essential for counselors 
and educators to be aware of their own biases and 
stereotypes and how these attitudes may influence their 
work- Broverman, Broverman, Clarkson, Rosenkrantz, & 
Vogel (1970) investigated the extent to which counselors 
and other mental health workers held stereotypic sex-role 
attitudes. The results of this, now classic, study reflect 
stereotypic views of men and women and equate the 
characteristics of a mentally healthy adult with those of a 
healthy male, implying very different standards of mental 
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health for women and men. Following this study, there 
has been a burgeoning of studies on sex bias in 
counseling and education, with some researchers implying 
the furor was "much ado about nothing,* and other 
researchers and practitioners pointing to countless 
examples of bias in counseling am} therapy. Enough were 
convinced that during the 70*$ ami early 80*s, schools and 
colleges played major roles in addressing these issues 
(Sadker & Sadker, 1982; Klein, 1985). 

The attention given to counselors 9 sex-role attitudes in the 
past two decades raises questions about what impact this 
has had on present counselor attitudes. Using 
methodology similar to Broverman et a!„ (1970), CMaHey 
and Richardson (1985) found, in contrast, that the subjects 
perceived healthy adults as possessing characteristics 
stereotypical associated with both men and women. 
However, similar to Broverman et al„ counselors con- 
tinued to respond in a stereotypic manner when asked to 
predict characteristics of an adult man or woman. In spite 
of mixed results, it appears that some counselors and 
educators continue to have stereotypic expectations of 
female and male clients and students. 

New Face of Sex Equity Issues 

The combination of societal changes and continuing, 
though more limited, interventions has made it necessary 
for counselors and educators to begin to rethink the 
current status of sex equity and their rote in it. The new 
face of sex equity issues includes the following: 

• Recognition that sex role and stereotyping issues 
affect men as well as women, 

• Emergence of diverse family types, including two- 
earner families, single parents, and blended families. 
Growing recognition of the linkage between work and 
family and implications for life career planning end 
division of labor. 

• Movement toward holistic life planning which 
emphasizes balance in life roles and a more inte- 
grated approach to life planning. 

• Recognition of the need to challenge continuing 
examples of attitudes and behaviors which devalue 
girls and women. 

Counselors/Educators as Change Agents 

This brief review indicates that while much has been done 
to promote sex equity, much remains to be done. 
Counselors and educators committed to the development 
of human beings and the utilization of human potential, as 
well as to democratic values, can, if they are willing, 
assume a much more proactive role in effecting positive 
change. The following recommendations suggest ways in 
which counselors and educators can be change agents for 
sex equity: 

• Examine their own attitudes and practices to assure 
that they have eliminated the subtle as welt as blatant 
attitudes and stereotypes regarding both sexes. 

• Assure that new knowledge about the changing roles 
of women and men, work/1 amity intersection, stereo- 
typing and socialization, and gender equity are a 
visible part of curriculum and programs. 



• Advocate for public policy changes that bring policies 
mote into consonance with the changing realities of 
women and men in work and family. 

• Influence career guidance programs to include more 
about life roles, purpose and meaning in life choices, 
and integrative life planning — not just occupational 
choice and the paid work role. 

Teach students, teachers, and prospective teachers 
that they can be positive agents for change in 
developing more egalitarian relationships between 
women and men. 
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The Shy Child 

Marion C. Hyson and Karen Van Trieste 



Shyness is a common but little understood emotion. 
Everyone has felt ambivalent or self-conscious in new 
social situations. However, at times shyness may inter- 
fere with optimal social development and restrict chil- 
dren's learning. This digest (1) describes types and man- 
ifestations of shyness, (2) reviews research on genetic, 
temperamental, and environmental influences on shy- 
ness, (3) distinguishes between normal and problematic 
shyness, and (4) suggests ways to help the shy child. 

What Is Shyness? 

The basic feeling of shyness is universal, and may 
have evolved as an adaptive mechanism used to help 
individuals cope with novel social stimuli. Shyness is 
felt as a mix of emotions, including fear and interest, 
tension and pleasantness. Increases in heart rate and 
blood pressure may occur. An observer recognizes shy- 
ness by an averted, downward gaze and physical and 
verbal reticence. The shy person's speech is often soft, 
tremulous, or hesitant. Younger children may suck their 
thumbs; some act coy, alternately smiling and pulling 
away lizard and Hyson, 1986). 

Shyness is distinguishable from two related behavior 
patterns: wariness and social disengagement. Infant 
wariness of strangers lacks the ambivalent approach/ 
avoidance quality that characterizes shyness. Some 
older children may prefer solitary play and appear to 
have low needs for social interaction, but experience 
none of the tension of the genuinely shy child. 

Children may be vulnerable to shyness at particular 
developmental points. Fearful shyness in response to 
new adults emerges in infancy. Cognitive advances in 
self-awareness bring greater social sensitivity in the sec- 
ond year. Self-conscious shyness — the possibility of 
embarrassment — appears at 4 oi 5. Earlv adolescence 
ushers in a peak of self-consciousness (Buss, 1986), 

What Situations Make Children Feel Shy? 

New social encounters are the most frequent causes 
of shyness, especially if the shy person feels herself to 
be the focus of attention. An "epidemic of shyness" 
(Zimbardo and Radl, 1981) has been attributed to the 
rapidly changing social environment and competitive 



pressures of school and work with which 1980s c hildren 
and adults must cope. Adults who constantly call atten- 
tion to what others think of the child, or who allow the 
child little autonomy, may encourage feelings of shy- 
ness, 

Why Are Some Children More Shy Than Others? 

Some children are dispositional^ shy: they are more 
likely than other children to react to new social situa- 
tions with shy behavior. Even these children, however, 
may show shyness only in certain kinds of social en- 
counters. Researchers have implicated both nurture 
and nature in these individual differences. 

Some aspects or shyness are learned. Children's cul- 
tural background and family environment offer models 
of social behavior. Chinese children in day care have 
been found to be more socially reticent than Cauca- 
sians, and Swedish children report more social discom- 
fort than Americans. Some parents, by labeling their 
children as shy, appear to encourage a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. Adults may cajole coyly shy children into 
social interaction, thus reinforcing shy behavior (Zim- 
bardo and Radl, 1981), 

There is growing evidence of a hereditary or tempera- 
mental basis for some variations of dispositional shy- 
ness. In fact, heredity may play a larger part in shyness 
than in any other personality trait (Daniels and Plomin, 
1985). Adoption studies can predict shyness in adopted 
children from the biological mother's sociability. U- 
tremely inhibited children show physiological differ- 
ences from uninhibited children, including higher and 
more stable heart rates. From ages 2 to 5, the most 
inhibited children continue to show reticent behavior 
with new peers and adults (Reznick and others, 1986). 
Patterns of social passivity or inhibition are remarkably 
consistent in longitudinal studies of personality de- 
velopment. 

Despite this evidence, most researchers emphasize 
that genetic influences probably account for only a 
small proportion of self-labeled shyness. Even heredit- 
ary predispositions can be modified. Adopted children 
do acquire some of the adoptive parents' social styles 
(Daniels and Plomin, 1985), and extremely inhibited 
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toddlers sometimes become more socially comfortable 
through their parents' efforts (Reznick and others, 
1986). 

When Is Shyness a Problem? 

Shyness can be a normal, adaptive response to po- 
tentially overwhelming social experience. By being 
somewhat shy, children can withdraw temporarily and 
gain a sense of control. Generally, as children gain ex- 
perience with unfamiliar people, shyness wanes. In the 
absence of other difficulties, shy children have not been 
found to be significantly at-risk for psychiatric or be- 
havior problems <Honig, 1987). In contrast, children 
who exhibit extreme shyness which is neither context- 
specific nor transient may be at some risk. Such children 
may lack social skills or have poor self-images (Sarafino f 
1986). Shy children have been found to be less compe- 
tent at initiating play with peers. School-age children 
who rate themselves as shy tend to like themselves less 
and consider themselves less friendly and more passive 
than their non-shy peers (Zimbardo and Radl f 1981). 
Such lactors negatively affect others' perceptions. Zim- 
bardo reports that shy people are often judged by peers 
to be less friendly and likeable than non-shy people. 
For all these reasons, shy children may be neglected 
by peers, and have few chances to develop social skills. 
Children who continue to be excessively shy into 
adolescence and adulthood describe themselves as 
being more lonely, and having fewer close friends and 
relationships with members of the opposite sex, than 
their peers. 

Strategies for Helping a Shy Child 

1. Know and Accept the Whole Child. Being sensitive 
to the child's interests and feelings will allow you to 
build a relationship with the child and show that you 
respect the child. This can make the child more con- 
fident and less inhibited. 

2. Build Self-esteem. Shv children may have negative 
self-images and feel that they will not be accepted. 
Reinforce shy children for demonstrating skills and 
encourage their autonomy. Praise them often. 'Chil- 
dren who feel good about themselves are not likely 
to be shy" (Sarafino, 1988, p. 191). 

i. Develop Social Skills. Reinforce shy children for so- 
cial behavior, *»ven if it is only parallel play. Honig 
i 1987) recommends teaching children 'social skill 
words" ("Can I play, too?") and role playing social 
entry techniques. Also, opportunities for play with 
young children in one-on-one situations may allow 
shy children to become more assertive (Furman, 
Rahe, and Hartup. 1979). Play with new groups of 



peers permits shy children to make a fresh start and 
achieve a higher peer status. 

4. Allow the Shy Child to Warm Up to New Situations. 
Pushing a child into a situation which he or she sees 
as threatening is not likely to help the child build 
social skills. Help the child feel secure and provide 
interesting materials to lure him or her into social 
interactions \Honig, 1987). 

5. Remember That Shyness Is Not All Bad. Not every 
child needs to be the focus of attention. Some t 1 ual- 
ities of shyness, such as modesty and reserve, are 
viewed as positive fjones, Cheek, and Briggs, 1986). 
As long as a child does not seem excessively uncom- 
fortable or neglected around others, drastic inter- 
ventions are not necessary. 
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SINGLE PARENTS: CAREER-RELATED ISSUES AND NEEDS 



Today. 1 of every 4 families with children under the age of 18 »s 
a Single-parent family up from lot every 10 in 1970 Nearly 60 
percent of all children bom m 1986 may sprnd 1 year or longer 
in ci single-parent family before reaching age 18 (Norton and 
Click 1986) Clearly a growing phenomenon the single-parent 
family is often subject fo extreme economic problems single 
parents need special assistant v with career development and 
vocational preparation This ERIC Digott explores the nature 
of single parenthood and the special pfeempioyment and 
emptoyment needs of distinct types of single parent families 
highlighting the characteristics of effective career development 
programs to meet those needs 

Nature of Single Parenthood 

Single parents commonly experience ditfu utties with role iden- 
tity Some social stigma is still attached to single-parent status 
regardless of how »t was acquired For smqle mothms devel- 
opment of a positive identity is often hampered by their mabil 
ity to support their families financially Single parents often 
experience role strain from attempting to balam e wage earner 
and parental responsibilities 

Lai K of format education and consequently of job skills limits 
access to occupations that provide enough income tor an 
acceptable standard of living Women are additionally hindered 
by socialization into traditionally female occupations that are 
low paying perpetuating the cycle of poverty (Burge 1987) 

Poverty *S persistently linked with smqle parent households 
especially those headed by women Such families are the 
poo»est of alt major demonraphir groups in the United States 
(Garfinkel and McLananan 1986) Waqe differences between 
men and women arising from lack of lahoi market preparation 
or experience or from discrimination reinforce low-income 
status 

Althouqh child care is an issue for all parents .*n ovef whelm- 
ing number of single parents cannot afford high-quality day 
care a major barrier to attending career development and skills 
training programs as well as to maintaining employment 

Among the solutions to these problems are changes in public 
policy and public attitudes toward single parent families and 
more adequate financial support and child-car*^ systems 
Another key is career development in addition to employment 
and economic security career education can impfove the 
physical and emot'Oea! well-being of participants (Burge 
1987) 

Types of Single Parents 

The vast ma) * ty of smqle-parent families are low income fami- 
lies consisting of a mother and her young t htldren character 
»zed by a high percentage of minority representation and rela- 
tively little formal education Three major subgroups of 
one-parent families have also been identified displaced 
homemakeis adolescent mothers, and single fathers | Burge 
19«7) 
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Displaced Homemakers 

Mania! dissolution drastically reduc es Vo new single- parent 
family's available im ome Displaced humnmakefs are at an 
additional disadvantage because they othm have Mile or no 
employment history obsolete training or skills low self- 
esteem and external locus of control 

Adolescent Mothers 

Each year in America 1 m 10 teenage girls becomes pregnant 
This vas' subgroup of smqle parents faces many obstacles to 
self-sufficiency. -uch as lack of education job readiness, and 
emotional maturity Their cun lal need to complete education 
and achieve employment goals is complicated hv their imme- 
diate needs for food housmq child care and emotional sup- 
poit I Time for Transition 1985) 

Single Fathers 

Although they generally have a more healthy economic status 
than their female counterparts single fathers often find their 
sole r hiid-reanng role conflicting with work expectations They 
also find thereselves MJmg social role^ for which they are not 
pie pared 

Carter Development Needs of Single Parents 

As the sole support nl their families single paienfs are con- 
cerned with obtaining a qood job and achieving economic 
independence Hnwever job training and ioh placement can be 
effective in the long run only if other needs are also addressed 
Program developers should consider the following aspects 

• Emotional support icoumeimn peer groups assistance 
with developing support systems) 

• Jon-seeking skills 

• Basic skills instruction *espe< inliv literary skiltsi 

• Outreach and recruitment 

• Child care 

• Analysis of the role of qender <n occupational choice 

• Self-concept building 
» Skills assessment 

• The challenges of combining work and family roles 

• Nonffadit»onai ton skaK 

• Parenthood education 

Career Development Programs 

Meeting the needs of the many types of one-parent families 
is a maior social challenge Program developers must offer 
a full range of services *rom occupational exploration to 
job search assistance Following are some examples of 
types of career development programs for single parents 
(Burge 1987) 
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High School Dropou! Prevention Programs 

Precj* am teens and teen parents are <.pec iai targets for drop- 
out prevention Effective programs should mUude basic 
academic skills as wen as occupational preparation accu- 
rate information and guidance related to sexuality and 
family planning prenatal and family Ii1p instruction and 
Support networks of teachers and peers who can assist with 
low self-esteem time and Stress management and long- 
end snort-term goal setting Pregnant teens and teen par- 
ents can participate in alternative hiqh school programs or 
be mamstreamed m regular classrooms 

EtlrtHshtd Education Sites 

Many single parents may feel more comfortable m the adult 
education atmosphere provided in area vocational centers 
and community colleges Such established sites already 
offer Such services as basic literacy instruction personal 
and career counseling assistance for reentry students and 
job placement Child-care center-: at these sites would 
overcome one of the major barriers for single parents 
returning to school 

Networks and Newsletters 

Single parents frequently do no! use the resources available 
to them due to the extensive time and effort needed to 
locate them or to discouraging past experiences (Time lor 
Transition 1985) Support and referral networks can help 
them identify the community agencies that offer assistance 
with leqal problems health carv emergency funds nous* 
mg shelter and protection substance abuse and other 
matters Such networks can also provide advice on deter- 
mining eligibility meeting requirements and negotiating for 
services with these aaencies 

Newsletters are an inexpensive strategy for communn atmg 
with, educating and supporting single parents They can he 
used to supplement group or individual career development 
activities Work nomemaking and child care demands 
often cause proMems with attendance at formal programs 
making newsletters an effective outreach technique 

Federally Funded Programs 

The Carl D Perkins Vocational Education Act emphasizes 
support of r cr* -ed vocationa' education opportunities for 
d»spiaced nomemake'5 and smpie parents among other 
groups IManv sites »n Florida have used Perkins Act funding 
tor projects ranging from balancing family life education 
and employment to increasing awareness of nontradition^l 
careers achieving business ownership and assisting w»tn 
day care and s»ck ch»»d care {The ERIC database conta^ns 
descriptions p' many Fionda programs — see ED 285 039-04Q 
and ED 28 c - 968-999 ; 

Title H*A of the Job Tra»nmq Partnership Acr provides 
assistance t persons who have e*penencvd rimers to 



employment including rfisptarp<1 homnmaki»m si f 'tj<e 
heads ot households arm ffi nage parents r un^ng tor 
Support Services C an hi- u t»r! 'or f hild t arr to *nc re»lM pni 
tiCpat'On In addtt (>r> th^ 6 ppirrnl ,^iri» : ':.ttidf**< 

incentive grants for serving the special needs of fnrse 
groups 

Policy Concerns 

In addition to developing effective program*, career edur.i 
tors can be advocates for puMic policy designed to ass«M 
single parents Policy changes are nreied in the a*r«is of 
employment discrimination recognition of nonti adifiona 
roles government and emplr. , er support of child can pay 
equity social services for potential teen single parents and 
work environment atternaMves In short policies that estan 
lish an equitable educational and economic climate for N>f*> 
sex* s and an ethnic groups as well as recognition of smgii 
par . nt families as a viable family form w<H benefit not only 
these families * ut so( iety as a whole 
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SOUTHEAST ASIAN ADOLESCENTS: IDENTITY AND ADJUSTMENT 



Over the last years, the adjustment of adult refugees has 
tended to be evaluated by two elementary standards: 
economic sufficiency and proficiency in English 
— minimums for survival in a new land. Similarly, the 
adjustment of student refugees has been judged by how 
well they do in school and their fluency in English. Yet, 
refugees of all ages know that they need far more than 
jobs, grades, or even English to feel at home in their new 
country. They must be accepted and respected by the 
native population, and must adapt to a new culture without 
relinquishing the heritage that had been fundamental to 
their development so far. 

Adolescent Refugees or Refugee Adolescents? 

Most teenagers from all the Southeast Asian ethnic 
groups have adopted the dress, hairstyles and manners of 
American teenagers. Like many newcomers, they first take 
on the outward cultural traits of their American peers. 
Yet, internally, particularly among those who arrived in the 
United States as adolescents, the ethnic identity of 
Southeast Asian youth remains strong and specific: they 
see themselves as Hmong, Khmer, Vietnamese, Sino- 
Vietnamese, or Lao. Not only do they rarely make friends 
with American students, but they have few cross-ethnic 
friendships with other Southeast Asians (Goldstein, 1985; 
Peters, 1988). For example, Vietnamese youth who 
participate in gangs do so largely among themselves 
(Peters, 1988; Rumbaut & Ima, 1988). 

Whether refugee teenagers are considered successful 
Americans or problem Southeast Asians, it is important to 
realize that they are operating out of four identity systems 
that at times overlap but more often are in conflict: 

• Southeast Asian 

• American 

• refugee 

• adolescent 

Adolescents who migrated after the age of 1 1 have 
suffered particular stress. This is because they 
simultaneously had to pass through the developmental crisis 
of "identity formation," characteristic of adolescence, and 
the historical crisis of becoming a refugee (Nidorf, 1985). 

School Success 

Southeast Asian students have a reputation for having 
positive attitudes toward education and doing extremely 
well academically. In reality, though, not all students are 
excelling, often because of school-induced problems, such 
as indiscriminate age-grade matching, poorly designed and 
staffed English-as-a-Second Language (ESL) programs, 
premature mainstreaming (often into low-achieving classes), 



and general insensitivity of the school system to their 
special needs (Goldstein, 1985; Peters, 1988). Coming 
from much more authoritarian education systems, Southeast 
Asian students can also sometimes see their American 
schools as having no behavioral limits, and so become 
discipline problems (Wehrly & Nelson, 1986). 

Prejudice 

The significant influx of Asian immigrants and refugees 
over the past decade has led to anti-Asian sentiments, and 
even acts of violence around the country (U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, 1988). No different from their elders, 
white, black, and Hispanic students can be extremely 
intolerant of the new Southeast Asians (Peters, 1988; 
Rumbaut & Ima, 1988; Wehrly & Nelson, 1986). In some 
cities, name-calling and other taunting has provoked 
Southeast Asian students to fight back, and Vietnamese 
students have ? s igh rate of school suspensions caused by 
self-defense in such situations (Rumbaut & Ima, 1988). 

This prejudice against Southeast Asians creates a 
vicious cycle. When Southeast Asian students feel hostility 
from native teenagers, they either act out, become 
apathetic, or turn all the more determined to preserve their 
cultural identity— any of which, not surprisingly, leads to 
further nonacceptance (Goldstein, 1985). 

The Pace of Assimilation 

Peer pressure on immigrant students is even greater 
than on the American-born. Southeast Asian adolescents 
quickly take on the outward cultural traits of those around 
them — at the expense of their own cultural heritage. At 
home, these new traits often cause friction within families, 
who rightly want to preserve some of their own traditional 
heritage. 

School counselors can help refugee youth slow the 
process of assimilation to a rate acceptable to both them 
and their parents. Teachers can alleviate peer pressure by 
working with all students to help them understand cultural 
differences, and by using multicultural teaching materials 
and methods (Yao, 1985). 

Symptoms of Stress 

Although school personnel have expressed a need for 
better clues to stress symptoms among their Southeast 
Asian students (Wehrly & Nelson, 1986), these adolescents 
often ma.iifest problems in ways that look American: gang 
behavior, drugs, suicide, alienation, family conflict, poor 
achievement in school, the adoption of extreme dress and 
makeup. In addition, Southeast Asian students can show 
stress through depression, somatization, withdrawal, and, in 
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the extreme case t psychotic symptoms (Nieassio, 
LaBartwa, Coburn, & Finley, 1986), 

Whatever the outward manifestation, it is important to 
understand that the underlying causes of refugee students' 
problems be their particularly stressful experiences both in 
Asia and in this country, liese experiences include: 

• pre-immigration factors, such as their ethnicity, 
class status, and general cultural values; 

• migration factors, such as their time of departure; 
and their escape, camp, and migration experiences; 
and 

• post-migration factors, such as whether they now 
live with their own family, how different their new 
environment is from the one they were used to in 
Southeast Asia, and the reception of the host 
community (Nidorf, 1985). 

Not smprisingly, Southeast Asian adolescents who 
emigrated with their parents, or are in foster care with 
other Southeast Asian families, do better in school and are 
much less depressed than are those adolescents placed with 
American families or in group homes (Porte & Torney- 
Purta, 1987). School personnel should also be aware that, 
while refugee youth may have coped well during their 
initial post-settlement period, the trauma, hardship, and 
stress of disruption and resettlement may show up later, 
after the basic needs of safety, housing, jobs, and language 
are met (Robinson, 1985). 

Parent Involvement 

Involving parents in the school can help decrease the 
tension between the culture of the home and that of the 
school Schools can also offer special sessions to acquaint 
parents with the school system. Unfortunately, many 
school projects have failed because there were no native 
language speakers. To be successful, parent involvement 
efforts must be spearheaded by bilingual personnel. So 
far, schools have created ties with parents through 
afternoon and evening ESL and high school equivalency 
certificate classes, parent-teacher conferences, multilingual 
newsletters and handbooks, and theatre trips. Because the 
Hmong and Lao, who have little formal education, are the 
least likely to be involved with English outside the ESL 
classroom, special efforts may often be necessary to get 
these parents involved* Conferences with bilingual teachers 
are particularly important. 

Conclusion 

Although Southeast Asian refugee youth may look a 
great deal like any American adolescent even when they 



show signs of stress, it is important to remember that their 
lives have been extremely different, and that the stress or 
adjustment continues to be great long after their survival 
needs have been met, like all teenagers, these refugees 
are struggling to develop an adult identity, but those who 
have arrived in the U.S. during adolescence must also 
work through lh~ trauma of being refugees* 



— Carol Ascher 
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STOPPING DRUG ABUSE 



By Amy Klauke 



As surveys show drug abuse to be a national 
priority concern and Congress initiates Strang an- 
tidrug legislation, schools are seeking the most 
effective ways to stem the tide of alcohol and drag 
use among their students. 

Why should educators be concerned about drug 
abuse by students? 

According to the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse, one in twenty high school seniors drinks 
alcohol daily, and 61 percent have tried illegal drugs 
(Bachman and others 1986). Even more alarming, 
one in ten high school seniors admits to having tried 
the addictive and toxic drug cocaine (Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michigan 1987). As 
Susan Hooper (1988) points out, the united States 
ranks "first among aU industrialized nations in the 
number of young people using illicit drugs." 

Use of alcohol and drugs by students poses a 
£erious threat to society, to the students themselves, 
and to the educational process. The relationship 
between drug use and crime is evident in a Bureau of 
Justice Statistics report (Beck and others 1987) 
statins that nearly half of juveniles in correctional 
facilities committed their offenses while under the 
influence of alcohol or drugs. Drug and alcohol 
abuse is also linked with dropping out of school, de- 
pression, suicide, and violence. 

Also of direct concern to educators is the effect 
of drugs on student learning. According to Hooper, 
"stiennfic research has shown that many drugs, even 
when taken in small doses, can cause permanent 
damage to the learning centers of the brain—damage 
which increases with increased drug use." 

Responding to the drug crisis, more than half of 
the states require local school districts to implement 
co mp re h e n sive substance abuse programs (Cashman 
1986). Many states have established councils to 
coordinate community and school prevention and 
educational efforts. In some states, preservice 
training in drug and alcohol abuse prevention is a 
prerequisite for teacher certification. 

What are school districts doing to stop drug 
abuse? 

As each district assesses its own particular 
substance abuse problem, responses range from strict 
punitive measures to strengthening personal coping 
skills and careful reworking of structures that may be 
leading students to drug dependency. 

Oregon's Newberg School District bases its 
Drug and Alcohol Student Assistance Program on the 
premise that "addiction is a disease that follows a 



predictable pattern and is treatable" (Lean 1987). 
Along with a comprehensive drug education program, 
Newberg trains an Impact Team composed of school 
and community members versed in causes, symp- 
toms, and intervention techniques of substance abuse. 
Teachers who observe behaviors symptomatic of drug 
use in a student fill out a referral form that can lead to 
further monitoring of the student's behavior by other 
faculty members and to an interview arranged with 
the family. With parental agreement, the student then 
begins an appropriate rehabilitation program. 

Deane Flood and Ellen Morehouse ( 1986) warn 
that, "in their quest to help, educators often prevent 
students from suffering the negative consequences of 
their substance abuse. As a result, the students have 
no reason or motivation to change." Westchester 
County's Student Assistance Program, these authors 
say, works to diffuse such enabling responses by, for 
instance, sponsoring chaperoned social events and es- 
tablishing a firm, publicized policy regarding posses- 
sion of drugs or alcohol 

Ohio's Forest Hills School District enlists 
coaches to discuss substance abuse with their teams. 
These coaches, Norma Wolf (1986) reports, recruit 
student athletes, especially team captains, who agree 
to encourage other students to stay clear of drugs and 
alcohol 

What social issues are involved? 

It is possible that the fever and rhetoric of an 
"antidrug* campaign could deflect attention from the 
deeper issues or rear, despair, and alienation, Richard 
Sagor (1987) warns. He advises educators to attend 
to the conditions that lead to self-destructive activity. 
Adult responses swuld be informed, tempered to the 
occasion, and reflect not accusation but rather con- 
cem for the well-being of the student 

There must also be the concession that drug use 
is not limited to young people, and that, in fact, 
alcohol abuse presents the most serious drug-related 
health and social concern in our country. Care should 
be taken not to engender division among or within 
students, but to create instead, Sagor recommends, 
"meaningful, useful, socially productive roles for 
teenagers in our society." 

How can schools plan and implement drug abuse 
prevention programs? 

The lack of significant success in stemming 
drag use is almost always due, C Lynn Fox and 
others (1987) say, "to an inadequate understanding of 
both a process and the content of a comprehensive 
planning and implementation model" They suggest 
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identifying a team of interested, committed staff and 
community membeis to cany out the following five 
phases of a prevention and intervention plan: 

• Needs Assessment — utilize surveys, interviews, 
pretesting, and attention to contributory social 
norms and processes to gain an understanding of 
root causes, degree, and characteristics of local 
drug use. 

• Planning Process— prioritize specific goals, 
organize methods, and assign tasks. 

• Iiopifl inentBD Oii educate paronts, staff, and 
students; sponsor drug-free activities; identify and 
refer substance abusers for treatment; establish 
peer support and fbUowup systems. 

• EvafaMoon CTmninr pre- and post-student data 
and measure program effectiveness. 

• Djssetnuiation— mfora the local community about 
the program and request their inpuL 

Among additional strategies for mounting an ef- 
fective program, Hooper suggests mat school leaders 
carefully evaluate their district's present policies; 
revise them or develop new ones, as necessary, 
"involve parents, law enforcement and health offi- 
cials, drug treatment specialists," and others in 
shaping those policies; and vigorously enforce the 
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ides. Also, she advises districts to "develop 
curricula that encourage students to 'say no* to drugs 
and alcohol." 

What are some ither factors to consider when 
planning a drug abuse program? 

The promotion of student self-esteem and a 
positive school atmosphere should permeate any 
substance abuse program. An emphasis on active 
learning, higher academic standards, and individual- 
ized instruction can help maintain students' focus on 
their own education. 

Dealing with potentially dangerous substances 
and issues of intrusion and invasion of personal 
freedom necessitates a thorough and updated knowl- 
edge of relevant laws. Firm, consistent policies 
against drug and alcohol abuse lend credibility and 
seriousness to assistance programs. It is also impor- 
tant to involve students in peer support groups and 
student-organized, drug-free social activities. 

The best plans are comprehensive, long-term, 
and integrated into overall school curricula and 
policy. They rtjpond to the diverse needs and 
particular characteristics of each school district and 
each student. And, as Sagor reminds, we must re- 
structure our institutions "to focus on youth's legiti- 
mate need for self-esteem and usefulness . . . we must 
make peace with our children. '* 
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As the United States debates what it expeas of college graduates 
and how to measure the achievement of these expectations, the goals 
of students frequently are overlooked. During discussions about 
higher education quality, activities such as promoting active 
involvement m fearnmg, stating clear expectations, and assessing 
educational results have taken on increased importance for colleges 
and universities attempting to improve their programs Yet in each 
of these activities, understanding students' educational goals is 
important to ensure success Helping students lake active 
responsibility fur their education, for example, may depend on how 
wefl educators link the classroom goals they set for their students 
with the goats that students hold tor themselves Communicating clear 
expectations for students depends, in part, on understanding 
discrepancies between expectations instructors establish and those 
students accept as consistent with their own goafs In addition, 
accurate assessment of student outcomes fostered by the college 
experience should take into account students' educational goals as 
welt as their academic preparation 



What Are Goals? 

Goals are what individuals hope to achieve and accomplish. Such 
intentions motivate and direct human behavior. Thus, educational 
outcomes such as academic satisfaction, use of appropriate learning 
strategies, effort exorfed in course work, and ultimately, academic 
achievement, are related to goals. Goals are not fixed; they change 
as individuals develop different self-views and acquire new methods 
of regulating their behavior. In tact, helping students to revise their 
goals and to improve the extent *o which they control their behavior 
are valid educational goals. 



What Information About Students 9 
Goals Do Colleges Typically Collect? 

Currently, most colleges coHect information about the broad goals 
students hold for attending college as they e.rfer. This information 
is used tor administrative planning or for developing strategies to 
recruit and retain students Some institutions also cotiect perceptions 
from graduating seniors and alumni about the extent to which they 
achieved their academic, personal, social, and vocational goats in 
coflege. Apparently, few institutions make the effort to measure how 
student goals change from entrance to graduation or as a result 
of specific p r o gr am s of study. 

In attempting to examine goals more systematically, scholars of 
higher education have developed a number of typotogtes based on 



observed student subcultures or broad intellectual orientations (tor 
example. Katchadounan and Boli 1985) Researchers related these 
typologies to student characteristics believed to be relatively stable, 
such as learning styles and vocational orientations, and used them 
to increase understanding of problems such as student attrition 
Typologies are criticized, however, tor perpetuating stereotypes ot 
students 

Smce goals are what students hope to accomplish, and outcomes 
represent what actually is achieved, current trends toward 
measurement of educational outcomes (assessment) foster attempts 
to conned goals and outcomes at the course and program level 
A few colleges, active in developing student assessment program- 
also are collecting and using information about specific student goaK 
for classroom work. Increasingly, educators and researchers 
recognize that the impart of college mignt be measured more 
effectively at the program or course level, close to the student's 
everyday educational environment As yet, however, systematic 
attempts to include student goals in assessment and *nsi? actional 
improvement activities are limited. 



What Are the Characteristics of 
a Course-Specific Student 
Goals Inventory? 

Based on their poor preparation and self-views, students have broad 
goals tor attending cortege, narrower goals tor achievement in 
particular courses, and even more specific goals as they approach 
each learning task. The goafs students bring to college courses are 
interrelated in time with the broader college goals that precede them 
and the narrower, specific learning task goats that help to achieve 
them Ideally, then, to provide the broadest possible understanding 
of student goals, an inventory for classroom use would include items 
concerning broad goals, expectancies, and self -concept as well as 
goals specific to tt>e type of courses. 

Many posstote frameworks could guide development of such an 
inventory. For example, a framework could emphasize a single goal 
area, tor example, goals related to intellectual growth, social and 
personal growth, or vocational growth. An appropriate inventory could 
be based, as well, on theories of intellectual development such as 
those established by Kofb, Perry or Bloom New developments m 
social science can help to guide development of a comprehensive 
course-specific students goals inventory capable o< illuminating the 
multidimensional goal patterns students bring to college and 
classroom. 

A comprehensive model erf student goals promises considerably 
more explanatory power than previous simpler goal models, and 
presents an extensive complex set of possibilities for research ana 
classroom improvement 
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How Can Instructors Use 
Course-Specific Goal information? 

Faculty can use student* course tevel goafs to improve teaching 
Evidence gathered from faculty indicates that many instructors an 
interested in student goals, and many are willing to experiment with 
ways to systematically collect and use goal information (Stark Lowther 
Ryan, Bomotti, Genthon. Martens, and Haven 1988) 

At the simplest and most descriptive level, goal information can 
help an instructor understand the diversity and intensity of student 
effort in a particular class tn a more elaborate way through the process 
now frequently referred \c as "classroom research " instructors can 
use goal information to d»s^t hnw their goai r . for a particular class 
relate io those of !hp»r student* This can help th^m r!f>s f qn i'iass**< 
that employ teaching approaches appropriate for their students levels 
of interest and expectation At still a more complex level, collecting 
and analyzing student goals can enhance formal assessment 
processes Since course-level goals are measured with regard to 
a specific academic discipline or classroom setting, using them m 
the assessment process may involve statistically adjusting outcome 
expectations in that setting to account for goals of entering students 
Assessment also may include attempts to foster and document goal 
changes among students 

A course-level goal inventory, the Student Goals Exploration, is 
current being field tested at the National Center for Research \o 
Improve Postsecondary Teaching and learning (NCRIPTAl) This 
inventory will be available soon for use by classroom teachers and 
researchers 
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...An ERIC/CAPS Digest 



Suicide and Sudden Loss: Crisis Management in the Schools 



The School-As-Communtty 

Suicide or sudden loss among student populations has 
become a major concern for school counselors, teachers, 
parents and helping professionals. Within the context of 
the school-as-community, the self-destructive potential of 
young people is a major contemporary crisis. Classmates, 
parents, teachers, and relatives experience both tire direct 
implications of a student's death and the residual long- 
term effects of a significant toss. The devastating feelings 
of toss at a young age can be a traumatic experience for 
schools (Franson & Hunter, 1988)* Inherently, personal 
toss or threat of loss also increases a person's suicide risk. 
Precipitating stressors include depression; loss of a 
significant relationship; impulsivity; stress; substance 
abuse; negative life events; physical, sexual or emotional 
abuse; isolation; alienation; or a mystical concept of death 
(Ray & Johnson, 1983; Phi Delta Kappan, 1988). 

Hawton (1986) and Perrons (1987) found that peers of 
adolescents who attempted suicide are vulnerable 
because suicide is higher. 

e among persons with unstable social relationships; 

e when a population is self-contained (as in school-as- 
community and school-as-institution); 

e when imitative behavior is common; 

e when the element of bravado exists; and 

e when the act is sure to be noticed. 

Balk (1983) further identified acute emotional responses of 
students after the death of a peer. He revealed that while 
peer support and chances to talk with friends about the 
death at such a time of loss were important aids in coping 
with death, many peers feel uncomfortable talking about 
death. They frequently avoid the survivors to decrease 
their discomfort of not knowing what to say or how to say 
it. Balk maintained that young people sometimes hide their 
feelings of grief because such feelings often are not con- 
sidered acceptable in public, and as a result, adolescents 
are often confused about the source of their recurring grief 
reactions. 

Behavior Manifestations of Loss 

The reactions of survivors who have experienced a suicide 
or sudden loss are likely to be complex, but typically 
include some or all of the following behavioral charac- 
teristics: denial, anger, blaming, shame, guilt, fear, intellec- 
tualizatton, or hostility. 

Stanford (1978) and Hunt (1987) further suggested the 
need for direct intervention in schools with survivors. 
Shneidman (1972) noted that when a death occurs, partic- 
ularly of an unexpected nature, there is no pattern of 



behavior to draw upon, and confusion results. Teachers 
also need help in understanding and handling younq 
people's normal, yet often inappropriate, reactions io 
death. Young people often take dues as to how io react 
from the adults around them more than from the event 
itself. A paramount need is for counselors, educators and 
other support personnel to process the emotional needs of 
survivors. Intervention to enhance coping skills could 
ultimately prevent future suicides, or related self- 
destructive behavior. 

Managing the First 48 Hours 

When a young person commits suicide, or is the survivor 
of any kind of tragic death, the school counselor is con- 
fronted immediately with a number of serious problems: 

e Verifying what happened, 

e Containing the information, 

e Protecting the privacy of the family, 

e Helping students cope with the death, 

e Communicating beyond the school, 

e Seeking resources in the community , 

e Dealing with parents, and 

e Minimizing the possibility that other students may 
imitate the behavior ami take their own lives. 

The first 48 hours following a student's suicide or tragic 
death are crucial. The specific things for a counselor and 
his or her staff to do during the first 48 hours are listed 
below: 

e Verify the death. Meet or call the family; share with 
family what school and staff plans to do; protect the 
family's right to privacy, but also share the critical 
survivor needs of students and staff. 

e Convene School Crisis Management Team* 

e Meet with faculty to provide accurate information and 
to implement school's crisis management plan. 

e Designate a person to serve as a case manager. 

e Call on city -wide crisis management teams or support 
services if needed. 

e Identify staff member(s) who will follow the deceased 
student's class schedule to meet with teachers and 
classmates and to work the hallways following the 
crisis. 

e Make counselors and/or support staff available to 
students. 

e Identify students about whom faculty and staff are 
concerned. 

e Provide rooms for students to meet in small groups. 
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Critical Questions to Consider After a Crisis Due 
to Suicide or Sudden Death 

• How ami when should the staff bo informed? 

• is there a dearly defined phone tree in place? 

e How and when should the students be informed? 

e What specific information will be shared about the 

tragedy with the teachers and staff? 
e How will the school protect the family's privacy? 
e Who is the spokesperson for the school and what 

information will be released to the media? 
e What will staff members be told to say H contacted by 

the media' 7 

• How should the personal possessions of the student 
be handled? 

e if feeder schools are affected by the crisis, how should 
they be included in the overall postvention efforts 7 

e Will you have a "care center" for those students who 
are upset? 

e Where will the "care center" be located? 

• Who wffl supervise the "care center*? 

e How will students be identified to come to the "care 
center"? 

e How many days will the "care center" be in existence? 
a What available staff will you utilize city-wide? 
e How will teachers, who are emotionally upset, be 
assisted? 

Tasks of Mourning and Grief Counseling 

Accepting the reality of the loss and confronting the fact 
that the person is dead are two of the most important initial 
tasks of mourning. The early denial and avoidance is 
quickly replaced by the realization of the loss and it is 
necessary to feel the pain of the toss and work through the 
grief process. 

The grief process includes adjusting to an environment in 
which the deceased is missing. Survivors must face the 
loss of the many roles the deceased person Filled in their 
life (e.g., classmate, team member, close friend.). Stu- 
dents need to recognize that symptoms such as startle 
reactions, restlessness, agitation, sleeplessness, depres- 
sion and anxiety are typical intense reactions to a trau- 
matic experience such as death. Also essential is coming 
to terms with the anger one often feels toward (1) the 
person who has died, (2) oneself, and (3) others. A final 
task of mourning is to redirect the belief that one should 
have somehow prevented the death. 

Special Treatment Issues With Adolescents 

e Allow regression and dependency, 
e Realize their lack of life experience in handling 
trauma. 

e Allow expression of feelings such as sorrow, hostility, 

and guilt, 
e Encourage discussion, 
e Allow for fluctuations in maturity level, 
e Watch for emergence of unfinished business or 

unresolved conf Ifcts of the past, 
e Answer questions and provide factual information. 



e Comet distortions, 
e Avoid power struggles with adolescents, 
e Focus on strengths and constructive adaptive 
behaviors. 

e Address conscious as well as unconscious guilt, 
e Identify and help resolve adolescents' sense of power- 
lessness. 

Conclusion 

Young people continue to communicate their need for help 
in understanding their feelings of confusion, loss, aliens* 
tion, loneliness, depression, anger, sadness, and guilt. 
Their ability to develop coping strategies for their uncom- 
fortable but normal feelings and their ability to adjust to 
toss and maintain control over everyday life experiences, 
will ultimately be dependent on the assistance they obtain 
and the resources provided to them by the school-as- 
community. Counselors, administrators and other support 
personnel can provide the curative environment that 
fosters prevention and intervention with at-risk students. 
Collective efforts to provide structured programs and 
secure environments to "work through" significant losses 
are necessary to arrest the present cycle of self- 
destructive behavior of contemporary youth. 
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Perhaps because the concept is so central to what adult edu- 
cation is all about (Mezirow 1985), self-directed learning has 
been one of the field's high-interest topics for more than a 
decade. Researchers, theorists, and practitioners haw all 
asked the questions: What is self-directed learning? Who 
is engaged in it? What are the proper roles for educators 
and institutions wanting to provide it? 

What Is Self-Directed Learning? 

An estimated 70 percent of adult leaping is self-directed 
learning (Cross 1981). Self-directed learning has. been 
described as "a process in which individuals take the initia- 
tive, with or without the help of others," to diagnose their 
learning needs, formulate learning goals, identity resources 
for learning, select and implement learning strategies, and 
evaluate learning outcomes (Knowles 1975). 

Mocker and Spear (1982) included self-directed learning in 
a descriptive model of lifelong learning based entirely on the 
locus of control for decision making about the objectives and 
means of learning. The model is a twp-by-two matrix, of 
learner and institution; the self-directed learning situation 
occurs when learners-not the institution-control both the 
learning objectives and the means of learning. The following 
situations occupy the other cells of the matrix: (li.formal 
learning, in which institutions, not learners, control objectives 
and themeans of learning; (2) nonformal learning, in which 
learners control the objectives and institutions, control the 
means; and (3) informal learning, in which institutions con- 
trol the objectives but learners control the means of learning. 

Thus, whether or not learning is self-directed depends not on 
the subject matter to be learned or on. the instructional 
methods used. Instead, self-direct edness depends on who is 
in charge-- who decides what should be learned, who should 
learn it, what methods and resources should be used, and 
how the success of the effort should be measured. To the 
extent the learner makes those, decisions, the learning is 
generally considered to be self-directed. 

Perhaps only degrees of self -direct ednesi are actually pos- 
sible, given the Irequent necessity of maintaining institu- 
tional standards and, as Mezirow (1985) points out, the 
impossibility of freely choosing among objectives unless all 
possible objectives are known. Some writers have pointed 
out that Mocker and Spear's model could be viewed as a 
continuum rather than as a matrix. 

Some self-directed learning takes place in comparative isola- 
tion in secluded libraries. Otfcer self-directed learners 
engage in more interpersonal communication (with experts 
ami peers, for instance) than is typically available in conven- 
tional classroom education. 

The resources available to self-directed learners include 
printed and audiovisual materials: experts interviewed by 
letter, telephone, or in person; cultural institutions such as 
museums, zoos, and arboretums; and associations of all 
types. 
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Who Is Engaged In Self-Directed Learning? 

About 90 percent of all adults conduct at least one self- 
directed learning project per year. Typical learners engage 
in five, spending an average of 100 hours on each project 
(Tough 1978). Of is important to bear in mind that most of 
the research that has been conducted on self -directed learn- 
ing has investigated the activities of middle-class adults.) 

Many self-directed learners are attempting to gain new skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes to improve their work performance. 
Others conduct their self-directed learning to improve family 
life and health, enjoy the arts and physicalrecrealion. partici- 
pate in a hobby, or simply increase their intellectual capital 

Adult educators have found that some adults are incapable 
of engaging in self -directed learning because they tack inde- 
pendence, confidence, or resources. Not all adults prefer the 
self-directed option, and even the adults who practice .self- 
directed learning also engage in more formal educational 
experiences such as teacher-directed courses (Brookficld 
1985). 

What Are the Proper Roles for 
Educators and Institutions? 

The followinglist summarizes points made by several writers 
(Ash 1985; Bauer 1985; Brocketl and Hiemstra 1985; 
Brookfield 1985; Cross 1978; Hiemstra 1982, 1985: and 
Reisser 1973) regarding how adult educators can best facili- 
tate self-directed learning; 

o Help the learner identify the starting point for a learning 
projecf and discern relevant modes of examination and 
reporting. 

o Encourage adult learners to view knowledge and truth as 
contextual, to see value frameworks as cultural 
const ix us, and to appreciate that they can act cm their 
world individually or collectively to transform it. 

o Create a partnership with the learner by negotiating a 
learning contract for goals, strategies, and evaluation 
criteria. 

o Be a manager of .the learning experience rather than an 
information provider. 

o Help learners acquire the needs assessment techniques 
necessary to discover what objectives they should set. 

o Encourage the setting of objectives that can be met in 
several ways and offer a variety of options for evidence 
of successful performance. 

o Provide examples of previously acceptable work. 

o Make sure that learners are aware of t the objectives, 
learning strategies, resources, and evaluation criteria once 
they are decided upon. 



o Teach inquiry skills, decision making, personal 
development, and self-evaluation of work. 

o Act as advocates for educationally underserved popula- 
tions to facilitate their access to resources. 

o Help match resources to the needs of learners. 

o Help learners locate resources. 

o Help learners develop positive attitudes and feelings of 
independence relative to learning. 

o Recognize learner personality types and learning styles. 

o Use techniques such as field experience and problem 
solving that take advantage of adults' rich experience 
base. 

o Develop high-quality m learning guides, including 
programmed learning kits. 

o Encourage critical thinking skills by incorporating such 
activities as seminars. 

o Create an atmosphere of openness and trust to promote 
better performance. 

o Help protect learners against manipulation by promoting 
a code of ethics. 

o Behave ethically, which includes not recommending a 
self-directed learning approach if it is not congruent with 
the learners' needs. 

For educational institutions and emp'iyers engaged in pro- 
viding self-directed learning experiences. Hiemstra (1982, 
1985J and Brockett and Hiemslra (1985) recommend the 
following: 

o Have the faculty meet regularly with panels of experts 
who can suggest curricula and evaluation criteria. 

o Conduct research on trends and learners' imerests. 

o Obtain the necessary tools to assess learners' current 
performance and to evaluate their expected performance. 

wide opportunities for self-directed learners to reflect 
what they are learning. 

o Recognize and reward learners when they have met their 
learning objectives. 

o Promote learning networks, study circles, and learning 
exchanges. 

o Provide staff training on self-directed learning and 
broaden the opportunities for its implementation. 
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Since the inception of the effective schools movement more 
than a decade ago, researchers and practitioners have been 
working to construct a model of school effectiveness. Today, 
several characteristics — mainly those concerning the roles and 
conduct of teachers and principals— have emerged as the besi , 
although not perfect, answers to the question of vvhai make** 
an effective school. Meanwhile, a newer, less-developed seg- 
ment of the effective -schools research is addressing parent in- 
volvement and its effect on students' learning experiences. 

Teacher* 

Good and extensive teacher-student interaction and 
classroom dynamics are crucial to effective learning. The 
research clearly indicates these three essential characteristics of 
effective teachers: 

High lixpeaations: Fffeclive teachers must believe that each 
student has the capability to succeed academically, and thai 
they, their teachers, are the ones who will help make the dif- 
ference in students' levels of achievement (Brophy, 1979). 
High expectations can be demonstrated in several ways. For in- 
stance, teachers can move assuredly through the required cur- 
riculum at a brisk pace, covering necessary material and always 
demanding that students work up to their capacity. Teachers 
should also offer frequent praise and encouragement, em- 
phasizing student's capabilities instead of their negative per- 
formances; encouragethem to talk; and use their ideas in class. 

Time-an-Task\ Effective teachers adopt efficient and 
thorough techniques for transferring know ledge and spend all 
or most of their class time "on task," i.e., dKvt teaching 
Time-on-task is the percentage of the time w ithin a school day 
used by students actively engaged in learning, and this should 
be as high as possible (Mann and Inman, 1984. p. 258). 
Teachers who till the school day with learning activities that 
students are able to master will successfully cover more 
material. Beginning class on time and keeping the discussion, 
lecture, or seat work moving continuously are just some of the 
methods for raising the percentage of time-on-task. 

Mastery Learning: A third but less universally accepted con- 
cept of effective teaching involves teaching basic skills through 
the mastery learning technique (Edmonds, 1979). As opposed lo 
conventional teaching in which students are taught and tested on 
material once, mastery learning uses tests as a form of con- 
tinuous feedback to teachers, enabling them to determine the 
areas where students need corrective procedures, more instruc- 
tion, and subsequent tests. 

Thus, material will be taught until it is mastered, and students 
will not be passed through the system until they have proven 
their comprehension of the required curriculum. Except for one- 
on-one tutoring— a luxury few schools can afford— mastery 
learning has been proven the most effective technique in 
developing students' attitudes toward learning. 

Yet, the mastery learning practice has remained one of the 



most controversial of the established effective schools 
characteristics; a contingent of rxperts find it short-sighted and 
harmful in the long-run. Studies have shown thai when a great 
deal of emphasis is placed on tests, teachers will cithei each to 
(he test or leach testing (Stedman, 1985). further, teac. < may 
begin to emphasi/e only the hasic skills found on the standard- 
ized tests, giving less attention to other educational goals- 
acquiring higher-level thinking skills, learning to make deci- 
sions, dev eloping self esteem, etc, (Stedman, 1985). 

Principals 

A principal, as the instructional and managerial leader of the 
school, is considered essential to the creation and maintenance 
of an effective school atmosphere. Here are a few effective prin- 
cipal characteristics; 

High iixpectations: lor many of the same reasons that 
teacher expectations are paramount to student performance, a 
principal's belief in students* ability is also crucial. Further, the 
principal can espouse high expectations throughout the school 
and help teachers appreciate their potential impact on the per- 
formance of many students. 

Fffeclive principals recruit outstanding teachers who want to 
assist in helping achieve the goals o f the school, demand more 
from them, and hold them accountable for the progress of their 
students, Because effective principals believe that all students 
can learn, they w ill not allow students to be labeled unteachable. 

Strung Inst national Leadership: Edmonds (1979) found that 
effective schools have a clear instructional focus and a clearly 
slated mission that embraces instruction, teaching, and learning. 
These are derived from principals knowledgeable about effec- 
tive instruction and involved in curriculum development and 
teacher supcrv Won. Principals should also monitor and 
ev aluate teachers' performance on an on-going basis by sitt ing in 
on classes, 

Creuting a Positive Schtml c limate: A principal can also 
make a school more effective by developing and maintaining an 
orderly school atmosphere, and ensuring that creating order 
doesn't displace academic achievement as most important 
(Clark, Lotto, & Astuto, 1984), or limit time-on-task 
(Rosenholl/, 1985). Principals can further buffer teachers by 
prov iding adequate materials, and not overburdening them with 
nonacademic activ ities xuc^ as paperwork, lunchroom monitor- 
ing, and watching children in the playground. 

Another technique to help principals create a positive school 
environment is school-based planning, i.e.. a joint division 
making process. By emphasizing collaboration in making 
changes within the school so everyone will understand the 
reasons behind decisions, and encouraging feedback from 
teachers as well as other staff members— cafeteria workers, 
custodians, etc.. a principal will generate a feeling of joint 
ownership in the school. Students, detecting this sense of com- 
mon purpose among the adults in the building, will want to 
^ fb<^>me a part of it also. 
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The body of effective schools research that examines parent involvement — helping 
children before they arrive and after they leave school— is the newest and least well-defined. 
Education researchers who have studied parent involvement agree that, especially in low- 
income situations, the responsibility of developing a strong school-home bond rests upon 
the principal and teachers (Epstein, 1987). While not "kiting the school off the hook," it 
emphasizes the importance of the parental role. 

Bloom 0984, p. 10-1 1) points to several environment factors that play a leading role in 
students* achievement or failure: 

• wort habits and daily schedule of the family; 

• available parental guidance, support, and assistance for a child's school- and homework; 

• intellectual stimulation; 

• langauge development; and 

• parents' a- ademic aspirations and expectations for their children. 

Of these, parental expectation is tie most crucial and the easies! to adjust (Mann, 1984). 
As with the teacher and principal expectation research, the most recent effective schools 
findings emphasize the necessity of parental encouragement and support throughout a 
child's school years. The research also suggests that the best way to improve home support 
for learning begins with a dialogue between the school and the home (Bloom, 1984), 

Many educators advocate home visits by teachers and daily open school visitation for 
parents. Also essential is communication through frequent phone calls, progress reports, 
and newsletters to inform parents of students' obligations. Bringing parents into the schools 
as volunteers, or providing school-based programs for parent education, are highly recom- 
mended methods of helping parents help their children. 

In too many instances schools do not assist parents in becoming involved in their 
children's education, and may even consider them part of the problem of low student 
achievement. But an effective school of the late 1980s and 1990s needs to communicate to 
parents what they are expected to do to support their child's efforts, and to identify a variety 
of ways in which parents can reinforce the school program. 

Application of Techniques 

Some education researchers warn against the premature application of the effective 
schools techniques into schools whose populations differ from those where the techniques 
were proven to be effective. For example, findings indicate that schools serving students of 
economically deprived backgrounds are forced to focus on very limited set of learning 
objectives in order to achieve a high level instructional effectiveness (Hallinger & Murphy, 
1986), In such a situation, the term "mastery learning" might mean mastering small quan- 
tities of basic information and missing broad concepts of knowledge. 

The effective schools techniques may not be transferable from the elementary schools, 
where most of it was formulated and tested, to the junior and senior high schools. Basic- 
structural differences (a more diverse curriculum and less time spent with one teacher in the 
higher grades) coupled with the age difference (older children are less easily influenced and 
more set in their ways of thinking and attitudes toward school) may prevent the same tech- 
niques from working equally well in both environments (Rosenholt/, 1985), 

Hence, an all-inclusive answer to the question of what makes an effective school simply 
does not exist. The literature, however, identifies a useful list of characteristics that, when 
tailored to the specific needs and characteristics of each school, will, at the very least, help 
educators and students create an effective school 

—Amy Stuart Wells 
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Tteacfaim the Ahmed Migrant flliMi 



Research co^jctcd by ESCAPE (Eastern Stream Child Abuse 
Prevention and Education) from 1982-85 clearly Identified 
migrant children as a population at a high risk of being 
maltreated. It is inoperative, therefore, that migrant 
teachers inderstand the dynamics of maltreatment and «ii*t 
they as individuate can do to prevent it* 

tfiat are the causes of child atame in migrant families? 

The life of migrant faailies is a stressful one** 
characterized by nicer tain employment conditions, 
geographic and social isolation, poor living conditions, 
poverty, and mobility. The frequent moves often prevent 
families from establishing coaauiity ties, availing 
themselves of si^sport services that might lessen stress, 
and building personal relationships that could alleviate 
the social isolation. The stresses of poverty have a 
psychological effect on the family as mm fai rs struggle to 
provide food, shelter, clothing, medical care, and 
appropriate child care. All too frequently the end result 
of these teaptestuous forces on the family is maltreatment. 

tfiat are the migrant teachers 1 roles in deslins sitti afeme7 

Child abuse is a complex problem and its prevention 
requires action on many fronts. School personnel do spend 
many hours a day with children and cm thus be leaders in 
prevention. There are many roles for the teacher to play in 
coping with child abuse in the classroom. None of these 
roles is wf ami liar to the teacher, especially to *he 
migrant educator who traditionally teaches the ahole child 
and his/her family. 

. Observer: Be aware of the physical signs, of abuse and 
neglect: maltreatment, behavioral changes, and changes 
in relationships with peers. Sometimes it is difficult 
to determine tiiat is different or out of place. Just 
reromenter-Hf it doesn't seem right, it usually isn't. 



- Noma Visitors Working closely with the family has 
always been an Integral part of migrant education. 
Knowledge of the child's home environment is invaluable 
in assessing the child's educational needs. 
Additionally, this understanding Mill help you put what 
you observe and hew in the proper persepctive. 
Changes in the home may easily explain changes in the 
child's behavior. Should an abusive or neglectful 
situation be indicated, the background you have on the 
family can be useful in determining sifportive 
services, avenues of costmiiication, and possible 
causes. 

* Importers Tour observations of the child and/or the 
home environment may lead you to suspect child 
maltreatment. In most states, teachers and other school 
personnel are mandated reporters. If so, you should 
follow the policy of your school district and the 
procedures of your state in reporting your suspicions. 
If you are not familiar with your state law, obtain a 
copy and read it without delay. Reenter that by 
reporting you we taking the first step in rebuilding a 
family and ending a child's suffering. 

Often the migrant family will move before an 
investigation can be completed or services provided. This 
is indeed frustrating but you can keep attention focused on 
the child's needs by recording the symptoms you observed on 
the child's Migrant Student Record Transfer System form. 
States have different policies for recording this 
information. Consult your NSRTS office for the appropriate 
procedures to follow. Some state Child Protective Services 
agencies have interstate corsets which allow forwarding of 
maltreatment caae information to the state to which the 
child has moved. Personnel in the new state will continue 
investigating and, if possible, continue any services that 
have been accepted by the fesily. Contact your Social 
Service Agency for further information. 
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Listener: listen to what children are saying. They may 
speak directly to you or they may tell a friend that 
there is something wrong in their lives. They may also 
speak throu^i play, their writing, or their reaction to 
books they have read. 



Anyone, including an abused child, can report a case of 
maltreatment by calling the free 24-hour nutter found in 
the white pages of the phone book. Some states have a toll 
free hot line. 
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. Advocate: The child protective system will provide 
services for tht faml ly if maltreatment it indicated* 
Often the services given to the child victim ere limitad 
and other resources est be located. The educational 
system has a ruber of resources which help the child, 
Including counsel ins and remediation. Consider referring 
the child to the Coast t tee on Special Education, 
Maltreated children are children with apecial needs. 

If a child** needs exceed the school's resources, 
perhaps there ere appropriate community services 
svsilable. Try to build e network of stjaport egencies and 
personnel so thet the responsibility can be shared. 

. Teacher: There is s greet need to teech ell children 
the dynamics of child m I treatment. Ensuring their 
safety fa a prime concern. However, children are being 
b oefeer d e d with much information and educators mist be 
sure that yowgsters understand what this information 
means. Seme children msy be unnecessarily alarmed and 
others may be fearful to disclose maltreatment. 

■on should a teacher deal with disclosure? 

Children are learning about child abuse and neglect from 
many sources: television programs, news stories, and school 
progress. An important message fa getting through: "If it 
happens to you, tell someone! Don't keep ft e secret." 

Some day a child may come to you and disclose that s/he 
has been or is presently being maltreated. Perhaps it will 
happen because of msteriel you present in the classroom, or 
perhaps it will aiiply be sn expression of the trust that 
the child haa in you. Sharing thfa secret is a sign that 
you sre viewed as very special to this child and it is 
crucial that you react in a wey tht t will provide comfort 
to the child and will result in assistance to the child and 
family. While your initial reaction may be one of rage, 
revulsion, even physical illness, you must convey a sense 
of comfort and security to the child. The msmer of your 
reaction fa of crucial importance to the child's self- 
esteem end can bolster his/her courage to face the 
aftermath of this revelation. 

Listening to a child's disclosure is never easy, but if 
you understand how to cope with the informstion in e msmer 
which will bring about a significant positive change in 
this child* s life, it mey be e bit easier, outlined below 
sre some suggestions for how to proceed tfien e child 
discloses to you. Every situstion is different, and you 
should always take into consideration your knowledge of 
this psrticulsr child. And remeufcer, you needn't deal with 
thia alone. You can always find someone to help you deal 
with your own reactions to this very emotional situation. 



to thfa: 

. Be Calm. Try to control your om feelings end listen 
carefully to what the child is saying. Showing your 
rage or discomfort may make the child feel thet s/he 
has done smoothing wrong. 

. Find a cpriet, private piece to talk. Keep in mind that 
the student msy be hurt, in pain, fearful, or 
apprehensive. S/he should be mode as comfortable as 
possible. If you sre uncomfortable dfacussing this 
subject, help to arrange for the student to talk with 
someone else, s/he knows and trusts. Follow-tp to make 

sure that someone is providing the help thet is 

— -t^^ 
neeosa. 

. Believe the chf Id. Victims rarely lie, especially 
about child abuse. The child mey have tried to tell 
others who wouldn't listen and now is in special need 
of your trust. Convey to the student that you believe 
higher and will try to help. If you doubt the child, 
a/he mey stop talking about the problem. 

. Stream that it ia not the child 'a fault. Children 
often believe thet they ere to blame for the 
ma I treatment. Frequently, the perpetrator telle them 
that they ere et feult and that it wouldn't have 
happened if they had behaved differently. Reassure the 
child that a/he ia not at feult; however, be careful 
not to make negative statements about parents or other 
perpetrators. Maltreated children have anfcfvalent 
feelings about abusive parents or relatives and may 
even feel protective. 

. teapact the child 1 a privacy. Let the student know 
that you will respect his/her confidence (that is, you 
won't tell other teachers or students about the 
abuse). Explain that you are required to report the 
abuse to the proper authorities. 

. Be eqpportive. Assure the child thet s/he is doing the 
right thing by disclosing this information. A child 
rtodivulges such painful facta is putting hintf herself 
et greet risk. Word your questions in a non judgmental , 
open-ended way. let the student tell you the story in 
tftatever manner ia most comfortable. S/he haa given 
away whet little control a/he haa of thfa situation and 
entrusted you to help. Always be eccepting of what the 
child tells you and how a/he tells it. 

m Be truthful* These children need to learn to trust 
adults again. Never make promises that you cannot keep. 
Tell the child that you are required to tell the 
author itiea uhoee job it ia to protect children and 
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help thefr parents. Explain as ouch as you know about rtat 
action will be taken and what it likely to happen. Assure 
the student of your support and assistance throughout the 
process, and foil on throuji on the assurance. 

. Itte m report imm dfatmly. Don't wait ifittl the end of 
the day or the week to report the case. It is imperative 
that you notify the proper authorities i mediately for 
the sake of the child and to fulfill your legal 
responsibilities. 

. Be m advocate. The child will continue to need your 
support even after a report has been made and the child 
protection authorities are handling the case. If the 
child remins in the school do your best to quell ruaors 
and gossip. Provide a shoulder for the chi Id to lean on. 
Listen to what the child has to say. You way need to 
advocate for school or camunity sponsored programs such 
as counseling, remediation, or support groups so that 
the child receives professional help. 

Don't do this: 

. Allow the student to feel "in trouble" or "at fault" for 
the abuse. 

. Criticise the student's choice of words or language. 

. Try to be m investigator or press for answers that the 
student is not comfortable providing. 

. Try to be a therapist. You can be a sympathetic 
listener and a great stpport to the child, but recognize 
your limitations in dealing with this complex, 
emotionally- charged situation. 

. Display shock, anger, digust, or disapproval of the 
parents, the student, or the situation. You may feel 
these things, but it is unlikely to be helpful to the 
student to share these feelings with him/her. Most 
children, even abused children, love their parents and 
feel strong loyalty to them, 

. Tell the student what s/he is feeling. Talk with the 
student about how "some people" might feel in a given 
situation. This leaves higher free to agree or to 
express different feelings. Without question, listening 
to a child describe maltreatment can be a painful and 
difficult exoerience. Seek the svjjport and expertise of 
school and conwunity resources to help you deal with the 
needs of the child and with your own anguish. 



What la a taadwr to 4* 

Aa a teacher you are entrusted with a real treasure- -a 
child's spirit. It can grow and flourish or it can be 
crushed. For the abused child, the school may be the 
only avenue of escape, a place where s/he can feel safe. 
Your classroom can support the child's needs if you: 

. Pfnte an accepting environment in your classroom. 

. Be warm and loving. 

• Create an individualized program for the maltreated 
child. 

. Givo the maltreated child additional attention wherever 
possible. 

. Create classroom activities that focus on the issue of 
child abuse. 



Cot you mate a difference? 

You bee me a teacher because you genuinely enjoy 
children and want to be a positive force in their lives. By 
fulfilling the roles described above, you have the 
opportunity to make e affrtif lean* difference in the lives 
of children. You could be the person to give them the 
information that prevents an incident of maltreatment or 
which encourages them to tell someone about it and stop the 
pain, 

RESOURCES FOR TEAOBS 

Educating others is always a learning process for the 
teacher as well. Listed below are some resources to prepare 
you to deal with the topic of child dbuse in your 
classroom. 

1. Behanan, W. t Koblinsky, S. CHILD SEXUAL ABUSE; THE 
EDUCATORS ROLE IN PREVENTION, DETECTION AND 
INTERVENTION. YoiDQ Children, 1984. 

2. BroedUjrst, Dirc. EDUCATORS, SCHOOLS AND CHILD ABUSE. 
Chicago: National Committee for Prevention of Child 
Abuse, 1966. 

3. CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT: WHAT THE EDUCATOR SEES, (20 
minute film strip and audtocassette. ) Order from; 
National Archive Trust Find (NAC) National Audio-Visual 
Center, Attention: Order Sectic*vPO, Washington, D.C. 
$15. 
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4. Dormer,, R. (Ed.) PREVENTING CHILD ABUSE IN THE 
HARVEST: A HANDBOOK FOR MIGRANT EDUCATORS. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
ESCAPE, Family Llf* Development Center, Cornell 
University, 1985. ED 265 982. 

5. Hitttemsn, Mergo. WHAT'S A KID TO DO ABOUT CHILD 
ABUSE? Ithaca, N.Y.: Family Life Develop*»nt Center, 
Cornell University. 

6. I STILL CAN'T SAY IT. (24 Minute docuMnUry •bowing • 
■ult {faceted prevention program crested by e local 
school district.) Order frost: Medio Services 
Distribution Center, 7 Research Park, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. Available on 3/4", 1/2", 
and Bete Video f onsets, cost: BH.OO/Rsntsl $70/Purcbsse 
1/2** Video Cassette SlOO/Pur chase 3/4" or Beta. 

7. Toner, C. C. CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT: A TEACHER'S 
HANDBOOK FOR DETECTION, REPORTING AND CLASSROOM 
MANAGEMENT. Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1984. 

8. Volpe, l.j Breton, M.; and Mir ton, J. (Eos.) THE 
MALTREATMENT OF THE SCHOOL AGED CHILD. Boston: Lexington 
Books, D.C. Health t Co. 1960. 

Preps red by: 
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Tut oriel Outreach Program 
Stste University College 
Oneente, NY 13820 
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Introduction 

Many at-risk children manifest behaviors that are both a 
cause and result of their lack of success in school and 
possible subsequent dropping out Two such behavior 
patterns that can sabotage the future of students are 
discussed below, 

Drug and Alcohol Abuse 

It is important to note that "use" and "abuse" of drugs 
and alcohol cannot always be viewed as synonymous 
(Donovan & Jessor, 1985). Use may precede, but may not 
necessarily lead to, abuse. Determining quantity or even 
frequency of use alone cannot adequately measure this 
distinction. More useful criteria may include age of onset, 
physiological responses, levels of dependence, attitudes 
about substance use, and its effects on other areas of 
functioning (Newcomb &, Bemta, 1989). Substance use 
and abuse may have different etiologies and may require 
different prevention strategies (Hawkins, Lishner, Catalano, 
& Howard, 1986). Further, they often occur along with 
other problem behaviors that should also be targeted for 
attention. 

Some predictors of drug and alcohol experimentation, 
use, and abuse are examined below. 

Family Factors. Parental drug use is correlated with 
initiation of use of many substances as is parental use of 
alcohol and other legal drugs. The role of environmental 
and genetic influences on substance use is difficult to 
assess, although it is probable that genetic factors contribute 
more to abuse than to use of drugs (Newcomb & Bender, 
1989). Family risk factors include parental absence, 
inconsistent discipline, hypocritical morality, poor 
communication, parental conflicts, and family breakup. 
Howt /er, Newcomb & Bender (1988) found that family 
disruption per se may not directly lead to drug use; rather, 
family problems may lead to disenchantment with 
traditional values and the development of deviant attitudes, 
which may in turn lay the foundation for substance use. 

Early Antisocial Behavior. Jessor and Jessor (1978) 
explained drug use as one outcome of "proneness to 
problem behavior" and as part of a larger syndrome of 
deviance in which a wide range of "problem behavior 1 ' 
shared common precipitants. 

School Factors. A range of school problems— reflected 
in failure, poor performance, truancy, placement in a 
special class, early dropping out, and a lack of commitment 
to education — have been viewed as common antecedents to 
initiation, use, and abuse of drugs (Jessor & Jessor, 1978). 

However, school problems themselves may not lead to 
drug use; rather, social factors which lead to poor school 
performance may be linked to drag involvement 



Peer Factors. Association with drug-using peers is 
perhaps die most strongly supported predictor of adolescent 
substance use (Hawkins et al., 1986). Newcomb & Bender 
(1989) suggest that modeling drug use, providing 
substances, and encouraging use are the salient components 
of peer influence. Other researchers have suggested that 
the influence of parents and peers is varied and situational. 

Attitudes, Beliefs, and Personality Traits. Attitudes, 
beliefs, and personality traits most closely linked with 
substance use include attenuated attachment to parents, lack 
of commitment to education, low religiosity, and alienation 
from dominant societal norms and values (Hawkins et al., 
1986). 

Substance Use as a Response to Stress. Newcomb & 
Harlow (1986) studied substance abuse in adolescents as a 
response to a perceived loss of control, a sense of 
meaninglessness, and a lack of direction in life. Teenagers 
may use drugs as a means of temporarily alleviating 
discomfort connected to life events which they perceive as 
being out of their control, and can be seen as contributing 
significantly to an understanding of the higher incidence of 
drug use among low SES teenagers and those from 
disrupted families (Newcomb & Bender, 1989). 

Teenage Pregnancy 

Teen pregnancy has become a national epidemic, in part 
because more and more teenagers who give birth decide to 
keep and raise their children. There is a great cost to 
individuals, families, and society when children have 
children of their own. 

In the United States today about 12 million teenagers are 
sexually active. The average age of initiating sexual 
activity is 16 years (Black and DeBlassie, 1985), although 
in some cities, such as New York, the average age of first 
intercourse is 11.6 years for black youth, 14.5 for white 
youth and 12.8 for Hispanic youths (Finkel & Finkel, 
1983). 

In actual numbers, more white than minority teenagers 
become pregnant, but disadvantaged minority youth account 
for a disproportionate number of teen pregnancies and 
births in the United States. While 27 percent of the 
teenage population is composed of minorities, they account 
for 40 percent of adolescent pregnancies and births 
(Edelman, 1988). Disadvantaged youth are three to four 
times more likely to give birth out of wedlock than are 
more advantaged teens (Robinson, 1988). 

Expectations for the Future. Teenagers who see options 
in their future are more likely to nVI.-.y egnancy and 
childbirth than those who lank tap? 

Poor Academic Achievemni. fh>te l- a strong 
association between poor school achttvemem and 
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pregnancy, and poor academic ability may influence the 
onset of sexual activity and early parenthood (Children's 
Defense Fund, 1986). A study conducted by Northeastern 
University revealed that females 16 years of age or older 
with poor baste skills are 2.5 times more likely to be 
mothers than their peers with average basic skills. Males 
with poor academic skills who were 16 years and older 
were three times more likely to be lathers than their peers 
with average academic skills. High educational aspirations, 
better than average grades, internal locus of control, and 
high SES are positively related to contraceptive use. 

Ignorance About Reproduction. Misunderstanding, false 
assumptions, and ignorance surrounding reproduction play a 
large role in teen pregnancy. The belief that pregnancy 
can't result from the initial act of intercourse is particularly 
widespread. 

Family Influences. Teen pregnancy is associated with 
low parent education (Shah, Zclnik, & Katner, 1975). Girls 
who get pregnant often have mothers who gave birth in 
their teens. Parents of teen mothers and fathers are often 
considered by their terns to have "permissive attitudes" 
regarding premarital sex ami pregnancy (Robinson, 1988). 
There are also cultural differences in the value placed on 
having children. Thompson (1980) found that among 300 
adolescents (ISO white and 150 black), blacks expressed 
stronger beliefs than whites that children promote greater 
personal security, marital success, and approval of others. 

Consequences of Teenage Childbearfng 

Health. Girls under 16 are five times more likely to die 
during or immediately after pregnancy than women 20 to 
24. Their infants have a higher incidence of toxemia, 
anemia, nutritional deficiencies, low birth weight, and 
retardation than infants of older women (Black & 
DeBlassie, 1983). 

Education. More than one fifth of all girls who drop 
out of school do so because they are pregnant. No more 
than 50 percent of teenage parents eventually graduate from 
high school. 

Employment. Teen parents are also more likely to have 
difficulties getting appropriately paying jobs. More than 
one half of the money invested in Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children goes to families with a mother who 
first gave birth when she was a teenager (Black & 
DeBlassie, 1985). 

Conclusion 

Recently, public attention has been focused on the need 
to teach disadvantaged children more successfully. 
However, it is also necessary for schools — and for families, 
and society in general — to help these children refrain from 



engaging in problem behaviors, both those discussed above 
ami the other destructive activities. Such intervention, 
difficult and controversial though it is, can be the crucial 
first step in an education reform program tint truly meets 
the needs of at-risk students. 

— Janine Bempechat, Helena Y. Stauber, ami Niobe Way 
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Teenage Suicide: 
Identification, intervention and Prevention 



The teenage suicide rate has risen to crisis proportions over the 
past 20 years, Between 1957 and 1975, the rate of suicide 
among 15 to 24 year olds tripled; among Native American 
adolescents, the suicide rate increased 1000% {Teenagers in 
Crisis, 1983). ft is estimated that 5,000 to 6,000 teen a ge rs toil 
themselves each year, and at feast ten times that many attempt 
to do so Because many suicide attempts go unreported or are 
reported as accidents, the estimated number may be as high as 
500,000 per year. White females attempt suicide more often 
than mates, at a rate of 4:1 , mates "succeed" mora often, at the 
same rate [Suicide Among School Age Youth, 1984). 

The Context of Suicide: A Stressful Environment 

How do researchers interpret this phenomenon? The rising 
rate has been explained as a reaction to the stress inherent in 
adolescence compounded by increasing stress in the environ- 
ment. Adolescence is a time when ordinary levels of stress ere 
heightened by physical, psychological, emotional, and social 
changes. Adolescents suffer a feeling of toss for the childhood 
they must leave behind, and undergo an arduous period of 
adjustment to their new adult Identity. In single- parent famil- 
ies, this adjustment may be even more difficult. Yet society 
alienates adolescents from their new identity by not allowing 
them the rights and responsibilities of adulthood. They are 
no longer children, but they are not accorded the adult 
privileges of expressing their sexuality or holding a place in the 
workforce. 

Our achievement-oriented, highly competitive society puts 
pressure on teens to succeed, often forcing them to set un- 
realistrcalfy high .ersonal expectations. There is increased 
pressure to stay in school, where success is narrowly defined 
and difficult to achieve. In an affluent society which empha- 
sizes immediate rewards, adolescents are not taught to be 
tolerant of frustration. Blurred gender rotes can also be con- 
fusing and frustrating for teens (Rosenkrantz, 1 978). 

Some researchers attribute teenage suicide to the weakening 
of the family unit. They argue that economic and political 
institutions have penetrated it, reducing it to a consumer unit 
no longer able to function as a support system, and no longer 
ab'e to supply family members with a sense of stability and 
rootbdness {Suicide and Attempted Suicide, 1974). Aware- 
ness of the existing state of the world, now threatened by 
sophisticated methods of destruction, can cause depression 
which contributes to the adolescent's sense of frustration, 
helplessness and hopelessness (Smith, 1979). Faced with 
these feelings and lacking coping mechanisms, adolescents 
can become overwhelmed and turn to escapist measures 
such as drugs, withdrawal and ultimately suicide. 

Identification: Suicide as Part of a Process 

Contrary to popular belief, suicide is not an impulsive act but 
the result of a three-step process: a previous history of 
problems is compounded by problems associated with 



adolescence; finally, a precipitating event, often a death or 
the end of a meaningful relationship, triggers the suicide 
(McBrien, 1983), Long-term problems can include: losing a 
parent or close relative at a young age; coming from a family of 
divorce, or erne in which there is much discoid; being a victim 
of domestic violence or child abuse; or living with an alcoholic 
in the family. Hyperactivity or undiagnosed teaming disabili- 
ties also pose serious long-term problems for adolescents. 
These problems can create further difficulties for the adoles- 
cent, causing social isolation and withdrawal, poor school 
performance and attendance, and repeated suicide attempts. 
The precipitating event which triggers a suicide attempt is 
usually a family crisis, a significant personal loss, or an upset 
to self-esteem (such as failing a course, losing one's place on 
a sports team or being fired from a part-time job). The an- 
niversary of a loss can also evoke a powerful desire to commit 
suicide (Frederick, 1976), 

Warning Signs 

Many behavioral and verbal clues — some subtle, others 
more obvious — can alert the informed parent, teacher, coun- 
selor or friend to an adolescent's suicidal intentions. A teen at 
risk of committing suicide is experiencing deep depression, 
which may be indicated by loss of weight, appetite or interest 
in personal appearance; a change in sleeping pattern; fatigue; 
and feelings of hopelessness and low self-esteem. Sudden 
behavioral changes may occur; the youth may become disrup- 
tive, violent, or hostile toward family and friends; or unexplain- 
ably moody, suspicious, anxious, or selfish. He or she may 
spend a great deal of time daydreaming, fantasizing, or imag- 
ining ills, in extreme cases experiencing memory lapses or 
hallucinations. 

Some signals should come through loud and clear; the teen- 
ager may express a desire to die, threaten to commit suicide, 
or inform friends of a plan. Self-abusive acts such as cutting off 
hair and self-inflicting cigarette bums are obvious suicidal 
gestures. The teen may develop a preoccupation with death 
and dying, make arrangements to give away prized posses- 
sions, withdraw from therapeutic help, or rapidly lose interest 
in once-valued activities and objects. 

Intervention: Providing Psychological "First Aid M 
Most youths who attempt suicide don't really want to die; they 
are crying out for help. There seems to be universal agree- 
ment on the manner in which to counsel suicidal teens: 

1. to non-judgmental. 

2. Treat the youth s problems seriously, and take all threats 
seriously. 

3. Do not try to talk the person out of it. 

4. Ask direct questions, such as. Have you been thinking of 
kilting yourself?" Eton 1 ! be afraid that you will be suggesting 
something the adolescent has not yet considered; usually 
your mentioning the topic is a relief. 
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5. Communicate your concern and support. 

6. Offer yourself as a caring listener until professional help 
can be arranged. 

7. Try to evaluate the seriousness of the risk, in order to make 
the appropriate referral to a health care professional, coun- 
selor, or concerned teacher. 

8. Do not swear to secrecy. Contact someone who can help 
the adolescent if he or she will not do it personally. 

9. Do not leave the person alone if you feel the threat is 
immediate. 

In a counseling situation, a contract can be an effective pre- 
vention technique. The adolescent signs a card which states 
ftat he or she agrees not to take the final step of suicide while 
interacting with the counselor (Ray, 1983). 
Once past the crisis, follow-up is crucial, because most 
suicides occur within three months of the beginning of im- 
provement, when the youth has the energy to carry (Hit plans 
conceived earlier. Regularly scheduled supportive counseling 
should be provided to teach the youth coping mechanisms 
for managing stress accompanying a Me crisis, as wet! as 
day-to-day stress. 

Prevention 

Community memt~rs, mental health professionals, school 
personnel, peers, and parents can play major rotes in the 
prevention of teenage suicide. Programs that build adoles- 
cents* self-esteem and inspire a sense of inclusion in rather 
man alienation from society have been found to be particularly 
effective. Churches and other religious communities can 
sponsor suicide prevention programs, and engage youth in 
the planning and Implementation of programs for aiding the 
elderly, working in day care ranters, training peer counselors, 
and improving the environment. Libraries can sponsor similar 
programs which teens can develop, manage, ami supervise 
themselves Afterschool programs can be established in com- 
munity centers to provide organized outings for cultural 
enrichment, computer training, tutoring, Job counseling, 
sexuality counseling, crisis intervention, and/or health care. 
When staffed by people who care, these centers have the 
potential to become solid support networks for teenagers. 
Mental health personnel can educate students, counselors, 
teachers, and others, such as nurses and religious youth 
group leaders, in suicide identification and prevention. They 
can lead crisis intervention workshops for counselors and 
teachers and train peer counselors in middle and high 
schools. They can establish suicide cists centers with tele- 
phone hotlines, support groups, outreach teams to facilitate 
grief groups for families and in schools, and research facilities 
for further study. 

School counselors can act as liaisons between the community 
and the school, between mental health professionals and 
teachers, aod between suicidal teens and parents. They 
can also: 

• Alert school officials to the seriousness of the issue. 

• Sponsor staff development workshops to alert teachers to 
potential suicide risks. 

• Present educational films to the school population. 

• Offer stress management workshops to teens. 

• Train peer counselors. 

• Establish support groups for teens. 

• Staff drop-in centers, providing a counseling atmosphere of 
support and acceptance. 

• Construct a referral network of psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and social workers to contact in case of emergency. 

• Arrange remedial reading courses to alleviate feelings of 
frustration and tow self-esteem in adolescents with reading 
problems. 

• Advocate that the school offer a wide variety of extra* 
curricufar activities to youth. 

• Encourage more personalized teacher-student rela- 
tionships. 



Teachers play an especially important part in prevention, be- 
cause they spend so much time with their students. Along with 
holding parent-teacher meetings to discuss teenage suicide 
prevention, teachers can form referral networks with mental 
health professionals. They ran increase student awareness 
by introducing the topic in health classes. Students should 
learn how to identify those at risk of suicide, how to intervene 
with good listening and communication skills, and where to 
turn for help. 

Peers are crucial to suicide prevention, According to me 
survey, 93% of the students reported that they would turn to a 
friend before a teacher, parent or spiritual guide in a time of 
crisis {Teenagers m Crisis, 1983), Peers can form student 
support groups and, once educated themselves, can train 
others to be peer counselors. 

Finally, parents need to be as open and as attentive as pos- 
sible to their adolescent children's difficulties, lire most effec- 
tive suicide prevention technique parents can exercise is to 
maintain open lines of communication with their children. 
Sometimes teens hide their problems, not wanting to burden 
the people they love, tt is extremely important to assure teens 
that they can share their troubles, and gain support in the 
process. Parents are encouraged to talk about suicide with 
their children, and to educate themselves by forming study 
groups with other parents, or by attending parent-teacher or 
parent-counselor education sessions. Once trained, parents 
can help to staff a crisis hotline in their community. Parents 
also need to be involved in the counseling process if a teen 
has suicidal tendencies. These activities may both alleviate 
parents' fears of the unknown, and assure teenagers that their 
parents care 

K is possible, through the coordinated actions of parents, 
peers, school personnel, and the community at large, to re- 
verse the growing trend of teenage suicide. Counselors can 
make the difference, by providing the leadership and motiva- 
tion to guide the efforts of youngsters and adults. 
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Understanding and Managing Stress 
in the Academic World 



Stress is a . ecessary and an unavoidable concomitant of 
daily living— necessary because without some stress we 
would be list ess and apathetic creatures, and unavoidable 
because it rilates to any external event, be it pleasurable 
or anxiety-producing. Severe stress has been correlated 
with coronary disease, respiratory problems, backaches, 
high blood pressure, and other psychosomatic illnesses, to 
the extent that for most people stress is a loaded term that 
connotes unhealthy or harmful conditions, i.e., a dis-ease 
or it! less. In truth, however, stress can als" motivate and 
invigorate and enable people to achieve far more than they 
thought themselves capable of doing. 

Generalizations Regarding Stress 

• Stress is connected with life changes, personal and/or 
work-related; and too many changes at one time, 
either positive or negative, can overload an 
individual's capacity to adapt successfully ami result in 
illness of one sort or another. 

What may be distressful to one person may be 
excitingly challenging (positively stressful) to another. 
The same event can be distressful at one time and 
stimulating or non-stressful at another. 

* Whether an event causes distress depends upon the 
individual's perception of the situation. 

How a person responds to stress depends upon the 
environment, the magnitude of the stressor, what has 
gone before, the person's self-perceived ability to 
handle the stressor, the person's physical condition, 
and just plain habit, 

Stress can be self-imposed — e.g„ setting too high 
standards or having unrealistic expectations regarding 
one's abilities; or situational— e.g., time constraints, 
lack of resources, threats to emotional or physical 
well-being, challenges beyond one's ability to 
respond, conflicts between one's personal values and 
the values of others. 

Type A personalities (people who exhibit a high 
degree of such traits as self-control, impatience, 
competitiveness, tenseness, inability to relax, 
orientation to achievement, and denial of failure) 
appear to be more prone to stressful reactions than 
those who are able to relax without guilt, who move 
and talk more slowly, who are content to do one thing 
at a time, and who generally take themselves less 
seriously than their counterparts. 

In general, then, most stressors are in themselves neutral 
and do not necessarily produce distressful reactions. 
Adverse physical and emotional consequences are usually 



the result of the way an individual perceives particular 
events or conditions. 

Faculty/Counselor Distress 

In 1983, a major national study {Gmelch, Wilke, & Lovnch) 
revealed the existence of a fairly diffuse problem of stress 
in university settings as opposed to more discipline- 
specific problems. Of the three functions peK ..ied by 
most faculty in higher education— leaching, research, and 
service activities— teaching was designated as the most 
stressful. The ten most troublesome areas for faculty, 
those that caused the most stress, appeared to be the 
following: imposing excessively high self-expectations, 
securing financial support for research; having insufficient 
time to keep abreast with current events in the field; 
receiving low pay for work done; striving for publication of 
individual research; feeling continually overloaded with 
work; interference of job demands with personal activities; 
lack of progress in the individual's career; interruptions 
from telephone and drop-in visitors; and meetings. The 
majority of these ten top stressors, it will be noted, relate 
directly to time and/or resource complaints. 

Burnout is a distinctive kind of job-related stress that 
inhibits the person's capacity to function effectively 
because the body's resources for resisting stress have 
become exhausted. Research indicates that individuals 
engaged in the helping professions or human services are 
especially susceptible to burnout. Burnout is not just a 
temporary indisposition but an unhealthy condition that 
makes once idealistic, productive, enthusiastic workers 
detriments to their profession, their colleagues, and 
themselves. Strangely enough, burnout usually affects the 
most able individuals — those who are. the most competent 
and committed, those who feel the most strongly about the 
value of what they do and want to do their best. Academic 
institutions are now paying increased attention to burnout 
because it diminishes the effective services of the very 
best people in a given profession. 

Student Distress 

Students entering college can experience a reaction 
similar to shock as they attempt to respond to the 
multiplicity of responsibilities facing them such as 
organizing their time, handling new social interactions, 
dealing with changes in their relationships with home base, 
and adapting to life on a huge campus with large numbers 
of students. Research on student stress is fairly recent, 
stemming from not more than a decade ago, but evidence 
from several studies suggests that academic performance 
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is the most critical concern of students, especially first-year 
students, and that the problems perceived to be the most 
intense sources of stress are examinations and grades, 
financial concerns, fear of failure on specific assignments, 
and career decisions. Johnson's research (1978) revealed 
nine major categories of student stress, and his findings 
are supported by the results of several later studies. 
These categories are instruction, competition, organization 
of time, adjustment to college, administrative problems, 
social adjustment, finances, housing, and transportation. 
An analysis of the research involving student stress 
indicates that the most critical stressors have to do wfth 
the instructional process rt self— grades, examinations, and 
studying. 

Stress-Coping Strategies for Faculty and 
Counselors 

Faculty methods of coping with stress may be classified 
into two major categories: primarily preventive strategies 
and primarily combative strategies ('Stress Counseling," 
1 986). Preventive strategies include the following: 

1. Avoiding stressors through appropriate life 
adjustments— developing more nurturing relation* 
ships, finding a more suitable job, attempting to create 
a working environment and/or style that is more 
rewarding. 

2. Managing the expectations and demands 
made upon oneself — keeping tasks in perspective, 
maintaining realistic self-expectations. 

? Changing stress-Inducing ways of behaving 
and responding— recognizing unproductive 
behaviors, finding alternate ways of behaving. 

4. Augmenting personal coping resources- 
assessing personal assets, knowing perbonal 
strengths, bringing them to bear on difficult situations. 

Combative strategies include the following: 

1. Stress monitoring — being aware of stress-related 
symptoms within oneself. 

2. Marshalling personal resources — reflecting on 
past successes in dealing with strong stressors, 
focusing on the positive. 

3. Taking action to reduce the stressor— being 
assertive, confronting issues, refusing inappropriate 
requests for additional responsibilities. 

4. Developing tolerance for unavoidable stress— 

cognitively restructuring the situation, looking for 
potential positive outcomes. 

5. Lowering stress arousal— trying to avoid thinking 
about a troublesome stressor, blocking it out of one's 
consciousness. 

Faculty/Counselor Aids to Reducing Stress 
In Students 

Faculty and counselors should attempt to challenge 
students, but not so much that they lose their motivation, 
spontaneity, and initiative. The following suggestions for 
those who work with students can help minimize sources 
of student stress: 



1 . Be explicit and extremely clear on all expectations and 
responsibilities for students and communicate in such 
a way that students feel free to question and discuss. 

2* Develop a positive interactive relationship with 
students. 

3. Adopt a distinct and defensible reward structure. 

4. Allow students to have at least a modicum sense of 
control over their student roles. 

5. Treat students as individuals rather than as a 
generalized whole. 

6. Assist students to learn stress-coping strategies, 
Summary 

Faculty and counselors who are distressed will be less 
effective in what they do. The self-absorption that often 
accompanies negative stress can obstruct stimulating 
teaching and empathy listening. Tension and ill health 
can undermine job performance. Disappointment and 
frustration are inevitable occupational hazards in either 
teaching or counseling, and those who work with students 
should keep a realistic perspective toward the goals and 
limitations of what they can achieve. Most of all, faculty 
and counselors should not onfy have a thorough under- 
standing of stress but should also demonstrate the ability 
to implement appropriate practices in their own lives, thus 
modeling positive stress management for their students 
and clients. Those who help students deal effectively with 
stress are performing a service of tasting value, as healthy 
stress management is one of the most important life-long 
learning skills that an individual may acquire. 
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Understanding and Parenting Adolescents 



Living with a teenage son or daughter on a daily basis 
often makes parents feel anxious, angry, uncertain, or 
inept. Despite the occasional horror story regarding 
adolescence, the majority of teenagers in America 
navigate this phase of development quite well. 
Unfortunately, parents cannot know with certainty the 
health and strength of their adolescent until several years 
after they leave this phase (Klimek, 1987). On the one 
hand, parents may have some control over their child's 
behavior and may get their youngster to conform to their 
standards, but the child's personality may not be 
developing in op*';, ^ health. Conversely, the adolescent 
who goes again-.' * rjrain of the family, especially a 
dysfunctional famr; -r-v look ill on the outside, but may 
be coming into his/ht>« >vn health on the interior. In short, 
the process of real growth during the adolescent years 
(and in adulthood) may not be easily discernible even by 
child development experts. 

Psychological Task of Adolescence 

The task of becoming one's own person, as opposed to 
mimicking parental and societal roles, is the major job o! 
adolescence. This process, however, is not simple and in 
many respects is similar to the mourning-loss-grief phase 
seen in adults. Episodes of doubt, caution, fear, vulner- 
ability, and susceptibility to bronchial infections, colds, and 
physical aches and pains are symptoms of the depressive 
phase of adolescence. Manic phases are reflected in 
elevated mood, loudness, hyperactivity, excitability, poor 
judgment, and the desire to get away from home. 
Vacillation between these phases is necessary to 
maneuver successfully through the adolescent years 
(Klimek, 1987). To be manic all the time is to short-circuit 
the development of a sensitive, caring, responsioie, and 
real inner core. To be depressed all the time is to limit the 
positive influences and interactions of the real world. 
Furthermore, most parents, teachers, and counselors have 
every right to be concerned when a youngster appears 
chronically depressed and should seriously consider a 
referral for professional help. 

Getting Better— Getting Worse 

Because adolescence is a time tc separating from the 
direct, day-to-day influence and control of parents, it is 
also a time when youngsters minimize their dependence 
upon parents for love, support, care, direction, and 
security. Adolescence is a phase when relationships with 
peers and reality slowly replace the relationship with 
parents. In dysfunctional families, youngsters often are 
unable to chart a healthy course of separation- 
individuation because they try to get away from parental 
influence too early and become excessively peer 



dependent. Teenagers of dysfunctional families may be 
unprepared to separate-individuate also because they lack 
an adequate foundation of the self, or because parental 
dependence and neglect holds them back. Such 
youngsters seldom navigate a course of healthy 
adaptation because they essentially have had an 
unhealthy upbringing. 

Regardless of the family's health, the adolescent's pulling 
away from parental control toward self-direction and peer 
influence carries with it a delicate balance. This balance 
consists of getting better or getting worse, both 
psychologically and behavioraliy. Many parents are tco 
emotionally involved with their children or too caught up 
with their own problems to help the youngsters chart their 
way. Therefore, a checklist of inner We processes may be 
helpful in determining whether a child (or parent) is 
growing or regressing. 

Child and Parent Checklist 

A few times each year, parents are encouraged to 
evaluate their teenager and themselves for indications of 
healthy or unhealthy functioning. Parents are also 
encouraged to help their child or themselves work on one 
characteristic at a time to avoid unrealistic expectations o< 
"instant perfection." It is the direct work on oneself that 
enables parents to become more patient and empath.c 
with their child. Real growth is extremely difficult ana 
requires a great deal of consciousness, encouragement, 
and support if one is to achieve higher levels of mental 
health. If parents are also growing, they will know the 
difficulty of real growth and tend to be (ess critical, 
controlling, demanding, and rejecting, while becoming 
more sensitive, caring, and loving. 

The observable behaviors that reflect inner, psychology 
mechanisms are listed below. When parents are 
conducting the evaluation, they should see improvement*; 
in the following areas if growth is occurring 

Self -containment 
Self-knowledge 
Seif-fu } fiUment 

Capac.iy for appreciation or gratitude 
Openmindedness 
Peace of mind 
Skill acquisition or mastery 

Self-direction and capacity to plan ahtad and be 
responsible 

Conversely, if a child or parent is worsening or psycho- 
logically regressing, the following characteristics are more 
prevalent: 
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• Anger, hostility, resentment or bitterns! s 

• Depression, despair, hopelessness, or cynicism 

• Rigidity 

• Obsessions— alcohol, sex, drugs 
Envy, jealousy 

Increased self-centeredness 

Disregard for feelings of others 

Conflictual or dissatisfying interpersonal relationships 

Little or no capacity for appreciation 

Patterns of Family Development 

Familiarity with the stages of family life helps in 
determining how and why a particular family may be 
having difficulty accommodating, restructuring, and 
changing in support of the developing adolescent. When a 
family is understood as a system, change or difficulty in 
one part of the family is viewed as affecting all of the family 
members (Bowen, 1978). The midfife stage of parental 
development often coincides with tne adolescent stage of 
individual development, tyoifying how stress in one part of 
the family can affect the other part. 

Midlife Parental Development. Parents in the midlife 
reappraisal stage may focus too much energy on career 
crisis, loneliness, or anticipation of the wnpty nest. They 
may become highly resistant to changes associated with 
adolescent development, feeling that change suggests 
failure or fearing the unknowns of their child's pulling away. 
A primary source of difficulty for these parents is their own 
inadequate separation from their family of origin, as welt as 
their own unresolved adolescent issues. Parents in this 
struggle can become short-sighted and overreact to the 
periodic oppositional and negative behaviors that are 
typical of adolescence. 

If parents become rigid, defensive, and over-controlling, 
their adolescents are likely to feel imprisoned and stifled, 
and conflict is inevitable. Some adolescents in these 
instances may experience a significant diminution in self- 
development as they compromise themselves in an effort 
to save their families. They can also get caught in 
triangulate J relationships with their parents when they 
unconscb JSly assimilate parental pain, thus stabilizing the 
family by keeping the parents focused on them instead of 
their own conflicts. Adolescents in unsupportive families 
may experience excessive pressure to excel in order to 
boost their parents' self-esteem. 

Influence of Previous Generations. The root of 
numerous adolescent struggles is the inability to separate- 
individuate adequately from their families. The format fcr 
such conflict often stens from similar problems of family 
members in previous generations (Haley, 1980). When 
adolescents challenge the family's history, traditions, or 
values, family members have to develop negotiation skills 
in order to redefine family rules, roles, and relationships. 
This negotiation and redefinition serves to adjust, 
accommodate, and encourage the adolescent process of 
separation-individuation. The influence of siblings is 
important to understand, particularly when one child is 
regarded as "good and perfect." Such special-status 
youngsters often stimulate an opposite reaction among the 
other siblings which proves baffling to the parents. 



In general, adolescent problem behaviors need to be 
evaluated in light of the entire spectrum of family issues 
that may be interfering with the natural progression of 
individual development. If this is understood, appropriate 
responses can be planned and negotiated among family 
members so that a healthy resolution is achieved for 
everyone. 

Role of Adults Outside the Family 

Reliable, significant others outside the family play an 
important role in facilitating the transition from adolescence 
to adulthood. These outside adults need to understand 
individual growth and family dynamics, as well as to 
pc.sess a level of self-development that enables them to 
apply their knowledge appropriately. They also need to 
maintain a realistic view of the temporary resistance, 
allegiance, or idealization that teenagers form in response 
to adults who try to help them. Counselors need to 
anticipate and recognize the transference reactions typical 
of adolescents who are working out unresolved family 
issues in d counseling relationship. To become aware of 
family themes and patterns over generations, counselors 
can employ genograms which help adolescents objectively 
locate and identify factors influencing their self-image, 
response to life, and reactions to relationships (Hartman, 
1978). 

Summary 

To facilitate authentic adolescent growth, parents and 
other concerned adults nee^ to (1) achieve and maintain 
emotional neutrality; (2) develop the capacity for 
genuinely relating to and enjoying the uniqueness of each 
youngster; and (3) adhere to the larger developmental 
perspective. Regardless of the potential for problems 
during adolescence, the majority of teenagers who go "off 
course" usually get back on during their early or mid- 
twenties. When one scrutinizes the process of parenting 
and the process of adolescent development, it is a small 
wonder that anyone does very well. Yet professional help 
is not always the answer — to paraphrase Karen Hornev, 
one of the first psychoanalysts to study family influences, 
life itself teaches us best how to grow. 
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UNDOCUMENTED IMMIGRANTS are people who have not been 
legally admitted into the United States. Estimates of the size of 
this population vary widely, from about 3 million to 12 million 
(WiHshire Carrera, 1989a). Census data suggest, however, that of 
the millions ol undocumented immigrants in this country, 77 percent 
are from Mexico and Latin America. Approximately 20 percent come 
(in equal numbers) from Asia and Europe (WiHshire Carrera, 1989a). 

One-fifth of all undocumented immigrants are estimated to be 
children under the age of 15 (WiHshire Carrera, 1989a). Although 
undocumented children are not legal residents of the United States, 
they have the right to attend public school. Since 1982, a Supreme 
Court ruling, Ptyler v Doe, has guaranteed this right. 

This Digest reports the background of this landmark case and 
describes the difficulties that undocumented children are likely to 
face as a result of their status. Next, it considers the educational 
rights of undocumented children and the responsibilities of schools 
that serve them. Finally, it summarizes both practices to avoid and 
practices that can benefit this group of students. 

Background of the Ptyler case 

The access of undocumented children to public schools in the 
U.S. is naturally an issue in states like Texas, where many undocu- 
mented immigrants live (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1988). Before 
1982, a Texas law prevented state funds from being used for the 
education of undocumented children. Under Texas law, Local 
Education Agencies (LEAs) could deny enrollment to such students. 

In Ptyler v Doe, however, the United States Supreme Court held, 
in a five-to-four decision, that the Texas law was unconstitutional. 
The ruling was based on the equal protection provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. Of particular 
concern to the Court was the fact that children— rather than their 
parents— were involved (Uerling, 1982). The Court believed that 
denying undocumented children access to education punished chil- 
dren for their parents* behavior. Such an action, the Court noted, did 
not square with basic ideas of justice (Uerling, 1982). 

Following the P/y/er ruling, many undocumented students began 
to attend public schools in the United States (Haney, 1987). Because 
of the protections imposed by Ptyler, however, the exact size of this 
group of students is difficult to estimate. 

Undocumented children in the United States 

All students deal with stressful events as they mature. Immigrant 
students, however, face additional challenges (WiHshire Camera, 
1 989b). The most distressing may include violence (often a result of 
warfare or civil strife in children's native lands) and separation from 
family membe, s. Other stresses include adaptation to a new culture, 
the challenge of learning a new language, and, often, the insult of 



racial discrimination in thiscountry (Wiltshire Carrera, 1 989a). Many 
immigrant families have a difficult time simply making ends meet; 
many lead lives of poverty in urban areas (First, Kellogg, Carrera, 
Lewis, & Almeida, 1988: Olsen & Chen, 1987; Valdivieso (1990). 

As a subset of the immigrant population, undocumented children 
are likely to confront the most distressing experiences of a' (First et 
al., 1988). In addition to the usual experiences of growing up, and the 
unusual stress of immigration, undocumented immigrant children 
worry about deportation (Wiltshire Carrera, 1 989a). if their undocu- 
mented status is discovered, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS) has the legal authority to investigate them. Further, the 
INS may detain them— apart from their families— in federally oper- 
ated centers (First et al., 1988; Morales, 1987). 

Access: Students' righto and schools' responsibilities 

Plyler addressed the usual link between residency and the right 
to attend public school. The Court found that residency requirements 
are constitutional only if they are properly defined, uniformly applied, 
and designed to further a substantial state interest. In the case of 
undocumented children, the Court found that state residency re- 
quirements do not meet these tests. 

States can no longer use residency requirements to deny u ndocu- 
mented children access to a tuition-free public education. Under 
Ptyler, undocumented immigrant students have the same right to 
attend public schools through grade 12 as do citizens and permanent 
residents. 

School staff need to be aware and sensitive as they deal with all 
immigrant students. In particular, they must act to preserve the right 
of access, especially by guarding the confidentiality of students' 
immigration status. In fact, if an undocumented student reasonably 
perceives that an action has the intent of exposing immigration 
status, then the right of access is compromised (Wiltshire Carrera, 
1989a). 

Ptyler, moreover, requires that schools apply the right of access 
to all immigrant students. This step guards against improper distinc- 
tions between documented and undocumented children. One ex- 
ception exists. Immigrants with F-1 and M-1 visas are required by 
Congress to get the approval of the INS before they may attend 
school in the U.S. (WiHshire Carrera, 1989a). This provision, 
however, does not apply to other immigrant students, including 
undocumented immigrant children. 

What should school staff do? 

At aminimum, school staff should avo/dcertain actions. The spirit 
of the decision is that school staff should work to make access a 
meaningful benefit. Trs right of access, for example, implies that 
undocumented students also have access to appropriate special 
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programs available to other students. 

Actions schools should avoid include the following (Willshire 
Carrera, 1989b): 

• asking about a student's immigration status or requesting docu- 
mentation at any time; 

• barring access to a student on the basis of undocumented status 
or alleged undocumented status; 

• treating one student differently from others in order to determine 
residency, or on the basis of undocumented status: 

• making inquiries of a student or parent that might expose the 
undocumented status of either; and 

• requiring undocumented students or their parents to apply for 
Social Security numbers. 

The final point may need some explanation. Because undocu- 
mented students are not eligible for Social Security numbers, 
schools may not require them as a condition of enrollment. If school 
staff must distribute application forms, they should stress that com- 
pleting the forms is up to students and parents. Parents and students 
must understand that school staff will not monitor the actual filing of 
the forms. 

In general, the activities of the INS and the professional obliga- 
tions of public school staff do not intersect. Schools, for example, 
may not contact INS about any undocumented student. Officials of 
the INS should be welcomed in schools only with a valid subpoena 
or legal warrant (see Willshire Carrera, 1 989b, for more details). If a 
school should inadvertently discover an undocumented status, the 
Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act (and similar state acts) 
pertain. These laws bar the school from supplying such information 
to any organization, including the INS. 

For the most part, the above recommendations concern proce- 
dures. Meaningful benefits, however, are what the rigrt of access is 
all about. Willshire Carrera (1989a) recommends that, in responding 
to the needs of undocumented students, school staff: 

• understand the troubled nature of immigrants' daily lives; 

• understand and actively providethe right of access established by 
Plylen 

• establish a school climate that all immigrant students will find 
open and hospitable; 

• provide counseling and guidance that is respons/ve to the condi- 
tions of immigrant students' lives; 

• develop policies and practices that strengthen immigrant stu- 
dents' access to effective instruction; 

• respect immigrant communities' native languages and cultures, 
but at the same time, help immigrant students learn English well: 

• hire, train, and retain competent staff who can provide appropriate 
services to immigrant students; and 

• develop strong working relationships with immigrant families, 

Teachsrs, administrators, and other school staff should strive to 
treat undocumented students with the same respect and care they 
show for other students. Effective instruction, productive school 
climate, parent involvement, the methods of sound bilingual educa- 
tion — all are needed by undocumented students, as they are by other 



immigrant, bilingual, and special needs students. 

Access to public schools in the United States entitles undocu- 
mented students to the varied benefits provided by a number of 
special programs. These programs include (1) the Emergency 
Immigrant Education Program, (2) those that receive funds under 
Section 204 of the Immigrant Reform and Control Act, (3) the 
Transitional Program for Refugee Children, (4) bilingual education 
programs, (5) Chapter 1 programs, (6) Headstart programs, (7) 
special education, and {8} free and reduced meal programs (see 
Willshire Carrera, 1989a, for more details). 

The bottom line 

Because undocumented students lead lives under threat and 
suspicion, many leave school before graduation. Others simply do 
not enroll in school in the first place, Teachers and administrators 
can foster — both in the school itself and in the community—the 
atmosphere of acceptance, security, and trust that undocumented 
children desperately need. Instruction should reflect both a respect 
for native cultures and a commitment to helping students master 
English, Careful staffing is also important in creating programs that 
can respond sensitively to the needs of undocumented students. 
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Aver the next several years it is likely that you'll 
^-'sce a subtle but important change m the nature 
of standardized tests that are administered as part of 
your state and district testing programs* This change 
results from a desire to improve both the norm- and 
criterion-referenced interpretations of student, school, 
district, and state testing data. These interpretations can 
be improved by customizing the traditional 
norm-referenced test. 

Norm-referenced tests are designed to give you both 
normative and objective information. Normative 
information may take the form of scale scores, percentile 
ranks, grade equivalents, normal curve equivalents, and 
stanines* Objective performance is usually reported as a 
percentage master score based on the objectives included 
on the norm-referenced test. 

Normative scores allow you to compare individuals 
and groups with national performance levels, and 
objective scores allow you to make comparisons relative 
to specific objectives. Together, these scores allow you to 
plan programs for your school and district and 
instruction for individual students. 

When used correctly, this information is invaluable 
for school administrators. However, several 
improvements can be made so that you can make even 
better programmatic and individual plans, such as 

• reducing testing time, 

• increasing the relevance of the test to the curriculum, 
and 

• having greater confidence in the national . 
comparative information. 

These improvements are the goals of custom-made 
norm-referenced tests. 

Several models for constructing custom-made 
norm-reference tests have been attempted, with some 
degree of success. A discussion of three models follows. 

A model used in Texas 

For the last few years, Texas has used a model state 
criterion- referenced test, which was statistically equated 
to a nationally normed norm-referenced test Texas now 
administers the criterion-referenced test instead of the 
norm-referenced test and both norm-referenced and 
criterion-referenced scores are produced 



The advantages of this appro ich are reduced testing 
time and greater relevance to the Texas curriculum than 
could be obtained from using the norm-referenced test 
alone. 

However, this approach has several disadvantages: 

• Equating these two different tests will result in 
inaccurate norm-referenced scores because of 
differences in test difficulty and content between the 
norm-referenced and criterion-referenced tests. 
Criterion-referenced scores are unaffected by the 
equating. 

• Instruction focused on the curriculum will likely 
increase t>. 4h the criterion-referenced scores and, as 
a result, the equated norm-referenced scuj es. 
Although score inc* cases on the criterion-referenced 
portion of the test may accurately reflect student 
learning in these restricted domains, this is not the 
cue for the much broader norm-referenced 
domains. 

This is because instruction has been effectively 
focused on only a portion of the traits measured by 
norm-referenced tests, thus producing higher equated 
norm-referenced scores than would be expected if the 
original norm-referenced test or a proper sample of 
items from that test were administered 

When this distortion happens, the norm-referenced 
scores produced from this model are called norm invalid. 
That is, the customized test does not accurately 
reproduce the normative scores that would have resulted 
had the entire norm-referenced test been administered. 

For a custom-made norm-referenced test to be fair, 
the scores must be norm-valid (Yen, Green, and Burket, 
1987), Texas will leave this model in 1990 in favor of one 
that may be more successful in producing scores that 
approach norm-validity. 

A second model 

A second model of a custom-made test is one in 
which state* or district-developed criterion-referenced 
hems are combined with a complete norm-referenced 
test. Norm-referenced scores are generated from the 
complete norm-referenced test, while objective 
information is derived from a combination of 
norm-referenced and locally developed items. 

This type of test reduces testing time because only 
one customized test is administered instead of b»*h a 
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norm-referenced and a criterion-referenced test. 
However, as with the Texas model that we discussed, 
norm invalidity may be a problem. 

If instruction is carefully targeted at the objectives 
and a subset of the norm-referenced test items is used for 
reporting achievement by objective, then norm-invalidity 
could result because instruction influences only a portion 
of the trait measured by the norm-referenced test, In this 
case, the norm-referenced scores could be inflated by the 
targeted instruction, thus rendering them invalid. 

A model used in Tennessee 

Another model of a customized test was recently 
adopted by the State of Tenness~ The Tennessee model 
remedies the shortcomings of the fust two models that 
we described. This model uses approximately 40 items 
instead of a full-length test of 80 to 110 items for its 
norm-referenced module and a criterion-referenced 
module of state-developed items. 

The norm-referenced module was specifically 
created so that it has proper statistical characteristics of 
reliability, adequate floors and ceilings, and articulation 
across test levels. Tennessee will use multiple test forms. 

Items used for the norm-referenced portion are not 
intended to be used for objective scores, and the 
criterion-referenced herns are not used as part of the 
norm-referenced scores. 

Effective instruction targeted toward the state 
objectives will demonstrate student attainment of the 
state's objectives, and the norm-referenced portion will 
provide norm-valid scores. Thus, the Tennessee model 
reduces testing time and requires only one testing period 
rather than two. The objective scores will be useful for 
instructional planning and the norm-referenced scores 
can be used with confidence for national comparisons. 

A note about norm-validity 

As a school administrator, you should be concerned 
about the norm-validity of your district's test scores. 
During times of increased school, district, state, and 
national achievement (as we see now), critics may be 
quick to question the validity of your test results* Critics 
may point out that teachers are too familiar with the test 
items, that they teach actual test items, or that the scores 
may not reflect true changes in achievement Williams 
(1988) and Koretz (1988a, 1988b) have both presented a 
distinction between changes in test scores and changes in 
achievement. 

Changes in test scores may result from a variety of 
instructional and administrative interventions, but 
changes in test scores may not reflect actual changes in 
achievement. Special coaching, inappropriate test 
preparation materials and methods, and uarrowfv 
targeted instruction may all increase test scores, but they 
do not necessarily lead to sustained and abiding increases 
in achievement. 



Just as instruction must support test score changes 
that are not spurious, Lc. produce true growth, test 
instruments must be designed and implemented so that if 
score increases occur, they represent a true change in 
achievement and are not the result of an inadequately 
designed customized testing program. 

Unless a customized norm-referenced test produces 
norm-valid scores, you cannot provide test results that 
reflect true changes in achievement. Even with an 
optimally designed customized test, abuses can still 
result. But without a properly designed customized 
norm-referenced test, you cannot demonstrate that 
achievement, rather than just test scores, has improved. 

Administrators at all levels must be able to tell the 
difference between norm-valid tests that allow actual 
achievement to be demonstrated and norm-invalid ones. 
When norm-valid test are used, you can report the test 
results with confidence. 

If you have confidence in the test's quality, then test 
scores will accurately reflect meaningful changes in 
student achievement. Thus, you will be able to determine 
the effectiveness of your instructional program. 

If you have a norm-valid test, you can show your 
constituents that changes in the test scores are real. 
When these changes represent increases, your 
co mmunity and staff can be satisfied the instructional 
program works in the areas the test measures. If the 
score changes represent a decrease, then the test results 
can help you identify areas that need additional 
instructional effort. In either case, the students win 
because instructional support is forthcoming. 

Customized norm-referenced tests offer a viable 
alternative to both norm-referenced and 
criterion-referenced tests. One test, instead of two, is all 
that needs to be administered. Disruption in the schools 
is reduced, testing time is reduced, and instructional time 
is maximized. Alternate forms of customized 
norm-referenced tests can be used, minimizing criticisms 
of test familiarity and inappropriate test preparation 
activities. Teachers will be more likely to teach the 
complete curriculum, and increased achievement, rather 
than just increased scores, can result. 
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What Should Young Children Be Learning? 

Lilian G. Katz 



Recent research on intellectual and social development 
and learning is rich in implications for curriculum and 
teaching strategies for early childhood education. Un- 
fortunately, educational practices tend to lag behind 
what is known about teaching and learning. This digest 
discusses curriculum and the methods of teaching 
which best servt children's long-term development. 

The Nature of Development 

The concept of development includes two dimen- 
sions: the normative dimension, concerning the 
capabilities and limitations of most children at a given 
age, and the dynamic dimension, concerning the se- 
quence and changes that occur in all aspects of the 
child's functioning as he grows. It also addresses the 
cumuL'ive effects of experience. While the normative 
dimension indicates what children can and cannot do 
at a given age, the dynamic dimension raises questions 
about what children should or should not do at a par- 
ti< f ar time in their development in light of possible 
long-term consequences. 

In many preschool programs and kindergartens, 
young children are engaged in filling out worksheets, 
reading from Hash cards or reciting numbers in rote 
fashion. But just because young children can do those 
things, in a normative sense, is not sufficient justifica- 
tion for requiring them to do so. Young children usually 
do willingly most things adults ask of them. But their 
willingness is not a reliable indicator of the value of an 
activity. The developmental question is not, What can 
children do? Rather it is. What should children do that 
best serves their development and learning in the long 
term? 

Learning Through Interaction 

Cont*?mporar> research confirms the view that young 
children learn most effectively when they are engaged 
in interaction rather than in merely receptive or passive 
activities. Young children should be interacting with 
adults, materials and their surroundings in ways which 
h?!p them make sense of their own experience and 
environment. They should be investigating and observ- 
ing aspt is of their environment worth learning about, 
and recording t.ieir findings and observations through 
© jlk, paintings and dr vings. Interaction that arises in 
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the course of such activities provides a context for much 
social and cognitive learning. 

Four Categories of Learning 

The four categories of learning outlined below are 
especially relevant to the education of young children : 

— Knowledge. In early childhood, knowledge con- 
sists of facts, concepts, ideas, vocabulary, and 
stories, A child acquires knowledge from some- 
one's answers to his questions, explanations, 
descriptions and accounts of events as well as 
through observation. 

— Skills. Skills are small units of action which occur 
in a relatively short period of time and are easily 
observed or inferred. Physical, social, verbal, 
counting and drawing skills are among a few of 
the almost endless number of skills learned in 
the early years. Skills can be learned from direct 
instruction and improved with practice and drill. 

— Feelings. These are subjective emotional states, 
many of which are innate. Among those that are 
learned are feelings of competence, belonging, 
and security. Feelings about school, teachers, 
learning and other children are also learned in 
the early years. 

-Dispositions. Dispositions can be thought of as 
habits of mind or tendencies to respond to cer- 
tain situations in certain ways. Curiosity, friend- 
liness or unfriendliness, bossiness, and creativ- 
ity are dispositions or sets of dispositions rather 
than skills or pieces of knowledge. There is a 
significant difference between having writing 
skills and having the disposition to be a writer. 

Dispositions are not (earned through instruc- 
tion or drill. The dispositions that children need 
to acquire or to strengthen — curiosity, creativ- 
ity, cooperation, friendliness— are learned 
primarily from being around people who ex- 
hibit them. It is unfortunate that some dispos- 
itions, such as being curious or puzzled, are 
rarely displayed by adults in front of children. 

A child who is to learn a particular disposition 
must have the opportunity to behave in a man- 
ner that is in keeping with the disposition. 
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When that occurs, the child's behavior can be 
responded to, and thus strengthened. Teachers 
can strengthen certain dispositions by setting 
learning goats rather than performance goals. 
A teacher who says, "I want to see how much 
you can find out about something," rather than, 
"I want to see how well you can do/' encour- 
ages children to focus on what they are learning 
rather than on their performance, and how 
others will judge their performance. 

Risks of Early Academic Instruction 

Research on the long-term effects of various cur- 
riculum models suggests that the introduction of 
academic work into the early childhood curriculum 
yields good results on standardized tests in the short 
term, but may be counterproductive in the long term. 
For example, the risk of early instruction in beginning 
reading skills is that the amount of drill and practice 
required for success at an early age will undermine 
children's dispositions to be readers. It is clearly not 
useful for a child to learn skills if, in the process of 
acquiring them, the disposition to use them is lost. On 
the other hand, obtaining the disposition without the 
requisite skills is not desirable either. Results from lon- 
gitudinal studies suggest that curricula and teaching 
methods should be designed to optimize the acquisi- 
tion :>f knowledge, skills, desirable dispositions and 
feelings. 

Another risk of introducing young children to 
academic work prematurely is that those who cannot 
relate to the tasks required are likely to feel incompe- 
tent. Students who repeatedly experience difficulties 
may come to consider themselves stupid and may bring 
their behavior into line accordingly. 

Variety of Teaching Methods 

Academically focused curricula for preschool pro- 
grams typically adopt a single pedagogical method 
dominated by workbooks, drill and practice. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that when a single teaching method 
is used for a diverse group of children, a significant 
proportion of these children are likely to fail. The 
younger the children are, the greater the variety of 
teaching methods there should be, since the younger 
the group is, the less likely the children are to have 
been socialized into a standard way of responding to 
their environment, and the more likely it is that the 
children's readiness to learn is influenced by back- 
ground experiences which are idiosyncratic and 
unique. 

for practical rt>ason^ there are limits to how varied 



teaching methods can be. It should be noted, however, 
that while approaches dominated by workbooks often 
claim to individualize instruction, they really indi- 
vidualize nothing more than the day on which a child 
completes a routine task. Such programs can weaken 
the disposition to learn. 

As for the learning environment, the younger the 
children are, the more informal it should be. Informal 
arning environments encourage spontaneous play 
nd cooperative effort. In spontaneous play, children 
engage in whatever play activities interest them. 
Cooperative effort occurs when children engage in 
such activities as group projects, investigations, and 
constructions. 

Conclusion 

Spontaneous play is not the only alternative to early 
academic instruction. The data on children's learning 
suggests that preschool and kindergarten experiences 
require an intellectually oriented approach in which 
children interact in small groups as they work together 
on projects which help them make sense of their own 
experience. These projects should also strengthen their 
dispositions to observe, experiment, inquire, and ex- 
amine more closely the worthwhile aspects of their en- 
vironment. 
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WOMEN, WORK, AND LITERACY 



The basic skills requirements of the workplace are increas- 
ing; at the same time, women are entering the wont force in 
larcer numbers. Women's success in the labor force and 
then- economic self-sufficiency depend upon bolh literacy 
improvement and employability training. This ERIC Digest, 
based on publications of Wider Opportunities for Women 
(WOW), portrays the extent of the problem of illiteracy 
among women, looks at the changing work force and its 
literacy needs, and describes a program model developed by 
WOW to address this issue. 

The Literacy Situation for Women 
o An .estimated 23 million adults in the United States lack 

o A^e&timatS 23 percent of all adult females have severely 
limited literacy skills (compared to 17 percent of all 
m fli cs'^ * 

o Seventy-five percent of female heads of households with 
less than a high school diploma are living m poverty. 

o Young women with below average skills and oelpw pov- 
ertyincomcjs are five and one-half times more likely to 
become teen parents. ... . , . 

o Nearly 40 percent of female single parents and 35percent 
of displaced homemakers have an eighth-grade education 

o Literacy levels of children are strongly linked to those of 

o ThT greatest predictor of a child's future academic 
success is the literacy of the chUd'smother. 

o As the numbers of families headed by low- literate women 
increase, the cycle of illiteracy is perpetuated. 

The Changing Work Force 

o By 2000, 80 percent of women aged" 25-54 will be in the 
work force. Women will comprise 47 percent of the paid 
labor force. Two out of three new entrants to the labor 
force will be women. . 

o Minority women's labor force participation will mcrease- 
Hkpamcs by 85 pcrcentand BlacksT>y 16 percent. 

o At least two-thirds of all women with children under 18 
will be in the labor force. ... . 

o One in eight women workers has less than a high school 
education-including one in two single mothers. 56 per- 
cent of displaced homemakers, one in three Hispanic 
women workers, and one in five Black women workers. 

o Almost all of the jobs created by the year 2000 will be in 
the service sector. 

Literacy Needs of the Work Force 

o A majority of all new^jobs will require education or 

o O^d^po^of^ new jobs wffl be lew skilled, 
o People with less than a high school education will be able 
to fill only 14 percent of all jobs. 



, writing, and 

„ , . „ iking skills; 

analytical and problem-solving 
and other communication ski 
and teamwork skills. (Imel V 
Work and Literacy 1988) 



skills; listening, speaking, 
' basic computer skills; 
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Combining Literacy and Employment Training 

The picture painted by these statist ics-of the numbers of 
women (especially single mothers) with tow literacy levels, of 
the increased labor force participation of women, and of the 
greater literacy needs of jobs-makes the case for the inclu- 
sion of a literacy component in employment programs for 
women. Linking literacy education to employment and train- 
ing programs can be a significant factor in improving, a 
woman's basic skills and laying a stronger foundation Tor 
increasing her employability. Such programs should strive to 
be ( 1) comprehensive-meeting the specific needs of low- 
income and single mothers; (2) learner-centered--recogmz- 




will help shape literacy services. 

Wider Opportunities for Women, an organization that seeks 
to expand employment opportunities Tor women through 
training, placement, and advocacy, developed a program 
modeHBeck 1988; HirschofT 1988) based on case studies of 
five literacy programs that focus on the needs of low-income 
single mothers. (Most of the model can also be used with 
tow-literate women who are not mothers.) 

The model attempts to attack the many internal and external 
barriers faced by women in need of both literacy and job 
training. Among the internal barriers are .(1) tow self- 
esteem, including past urihappy , encounters with schooling, 
lack of famUy support for education, and lack of positive role 
models; (2) sclftJoubt about one's ability to learn, perhaps 
exacerbated by actual learning disabilities such as dyslexia: 

(3) powerlessness, including denial of existing barriers and 
inability to cope with institutions affecting one's life; and 

(4) guilt abouf taking time from their families for self- 
improvement. 

External barriers may include f 1) environmental instability 
(housing problems, domestic and community violence, health 
and financial difficulties); (2) need for support services such 
as child care, transportation, emergency funds, or personal 




The Program Model 

The steps of the model (assessing, shaping the program, 
getting started, delivering services, measuring impact, and 
advT^» l ng public policy changes) are influenced by research 
showing that the comprehensive needs of the woman and her 
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family must be addressed in order to have success in both 
literacy and employment readiness. 

Assessment of current programs and the community environ- 
ment is necessary to define the population to be served, 
determine available resources, avoid possible duplication, 
and begin building a referral network for the comprehensive 
services clients mil need. Potential sources of funding for 
literacy/job training should be identified (for example, the 
Adult Education Act, the Perkins Vocational Education Act* 
and the Job Training Partnership Ad). 

Shaping the program includes (1) setting standards to guide 
activities ana measure impact (especially important is defin- 
ing literacy and integrating the notion of literacy as a critical 
part of employment training into the program); (2) defining 
the client population; and (3) establishing a budget. 

When getting started, recruitment, intake^ and assessment 
are the important first contacts women will have with the 
program. Community-based recruitment is recommended, 
using a wide variety of strategies that stress the messages 
that training can lead to a better job »)nd economic future 
and that a mother's literacy improvement can help her child* 
rcn's achievements. Intake-determining if the program is 
right for the woman and vice versa-and assessment to 
determine placement within the program should be sensitive 
to past educational experiences and test anxiety. Clients 
should be assisted in setting realistic short- and long-term 
goals. 

In delivering services, there are several considerations* 
Program design should be learner-centered and reinforce 
self-concept. Staff roles include literacy instructors, 
counselors, recruiters, employment specialists, and child care 
specialists. Support services should either be provided by the 
program or through referral to another agency. Evaluation 
through testing and staff and student input should aim at 
overcoming test anxiety while, recognizing the existence of 
testing in employment situations. Rewards for student 
progress should be noncompetitive and nonhicrarchical. 

Content of a model program includes literacy components 
(individualized remediation plans, small groups, incremental 
goals, jotvrelated reading, student-created materials, com- 
puter familiarity), employability components (job readiness, 
nontraditional skilk training, job skills training, internships, 
on-the-job training, job search methods, job placement), and 
life skills components (program solving, decision making, and 
goal, setting; personal and career counseling; support 
services). 

Measuring program impact can be accomplished using stan- 
dardized methods such as achievement test scores, job 
placement, and high school equivalency completion as well 
as nonstandarui/eu methods such as participant question- 
naires, focus groups, or exit interviews. 

Another way to attack barriers is by advocating changes in 
public policy such as: 

o Increased federal funds for literacy and basic skills 
initiatives 

o Special efforts to ensure that women are equitably served 

in publicly funded programs 
o Impfovca cixjrdination among public systems of literacy 

service provision 
o Expanded joint remedial programs for parents and 

children 

o Authorized federal and slate funds for the provision of 

support services 
o Increased flexibility in eligibility criteria for service 

deliverers 
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o Provision of opportunities for welfare recipients to receive 
educational services in addition to employment and 
training activities 

o Increased funding for research and demonstration pro- 
jects in literacy instructional method. 

Beck (1988) and HirschofT (1988) address some additional 
issues related to program development that particularly 
affect women. For example- 

-Funding sources such as the Job Training Partnership 
Act and the Perkins Act authorize literacy education 
for those receiving vocational training. However, their 
definitions of program completion or success (eg., job 
placement) may be premature for women who may 
need further education and training. 

-Some women in the target .population will be uncom- 
fortable in formal schooling and testing situations. 
Standardized tests often contain sex, class, and race 
bias. 

-Instructional materials should recognize cultural differ- 
ences, be sex fair, and take women's daily experiences 
into account. 

-Flexible approaches to absenteeism are needed due to 
the barriers that may hinder women's participation. 

-Differences between teaching adults and teaching 
younger students should be recognized. 

Low-income single mothers and other low-literate women 
face problems so overwhelming that thev usually cannot 
focus on literacy as an isolated goal. Therefore, literacy 
must be one component of a comprehensive strategy that 
provides support services and employment training as well- 
ail of which are necessary to enable these women to break 
the cycles of poverty and illiteracy. 
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Young Children's Oral Language Development 

Celfa Genishi 



The development oi oral language is one of the child's most 
natural— and impressive — accompr hments. This digest 
presents an overview of the process and mechanics of lan- 
guage development, along with implications for practice. 

When and How Language is Learned 

Almost all children learn the rules of their language at an 
early age through use, and over time, without formal in- 
struction. Thus one source for learning must be genetic. 
Humans beings are bom to speak; they have an innate gift 
for figuring out the rules of the language used in their en- 
vironment. The environment itself is also a significant fac- 
tor. Children learn the specific variety of language (dialect) 
that the important people around them speak. 

Children do not, however, leam only by imitating those 
around them. We know that children work through linguis- 
tic rules on their own because they use forms that adults 
never use. such as "I goed there before" or "I see your 
feets." Children eventually learn the conventional forms, 
went and feet, as they son out for themselves the except 
tions to the roles of English syntax . As with learning to walk, 
learning to talk requires time for development and practice 
in everyday situations. Constant correction of a child's 
speech is usually unproductive. 

Children seem bom not just to speak, but also to interact 
socially. Even before they use words, they use cries and 
gestures to convey meaning; they often understand the 
meanings that others convey. The point of learning lan- 
guage and interacting socially, then, is not to master rules, 
but to make connections with other people and to make 
sense of experiences (Wells, 1986). In summary, language 
occurs through an interaction among genes (which hold in- 
nate tendencies to communicate and be sociable), en- 
vironment, and the child's own thinking abilities. 

When children develop abilities is always a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. In general, children say their first words be- 
tween 12 and 18 months of age. They begin to use com- 
plex sentences by the age of 4 to 4 1/2 years. By the time 
they start kindergarten, children know most of the fun- 
damentals of their language, so that they are able to con- 
verse easily with someone who speaks as they do (that is, 



in their dialect). As with other aspects of development, lan- 
guage acquisition is not predictable. One child may say her 
first word at 10 months, another at 20 months. One child 
may use complex sentences at 5 1/2 years, another at 3 
years. 

Oral Language Components 

Oral language, the complex system that relates sounds to 
meanings, is made up of three components: the 
phonological, semantic, and syntactic (Lindfors, 1987). 
The phonological component involves the roles lor com- 
bining sounds. Speakers of English, for example, know 
that an English word can end, but not begin, with an -ng 
sound. We are not aware of our knowledge of these roles, 
but our ability to understand and pronounce English words 
demonstrates that we do know a vast number of roles. 

The semantic component is made up of morphemes, the 
smallest units of meaning that may be combined with each 
other to make ud words (for example, paper* s are the two 
morpheme.- -N* nake up papers) , and sentences (Brown, 
1 973). A oictk^ry contains the semantic component of a 
language, and reflects not just what words make up that 
language, but also what words (and meanings) are impor- 
tant to the speakers of the language. 

The syntactic component consists of the rules that enable 
us to combine morphemes into sentences. As soon as a 
child uses two morphemes together, as in "more cracker," 
she is using a syntactic role about how morphemes are 
combined to convey meaning. Like the roles making up the 
other components, syntactic rules become increasingly 
complex as the child develops. From combining two mor- 
phemes, the child goes on to combine words with suffixes 
or inflections ( -sor -ing, as in papers and eating and even- 
tually creates questions, statements, commands, etc. She 
also leams to combine two ideas into one complex sen- 
tence, as in "I'll share my crackers if you share your juice." 

Of course speakers of a language constantly use these 
three components of language together, usually in social 
situations. Some language experts would add a fourth 
component: pragmatics, which deals with roles of lan- 
guage use. Pragmatic rules are part of our communicative 



competence, our ability to speak appropriately in different 
situations, for example, in a conversational way at home 
and >n a more formal way at a job interview. Young children 
need to learn the ways of speaking in the day care center 
or school where, for example, teachers often ask rhetori- 
cal questions. Learning pragmatic rules is as important as 
(earning the rules of the other components of language 
since people are perceived and judged based on both what 
they say and how and when they say it. 

Nurturing Language Development 

Parents and caregivers need to remember that language 
in the great majority of individuals develops very efficient- 
ly Adults should try not to focus on "problems," such as 
the inability to pronounce words as adults do (for example, 
when children pronounce r*s like w's). Most children 
naturally outgrow such things, which are a tiny segment of 
the child's total repertoire of language. However. If a child 
appears not to hear what others say to her; if family mem- 
bers and those closest to her find her difficult to under- 
stand; or if she is noticeably different in her communicative 
abilities from those in her age range, adults may want to 
seek advice from specialists in children's speech, lan- 
guage and hearing. 

Teachers can help sustain natural language development 
by providing environments full of language development 
opportunities. Here are some general guidelines for 
teachers, parents, and other caregivers: 

• Understand that every child's language or dialect is wor- 
thy of respect as a valid system for communication. It 
reflects the identities, values, and experiences of the 
child's family ?,nd community. 

• Treat children as if they are conversationalists, even if 
they are not yet talking. Children learn very early about 
how conversations work (taking turns, looking attentive- 
ly, using facial expressions, etc.) as long as they have 
experiences with conversing adults. 

• Encourage interaction among children. Peer learning is 
an important part of language development, especially 
n mixed-age groups. Activities involving a wide range 
of materials should promote talk. There should be a 
balance between individual activities and those that nur- 
ture collaboration and discussion, such as dramatic 
p'ay, block-building, book-sharing, or carpentry. 



• Remember that parents, caregivers, teachers, and 
guardians are the chief resources in language develop- 
ment. Children learn much from each other, but adults 
are the main conversationalists, questioners, listeners, 
responders. and sustainers of language development 
and growth in the child-care center or classroom. 

• Continue to encourage Interaction as children come to 
understand written language. Children in the primary 
grades can keep developing oral abilities and skJHs by 
consulting with each other, raising questions, and 
providing information in varied situations. Every area of 
the curriculum is enhanced through language, so that 
classrooms full of active learners are hardly ever silent. 
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